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IN ancient times Polemon wrote an account of the votive 
offerings on the Acropolis of Athens in four books', 
and Mother of those in Lacedaemon 1 ; Meuetor wrote also 
a book on votive offerings 1 . Since their day the subject has 
met with scant attention ; the* is no general work dealing 
with it, and I know only of Tonuwtao'a book* on Roman 
votive offerings, the pamphlets of Reisch and Zieinann 1 , and 
the articles in the Dictionaries of Smith, of Daremberg aud 
Saglio, and in Pauly'.t Realeiieyclopadie {Donarium, Donartu). 
A number of essays have, however, appeared on special parts 
of the subject, particularly in the archaeological journals, which 
will be found cited in the notes to this book. Most of them 
have their value, but it consists chiefly in their collection and 
presentation of facts. I have not wittingly used the work of 
others without acknowledgment; but inasmuch as most of 
my collections were made before I met with the books aud 
articles alluded lo, I have not thought it necessary to refer 
to these for quotations which we have found independently, 
I must particularly mention, however, Mr J. G. Frazer's 
jPmimruu, which has been of great help in revising my 
book. 



:«»!; ArhemietiB, li. 



< Stnho, I) 
KT1 h. liii. 5S7 

AtporiXtwi. 

1 .UlieuiuMiK. liii. 574 c. tloAqjur ti 
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1651. Ziemann mentions another : 
P. KUIW, Sacra et Profana i™fc,Mn« 
Hutoria, 172«. 

' See list of abbreviations. 



VI PREFACE. 

In the present essay I have attempted first to set forth 
the facts in some convenient order, then to deduce principles 
from them : the only possible plan in dealing with a subject 
which has never been fully investigated, and where explana- 
tions are commonly assumed as axioms without an attempt 
at proof. I began my work with a few of these ready-made 
theories, which so impressively enunciated seemed to be no 
more open to suspicion than Caesars wife ; to my surprise, 
as the evidence displayed itself, I saw them drop away one 
by one, and since the conclusions I have been led to are very 
different from what I expected, I may fairly claim that they are 
due to no prejudice. If those who prefer the old assumptions can 
give reasons for their faith, I am willing to learn ; the true test 
of my own suggestions will be, whether future discoveries will 
fall readily into their proper place. It has interested me greatly 
to see that this subject, in itself apparently of small account, 
yet throws light on more than one great principle; and after 
the ten years' work which has gone to make this book, I seem 
to see far more clearly than I did the sincerity and simplicity 
of Greek religion in the great age, and the elements of cor- 
ruption which finally brought it to nought. In this history 
there are not wanting apt illustrations of modern tendencies, 
which have more than antiquarian interest. 

I tried to make my collection of facts complete ; but so 
large was the mass of them that they could not all be 
presented. Certain classes of dedications, such as those of 
honorific statues, could without loss be dealt with summarily ; 
and, in general, there is little to interest in dedications which 
are later than the fourth centurv. Before that date I have 
not wittingly omitted anything of note or significance. The 
most arduous part of the task has been to sift the archaeological 
finds. If in the hundreds of journals and periodicals much has 
been overlooked, the only excuse I can offer is that the book 
was written at Tomi, where there are no libraries, and therefore 
the time available for the search has been a week stolen here 
and there from leisure. It should also be remembered, that 
with a few exceptions (such as the Asclepius and hero reliefs) 
even the pioneer work of collection and comparison had not 






been done. When we have a Corpus of Reliefs, and more exact 
descriptions of the figures of all sorts which have been dis- 
covered in sanctuaries, it is quite possible that many obscurities 
may be cleared up, and mistakes corrected. This being so, 
it may seem rash to have published this book so soon ; but 
after all, one might have waited until the Greek Kalends. 
It is something to have the available facts collected, which 
I have tried to do: if the future should bring more light for 
tht'in. 1 shall be the first to welcome it.. The only criticism 
which 1 shall not welcome is a vain repetition of old shibboleths, 
some at least of which I think this volume ought to destroy. 

Although it was no part of my purpose to record foreign 
parallels, 1 have done so wherever I happened to know of 
anything to the point. It was, however, all along my intention 
to include modern survivals; and therefore I have described at 
some length the practices which now hold in the Levant. 
I speak chiefly from my own knowledge of these; but where 
other travellers have recorded similar scenes, I have generally 
added a reference to their works. 

In the inscriptions which are cited below, restored letters 
are printed in thick type; and the iota adscript is printed in 
line, not beneath, where it is found on the stone. Where it is 
printed subscript I have copied my authority; in such cases 
there was no exact transcription available. 

Proper names have been spelt in the traditional way; but 
Greek epithets, and some names not familiar in Latin lorm, 
keep the Greek spelling. In this matter it seems better to be 
inconsistent than pedantic, and nothing is gained by dubbing an 
old acquaintance Aischulos or Thoukudides. 

I am well aware of the faults of this essay ; but those who 
have not attempted to deal with the subject will not readily 
believe, how difficult it has been to present the material in 
anything like a clear arrangement. For one thing, there is its 
bulk ; for another, its incompleteness. It was necessary to 
choose between two alternatives: either to adopt one uniform 
classification, and in each section to fill in such heads as were 
there represented ; or to classify the matter in each chapter in 
the way most convenient, and to leave the general scheme to 



\$fc PREFACE. 

&t*top itself in the final survey. The former plan would have 
Ml iu several chapters ugly gaps, and would have made it 
shtKcult to find a place for a great deal of my material; 
I therefore chose the latter. It is a drawback, no doubt, that 
the arrangement thus differs in the different chapters, some of 
which deal with specified groups of divinities and others with 
specified occasions: but in my opinion the gain is great, in 
that the theories of explanation are not assumed, but evolve 
themselves. 

I have to thank the administrators of the Worts Fund for 
a grant of £50, which in the year 1896 enabled me to visit the 
museums of Sparta, Smyrna, Samos, Odessa, and Petersburg. 
Dr Wahlstein and Dr de Cou, with the true scholar 's generosity, 
have allowed me to quote from their unpublished discoveries in 
the Heraeum : and M. Haussoullier also was so good as to send 
me a copy of some inscriptions found by him at Branchidae. 
Mv thanks are due also to Prof. E. Gardner and Prof Rhvs 
Roberts, who did me the service of reading and criticising the 
proofs; to the Council of the Anthropological Institute, who 
kindly allowed me to use two plates from Major Temple's article 
referred to below (p. 391 1 ); and to Prof. Ridgeway for the loan 
of several blocks from his Early Age of Greece. 
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GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



PLAN OF THE BOOK. 



Whatever is given of freewill to a being conceived as 
superhuman is to speak strictly a votive offering, The motive 
i simple, but not always the same: the occasion is accidental, 
or, if it be determined, the gift is not compulsory. This defini- 
tion excludes all taxes, whether paid to a god or a government, 
and includes the sacrifice of animals at the altar. But some 
taxes or customary contributions are so closely associated with 
votive offerings, or so clearly grow out of them, that no strict 
o be drawn ; and to discuss the principle of the sacrifice 
would lead us far afield into questions of comparative custom, 
whilst the details of sacrifice are not instructive for our present 
nirpose. Sacrifice will therefore be only touched on by the 
ray, and a few pages will be given to the consideration of 
ritual fines. On the other hand, tithes and firstfruits paid 
i kind are important to us, both in themselves and for their 
level opmeuts, and something must be said of them. The main 
purpose of the book, however, is to collect and classify those 
offerings which are not immediately perishable; and by ex- 
amining the occasion of their dedication, and the statements 
made about it, to trace if possible the motives of the dedicator 
and the meaning which the act had for him. 

1 



2 GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 

We shall begin with the Worship of the Dead, which is 
demonstrably one of the oldest found on Greek soil, and the 
customs connected with it. The second chapter will deal with 
Tithes and Firstfruits. Next will be considered several im- 
portant occasions for the dedication of votive offerings : Victory 
in War and the Games ; deliverance from Disease, Danger, or 
Calamity; the crises of Domestic Life; memorials of Honour 
and Office; memorials of Ritual; and Propitiation of an 
offended deity. A brief survey will be taken of things 
dedicated for their rarity, and of some curious developments 
of the main custom. We shall then collect the formulae of 
dedication, and indicate how the objects were disposed of 
Lastly, a general review will gather up all the threads together, 
and draw the necessary conclusions. 
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DEITIES ». 

thc'EAAaAoc npoue^eo'i^Kc Tt^ 'AndAAtoNi kaI eptonicHC onwc 

TIMAN TOM 'HpAKACA MCTA THN ATTOeetOCIN, ellTEN 6 6eOC ■ NyN 
N tbC HpuJA. iYPIOM 1^ UC 6eON. 

Schol. Pindar Asm. il 38. 



Kverv student of primitive culture knows how t 
a practice it is to immolate men. women, and animals at the 
funeral, and to send with the dead into his new home food and 
drink, and the articles which by analogy with this world he 
might be expected to want. In case of burial, food is placed 
upon the mound and drink poured into the earth, whilst the 
tools or utensils are laid with the body in the tomb; in case of 
burning, the offerings may be destroyed by fire. In the Odyssey 

!■<:■■ the underlying [principles iu all their bare savagery, when 
Ulysses cuts the throats of his victims over a ditch, iiud the 
insubstantial shades by drinking of the blood gain a momentary 
■famgtfa to answer his questions. Ou the other hand, at the 
funeral games of Patroclus there is immolation of victims, but 
its meaning is not so much as hinted at. To argue that the 
practice described in the Odyssey grew up after the date of the 
Iliad, is impossible; because iu the former we have a complete 
parallel to the practices of savages, while the civilisation of the 
Iliad is too advanced to admit of such practices beginning there. 
The Iliad is in fact earlier in date, but later in culture, than the 
ninth book of the Odyssey ; it is silent of many things, such as 
the mutilation of Cronus, which crop up first at a later date. 

■ Bee Furtw.ttii|(l«, Colltrtioit Sal'imri/ff'. Intn.K.lurtii.111 ; Hi^thur, Lei. dcr 
Mythol., ,.i: Heroe. 
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And the worship of the dead is attested not only by literature 
but by archaeology : moreover, there is evidence of continuity. 
The excavation of the beehive tomb at Menidhi in Attica 
brought to light a series of sacrificial vases, which proved 
that the cult had been practised there without a break 
from the Mycenean to the classical age. We are justified 
then in assuming that the yepas davovroov included more 
than a barrow and a stone slab; and in regarding the 
burial of toys and vases in the tombs of a later day as the 
survival of an outgrown belief. 

The rites done for the dead seem to have included a funeral 
feast, periodically or yearly renewed, which was celebrated at 
the tomb 1 . Royal and noble houses would naturally have a 
family tomb 1 ; and the tendency in Greece as elsewhere was to 
deify the founder of the race. So the Scythian kings were 
honoured by the immolation of wives and slaves, by the offering 
of firstfruits and golden cups 8 . Those who died after the great 
founder of the family would naturally join him, and become as 
he was. Partly for fear of what harm the ghosts could do, and 
partly from hope of their help, the survivors were scrupulous 
in doing what might please them. The tomb was filled with 
weapons and utensils which belonged to them in this life, or 
which they might be likely to want in the other. All these 
are strictly votive offerings 4 ; they are dedicated on a special 
occasion, and for the purpose of propitiation, to a being conceived 

1 rplra, hara (Isaeus, ii. 37), Tptcucd- In the Greek and Russian churches, 

8es in Lexicographers, yerteia (Herod. those who are named after a saint 

iv. 26). Lucian describes how garlands keep his day holiday ; but it is perhaps 

and myrrh were offered, wine poured fanciful to see a connexion between 

into a trench, and the offerings burned this tribute to a spiritual father and 

(Charon 22). Compare the inscr. of ancestor worship. 

Ceos, IOA 395, where mention is 2 Roscher, Lex. i. 2459, 2474. 

made of wine and oil, of sacrificial 3 Herod, iv. 71, 72. Battus and 

vessels, of the month's mind and the the old kings of Cyrene seem to have 

year's mind. Customary sacrifice to had divine honours, Herod, iv. 161. 

the dead in Olynthus: Athenaeus, * Euripides speaks of dral^/tara 

viii. 334 f. So in Modern Greece: at vetcpois: Suppl. 983. Votive offerings 

Patmos, for example, the memorial in Argive tombs: Frazer, Pausanias 

feasts and services after a death are ii. p. 173. In tombs of slain warriors : 

rprljfiepa, iyvia^fxepa, ffap&vra, rptfiifpa, op. cit. v. p. 141. 
i^afxijpa, xpbvui, &xp° va i and Tplxpova. 
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as superhuman. Since, however, a distinction soon grew 
up between buria! rites and divine ritual, I do not propose 
to follow out the former through all its history. Nor is it 
important to consider here whether or no divine ritual was 
always derived from the ritual of the dead. As Furtwangler 
acutely remarks, the pouring of a libation is meaningless 
unless it be connected with beings who dwell iu the under- 
world; and this at least was extended to non-chthonian deities. 
But at the outset the two kinds of ritual approximate. It 
would appear that the recurrent feast was carved on a slab 
of stone and set up over the grave, perhaps as a perpetual 
memorial of the willingness of the living to serve the dead; 
and the burial rites gave rise to a type of relief which was of 
importance in the history of art. 

This is the so-called Hero Feast or Death Feast : the 
earliest form is best seen in a series of ancient Spartan reliefs, 
of which the following may be considered typical 1 . Two 
figures, a male and a female, are seated upon a throne. The 
male figure holds in his right hand a goblet, and extends 
his left in a posture which is hard to interpret : it is neither a 
blessing nor an accepting, the hand being held vertical 1 . The 
female holds a pomegranate in her right hand, and the left 
holds her veil. A large snake curls under the throne, the head 
appearing over its back. Before the pair is seen a couple of 
tiny figures, a man and a woman, he holding a cock and an 
egg or some little object, perhaps fruit or cake, she a flower 
and a pomegranate. In this relief the enthroned figures turn 
towards the right of the spectator, but in some of later date 
they turn to his left. Other attributes, such as the dog, also 
appear*, and sometimes there is no female. The heroized pair 
are always distinguished by being larger in size than the human 
adorers; a natural convention, seen often in the sculptures of 
Egypt and Assyria*. From the rough working of the lower part 
of these slabs they appear to have been fixed in the earth. 



1 i oil. Sub. i. pL 1 ; see for the whole 
rie*. AM ii. 301 if. , 459, iv. 163, I'M. 
fii Ilia. The; date from the seventh 
ir mill century. See fig. 1. 



' Perhaps the ambiguity i« duo to 

:'inii.r^ limitations. 

1 JJIfii.pl. S3. 

' Philoatr. Her. 396 (686) t4 t!J« 
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The earlier examples have no inscriptions to guide u 
interpretation, but the later ones are inscribed with 1 
They may therefore be confidently regarded as sepulchral. 
This view is supported by several other facts. Along with 
the first slab an inscription was found recording that the 
place was sacred to Hermes'. The snake is carved on an 




Fin. 1. Archaic Spur tan relief: deified a 

ColUttion Saboaroff, i. pi. 1 



early Spartan tombstone*, and it is well known to be asso- 
ciated with the chthonian powers. Its habit of lurking in 



ii ijpw tftpt lUya* rt tal na\it tal 
Art/Miar ofliai Tpidnnrra lit) ytyorbra.. 
In India I once saw a marionette 
■how, representing the siege of Delhi ; 
in which the English general was 
twice the sise of bis men, and the 



Great Mogul within towered high over 
the walla of his citadel. 

1 'EwoMtt, IGA (H). 

* Ammati ixiiii. pL C. Snake identi- 
fied with the hero Cychrens : Pans, i 
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boles of the earth, its mysterious movement and uncanny eye, 
its silence and deadly power, have caused this creature to be 
regarded with superstitious awe in many parts of the world. 
The Greeks of a later age believed that snakes issued from the 
dead man's marrow 1 ; and that is not the kind of idea which is 
likely to have originated hi a later age. Not by Greeks alone 
is the serpent regarded as the incarnation of wisdom 1 ; and 
it them it continued to be associated with oracular caves 
Flowers, eggs, and cock were no doubt sacrifices ; 
we know how the cock became the traditional poor man's 
ug to Asclepius*. The whole scene, then, represents one 
scene in the ritual of the dead, the sacrifice to wit ; and as 
living and dead are supposed to meet in the ritual banquet', so 
the deified ancestors, or heroes, are represented as present at 
the feast or as preparing to partake in it. 

Out of this early cult of ancestors appears to have grown 
the whole system of Hero-Worship in Greece; and this is no 
mere inference, for a similar principle produces the same results 
until long after the Christian era. To heroes are applied those 
terms which express ideas relating to the dead : they are " the 
Stronger," "the Averter," "the Protector 1 ." Mortal men in 
time become heroes and even gods, as in the case of Asclepius 
and the Dioscuri". Even oracles, and the practice of sleeping in 

1 PhiloBtr. Her. 288 (670} ; Roscher x<*-*'™i>* *«' tXiJktbi toi>j ?J(*hii npl- 

JtHKT*, Kai /idWov VVKTWp ^ fl*8' Tfou/pOV. 

* Compare Robertson Smith, Re- 
ligion a/ the Stmitti, 255 K. Cf. Pans, 
ii. 10. 1. Tin' hero certainly partakes 
in Daulis: Pans. i. 4. 10, ■■the blood 
they pour through a hole into the grave, 
the flesh they consume on the spot." 

1 oi «p<Itto>'(1 (see Hesych.a. p.), dro- 
Tpiraun, i\t(ttaucn. Arist. ap. Pint. 
Com. ad Apoll. 27. Fnrtwangler p. 21, 
Roscher i. 2474. The old woman in 
Aristophanes calls out For help w 
H r i..V.i, ..' Ho>«, w Kopipavrti, J 
Ato<t*lpw. fieri. 1069. 

' For Asclepius see ch. v. The Dio- 
scuri are men in II. iii. 230, heroes or 



n not prepared to say that the 
■ a symbolic meaning : 
,* a very common sacrifice. His 
Crow is now believed to frighten away 
the gho«tly powers of the night ; 
the Kalikazari in Cyprus and Cos, 
the witches or goblins or northern 
Europe. Hut I aee no proof that the 
early Greeks held aoy such view, or 
that they conceived of their dead ax 
having no power in the daytime. 
Sacrifice was however done to the 
heroes at sunset (Paus. vt. 23. 3, Schol. 
Pind. Iith. iv. 110) or at night (viii. 14. 
; and Aibenaeus says (ii. 461 is] 



gods: 



OiJ. i 
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the precinct for the purpose of consulting them, are attested for 
the dead among the Nasamones 1 , and alluded to elsewhere*. 
Sometimes the descriptive titles become abstracted and per- 
sonified as heroes, a point which has significance when we re- 
member that the Pelasgians did not name their gods*. Thus we 
find Amynos at Athens, the Defender 4 ; Eumenes, the Kindly, at 
Chios 1 ; Sosias, the Saviour, at Olbia*. Soter, the Saviour, was 
added to the name of Brasidas heroized 7 , and to Demetrius and 
Antigonus at Athens ; and in later days inscriptions are common 
which dedicate statues to the Roman Emperors under the title of 
Founder and Saviour 8 . Such titles imply protection in general, 
but others are more particular. There are heroes who specialize 
in war, as Phylacos the Guardian at Delphi 9 , Teichophylax at 
Myrina 10 , and Promachos at Psophis 11 ; Eunostos of Tanagra" and 
Deloptes u of Samos have other functions which the names make 
clear. Or again, the healing of disease was the special function, 
and this especially where the worship centred round a medicinal 
spring 14 . Such are the Hero Physician at Athens 15 , and Asclepius 
at Tricca, of whom more anon. If there is a cave of mysterious 
vapours, oracle and prophecy come to the front, as in the case 
of Amphiaraus and Trophonius. But the idea of power in 
general is never lost sight of, and it is ascribed to the mighty 
dead throughout Greek history. Brasidas and Sophocles have 
already been mentioned as heroized; similar honours are as- 
cribed to Philippus of Croton 16 , Onesilos at Amathus 1 *, even to 

1 Herod, iv. 172. xal rrwrjf rip olKovpiviit. See Furt- 

* Plat. Consol. ad A poll. 14, Herod. wangler 22, Boscher i. 2516. 

v. 92. ' Herod, viii. 39. Aristomenes was 

* Herod, ii. 52. also useful : Paus. iv. 32. 4. 
4 AM xxi. 330. m Hesych. s.v. 

6 Athenaeus, vi. 266 d ; compare the n Paus. viii. 24. 6. 

title Eumenidea, and the Good People w Plat. Quarst. Or. 40. 

in English folk-lore. " AM xxv. 172. 

6 Dittenberger, SyUoge, 248 101 . " Athenaeus xi. 512 r rA Ocpub Xovrpd 

7 Thuc. v. 11. Sophocles was hero- tA Qawofupa 4k -rip yijt rdrret'HpcurXlovf 
ized after his death as Dexion, because <pa<rir efrcu Upd. 

he had welcomed Asclepius to Athens : 1S CIA ii. 403. Frazer, Pausanuu 

dro rrjt tov 'A<r*XiprioO $e£iw<rew5, Et. ii. 149. Theagenes in many places: 

Mag. Paus. vi. 31. 9. 

8 oUta-Hp, rr£<myt , <ran-7jp : e.g. CIA 16 Herod, v. 47. 
ill. 493 ff., AM xviii. 10 Trajan wrijfn w Herod, v. 114. 
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such unlikely persons as Theagenes the athlete in Phocls and 
many other places'. The Homeric heroes one and all seem to 
have had this honour paid to thera. Ulysses was a hero in 
Laconia*, Agenor iu Argos 1 , Protesilaua in the Chersonese', 
even Hector in Boeotia". The warriors who fell at Plataea 
were worshipt as heroes with offerings of garments, firstfruits, 
and all that was customary year by year' ; the Spartans built 
a shrine to Maron and Alpheus who fell at Thermopylae'; and 
until late days a public vote might make heroes of the gallant 
dead 1 . Epicteta of Thera, in her well-known will, took upon 
herself this state function. She left her property to endow 
a shrine to the Muses and the Heroes, the last being herself 
and Phoenix her husband, with their two sons. In their 
honour recurrent feasts were to be kept up, with sacrifice and 
libation, when the statues of the heroes were to be adorned 
with garlands'. In course of time the idea lost all its meaning, 
and hero, like the German seliq, came to be a synonym for the 
dead"'. 

The heroes do more than protect mankind ; they also 
punish them for wrongdoing, or at least for an offence against 
themselves". In early times, of course, the line is not 
drawn distinctly between a ritual and a moral offence ; but 



' P»ll». vi. 3i. 3. Th« UQaUCWHiful 
tailors of Hippoilamia were worshipt 
aiberoes: Paus. vi. 21. 11. 

» Plat, yuartt. (Jr. JH. 

" Plut. Quant. Gr. 60. 

* HVrod. ii. 116; Philostr. Her. 
pauiin, who mentions also Nestor 303 
{696), Dioroede and Sthenelus 304 
(6W1|. lUteMM 305 (702), Agamem- 
non and MenelaiiH, Idomenens and 
Ajal 307 (706), Chiron and Palaineclus 
908 (708), Odysseus 312 (716), Teueer 
315 (721), Adieus, Sarpedon, Alex- 
Wider 316 (723), Helena I. Deiphobus, 
Potvdama«, Enphorbus 317 (725). 

* LncUa, Dear. Cane. 12 ; J.yco- 
phron 1906 ; Boscher i. 2482. 

* Thuo. iii. 58 ttttpur r!br ifitripur 
at, oh irofla*i»roi uri Mt)8u» tal 



iffilliiv lipoid, -rirTw dirapx*' irt^i- 

jmrn. 

7 Paus. iii. 12. 9. vi. 11. 9. 

' Cotlitz iii. 31% wt Tj>u r.nij» 
(Corayri); BGH ivii, 98 y itoAij 
AptTTJi trimr i^putra. A statue of 
Aristeas was dedicated to Apollo at 
Delphi for similar reasons, Herod. 
iv. 16. 

« JQI iii. 330. So the great Nichol- 
son's spirit is still propitiated with 
worship and offerings '■ Lyall, Asiatic 
Sludiet, ii. 301. 

1U 1CS i. 1715 and Index. 

11 Scliol. Arist. Birdt, 1490 ol i r tii 
8«ripYi)r« sal xa^e**! r »<i ^iirtXafewi. 
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Philostratus tells us that in his day they were the guardians 
of morals to some extent'. It is perhaps not rash to identify 
them with the mysterious daemons of Homer, who visit the 
habitations of men, marking their uprightness or evildoing 5 . 
Traces are found of human sacrifice offered to heroes, not 
only in such celebrations as the funeral games of Patroclus, 
but in the story of Sperthias and Bulis', and in the victims 
sacrificed to Scedasus and his daughters before the battle of 
Leuctra*. But in the times we have to do with, the usual sacri- 
fices were firstfruits in kind, and various animals : cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and goats, even horses, and sometimes fish 1 . In their 
honour the Arcadians celebrated regular feasts with their slaves 
in archaic fashion down to historical times". The heroes were 
brought into connexion with every meal by the libations which 
were poured to them in general and in particular', and by the 
custom, that any food which fell from the table was sacred to 
them 8 : this assumes an earlier offering of the firstfruits of 
the meal. Besides, eatables and drinkables were offered at the 
shrine, the offerer inviting the shades to join in his banquet ; 
this became later the Seofevta of the Dioscuri, Heracles and 
others 10 . The shrines generally included the hero's grave in a 



1 Philostr. Hct. 394 (680). 

a Qd. xvii. 48S ml t, 9eol fetoun 
ptpamiTtt aWooaToiffi rarToioi NM- 
Sorrtt ixiorpoipdovai »o\ijnt, dvfljiwiriu* 
iifiptv Tt Kal (foofjUW ityopwyTts. 

> Herod. y\\. 134—7. 

* Pint. Prlop. 20 ; see also Herod, 
iv. 71. 

1 Tliuo. iii. 58; Roacheri. 2506, with 
authorities. For thehor«e,BeePhilostr. 
Hrr. 294 (681). A white horse wbb 
sacrificed in Athena at the tomb of 
Toxaris, the Stranger Physician: Bee 
Fnuser, Pautaniat ii 148. A Ute 
Greek romance speaks of a horse as 
sacrificed at a girl's tomb: 'Epurrma 
liiiy/lfiarn iii. 20. 

* Heeataeus, ay. Alb. If, 149 a i Stop 
Si Tali ripuiri SiWi, 0o.'flimla iuyi\i) 
yiynrat *af (stiwvtoi wirTti peri rut 



5ov\viy ' oi Si TaiofT...*«rA rujp Traripw 

twi \t«w KaHufvi -,'■>"■"' h un t tom > 

» Bckol. Aesch. Ag, 24fi. 

- Boscher i. 2607. Compare Hir.v 
taeiie ap. Ath. iv. 149 A The Arcadians 
luri. ri SciTror uriwBii inmovrro. o6k 
&jrart^dfifvai rds ^flpar d\X' a^iarrfi- 
fitroi rots •f-wfiaij, ital tt^v awofxayb'oXi.&y 
(Wrot irtipipi. toCto to(oCit« trtta. 
Tut ir Tail i/upiSoit yiro/Uruii rvirript- 
yin. &f3w. 

* Philoatr. Her. 291 (U75), 320 (742). 

10 imeiibs or MfoitVia. CIA i, 4, 
Paton, Inter, of Cot, 36 6", e»; 
Hoscheri. 1169(vasepaintiDg);Heiizey, 
Miii. arch, de Mac. 41S pi. 25. 1 (relief). 
Schol. Pind. Nem. vi. 68, yhtrtu iv 
AeX^dTi ijpa<rt {ivia, it oh drntu 6 Scot 
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walled precinct, with a sacred grove, a place for sacrifice, and a 
heroum with table, couch, and the necessary implements. One 
of these shrines is prettily described by Phi lost ratus 1 . "Protesi- 
laus," he says, "lies not in Troy, but here in the Chersonese, 
and the barrow there yonder on the left marks his tomb. 
Those elms were planted around the barrow by the nymphs, 
and on the trees they would seem to have written this law: 
that the branches which are turned towards Ilium Hower early, 
and cast their leaves soon and die before the time, as was 
the lot of Protesilaus, while on the other aide the trees live 
and do well. ...And the shrine, wherein, as our fathers have told 
us. the Medes wreaked their insolence, on which even smoked 
6sh came to life they say, there it is, and you see how little is 
left, of it. But then it was fine methinks, and by no means 
small, as may be guessed from the foundations. And this 
statue stood upon a ship, for the base is shaped like a prow, 
and an admiral dedicated it. But time has defaced it, and to 
be sure the people, by anointing it and fastening upon it their 
prayers." 

The importance and the antiquity of hero-worship have 
been very much underrated. The heroes meet us everywhere, 
and in many instances one stands in the precinct of a more 
famous god. There was an ancient shrine of the Hero in the 
Olympian Altis*; Apollo Ptoan stood side by side with a Hero 
Ptoan"; Butes had an altar in the Krechtheum'; Athena, and 
later Asclepius. threw the neighbouring healer Amynus and the 
Hero Physician into the shade 1 ; we have already met with 
heroes at Delphi. It is inconceivable that these heroes should 
have grown up in such places after the greater gods had been 
introduced ; they were therefore on the spot before them. Take 
these facts in conjunction with the Homeric allusions to the 
daemons, and the Arcadian custom already mentioned, and the 
conclusion is forced upon us that we have here a system of 
worship which was older than the great gods. The Pelasgian3 



1 Philortr. Htr. 289 (B7S). 


nil. 244; Pans. ». 


■ J The Pelopeura, cp. Patw. ». 13. 1 ; 


< Paaa. i. 26. 5. 


of. also tntchr. eon 01. 682. 


1 Below, eti. v. 


■ IGA 182 y,put IlTBjfm, and BCH 
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the precinct for the purpose of consulting them, are attested for 
the dead among the Nasamones 1 , and alluded to elsewhere*. 
Sometimes the descriptive titles become abstracted and per- 
sonified as heroes, a point which has significance when we re- 
member that the Pelasgians did not name their gods*. Thus we 
find Amynos at Athens, the Defender 4 ; Eumenes, the Kindly, at 
Chios 5 ; Sosias, the Saviour, at Olbia*. Soter, the Saviour, was 
added to the name of Brasidas heroized 7 , and to Demetrius and 
Antigonus at Athens ; and in later days inscriptions are common 
which dedicate statues to the Roman Emperors under the title of 
Founder and Saviour 9 . Such titles imply protection in general, 
but others are more particular. There are heroes who specialize 
in war, as Phylacos the Guardian at Delphi •, Teichophylax at 
Myrina 10 , and Promachos at Psophis 11 ; Eunostos of Tanagra" and 
Deloptes 18 of Samoa have other functions which the names make 
clear. Or again, the healing of disease was the special function, 
and this especially where the worship centred round a medicinal 
spring 14 . Such are the Hero Physician at Athens 15 , and Asclepius 
at Tricca, of whom more anon. If there is a cave of mysterious 
vapours, oracle and prophecy come to the front, as in the case 
of Amphiaraus and Trophonius. But the idea of power in 
general is never lost sight of, and it is ascribed to the mighty 
dead throughout Greek history. Brasidas and Sophocles have 
already been mentioned as heroized; similar honours are as- 
cribed to Philippus of Croton 16 , Onesilos at Amathus 17 , even to 

1 Herod, iv. 172. xal ktIotxi ttjs olKovftdvifi. See Furt- 

* Plat. Coiuol. ad Apoll. 14, Herod. wangler 22, Roscher i 2516. 

v. 92. • Herod, viii. 39. Aristomenes was 

* Herod, ii. 52. also useful : Paus. iv. 32. 4. 

4 AM xxi. 330. » Hesych. s.v. 

5 Athenaeus, vi 266 d ; compare the n Paus. viii. 24. 6. 
title Eumenides, and the Good People M Plut. Quaest. Or. 40. 
in English folk-lore. " AM xxv. 172. 

6 Dittenberger, Sylloge, 248 101 . " Athenaeus xi. 512 r rd BtpyA Xovrpd 

7 Thuc. v. 11. Sophocles was hero- rd <paiy6fupa Ac rifr 7% rdrret'HpoffMbvf 
ized after his death as Dexion, because <paalt> etrou Upd. 



he had welcomed Asclepius to Athens : 1B CIA ii. 403. Fraser, 

dro Tijt rod 'AvkXtjtiov dc£tw<reuf, Fa. ii. 149. Theagenee in manj pi«M»i 

Mag. Pans. vi. 81. 9. 

8 oUioHp, KTlrrrit, aurr-fjp : e.g. CIA M Herod, v. 47. 

iii. 493 ff., AM xviii. 10 Trajan <ra>r%x " Herod, v. 114. 
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such unlikely persons as Theagenes the athlete in Phocis and 
many other places 1 . The Horaeric heroes one and all seem to 
have had this honour paid to them. Ulysses was a hero in 
Laconia", Agenor in Argos", Protesilaus in the Chersonese', 
Hector in Boeotia 5 . The warriors who fell at Plataea 
were worshipt as heroes with offerings of garments, firstfruits, 
and all that was customary year by year 6 ; the Spartans built 
a shrine to Maron and Alpheus who fell at Thermopylae'; and 
until late days a public vote might make heroes of the gallant 
dead 9 . Epicteta of Thera, in her well-known will, took upon 
herself this state function. She left her property to endow 
a shrine to the Muses and the Heroes, the last being herself 
and Phoenix her husband, with their two sons. In their 
honour recurrent feasts were to be kept up, with sacrifice and 
libation, when the statues of the heroes were to be adorned 
with garlands". In course of time the idea lost all its meaning, 
*Dd hen», like the German selig, came to be a synonym for the 
dead". 

The heroes do more than protect mankind; they also 
punish them for wrongdoing, or at least for an offence against 
tbomwlvee u . In early times, of course, the line is not 
drawn distinctly between a ritual and a moral offence ; but 



:4. 3. The unsuccessful 
i ii( Hippodamia were worwhipt 
: EkOft vi.31. II. 
» Plot. (Juaeil. Gr. 4$. 
' Plut. Quant. Gr. SO. 

* Herod, bt. 116; Philoatr. Hit. 
puaiin, who mention* also Nestor 303 
<69u), Diomede and Sthenelus 304 
(699|, EfaflooMtea 305 (702). Anameni- 
non and Menelaus, IilomeDKua and 
Aju 307 (T06), Chiron and Palamedes 
MS I7IIH,. Odjsaeiw 3U (716). Teucer 
316 1721). Aeneas. Sarpedou, Alex- 
ander 31fi (733), Helenus, 
MyriUMt, Eupliorbos 317 { 

* tnwilll. Dior. Cone, 
pbroo 1305: Boscher LI 



i-r,S 1( i.,,. 



iTopxdr 



7 Pans. iii. 12. 9, vi. 11. 9. 

< Colliti iii. 31% wt ij/xj n& 
(Corcyra) ; BOB xrii. 9a i, *iXit 
Aprr^i Irtitr d$t)pwitrir, A statue of 

All-tens wn> il.'iiiuii.'il to Apcilln ill. 
Delphi foe similar reasons, Herod. 
IT. 15. 

' I'll iii. 330. Su the great Nichol- 
son's spirit is still propitiated with 
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the precinct for the purpose of consulting them, are attested for 
the dead among the Nasamones 1 , and alluded to elsewhere*. 
Sometimes the descriptive titles become abstracted and per- 
sonified as heroes, a point which has significance when we re- 
member that the Pelasgians did not name their gods 8 . Thus we 
find Amynos at Athens, the Defender 4 ; Eumenes, the Kindly, at 
Chios 5 ; Sosias, the Saviour, at Olbia 6 . Soter, the Saviour, was 
added to the name of Brasidas heroized 7 , and to Demetrius and 
Antigonus at Athens ; and in later days inscriptions are common 
which dedicate statues to the Roman Emperors under the title of 
Founder and Saviour 8 . Such titles imply protection in general, 
but others are more particular. There are heroes who specialize 
in war, as Phylacos the Guardian at Delphi •, Teichophylax at 
Myrina 10 , and Promachos at Psophis 11 ; Euuostos of Tanagra" and 
Deloptes 18 of Samos have other functions which the names make 
clear. Or again, the healing of disease was the special function, 
and this especially where the worship centred round a medicinal 
spring 14 . Such are the Hero Physician at Athens 15 , and Asclepius 
at Tricca, of whom more anon. If there is a cave of mysterious 
vapours, oracle and prophecy come to the front, as in the case 
of Amphiaraus and Trophonius. But the idea of power in 
general is never lost sight of, and it is ascribed to the mighty 
dead throughout Greek history. Brasidas and Sophocles have 
already been mentioned as heroized; similar honours are as- 
cribed to Philippus of Croton 16 , Onesilos at Amathus 17 , even to 

1 Herod, iv. 172. xal ktUttq rift olxovfUviit. See Furt- 

* Piut. Contol. ad A poll. 14, Herod. wkngler 22, Boscher i. 2516. 

▼. 92. • Herod, viii. 39. Aristomenes was 

* Herod, ii. 52. also useful: Paus. iv. 32. 4. 

4 AM xxi. 330. w Hesych. s.v. 

5 Athenaeus, vi. 266 d ; compare the n Paus. viii. 24. 6. 
title Eumenides, and the Good People M Plut. Qua est. Gr. 40. 
in English folk-lore. l3 AM xxv. 172. 

6 Dittenberger, Sylloge, 248 101 . " Athenaeus xi. 512 f rd 0e/>fid \ovrpk 

7 Thuc. v. 11. Sophocles was hero- rd (pawbfuya 4k ttjs yrjt rdrret 'HpcurXlot* 
ized after his death as Dexion, because <paalt> cIpcu Upd. 

he had welcomed Asclepius to Athens : " CIA ii. 403. Frazer, Pausaniat 

dro rijt tov 'A<TK\rjTtou 5c£t(iw-eci>f, Et. ii. 149. Theagenes in many places: 

Mag, Paus. vi. 31. 9. 

9 oUhjHis, Krlvrrfi, ffurr^p i e.g. CIA 16 Herod, v. 47. 

iii. 493 ff., AM xviii. 10 Trajan <jurr,p< »' Herod, v. 114. 
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such unlikely persona as Theagenes the athlete iu Phocis and 
many other places'. The Homeric heroes one and all seem to 
have had this honour paid to them, Ulysses was a hero in 
Laconia', Agenor iu Argos*. Protesilaus in the Chersonese', 
even Hector in Boeotia 11 . The warriors who fell at Plataea 
were worshipt as heroes with offerings of garments, first fruits, 
and all that was customary year by year 9 ; the Spartans built 
a shrine to Maron and Alpheus who fell at Thermopylae'; and 
until late days a public vote might make heroes of the gallant 
dead'. Epicteta of Thera, in her well-known will, took upon 
herself this state function. She left her property to endow 
a shrine to the Muses and the Heroes, the last being herself 
and Phoenix her husband, with their two sons. In their 
honour recurrent feasts were to be kept up, with sacrifice and 
libation, when the statues of the heroes were to be adorned 
with garlands*. In course of time the idea lost all its meaning, 
aud hero, like the German selig, came to be a synonym for the 
dead". 

The heroes do more than protect mankind; they also 
punish them lor wrongdoing, or at least for an offence against 
themselves". In early times, of course, the line is not 
drawn distinctly between a ritual and a moral offence; but 



1 I'm-, vi 24. 3. The utiaiirCL-ssdil 
■niton of HippO'htmia were worship! 
M hrtutt- ! Paus. vi. 21. 11. 

' PI lit. Quatil. Or. 48. 

■ Hut. Quant. Or. 50. 

■ H«od. il. 110; PhiloBM, Her. 
pudiu, who mentions itlso Neator 1103 
|tt»>). I'iomede an. I Sthenelas 304 
1699), Philoctrtes 305 (70S), Agameui- 
nuij »nd Menelnus, Idomeneus and 
Aj*i 307 (706), Chiron aud Pulaniedes 
808 (708), <>dvs»*us 312 (71fi), Teucer 
111 |721). \enaui. Sarpedon, AW- 
mtftei S16 (723), Holenus, Deiphobu*, 
PoljiUm*-, EnphnrbnB.1I7 (735). 

* Locian, Dear. Cone. IS ; Lyco- 
phton 1205 ; Roacher i. 9463. 

* Time. iii. 58 grartpur rue ituripur 
*1«1, oh irodararrai tri MijJw «ai 
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(Coroyra); DCH : 
iprni's tvcKtr i/pmuMdfy. A statue of 
Aristeas was dedicated to Apollo at 
Delphi for similar reasons, Herod. 
iv. 15. 

» IGI iii. 330. So the great Nicliol- 
son'o spirit is still propitiated with 
worship and offerings '■ Lyall, Aiiatic 
Studiei, ii. 301. 

Iu IGS i. 1715 and Index. 

11 Schol. Arist. Bird,, 1490 o! jpwet 
iuaopYijTm val x a ^ fJrni T ^ fturt\a{avei. 
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Philostratus tells us that in his day they were the guardians 
of morals to some extent 1 . It is perhaps not rash to identify 
them with the mysterious daemons of Homer, who visit the 
habitations of men, marking their uprightness or evildoing 9 . 
Traces are found of human sacrifice offered to heroes, not 
only in such celebrations as the funeral games of Patroclus, 
but in the story of Sperthias and Bulis 3 , and in the victims 
sacrificed to Scedasus and his daughters before the battle of 
Leuctra 4 . But in the times we have to do with, the usual sacri- 
fices were first fruits in kind, and various animals : cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and goats, even horses, and sometimes fish 6 . In their 
honour the Arcadians celebrated regular feasts with their slaves 
in archaic fashion down to historical times 6 . The heroes were 
brought into connexion with every meal by the libations which 
were poured to them in general and in particular 7 , and by the 
custom, that any food which fell from the table was sacred to 
them 8 : this assumes an earlier offering of the firstfruits of 
the meal. Besides, eatables and drinkables were offered at the 
shrine, the offerer inviting the shades to join in his banquet 9 ; 
this became later the deo^evia of the Dioscuri, Heracles and 
others 10 . The shrines generally included the hero's grave in a 



1 Philostr. Her. 294 (680). 
8 Od. xvii. 485 xal re Oeol &Ivohti 
pcpoucdres dXKodavouri travroioi reXe*- 

$OPT€S iTUTTfXHpdoWl vSXtJCLS, &P0p&T(aP 

Qfipiv re ical eOvofiir}* i</>opwPTCS. 
* Herod, vii. 134—7. 

4 Plat. Pelop. 20 ; see also Herod, 
iv. 71. 

5 Tbuo. iii. 58; Roscher i. 2506, with 
authorities. For the horse, see Philostr. 
Her. 294 (681). A white horse was 
sacrificed in Athens at the tomb of 
Toxaris, the Stranger Physician: see 
Frazer, Pausanias ii. 148. A late 
Greek romance speaks of a horse as 
sacrificed at a girl's tomb: 'Epurruca 
AnjyJjfxaTa iii. 20. 

Hecataeus, ap. Ath. iv. 149 d : Stop 
Si rots rjpbxri &vuxrt, povOwrla /ueydXi; 
ylypcrat xal eVrt&rrcu Torres fiera r(ap 



So6\(»fP ' ol Si iraxSes . . . turd tQp iraripup 
ivl \10wp Kadjfievoi yvfwol Setirpouffip. 

7 Schol. Aesch. Ag. 245. 

8 Roscher i. 2507. Compare Heca- 
taeus ap. Ath. iv. 149 c. The Arcadians 
fierb rd StTvpop cnrortids 4toiovvto, ovk 
&Tovi\pd/ACPoi ras XC'pBS ^^' diro/Ltorr6- 
fuvoi rots xf/wfwis, xal rfyp airopaySakiap 
tKoarot dirl^epe, rovro wotovprcs eVeica 
tG)v iv reus &fuf>6Sois yiPofUvtav pvicrepi- 
pQp 4>6(i(i>v. 

9 Philostr. Her. 291 (675), 326 (742). 

10 i€Piafi6s or 0co&pta, CIA i. 4, 
Paton, Inscr. of Cos, 36 6® c»; 
Roscher i. 1169 (vase painting) ; Heuzey, 
Miss. arch, de Mac. 419 pi. 25. 1 (relief). 
Schol. Pind. Nem. vi. 68, ylptrai 4p 
Ac\<po?s ijpoMri £eV(a, ip ols SoxeT 6 0ebs 
4ttI £eVia tcaXeiv rods rjpwas. 
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walled precinct, with a sacred grove, a place for sacrifice, and a 
hcronm with table, couch, and the necessary implements. One 
of these shrines is prettily described by Philostratus'. " Protesi- 
laus." he says, "'lies not in Troy, but here in the Chersonese, 
and the barrow there yonder on the left marks his tomb. 
Those elms were planted around the barrow by the nymphs, 
and on the trees they would seem to have written this law: 
that the branches which are turned towards Ilium flower early, 
and cast their leaves soon and die before the time, as was 
the lot of Protesilaus, while on the other side the trees live 
and do well. ...And the shrine, wherein, as our fathers have told 
us, the Medes wreaked their insolence, on which even smoked 
fish came to life they say, there it is, and you see how little is 
left of it. But theu it was fine methinks, and by no means 
small, as may be guessed from the foundations. And this 
statue stood upon a ship, for the base is shaped like a prow, 
and an admiral dedicated it. But time has defaced it, and to 
be sure the people, by anointing it and fastening upon it their 
prayers," 

The importance nnd the antiquity of hero-worship have 
beeu very much underrated. The heroes meet us everywhere, 
and in many instances one stands in the precinct of a more 
famous god. There was an ancient shrine of the Hero in the 
Olympian Altis"; Apollo Ptoan stood side by side with a Hero 
Ptoan'; Bates had an altar in the Erechtheum*; Athena, and 
laler Asclepius, threw the neighbouring healer Amynus and the 
Hero Physician into the shade"; we have already met with 
heroes at Delphi. It is inconceivable that these heroes should 
have grown up in such places after the greater gods had been 
introduced ; they were therefore on the spot before them. Take 
these facts in conjunction with the Homeric allusions to the 
daemons, and the Arcadian custom already mentioned, and the 
conclusion is forced upon us that we have here a system of 
worship which was older than the great gods. The Pelasgiaus 



« Philo-itr. Her. 289 (673). 
1 Tlit I'dopeum, cp. ?BUH. V. 18. 1 ; 
ef. »l*o tiurhr. i>un III. t)62. 

' IGA 162 tpw, n^ Ml and BCH 



ii. 2*4 ; Pans. U. 28. 6. 
' P»os. i. 26. 6. 
6 Below, ch. v. 
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inhabited Greece before those races which worshipped Zeus, 
Athena, and Apollo ; and the Pelasgians spoke of their gods 
without names 1 , doubtless by some such collective title as 
Heroes or Daemons. The worship of the heroes continues 
throughout Greek history, but is on the wane and is not 
official, although recognised in public oaths where it is not 
safe to neglect any being who might have power 1 . 

These conditions answer to what would be expected, if the 
heroes belonged to the worship of a subject population, over- 
mastered or conquered, but not crushed Side by side with the 
great gods such worship would go on, as the hero-worship does, 
lingering longest in rural places or country villages, and in cities 
supported rather by the poor than by the rich and great. It 
lingered, too, in the country because so little was needed in 
the way of apparatus. No gorgeous temple was necessary, no 
organised priesthood ; the family tomb was enough, or a modest 
shrine, not larger or more elaborate than the wayside chapels 
which at this day meet the traveller in Greece at every step. 
Indeed, there seems to be more than a chance resemblance 
between the ancient aud the modern practice. The * deserted 
chapels' or 'outside chapels'* are for the most part simple cells, 
standing alone in the midst of a field or a patch of woodland. 
Scores and hundreds are ruined, and often nothing remains now 
but the foundations ; many of them were built in Byzantine 



1 Cp. Herod, ii. 52, Diog. Laert.' i. 
10. 3 in xal vxjv toriv tvpciv Kara rovs 
d-fjfiovs r&v 'Adrjvaltav /!ta/uot>* dvuvv/xovs, 
VTdfxyrffia rijs rbrc yevofUvrjs i£€\a<T€<at 
(Epimenides and the plague). 

3 Mtueo Italico iii. 657, Crete: 
6/irvu) rav 'Effrtaw rav 4ji wpvraveltai 
teal rbv Arjva rbv ayopatav koI rbv 
Arjva rbv TaXXcuoi' koX 'AwiWtava rbv 
Ae\<plvtov Kal rav 'Adavalav rav xoXtoD- 
Xop Kal rbv 'AirAXciwa rbv Hotrtev koI 
rdv Aarovv Kal rdv 'Aprtpav xal rbv 
*Ap«a xal rav * Afapblrav Kal rbv 'Epfiav 
Kal rbv "AXtov koI rav Bpirbfiapriv koI 
rbfi QolvtKa Kal rav ' Ap.<f>iu>vav koI ray 
TSLv xal rbv ovpavbv Kal rjptaat Kal ijputdff- 



<ras Kal Kp&vas koI irora/uovf Kal Oeovs 
vdvras koI xdaat. So in a treaty 
between Rhodes and Hierapytna, Rev. 
Arch. xxxv. 235, Cauer 181 ayadqi 
rv\a e0|a<r0eu fiiv rod* Upets koI rovs 
Upodvras Tip 'A\i(p Kal r<j> 'P6d<p...Kal 
roU apxaytrats Kal rcis rjpuxri. A law 
of Draco ordained sacrifice to the gods 
and heroes together, firstfruits being 
offered: Porphyr. De Abst. iv. 380. 
G. B. Hussey, AJA vi. 59 ff. , calculates 
that hero- shrines are rare except in 
Laconia (28 known) and Attica (16), 
two of the most conservative parts of 
Greece. 

* ipHfiOKXrfff^d or l^uirXiprjtd. 
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times', and may fairly be assumed to stand on spots hallowed, 
for whatever reason, from times still more ancient. Some adjoin 
sacred welts, or sacred trees', on which hang the rags of devout 
worshippers, and may have been holy places before the Greeks 
came to Greece. Some are still cared for and kept neat ; 
within you find a rude altar, an icon or two, some tapers and a 
font, with the offerings of the faithful. But most of these 
chapels, even ruined ones where a village is near, are the scene 
of some yearly festivity. Their patron saints are remembered 
by the country folk; and on the saint's day there is often a 
local Panegyris, and even the sacrifice of some animal with 
gilded horns*. It would be rash to propound theories when ho 
little is known; but it is surely not fanciful to believe that 
these shrines may often stand on the. site of a hero-shrine, or some 
farmer's chapel sacred to Pan or Demeter, Several are found 
near a medicinal spring, or ancient baths, and bear the name of 
the Saint Healer*. There are chapels on most of the high hills 
of Greece, now sacred to St Elias; in ancient times Zeus 
was usually worshipt in such places, and he seems to have 
displaced local names". 

Closely allied with these are the chthonian deities ; who may 
themselves have been often deified heroes, but in any case, like 
them, have protective and retributive power", and were ap- 
pealed to in sickness*. Assuming that they really are deified 
ancestors, it becomes easy to understand why they so often go 



: MifTp4»oXii near Dip in 

11 Lesbos ; another in 
Co* up on the hills. I have noted 
many in the eaatern islands. See 
Folk-Lon, vii. 149, 

'Neat Kalloni, Lesbos; Bee my 
paper in Folk-Lure, vii. 147. Cp. 
Homer Od. 425 «., CIA iv. 2. 276 
rptrroiaf fioOttpx * vjJitJa^pwp. 

' At Qapd-tot or eopdinji- In Lesbos, 
near the Bay of Kalloni ; in Geranda, 
near B ranch idae : a little way from 
The last item is signifi- 
lo is perhaps the dedication of 
the church in Lindoa (Rhodes), which 



worshipped Athena, to the Virgin. 
The Hm-ayta r&Xaov, or Virgin of the 
Grove, just outside the city of Cob, 
may preserve a memory of the grove 
of the ancient shrine; there ia no 
vestige of a grove there now. 

' Preller, dr. it, Uflfall Cp, HC1I 
uii. 244 (Taygetos, PsrnassoB, Ar. 
dettos. etc.); Pans. far, 28. 6; Farnell, 
i. 152 a. 

* Aesch. Earn. 263 tfyai yip "A.iiji 
itrrl* eWivot pperv*- Brtpdt x 8a r it 
!ATOy<idtf>(; ravr' eirurrp QpO'l- 

' The sanctuary of Hades and Per- 
sephone at Acharaca was visited by 
the sick, Strnbo liv. 1. 44. 
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in pairs. There would seem to have been an earlier local pair 
at Eleusis, which were displaced by the coming of others ; for 
one relief, which bears the presentment of Demeter and the 
Maid, shows a pair of divinities seated by them, who are 
inscribed as the Qod and the Goddess 1 . Where the great gods 
are distinguished by appropriate titles, they may well have 
stepped into the places of such as these. Zeus Chthonius and Ge 
Chthonia' may be an instance in point ; and another pair, Zeus 
Meilichius and Meilichia*, have associations much the same as 
those of Demeter Chthonia 4 . In the Hellenistic age, Sarapis 
and Isis inherited the functions of many of the older pairs. 

So much by way of introduction, and very necessary it is to 
the right understanding of the reliefs. As to the occasion of 
the offering, we have as a rule no key; except that we may 
assume the customary feast as a usual time of dedication, and 
sentiments of gratitude or propitiation for the cause. In this 
chapter we shall deal only with the general features of Dedica- 
tions to Heroes, leaving aside for further examination those 
which are specifically inscribed as thank-offerings for healing or 
deliverance, and all that are associated with Asclepius and other 
healing gods. With the exception of this last important class, 
most of the dedications to the heroes known to us belong to the 
later periods of Greek history: but this is probably an accident, 
due to the fact that their shrines were less important and have 
not been so thoroughly examined. 

An obvious offering would be the figure of the Hero. The 
base of one such has been discovered in Athens 5 , and in Argos 
another base which seems to have borne one of the Dioscuri 6 . 



1 'E0. *A/>x. 1886, 19, pi. 3. 

3 Dittenberger, Sylloge 873, Myco- 

D08. 

8 BCH ix. 404 Boeotia ; IGS, 1814 ; 
Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 4. 

4 Dedications to her in Hermion: 
Collitz iii. 3382—3. 

6 'Abator v. 161. 23 ...rrfs rjpwi 
e6£«[|uvof. 

• Collitz iii. 3262 tup pavoSfav 
rol Ntpaxa foiOw. The base bore one 



statue of the stiff 'Apollo' type. 
M. Frankel (AZ xl. 383) argues that 
the sons dedicated their father's por- 
trait, because (1) there was one statue, 
(2) the givers' names are omitted. But 
(1) dedications to one of the Dioscuri 
are known, AM ii. 218; and (2) the 
dedicators' names are not necessary 
(see chapter xn.). Frankel quotes a 
similar dedication from Delphi BCH 
vii. 445. But the conclusive objections 
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Statues of course stood in the shrine 1 , but the number is small 
of those specially dedicated. I may mention a figure of Heracles 
dedicated by a Greek near Rome*; and a statuette of Hades 
enthroned, one of the few such which are inscribed". At 
Eleusis* and at Tegea" have been found hundreds of small 
statuettes representing Demeter enthroned, with high head- 
dress and long robes. Similar figures were offered in other 
shrines of importance, but there is little direct evidence for the 
Heroes. One shrine, however, thai of Meiielaus and Helen near 
Therapne in Laconia 6 , has been excavated, and has yielded au 
interesting series of figures'. About four hundred objects made 
of lead were found, including warriors armed with round shield 
and Corinthian helmet, mounted men, others stark-naked; and 
female figures of various types, some dressed in a long robe and 
holding a spear, others armed with the bow, others winged. 
There were also draped female figures with the polos head-dress, 
girls playing upon the flute, and what look like running or 
dancing men; there were animals, the lion and the horse, palm 
leaves and garlands, a Centaur, and other things'. Some of 
these may well have been meant for the figures of Menelaus 
and Helen, armed or dressed in various fashions because the type 
was not fixed, and the idea was that of a protecting power'. If 
the winged goddesses were not Helen (and no reason appears 
why they should have been Helen), perhaps they may belong to 
a yet earlier shrine of the ancient goddess called by the Greeks 



to bis view are that the person dedicated 
: be mentioned hi ait honorific 
r., and that honorific statues are 
Dot known bo curly. For the difficult 
inscr. of Niooles nee p. 27. 

1 Pans. iii. 15. 3, CIA i. 860. 

1 IGSI 1004. Pausanias U. 11. 6 
records another. 

' Spuria: no. 3 in Dresael-Milch- 
bofcr's Catalogue AM ii. 297 ft. 

* In the Museum at Eleusis. 

» AMiv. 1706".; below, ch. vm. 

« Paus. iii. 19. 9, Herod, vi. 61, 
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H ff., pi. i, 



* The palms or garlands were per- 
haps held in the hands of figures, as 
we see tliem in terracotta statuettes 
( below, eh, viii.). Tliejirills or gridirons 
which M. l'erdrizet found so mysterious 
are the bases of animal figures ; many 
were found at Olympia with the 
animals upon them. lira men ran 
Of. 198, 202, etc. 

' Without proof I cannot accept the 
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Artemis ; similar figures were found in Apollo's temple at 
Amyclae, which appear to be as old as the Mycenaean age 1 . 
But the maidens with musical instruments are more likely to 
have been meant for the worshippers, or for some official who 
played a part in the ceremonies, dedicated as a memorial of the 
rite. Palmettes and wreaths, if offered independently, would 
be cheaper memorials of the act of worship. Animals must be 
interpreted in the light of the larger series of Olympia, Dodona, 
and the Cabirium*. We never hear of the lion as a sacrificial 
animal ; and if the horse was sacrificed to a hero, it was not sacri- 
ficed to Zeua It is safer therefore to assume, that the lion is 
the hunter's thank-offering, and the horse that of the warrior, 
the racer, or the breeder. At this date, the early sixth century, 
toys are probably out of the question. What to make of the 
centaur I do not know. In the Olympian Felopeum were 
figures of men and animals, tripods, vases, rings, needles, 
articles of adornment and of value, and armour 8 . A variety of 
objects, though not so great, was found in the Tarentine shrine 
of the Dioscuri 4 . Here we have reclining male figures and 
seated female figures, probably combined together originally 
into a group like that of the Hero Feast ; but very often a child 
is held by the female, or climbs upon the couch. There are also 
masks, and terra-cotta discs with a head in relief; heads of Pan, 
Silenus, and the Gorgon; and miniature vases, amphorae and 
others, in thousands. There are armed men and riders, a youth 
with an oil-flask, a satyr, a lad on a ram, and numbers of human 
heads covered with a ceremonial head-dress. 

Fragments of bronze and fictile vases have been found 
bearing dedications to heroes: the hero's name is commonly 
not given. It is impossible to say whether they were given 
because of their value, or for use, or as memorials of some act 
of ritual. That vases used in ritual were left at the shrine 
is proved by the tomb of Menidhi, but an inscription 
suggests some more special occasion. Part of a fictile vase, 
with an archaic dedication, was found in a place at Megara 

1 AZ xxx. 19. 4 Gaz. Arch. vii. 155 ff., AZ xl. 

2 Below, chs. u. and vm. 286 ff. 
8 Bronzen von 01. 3. 
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identified by another inscription as a hero shrine 1 . A vase 
found at Tarentum, bearing the hinder part of two horsea, 
is dedicated to the Saviours 11 . A black fictile vase of the early 
fifth century, found at Mycenae, is inscribed "of the hero'." A 
trade guild dedicate a bronze vessel to their local hero in 
Phocis*. A vessel of stone from Cyprus bears a similar 
legend . Altars are also dedicated to the heroes: to the 
Dioscuri for example", or to Theseus in Attica', to Heracles 
in Boeotia". One at least of these was the gift of a priest on 
his election"; one was given in obedience to a dream'; others 
in return for preservation 10 : all are of later date than the fourth 
century. Dioniedon of Cos, who left by will an estate for 
founding a sanctuary to Heracles, presented the furniture : 
table, couch, cups and mixing jar, lamps, brazier, censers, 
and a rug, together with two clubs and five golden crowns 
for the statues". Herodotus speaks of gold cups being offered 
to Protesilaua'*. 

The dedication of arms and armour is also recorded, but 
the motive is not always clear. If Heracles could be invoked 
in battle", then captured arms might be offered to him ; and 
Philostratus mentions Mysiau arms that hung by a medicinal 
spring 1 *. But the shield and helmet which hang on the wall of 
* heroiim, in a fifth century relief from Cumae 1 ", or in later 
reliefs from Samos". may be part of the hero's own equipment. 

We need do no more than mention the offerings of first fruits 
in kind", food, flowers, wreaths 18 , money 10 , and locks of hair ; the 

' J 



, 



. 3193 (E]i'-. \«'Saj «d 
*A<.X ...<M*w: cp. 3492, 3495—7. 
1 IOSI 2406"" {awriptt). 
' IGA 29, Collitz iii. 3313 rev ijpuot 

fct- 

• ItlA tU EUfmiun ad roi <rim6a- 
luoirfiyoi &riih)nar iiii 17/H01. 

Collitz i. 'J6 H6*fop I0*m rA w""- 
CIA It. Suppl. 1. IMS ft Arwmir. 
CIA ii. 1205, Sybel 6221—2. 
/OS i. 1829 (Leoctra) <h\cu«i Aw 
iTIjuMTui'mrr' jrcipw. 

* CIA ii. 1205 'AiroXWifcjl 'ItpwvM 
Faiwofoiot liptit ycvbpirtii nji BitJii. 

■» BCH iii. 293 ftp oiifom eiixij*. 



13 Below, p. 90. 

» Philoatr. Her. 800 (691). 

" Cat. Bert. M-at. S05, Boscher 
i. 2556. 

« Ail nv. 176 0. 

" Thuo. iii. 58, Herod, iv. 71. 

la PhilosW. Hrr. 296 (684) bwtxn 
'D^ffouirif cwl anpx'uv iydpurot, tri- 
ptpt rj *6«i rat rt t)S{ow run ittwt\uir 
'(aipiir avry <fiaiJ7pa trpuya, ad (uiiwi- 
MW t$ TlaXau7!it( tipaamr. Luciait, 
Charm. 22. 

'» Aelian, VH viii. 18. 
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first and last will be presently considered, and with the others 
we have no concern. We must, however, mention that models 
or images of the perishable things offered in the sacrifice were 
sometimes offered in stone, metal, or clay. Thus among the 
finds at a sanctuary of chthonian Persephone, unearthed at 
Tarentum, are a number of clay animals, and in particular 
a whole series of pigs 1 . One Lysistrate at Athens dedicated 
to Heracles a stone shaped like a cake, with appropriate in- 
scription 9 . Statuettes of the votary holding a pig or other 
sacrificial animal are known in several places'; they may be 
mentioned here because the pig was a favourite offering to the 
chthonian deities. 

But the most interesting dedications are the reliefs, which 
survive in large numbers. The hero is represented in various 
forms. Sometimes he is distinguished by attributes ; as Heracles 
by club and lion-skin, the Dioscuri by their horses and hats of 
a peculiar shape. More often the heroes are stalwart young 
men, as Theseus is represented; or youths mounted on horseback, 
or standing beside their horses, with hounds or huntsmen. We 
learn from Philostratus that these were the forms under which 
the hero was supposed to appear to his worshippers 4 . He tells 
us that if they showed themselves in a sweat, it portended 
storm and flood ; if dusty, drought ; blood on their arms meant 
plague and pestilence; and when none of these signs were 
seen, good seasons would follow and the earth bring forth her 
kindly fruits. Horse and snake are the general attributes of 
the hero 8 , and the snake often twines round a tree, repre- 
senting no doubt the sacred grove. The hero is often found 
associated with greater deities: as Neoptolemus at Delphi, 
Erechtheus at Athens, Triptolemus at Eleusis. The type of 



i JHS vii. 22, 24. 

2 Sybel 4014 ; below, ch. vra. 

* Kekul6, Terracotten von Sicilien, 
25 Camarina, 33 Gela, 19 Acragas. 

« Philostr. Her. 294 (680) imrorpo- 
<pciv T€ yap <pa4Tiv airrdv xal dvXircvtty 
teal e^/jpas airreatfcu. The horse was not 
peculiar to the Dioscuri. 

5 It is hard to agree with Furt- 
wangler (Coll. Sab. i. p. 27) that the 



horse has a hidden meaning, and is 
meant to symbolize the ''mastery" of 
the ancestor over his descendants ; or 
that the dog is there because "sacred" 
to certain deities. Horse and dog are 
the natural comrades of the hunter; 
and they cannot tell us what hero is 
depicted. They are properties in a 
character costume. See more in ch. 
xrv. 
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hero-reliefs is freely used for sepulchral, where the dead is 
heroized ; but the votive character of many of these is clear 
from the inscriptions'. I shall cite these as votive where they 
are so inscribed or not at all, but omit those which bear only 
the usual sepulchral formula. 

The reliefs' may be divided into three main classes: scenes 
of Ritual, scenes of Feasting, and scenes of the hero's Activity. 
The third class splits into two groups, according as the horse 
does or does not form an integral part of the composition. The 
groups overlap to some extent. 

1. Ritual: the Hero Unthroned. Chief and most ancient 
in this division are the Laconian reliefs mentioned above. 
Sometimes a heroized pair is seated upon the throne 1 ; or the 
female stands before the male, pouring the libation for him*; 
many show the male figure alone 6 , and two male figures even 
are found*. The hero feeds a snake from his goblet'; or a 
dog fawns upon him 6 . He holds a pomegranate in one band, 
the goblet in the other"; or the woman holds a wreath". 
A horse's head, or a whole horse, appears framed in the corner . 
Once a youth holding jumping- weights appears between two 
male figures*. The later slabs are inscribed with names 10 . 

The same type recurs in Boeotia. An archaic slab from 
Lebadea shows the hero seated, with staff and goblet" ; in 
another, of the fifth century, a female pours the libation before 
him". From Patrae in Achaia we have a seated hero, with the 
female figure behind, and in front nine worshippers leading 



' E.g. Cat. Berl. Mm. 807 KaUirf- 
XijI 'AXffiMx"' &*i8i)Kf, 4th century. 

9 My account is based on Reseller's 
Ail i clt- ihiiis, but tbe c lass iti cation is 
not quite tbe same. See also F-W. 
MB.; AM iv. 12s a. 

» Colt. S.ib. i. l, = Cat. llerl. So. 731. 

• Ny-CarUbtrg Vi, = AM viii. 3&4, 
pLxvi. 

• AM vii. 260 II. 

• AZ xli. pi. IS. 3. 
AM iv- 127. 4, pi. viii. 2, v. pi. 

tu. If AZ xxxi*. 294; AM rL 858"=. 
AM vii. pi. vii. 



' F-W. 55. 

10 Deneken sees a similar type in 
Crete: Roscher i. 2509 n. Plutarch 
says that the Spartan tomba were not 
inscribed with Dames except when the 
dead was killed in battle : hut. Lac. 18. 



1 .-LI/ i: 



317. ! 



. 270, 



111: 



F-W. 15. 

'•- No. 140 in Kiirte's Catalogue. AM. 
iii. 301 £f. Sometime*) the female figure 
becomes the most important of the 
relief, a» nos. 30-32 in Dr.-Milchh., 
AM ii. 134, bat there is no principle of 
difference to suggest a new class. 
2—2 
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a ram ; there is a shield hanging upon the wall, and a horse- 
head in frame 1 . In the museum at Corfu is a terra-cotta slab, 
with a female pouring the libation before the enthroned hero, 
and a second female figure also enthroned. The hero feeding 
a Hnake recurs in Olbia, where we know Achilles was wor- 
shipt'. In Berlin is a slab of uncertain origin, but of late 
date, in which we see the hero enthroned on a raised dais by 
the altar, and a troop of worshippers, one of whom leads a horse ; 




Fin. 2. Hero Belief, from Patrae. 
Boucher j. col. 2571, fig. 8. 

there is a tree with a snake twined round it; and on the wall 
hangs a case with tools, doubtless meant to indicate the dead 
man's calling 3 . A fine third-century relief shows a bearded 
man seated in a chair, under which is a snake ; a female pours 
the libation. The type resembles Asclepius, but is not that 
god*. Sometimes the hero stands in a sacrificial scene before 
the altar, as in a relief from Samoa . 

2. The Hero reclining, and partaking of a feast. Of this 
type, which is known as the Hero Feast or the Death Feast', 

1 AM iv, 125. 1, 164; F-W. 1071. 
See fig. 2. 
' Rosoher i. 2571. 
■ Cat. Bert. Sc. 804. 

• AM viii. 364, pi. iviii. 1 (Leiden). 

* AM iit. 172 'tipwi iijXAimjt: 
situ, one worshipper. The saine hero 
in Peiraeus, coupled with Bendis i 
BCHixiii. 370; Diimmler, Atinali Iv. 
1B2. 



* See Hilchhofer, Jalirb. ii. 25 ; Cat. 
Brit. Mvt. Sc. p. 298, and noa. 711 ff. ; 
Cat. Bert. Sc. 814 ff. ; Wolters, AZ il. 
800 ; Gardner, JUS v. 107 ; von Fritze, 
AM xxi. 347. The Inst completely 
disposes of the attempts to explain 
these as Family Feast simply. The 
history of the type is dead against 
supposing them to have originally 
referred to the mythical Feast in the 
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le three hundred examples remain, the oldest of which comes 
from Tegea. Most of them belong to Attica, and the type is 

; in Peloponnese and the southern islands, somewhat more 
common in Thrace, Asia Minor, and the northern isles ; in 
Boeotia and Thessaly it is practically displaced by the Rider 
type. One example comes from Naucratis 1 . 

The Tegean relief is broken, and the reclining hero has lost 
all but his feet. A seated female figure turns towards him, 
and before her is a naked lad holding a wreath uplifted in his 
left hand 1 , A fifth-century relief from the Peiraeus shows the 




Fin. 3. Death-Feast lielief, from Peiraeus. 



hero reclined and holding a bowl, while the female sits as 
before; a boy draws wine from a mixing-bowl, a dog eats the 

Underworld; hut this idea may have 
become associated witli the old type 
n later times. The actual moment 
represented may perhaps be, as von 
Fritze believes, the dessert ; but too 
much stress must not be laid on the 
fact thai cakes of pyramidal shape are 
•■ not known in the death cult " (349). 
Do we know everything about the 
death cult? It is equally rush to deny 
the sacrificial character where the hero 
himself pours the libation : he may be 
supposed to do bo as bead of the 
family. The same type is used for the 



gods, where there can 1™ 
of a family meal. Milchhofer points 
out that while Only one (poesibly) is 
found iu a cemetery, many are found 
in shrinea : Sybel 3993, 4093, 4272, 
4320, 4694. 4897, 4958, 4983, 4995. 

1 Niiueratia ii. 22—3 : hero reclines 
on couch, female site feeding a snake 
out of a sauoer; boy drawing wine 
from crater; horse's head in corner: 
one female worshipper with uplifted 
hand. Samoa: AM in. 176 ff. 

« F-W. 64, ^iJtf iv. 135. 162, pi. *ii., 
Sybel 3090. 
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scraps Uitder the table, and a worshipper is present'. An altar 
for incense often appears, on or near the table'; the crater is 
constant, and the hero holds a drinking horn'. Fruit, especially 
pomegranates, and cakes lie on the table, the cakes being of 
a pyramidal shape*. Dog and snake often appear, and the 
horse is hinted at s . Rarely we see a boat, or a man in a boat*. 
Weapons occasionally hang on the wall. Sometimes two male 
figures recline together 7 , or a woman alone, who perhaps offers 
drink to the serpent 8 . 

The Death-Feast type has been found, as might have been 
expected, in the Asclepicum at Athens', in the shrines of Am- 
phiaraus in Oropus and Rhamnus 1 ", and at Athens in company 
with an Amphiaraus relief". These facts go to show both the 
votive character of the type, and the heroic character of 
Asclepius and Amphiaraus, The type of face varies, often 
approaching that of Zeus or Hades. The same type of 
relief is associated with Asclepius", with Dionysus", with 
Hercules and the Muses 14 , with Hades", with Hecate 1 *, with 
the Dioscuri 1 ', with Zenxippus and Basileia", later with Isis'*. 
The heroic figures sometimes have the look of portraits' . 
Once the scene is found on a painted vase", and the type is 
known in terra-cotta groups". 



1 F-W. 1053, Sybel 325. Roseher 
i. 2655, fig. 3. See fig. 3 in text. From 
the plate of finding the hero is identi- 
fied with Asdepius. Cp. F-W. 1053 Ef., 
Cat. Brit. Miu. Se. 711. 

1 If incense was first offered to the 
dead in the Hellenistic age, this proves 
nothing for the origin or general inter- 
pretation of the type. 

1 For the significance of this see 
Athenaeua xi. 461b, Aristoph. frag. 
Kocki. p. 617. 

* See for these AM xii. 351—2: 
pomegranates, AZ xxxv. 139 ff,, no. 
U,fnam. ...Tiw^MmM.. 

• No. 92 in von Dunn's list, AZ 



' Cat. Brit. Mux. Se. 721. 



» JaArft.ii. 36 ff.; d.V xviii. 241. 

10 Dclliou 1891, p. 27 no. 23; AMI*. 
" Deltloa ISal, p. 115 no. 5; AM 

U. 

a F-W. 1070. 

'» F-W. 1135, 1843. 

" AZ ilii. 81, Cat. Berl. Se. 832 
(Roman date, from Smyrna). Cp. 
another in Tarentuin.ltoBcheri. 2542*. 

11 Eleoais : 'E*. 'Apx- 1BM6, pi. 3, 

10 Woman with torch, perhapn the 
Maid: Sybel 5981. 

17 Tarentum, terra-cotta : Roiober 
i. 2679. 

« Jahrb. ii. 27. 

» Antike Bildwerke ii. IBS. 

» See Cat. Brit. Mm. Se. 784. 

" AA 1890, p. 89. 

B Tttrentom: AZ il. 386, Gaz. Arch. 
vii. 165. 
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A combination of the types of Sacrifice and Feast appears 
on some monuments. Thus worshippers are seen in the corner, 
assisting at the feast with uplifted hands 1 . The heroes take 
no account of them, and they stand as accessories outside the 
picture, just as the dedicators kneel unnoticed in some Italian 
painting*. So too we Bee victims and sacrificial implements 
forming part of the festive scene*. 




4. Hero Feast, from Peiraaaa. 
Le Ban, Voyage, pi. 54. 

We come now to the third group, where the Hero 
appears tts Rider or Hunter. In a fifth-century relief from 
Cumae' the hero is a youth clad in chlamys and petaaus, and 
bestrides a prancing steed ; behind him appears the heroized 
wife. A group of worshippers, of smaller size, face the pair, 
their hands uplifted; on the wall hang shield and helmet. 
There are no offerings and no altar, but a hare fawns on the 
smallest figure. Both hunting and war are thus hinted at in 



1 Cut. Brit. Mat. Sc. 716; Le I 
Voyage, pi, 54; F-W. 1069. 

1 Cat. BerL Be. 814 : 4th ci 
A liroikr (cries in the Siunoi Museu 
m.l7S(L 



3 Coll. Sab. i. pi. 33, Cat. Ath. 
MuMum Sc. 151G, 1539; AM Hi. 356; 
Col. Brit. Mm. Sc. 713, 714 (horse's 
head also), 717 {same). 

* Cat. Berl. .So. 805. See fig. G. 
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this scheme, and the combination is clearer still in another 
example from Tanagra 1 . The rider is armed in the cuirass; 




Fig. fl. Hero Belief. 
Cat. Berl Sculptures, no. 805. 

behind him a slave, with the hunting-club, and game on his 
shoulder, holds last to the horse's tail. A heroi2ed female 
figure bears bowl and jug for the libation. Often the hero 
leads his horse, as in a fourth-century relief from Tanagra', 
where an altar is present, and libation and adoration are 
repeated. A fine Attic piece of the fifth century* contains two 
divisions. In the upper is a heroum, containing a statue, with 
a large heroic figure seated on either side ; below, the hero 
unarmed leads his horse, the dog following behind. One adorer 
and an altar complete the group. There is only one early ex- 
ample from Attica of this type*; but both motives, the warrior 
and the hunter, become regular for sepulchral monuments. 
Boeotia presents us with half a hundred monuments of the 
type now in question, many of them being carved on small 
altars which were doubtless used for the rite depicted 6 . The 
hero now bestrides his horse, now stands by it ; he may be 
armed ; the horse approaches an altar, or even places a hoof 



1 F-W. 1076, 4th oeot. « Col. Bert. St. 808, ith cent. 

1 Cat. BerL Sc. 807 KaXXtrAi)! worshipper holds out a cake. 
'AXefi/idxui Avteyner. ' KoiUi, Kat. der boiot. Sk. it 

' F-W. 1073. iii. 319 ft. quotes 62. 



The 
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npoo it. A female figure is often present, ready for the 
libation 1 ; and there are troops of worshippers*. The hunt- 
motive only occurs on the tablet from Tauagra described above. 
Nearly all are early; one of the fifth century 5 , several of the 
fourth*; the best show Attic work or influence. 

From Thessaly comes a unique example ; there is the youth 
and the horse, and a group of worshippers; but there is also a 
female figure enthroned'. The sepulchral slabs from this 
district, when inscribed, are all dedicated to the heroized dead". 
The hero on horseback reappears in Laconia, and a beast 
is offered to him 7 . We shall come later to the Dioscuri, who 
occur in this scheme. From Argolis we have an actual hunting 
scene, an armed rider attacking a boar; the altar, tree, and snake 
occur on this slab'. In a Thyrean relief, the youth holds the 
horse's bridle, whilst he feeds a snake which coils about a tree. 
On the tree hanging are a shield and a sword, on the ground 
lance and body-armour, whilst a boy carries the helmet. The 
type is known in Pergamus, with a female in the divine aspect, 
and no worshippers 10 . 

Examples have been found in Rhodes", in Lemnos", and in 
Thasos", but in the small islands only one so far". This is more 
likely to be due to accident, or to the greater rarity of all 
works of fine art, than to the nature of the ground 10 . There 



' Noe. 138,143— l,C.il.IStrLSc.m7. 
1 Nor. 145 fl.. Berlin BOB f. 

* No. 10, AM iv. ]il. xiv. 1 ; perhaps 
the fragment F-W. 1306, which is 
made at Boeotian stone. 

•Son. 138, 141. 143, 145; fieri. 
Wl = Cott. Snb. pi. 39. 
' IWH >ii. pi. v.: ...« ttpWX™-- 

©fcoiJoiiot atiU^itv. 

* Ussing, Inter. Gr. merf. 39 ; 
Heniey, Mii: arrh, 418 pi. 26', 
Maul Otympt 469*, 475", 47G ", 
478". 483"; Lolling. AM xi. ol", 
54", 59* 130".", I30"\ 131". 
These reference* I take from Eosuher. 

■ AM ii. 433.no. 364. 

* AA 1856,58, and otheri. 
» Sybel 574, F-W. 1812. 



" BCII »(!. 509, pi. is. 

11 AZ ilii. 485. S = <7<1<. Brit. Mia. 
St. 753; Fnrtwingler, AM viii. 370. 

14 Conze, Heine auf Ltthos, 31 pi. 
15. 1. 

!• Conze, Intelrciie, 39 pi. 10. 8, 6S 
pi. 10. 6. 

11 From Araorgos : AM ni. 195 
(out). The hero, in helmet and tunic, 
rides a piancmw horse. There is a 
tree and snake, female divinity, wor- 
shippers, and a boy leading a ram to 
the altar. Now in Syra Museum. 

" Horses are used in every island, 
and donbtless were used there in 
ancient days. Deneken (in Itoaoher'e 
Diet.) takes the view that horses were 
less likely to be used in small islands. 
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are no early examples from the less Greek parts of the 
Greek world; but the type is common in Thrace during the 
later periods and the age of Roman dominion, and then 
appears in Macedon, Asia Minor, and even Illyria. In Thrace, 
several were found in a hero-shrine 1 . The Thracian copies are 
inscribed 'to the lord hero,' with or without the word €vxv v *> or 
to the heroized dead*, one to Apollo 4 , and one to the Dioscuri 6 . 
The hero rides or stands by the horse; dog and altar appear, 
and often the tree with coiling serpent 6 . Sometimes he hunts 
the boar 7 . Once a woman is present 8 , and once perhaps a 
worshipper 9 . 

The Macedonian examples are all dedicated to the heroized 
dead. Among them we meet with the boar hunt, and the 
snake coiling about a tree 10 . In Illyria the rider is armed, 
and gallops with lance in rest 11 . Most of the Asiatic types 
belong to heroized dead". Smyrna has produced several", and 
Cyzicus a few 14 , amongst the latter being one dedicated to 
Apollo". One of the Smyrna reliefs, as may be seen below, has 
travelled far from the original conception, including as it does 
an honorific inscription. From Pergamus came two rider-reliefe 
with worshippers, dedicated to the Hero Pergamus 16 . A large 
number have come to light in Phrygia or Pisidia, inscribed to 
the Preserving God 17 . Coloe has two, inscribed to heroized 
dead, one of them to Gaius Germanicus Caesar 18 . 



I Domont, Itucr. et num. fig. de la 
Thrace, 71. (The reff. to Domont I 
borrow from Roscher.) 

3 Kvply ifp&u, Domont nos. 24, 32, 
83 c, 39 ; €v X fy 32, 33 a, e, 39/. 

8 Domont 27. 

4 Domont 40. 

5 Domont 61 a. 

• Domont 6 — 8, etc. 

7 Domont 40, 49, 102. 

8 Domont 32. 

9 Domont 33 c. 

10 Fr6hner,Ifwcr. du Louvre, 194,216. 

II Henzey, Mi*s. arch, de Mac., 399 
pi. 31 *, 33 *. 

13 BCH vi. 442. 

18 Cat. Berl. Sc. 809, 810; 811*A£ios 



*A£/ov vot' below, i-cufcvri}* rjpun: 

812 (broken)... .iffttifurv : 835 AtoXXw- 
vidrjs 'A<TK\rjXL(idov rjpws ^iXdrarpis' ol 
Xwpircot ZcXcit&v <rre<pavov<xw dtiSlw 

audita <rr«payu> : JHS vii. 250, pi. C. 2. 

14 AM iv. 14 f., vii. 263 f.; Frdhner, 
Inter, du Louvre, 263. 

18 AM x. 208. 

16 JHS v. 261 ; vii. 250 pi. C, with altar 
and adoring women : ijpwi Ulepyafitjji. 

17 0ebs <r»ft>* : BCH i. 366, ii. 170, 
iii. 346, iv. 291, pi. ix., x. ; JHS viii. 
255 ; Coll. Sab. i. e 36. 3. 

18 Cat. Berl. Sc. 813; ^il/xiii. 18 ff., 
Taiif TepfxaviKi} avroKparopi Kcu<ra/x, 
female with bound hands Tepfiavla. 
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The enthroned figure is combined with the horse in an 
Athenian relief. The rider is also found combined with the 
Feast type, as in a slab from Tarentum. Here two male figures 
recline at the festive table, with the usual accessories, whilst a 
man leads a horse towards them*. 

4. In the last type, the horse forms no integral part of the 
scene. The Hero stands free, and is usually armed ; in an 
Argive relief he stands before an altar on which a boy is laying 
fuel*. In others, the female figure is over against him, pouring 
a libation. The oldest of this class known comes from Tegea, 
and is archaic*. Another example is in the Corfu museum, and 
has worshippers 8 . In Attica* and in Sicily 7 we meet with the 
same scheme, and there are others. Or the Hero gives the 
libation to a snake; as in certain examples from Sparta 8 and 
Tarentum'. 

A transitional type, between this and the thank-offering 
for a victory, is seen in the piece from Palermo, where Victory 
bearing a fillet Hies towards the hero 10 ; and in another, where 
Victory pours the libatiou". 

We shall now briefly consider dedications made to particular 
Heroes, and see how far these fall into the classes defined above. 
Dedications made expressly for stated occasions, such as grati- 
tude for healing or deliverance, will however be excepted, as 
I propose to take these in the succeeding chapters". 






: 



1 AM i*. 158. 6. 

' I* Has, Voyage, pi. 103. 1. 

' Rosther i. 25CB. 

* Won. Grtet pi- 1, = Roach t 
where it is wrongly explained i 
u nil Aphrodite. 

7 Palermo: AM viii. 370. 

• '.:„. !:■!-!. Be. 733 (archaic) ; IGA 
.11. Collin iii. 4400 i Boberts, Gr. 
Ep. no. 205. The inscription reads 

.... MA^xOIG iosoh.... 

tutored by Rohl mi nopo. eiojt\« Na- 
lupriia.. an a dedication by the youths 
to Theoclci, a man. It aeems in- 
credible that the dedication conlil take 



this form so early and leaye no other 
trace; in late periods of coarse it is 
common enough. It is hardly easier 
to suppose the noun 61011X7 to be accu- 
sative, as this also is a late formula. 
There seems to be no doubt as to the 
reading ; the hero's staff comes be- 
tween the two first words, so it is 
unlikely that iiartai-patr can be meant. 
But perhaps the dedication is meant 
for one only ; see p. 80. 
* Boucher i. 25GB. 



• AM \ 



i. 370. 



seplione and Dctni-ter ii 
to agriculture, oh. n. 
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Turning first to the chthonian deities, as most closely allied 
to what we have treated as the earliest type of worship, we find 
that Hades or Pluto 1 has more of the heroic than the divine 
about him. There appears to be only one temple recorded 
where Hades is worshipt under this name and alone, that 
seen by Pausanias in Elis*. He is generally associated, as 
Hades or Pluto, with the Maid and Demeter or with one of 
them*; sometimes with other heroic figures, Triptolemus, 
Eubuleus, or Iacchus; sometimes he goes by the name of 
Zeus Chthonius', or of Sulcus'. The practice of lectisternia 
is certain for Athens", and probable for his other centres of 
worship. A terra-cotta relief from the Malian Locri* shows 
a remarkable likeness to the Spartan Type 1. Scherer can 
hardly be wrong in his interpretation of this work as Hades 
and Persephone 6 . The pair, a bearded male figure, with 
wreath, and a female figure with diadem and veil, sit side 
by side ; he holds a spray of flowers, narcissus apparently, and 
she a large bunch of corn and a cock. The arm of the 
throne terminates in a snake. This is all which remains; 
one quarter of the original slab. Two reliefs of the Feast 
Type 2 came to light at Eleusis; these clearly represent the 
lectisternia already mentioned. They are not of early date or 



1 Pluto is the god of wealth, and as 
such dues not concern us here. The 
ii u.1 ne is Hist applied to the lord of the 
underworld in Soph. Antig. 12(10. 

1 Paus. vi. 25. 2, Rosoher, Diet. 
• Hades ' 1788. 

1 Seo Preller, Gr. Myth. 302. note I. 

Athens: with thcEumenides, Paus. i. 
28. 6, and at the Eleusiuium, with 
Demeter, the Maid, nod Triptolemus. 

Eleusis: with Demeter, the Maid, 
Iacchus, and Eubuleus (see belowj, 
SCII vii. 387 ff. 

Coronea: with Athena, according to 
Strabo ix. 2. 29. 

Peloponnese : Argos, Corinth, Pylos 
Triphylia, Sparta, Hermione, Olynipia ; 
sometimes as Zeus Chthonius, or as 
Clymenus (Rosoher, 1788—9). Tegea, 
with Demeter and the Maid: A M v. B9. 



Amorgos: AM i. 334. Myconoa : 

'KS-fyxuan ii. 237. Paros: 'A%it.v. 
15. 

Asia Minor : Acharaca, Strabo xiv. 

I. 44. Hierapolis, Strabo xiii. 4. 14. 
Halicarnaaaus, C nidus : Newton ii. 
714. Aplirodiflias: Mdiw. rty Evayy. 

z x - p- leo. 

* Their identity may be seen from 

II. ix. 457 Ziiii rt KartLxfli«ot «al irairi, 
II cpat<p6tr ta. 

B Eubuleus in Eleusis: see note 3. 
■ C/Ju.948— 950.combined: ro&aSt 

OBi rif nXourwPl «ol Til* Tp&Tfftw «xr/iq- 

7 Rosoher i. 1797, after .In;;. ,/. hut. 
xix. pi. F. 

' Koscher, I.e. There was a famous 
shrine of Persephone in this place. 
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of great artistic merit ; but they have considerable interest as 
attesting the cult of a chthonian pair in Eleusis beside the Two 
Goddessea The first shows two pail's, each seated by a separate 
table, with a pilaster between. The pair on the right are in- 
scribed To the God and To the Goddess ; the others though not 
inscribed are probably meant for Demeter and the Maid. A 
youth holding a jug over a large amphora completes the scene 1 . 
The other, but a fragment, bears the heads, both inscribed, of 
Pluto and the Goddess side by side ; Triptolemus was present, 
and his torch still remains; so was Eubitleus*. 

The third type does not appear to be used in connexion 
with Pluto, but the fourth is found in a late dedication from 
Macedonia; where the god, his body naked from the waist 
upwards, stands beside Cerberus'. 

Of other heroic personages, the Dioscuri are represented on 
the oldest known monuments, and these from Sparta, where 
they had a chthonian character*, and where their worship was 
very ancient 5 . They appear chiefly in Types 3 and 4: as a 
pair of naked youths, without attributes, mounted' or usually 
standing beside their horses', or standing opposite each other 
without horses 8 , or holding a wreath*. The inscription on the 
last example declares that the dedication is made for fear of 
the wrath of the sons of Tyndarus" 1 . A later relief, which may 



1 "E*. 'Afix- 1886, 19, plate 3 : Awn- 
l»A dWfrj«(- 0,a.- Sdii. CIA ii. 
Add. 1620 6. 

' 'E^. 'Apx- W86, 90, plate S 1 : 
Am(»TfiS7ji Euijt/iotoli '[ttpuitt itpffa 
StoCtai Btit «ni EiVJoiAf'uj. .trip tavrov 
«-iii rUr iw...«a) TJjt Siryarpoi X a P'~ 
tfn^pio* AitnTjTpt *al K6pijt av^BrjKtv. 
n\oi/ru*. t)i£. Tpi*T6\c)uil. Ei'flov\cvi. 
Bestorations are certain, ami therefore 
not indicated. CIA ii. Add, 1620 c. 

' Heo7f-)-. La VilU d'Eant en Macf- 
dot**. Rtv. Arch. n.h. xviii. 22: 9t<? 
fc-TTOTTj Il\oirrun xal t$ roXii 'Eni'n 
T. *\a*ta>t Ami), etc. (Boscher, 1798). 

< Find. .V™. I. S6 iwi KtiBtvi 
ya(ai br fv&Kaa Btpartai. Alemaa 
frag. 5 u'T6 tt)» yf/r ri}l Qiparrrji tlrat 



1 riut. Uc Frat. Am. 1. See Paua. 
iii. 24. 5, 26. 3. They were also wor- 
ahipt in Meaaenin., Arcadia, ArgoliB, 
Aohftia, Attica ; see Pans. i. 13. 1, ii. 

7. S, 22. 6, 3G. 6, iii. 14. 6, 20. 2, viii. 

8. 2, 21. 4. Thej were probably the 
a*«jc«t mufotof AmphiBBB: Alt*. 86. 
At Cyzicus, C1G 2157, 2158. 



i. Cat. i 



. Uft 



7 F-W. 67, AM ii. Cat., noa. 14, 20, 
301. 202, 209—212, 220. Crete: AJA 
n.b. i. 249, fig. 5. 

a JJfii.no. 204. 

* Ait viii. 371. pi. xviii. 2. 

" IGA 62 a IlWnriiat f! dvrtr|iM 
AiaaKH'jimatv a-ya\|ia, Ttrtapttir 3\&i- 
|1hv ftarw Airi&&&\uvoi. AM viii. 372, 
pi. xviii. 2. 
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be votive, shows two youths on horseback, clad in chiton and 
chlamys, but without the distinctive hat. They are beardless, 
and their hair is bound with a diadem 1 . In another relief two 
youths stand with an altar between ; each holds a spear, and one 
has a bowl, the other a jug*. Sometimes they are armed with 
swords 3 , sometimes their feet clad in boots 4 . The two urns 
frequently appear 6 , and in one case snakes are wreathed round 
them. A table also appears with something upon it, the 
silphium no doubt which we have read of 6 . Animals appear 
at their feet 7 , and of course the snake 8 ; while cocks may be 
seen in the gable 9 . 

The identification even when no horses are seen, is made 
certain by the dedication of one at least 10 . A dedication is 
found to one of the two alone 11 , which makes it possible to 
assume the same thing for a fragmentary relief which has been 
much discussed 1 *. One or two late examples are offered by 
a company of persons, probably those who took part in some 
great feast 1 *. Here a female figure appears, doubtless Helen. 
A relief found in Cythera shows that the cult was practised 
there 14 : and a dedication to them comes also from Thessaly 15 . 
Dedications go on until Roman times 10 . The stars, which later 
are identified with these heroes as protectors at sea, do not 
appear ; but if the story of Lysander be correctly interpreted, 
they were known in the fifth century 17 . At Tarentum the youths 
often ride or drive in a chariot 18 . 



I Cat. Brit. Mm. Se. 780. 

* Cat. Brit. Mus. Sc. 781, cp. AM 
ii. Cat. no. 220. 

8 AM ii. nos. 203, 206, iv. p. 126. 

4 AM ii. no. 212. 

6 AM ii. nos. 209, 210. 

6 Pans. iii. 16. 3 Tparefa teal <rl\<tnov 
iv afrrjj. 

7 AM ii. no. 213. 

8 AM ii. nos. 209, 220. 

• AM ii. no. 209. 

10 AM ii. Cat. no. 204 KaWucpdrrji 
TvrSapldcus. 

II AM ii. Cat. no. 218. 
12 IGA 51, above, p. 27. 

18 AM ii. Cat. no. 202, F-W. 1848, 
Gollitz iii. 4440 ff. : the formula is ol 



ffirqdipTcs ivl... followed by a list of 
officials. The date is not long before 
the Christian era. 

14 AM v. 231 Mtpavdpot apiuxrr^p 
TivSapldcu.. . See BCH ii. 394. Paus. 
x. 9. 8. 

15 0eoTs /xey&kois, relief of Dioscuri: 
Collitz i. 347. 

18 AM ii. Cat. no. 208 with Latin inscr. 

17 See Plut. Lys. 18. Euripides asso- 
ciates them with the stars: dcrrpots 
6fiotuf$4vT€j Hel. 140. But this does 
not imply that Lysander meant the 
stars as "symbols of the Dioscuri," 
see below, p. 135. 

18 RM xv. 23. 
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The Feast Type is fully represented in a series of reliefs 
>und at Tarentum. The Dioscuri, on horseback, are seen 
approaching the feast which is set out 
ready tor them 1 , or reclining at table, 
their horses sometimes appearing in the 
background*. There are always two am- 
>horae placed at the two sides, one for 
ich. These amphorae are associated 
with the libation in the ritual type, where 
ihe Dioscuri themselves pour it upon the 
or they stand beside the two 
rouths, who are unclothed and without 
attributes'; or they stand upon a table*, 
while the youths raise a stlenijis to their 
heads", or drive past 7 . The amphorae may 
signify either the feast or the libation ; 
and where they stand quite aioue it is 
impossible to say which*. 

Certain Spartan reliefs show two am- 
phorae, sometimes standing upon a table. 
A slab, of the second century perhaps", bears the twins clothed, 
with the typical hats, and standing upon a raised base or 

I platform. A worshipper reaches out his hand to touch one of 
two large amphorae, which stand also on a high base ; below 
is a small altar, with a pig carved in relief upon it. There is 
. boat in the background. 
1 




Fio. 6. Tablet with 6eo- 
t of the Dioscuri 
in Tarentum). 
I xi. 24, fig. 3. 



The snake is frequent on these reliefs, and the cock 10 i 

regard the figures 






not as Hailing throi 
approaching. The artist has not 
present the perspective. 



: /.'.!/ x 



37. 



1 MI iv. 7. 



HI ». ft, fig. 1. 

Thi table has a rude abape : two 
square uprights joined by a balk. This 
WM traditional according to Plutarch, 
Iir Fr, Am. 1, and called 8A«a»a. See 
RM iv. 43. Perhaps it is meant fur 
their tomb; so at least implies l-iiijm. 
Mag. i.v. Sitaca. 



7 RM iv. 33, 33. 

* K. Petersen {RM it. 41} thinks 
they denote prizes of wine. This is 
pure imagination, and I think the 
reader will prefer the explanation 
suggested above. Nor is there any 
reasou to call theru symbolic ; which 
would imply that the pots coold reprc 
sent the heroes. 

• Laconia? Now in Verona. AM a. 
nos. SOU, 310; Boucher i. 1171: in- 
scribed. 

10 AM ii. 30. 309. 
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also found We shall meet these beings later as saviours and 
protectors, especially of those who use the sea, and as givers 
of victory 1 . There remains the base of one statue at least 
dedicated to them 3 ; and the little figures two together in 
a cradle, which have been found in several different places, 
are supposed to be they or their sons'. Altars dedicated to 
them have also been found*. A number of slabs bearing 
snakes only are in the local museum at Sparta; these may 
be connected with the Dioscuri, but there is nothing save the 
place of finding to suggest it. Dedications to the Dioscuri by 
seafarers do not meet us early ; we may instance a late one from 
the island Megiste 1 . 

Heracles enthroned (Type 1) is to be seen on a relief of 
Attic character, found in Andros, and belonging to the fifth 
century. He sits before a temple or palace, whilst a female 
pours wine into his goblet 5 . 

In the fourth century the sacrificial scheme takes a different 
form. Lysistrate dedicates to him a stone carved to resemble 
a cake or loaf, with a relief: Heracles, wearing the lionskin, 
stands by a blazing altar, towards which a boy leads a sacrificial 
swine ; a group of women and children complete the scene'. 
A relief from Ithome 8 shows Heracles standing before a shrine, 
beardless, with club and lionskin ; there are worshippers, the 
victims are ox and sheep. An ox alone is offered on a similar 
relief 6 , and there are remains of others 10 . In one relief Heracles 
appears to be holding out his hand for something 11 . 



7 Sybel 4014 Awfior/nnj iittp tuiw 
»<tfhw'Hp<wX« ±*W>: CIA ii. 1566, 
with 1564, 1565 b, which seem to be 
fragments of similar reliefs. The 5th 
cent, piece FW. 1134 is probably 
Theseus, as the lionskin lacks. 

8 Sybel 320, Schflne 112, who illus- 
trates the offering of these victims 
by Diod. iv. 39. 1 (Thebesf, Pollm i. 



1 Chap. 
1 Argos: 
cw. 
1 AM x. 

862. 


AX 1882, p. 383 rw fa.ri- 
81, pi. 4 ; Preller. Gr. Myth. 


* CLA ii 


i. 19fi, IGI 


iii. Tbera 421, 


422, etc. 






» Collitz 


iii. 4331. 




• P-W. 


1203; the editor explains 


it as Hebe pouring wi 
Olympus. It is true 
character of the relief 


ne for him in 
the sacrificial 


but in view of the preceding examples 
1 prefer to regard it as a muililieatiou 



30. 



'' Described by Scheme, ool. 66, i 
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The Feasting Type (2) is represented by a late relief from 
Athena, where Heracles appears as one of a group of heroic 
figures feasting, others perhaps being Apollo and the Muses. 
The scene is fanciful, including not only the apparatus of the 
feast, but trees and little winged loves 1 . 

Even the third type is found, although Heracles is no 
horseman. On a rough Rhodian piece of Roman date he 
appears club in hand mounted upon an ass*. 

The fourth type appears with characteristic, variations. In 
a fourth century piece from Thebes 3 , Heracles, with club and 

Ilionskin, stands before a Doric shrine. He holds the horn 
of plenty in his right hand, and another heroic personage, 
perhaps meant for Dionysus (for he has the thyrsus), touches 
the horn in the hand of Heracles. There are fragments of 
other figures in the scene. He also appears conjoined with 
Athena and a personification of Demus or Acadcmus*. A relief 
of the fourth century, inscribed to Heracles A verier of 111, 
represents the hero with Herme3 on the steps of a shrine 1 . 

His aid in war is acknowledged by the statues of Athena 
and Heracles dedicated by Thrasybuius in the shriue of Hera- 
cles'; and in games, by a relief of Roman date 7 . The hero 
lies resting, his weapons hung on a tree, and the inscription 
inmemorates an ephebic triumph. 
His figure also appears on decree-reliefs, with Athena for 



Reliefs of the fourth type exist which are dedicated to 
'heseus. He is a youth, with cloke on shoulder, and cap, other- 

> naked, and worshippers appear by his side in the usual 
ttitude'. The hero looks very much like Heracles, except for 



' Bybel 5*8. 

• Cat. BerL Se. 689 , Ato\W<oi ait 

1 F-W. 1158 BtytMni AWfc|Ki, 

figured (or the first time in Roschar 
i. aiBS: op. Cat. Ilrit. iliu. Sc. 7111 
(fragment). 

i. 130, pi. xxxiii. 'HptuXig!, 

• AA xii. 73 'IIpuXAn 'AXff.w.ou: 



Boston Museum. 
• Paue. ii. 11. 6. 
7 At Oxford; CIA iii. 819. Op. 

Michaelis, Oxford, 135. 

" Scenes from the Labours, and 
such as the struggle with the snakes, 
are omitted, because votive reliefs are 
always connected with cult, and never 
mere records of myth. 

» Hon. tlcir Imi. iv. 22S, figured 
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the costume ; but where the lionskin lacks, it is safer to suppose 
that Theseus will be meant. Sosippus the dedicator is pour- 
trayed ; and another male figure, from its size not human, 
perhaps a personification of Academus. 

One relief, if properly assigned to Theseus, is of the sacrificial 
type (1): the hero stands in front of a Doric shrine, club in 
hand, and holds the horn of a sacrificial bull in token of accept- 
ance 1 . There are three worshippers. 

These types are also connected with greater deities. Reliefs 
of the Hero Enthroned are inscribed to Zeus Philios* or to 
Sabazios*. 

The Rider type is used for Apollo 4 . 

As a rule there is no clue to the occasion of these dedica- 
tions. We find, however, now and then, instances of such as are 
usually connected with the great gods: victory in war or the 
games 5 , fulfilment of a vow 6 , even firstfruits 7 or acknowledg- 
ment of prosperity in trade 8 . In later times, we meet with 
bases which probably carried commemorative or honorific 
statues. One from Attica is dedicated to Eubouleus 9 ; others 
by bodies of men, as the Heracleot thiasus at Megara 10 , or what 
appears to be a company of athletes at Cefalu in Sicily 11 . 
Hermon of Oropus gives an offering to Heracles on completing 
his term of public office 18 , and a board of religious overseers 
acknowledges to Theseus the vote of thanks and the crown 
which they had received for their services 1 '. Father and sons 
combine in an offering to Heracles 14 . The votive formula is 



in Roscher i. 2499 : GijcrciJr Zuxnxxo* 
Havapxttov M0r)K€v. CIA ii. 1525, 
AZ iii. 130, pi. xxxiii. 

1 F-W. 1134 ; op. Sch5ne 113. 

* F-W. 1128 (Peiraeus) Mi/mor Ad 
♦iXfwi dWfrjKc; Scbdne, pi. 25. 105; 
Sybel 3751. See fig. 6 a, p. 36. 

8 Conze, Inselreise, pi. 17. 7. 

4 AM x. 208 (Cyzicus); Dumont, 
Mon. jig. de la Thrace, 40. 

6 Statuette of youth with oil-flask, 
and armed warriors, at Tarentum: 
AZ xl. 309. Above, p. 33. 

6 Base: CIA ii. 1546 e^a^os; 



IGSI 1002 d>x¥ (near Rome). 

7 CIA ii. 1547 dxapx^- 

8 Apparently the cone of baked clay, 
with an archaic inscr., found in Italy : 
IOSI 652 KfpafKvs. 

• CIA ii. 1620 d. 

10 IGS i. 192. 

11 IGSI 349 ...koI ol d\cu|>6|uvoi 
'HpcurXet. 

w IGS i. 436 'Epfiw 'AXcfrdpov ixi- 
pcXrrrijs ywdfievos 'HpajcXc?: cp. 2235 
yvixvaaiapxfyra*' 

u CIA ii. 1180 Uporoiol. 

u CIA ii. 1563, IGSI 718 (Naples). 
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used for the gift of a colonnade at Coronea', and elsewhere it is 
coupled with the late addition " to the state*." A dedication to 
the hero Eurymedon was found in Attica*. 

It remains to point out that some of these relief types became 
in later times traditional for tombstones, completely losing the 
votive character. The transition may be seen in a tombstone 
from Attica, where beneath the figure of a horseman are the 
words "Theodoras the Hero'." Boeotia is richest in this 
type. There a great number of horseman-reliefs have been 
found on tombs: sometimes with the horseman alone", others 
with the addition of an altar 1 , others again with mourners 
in the attitude of adoration 1 . So far is the meaning 
forgotten, that the horse must needs appear on a woman's 
tomb; so Musa holds the animal's bridle, standing beside 
an altar*. So too the same scheme is used where three 
people are entombed, two men and a woman*. Then the old 
inception dies, giving rise to two developments. On the 
hand, Hero is used as synonymous with 'dead,' like the 
rman gelig or divus of Roman emperors'", and the relief 
disappears. On the other hand, the horseman survives as 
a decoration for the tomb of soldiers, as in the monument 
of Dexileos and others in Attica". It would appear that statues 
on horseback were often placed by the tomb of dead men, as in 
a scene depicted on a beautiful Attic vase". 

The Hunt-motive also appears on tombstones", but more 
\y; it is however common in sarcophagus reliefs of Roman 
ies. The Bamjuet type is also found on tombs, although it 
not like the horseman set the example for a series of 
miiments wholly sepulchral. Examples are known from 



> JUS i. 2874 i* 

li I[n\«0"- , >-< Tip IT 

' IGS i. 2235 yv? 



r ISiur Hpa>X ( ; 



■ arair «al j-*!* 



» CIA ii. ISM. 

* Old ii. 1U19 eiiiwpat fan. 

* JOS iii. 2141. 2807, «tc. 

■ KB iii. 2139. 2140. 2153, 2154, 
2*38. 3690. 



t IGS iii. 1813 with woman and 
child: 'Inrjiov Elpun iii-.fli]Ki. 

1 IGS iii. 1715 M Mo«ra' ijpui. 

• IGS iii. 4944. 

» IGS iH. e.g. 2001, 2073, 2110. 
2123, eta. 

" F-W. 1005: op. 1004, Cat. Berl. 
Sc. 742. 

» AM xii, 349 ff.. pi. »»«. 

" Schone, 78. 

3—2 
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Athens', from Byzantium*, from Cyzicus', from Smyrna 4 , from 
Antioch', and from Kertch*; and the well-known scene of 
a group of seated figures, with Charon's boat approaching the 
festive board, which still stands in the Ceramicus, is one of this 
class. Horseman and Feast types are combined on a late 




Fig. 6 a. Dedication to Zeus Philios. 
Farnell i., plate ii. 6. 

sepulchral monument' from Tom is ; and another repeats the 
last faint and confused echoes of the old types, with the tree, 
the serpent, and the horse's head'. Here ends the history 
of the heroic reliefs, which from prehistoric days to the 
last period of Greek art maintain their connexion with the 
dead. 



1 Cat. Brit. Mm. Sc. 723, with 
epitaph; 794(7). 

* Bee. Arch, ixxiu. 12, pi. 1: TAarpo- 
Siipou roS KnXAryrfTWM * KaXXir<irur 
iSa-rpntwpau. A male figure reclines, 
a female sits, a child offers her tablets, 
a child stands in attitude of mourning, 
a third child holds a vase. Tools on 
the wall. 

» Cat. Brit. SIui. Sc. 788. 

* Cat. Brit. ilia. Sc. 787. InLyoian 
tombs Bellerophon sometimes appears 



on his winged steed: Fellows, . 
136,181,332. A relief from his 

at Gjolbanohi is in Vienna : O. 
dorf, VorUtuf. Berieht fiber aoei 
Exptd. nach Klrinaxitn, Wien 
Jrch.-Epigr. Mitth. vi. 2. 

* Cat. Brit. Mm. Se. 738, 
relief and inner, are quite i 

* Cat. Brit. Kni. Sc. 7*0. 
' Cat. Brit. Mm. Se. 7*2. 
8 Car. Brit Mm. Sc. 746, 



1883; 
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Note on the Modern Representatives of Ancient 
Shrines. 



I have tried in vain to rind some satisfactory enquiry into 
;he genealogy of modern Greek churches and chapels. The local 
lapels are not marked on the map, and no traveller has taken the 
trouble to note their names. It would serve no useful purpose 
to print here all those I have collected; such as seemed to 
throw light on the heroes have been given above. I will add 
a few more churches and chapels which probably stand on the 
site of ancient temples. Some indeed are built on the old 
foundations or with the materials of the old building ; amongst 
them are one or two hero-shrines,- but most of these have 
remained unnoticed. References given only by volume and 
page refer to Frazer's Pausanias, where authorities may be 

(found cited. 



Ambbosds: St Elias, r. 449. 

Afollonia, Dear Brusa : St George (formerly Apollo), fjeoijriti>ltfc:tl 
Journal, ix. 153. 

Athens, Parthenon : the Virgin, Byzantine times (Athena). Monas- 



tery of Daphni (temple of Apollo), ii. 496. Virgin of the Bock (Artemis), 
. 494. Buinotl chapel by the llissus, v. 487. 

Auus : Byz. church of St Nicholas (Artemis), v. 79. 

Bathos: St George (deposit of ancient votive offerings), iv. 314. 

Cai.tdun : St Theodore (Zeus Scotites), ii. 318. 

Corinth : St John (Poseidon), iii. 10. 

Cotilds, Mt, near Bassae : ruined chapel on temple foundations, iv. 

Cave and Ulen called the Virgin's Gorge (Demeter), iv. 406. 
Elatea : St Theodore, v. 428. 

Elects!*: St George, or the Saviour (Cyaniites), ii. 494. Ruined chapel 
4 St David (Hero Ladus), ii. 491. Chapel of the Virgin, above the ruins. 
Epidaubus: St Michael ami St Damian, a physician (Aadepius). 
Ervthhae: ?Byi. church (Demeter), v. 5. ?St DemetriuH (De meter) 



Helicon : St Trinity (Muses), v. 1. 
Livadia: old church (King Zeus), 



3ft wffii fofif*. 



Lcsc, Ansadia: the Tinm Artem r Jih^mktfh T ir. 33, fig. 19. 
Kma2ji : St TW w tow . oL X 

5dia : ehopel <» mound Timiijw of Opfaeftan or Lycnrgim), SL 99L 
OftCBttirocft : wwrnmstrj, ▼„ Itt. 

Patkas : the Mend spring or ldt beads the cfanzch. of St Andrew 
Ttonetar). 

Ta*a<mu. : rained dupel Dunyaaaj, ▼. 79l 

T»»sa : 9t 5id*>U» 'Athena Alea}* ir. 435. B*x rain (Apollo), ir. 441. 
Tamos: Si Xie&oks 'Hemefe*;, ▼. -C. St Trinitj (Athena), v. 49. 
TfTASV: St Tryphoa 'Athena], SL a*. 

One of the unknown hero shrines is marked by a boundary 
stone feand between Zea and Munjchia: HEPOIO HOPO* 
jIJ/ ri. 311. The so-called temple of Testa (? Hercules) near 
the Tiber, became sacred to Madonna of the Son (De Grosses, 
Utter*, tr, by Lord R Gower, p. 162> 

Something is said on this subject by Mr W. M. Ramsay, 
in his paper On the Permanent Attachment of Religious Verne- 
ration to special localities in Asia Minor (Transactions of the 
Ninth Oriental Congress in London, 1893, iL 381— 391 > 
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Kit C6 ^ifNliI TOlC npTT^NECIN 

ileKaTcf-rOYC tijn eeiJN ipic f|ONTdi koiAIac. 

Aribt. Knights 300. 



When the earth and it* growths were regarded by the 
simple soul as possest or protected by unknown powers, any 
intrusion upon new domiuions was thought to be dangerous*. 
To clear the virgin forest or reclaim waste lands for the plow, 
to dig the foundations of a house, to build a bridge, was to 
disturb the primeval owners of the place and made necessary 
a solemn sacrifice. It seems to have been very common to 
sacrifice human life on such occasions, as we see From the 
legend of the death of Remus, the figures of straw thrown 
off the Wooden Bridge at Rome, or traditions on Greek soil 
like those of the Bridge of Arta J . 

Often a plot of land is left barren, or a clump of trees 
unhewn, to be the abode of the spirit which has been disturbed. 



Put 



See Dm. and Bag], t.v. Dekate 
iy-Wissowa, Real-Encye. t.v. Ar 

9 "In Arabia, the local earth-demoni 
art still propitiated by sprinkling tin 
blood or a sacrifice when new land h 
broken up, a n«w house built, or ( 
new well opened": Robertson Smith 
Rtlipi.m of thf Semite; 
* the cuetom. 






' Passow. Carta. Pop. Or. 511, 512 j Teubner, p. icuj. 



Folk-Lore, x. 1S4. Cp. Plut. Rom. 11. 
The sacrifice ol a youth and a maiden 
each year at Patau suggests an agri- 
cultural origin, for their heads were 
bound with corn-eats : Paus.vii. '20. 1. 
Pausaniaa of Damascus says of Se- 
leuous Nicatnr, on founding Laodicea, 
flwriiffat i6pv dBaij irbnaT\ ' kyavrir, 

rrjl ai/TTJi FiXeun {Hut. HI in. Or., ed. 
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In Greece, when land was occupied by conquest or colonization, 
a portion of the land was "cut off" (rifievo*;) for the god's 
habitation 1 . The sacred grove in an eastern village is probably 
the last remains of the primeval forest, which since the world 
began has never been toucht by plow or dug with the spade 1 . 
So in Greece, we find often enough the sacred tree in a village 
square, as the willow of Samos and the holy olive of Delos 8 , 
the plane tree at Delphi 4 , Helen's plane at Sparta 8 ; or the 
sacred grove, as the olive groves of Athens 6 , or the groves 
of Artemis with their game which no man might kill 7 . This 
may be the origin of the grove at the hero's shrine, of the 
speaking oaks of Dodona, and of other trees associated with 
divine beings; which like their attendant animals appear 
sometimes to have been selected for no other reason than that 
they were found on the spot 8 . But when animals were bred 
for use, and agriculture brought to men the kindly fruits of 
the earth, their gratitude for past favours and lively sense 
of favours to come would naturally prompt acknowledgment. 



1 Aeseh. Eum. 400; Soph. Track. 
245 ; Thuc. hi. 30, 60 ; IO A 8 ; CIA i. 
31, 32; Nicias ap. Ath. xiii. 609 e 
K6\pe\ov t6\iv KTUrcwTa...4s 1j* xaroud- 
ffavra Ilappaalw riraf rtfxevos tcad ftofidv 
avacrrjaon. A^/xrp-pi 'EXevvtvla. 

9 Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1899, p. 238. So the last remains 
of the Cedars of Lebanon are enclosed 
and bear a reputation for sanctity 
amongst the Christians. 

* Paus. viii. 23. 5. 
4 Ath. xv. 701 d. 

8 Theocr. xviii. 45. 
Suidas s.v. fioplcu. 

* Philostr. Imag. i. 28. 

8 Pausanias tells of the tragic death 
of Hyrnetho, and how she was buried 
and a shrine made in her honour; 
adding that all the " olives and other 
trees " which grew there were sacred to 
her (ii. 28. 7). Victors' crowns of wild 
olive, pine or parsley, and laurel were 
taken from the trees or plants which 
grew near. A similar reason is given 



for the use of Xtyos at Samos Ath. xv. 
673 d, and ivy 675 d ixl rbv kUsgivov cri- 
<fxivov ffKdov aiirbpuarbv re /ecu toXvf 6vra 
ko\ Kara TOirra rbwov ytvvun&ov (Philo- 
nides). Of course explanatory tales 
spring up. For the animals compare 
Ath. xiv. 655 a — b and Philonides 4v 
'HX/ov /Uv <pa<ri yiyveoSai iroXti QoLvucas, 
iv 'A$J}t>cus di yXauicaf y K&trpos *x et 
xeXelai dia<p6povf ij S' £v Zd^itf "Hpa 
t6 xpwroDi', ipaffiv, dpviduv ytvos rods 
KaXXi/j.6p<f>ovs teal «-6/>t/3Mxroi/s raws. 
C Ttpl 8t rb Upbv T77J lrapdivov iv Aipqi 
clfflv ol KaKovfxevoi 6pvi0€S fxeXtaypltes. 
The commonness of owls at Athens 
gave rise to the proverb yXauic' * Adfyafc. 
The owl on Athena's hand, or on the 
coins, may have been originally nothing 
more than a mark of differentiation. 
The inevitable result was that these 
creatures came to be regarded as 
sacred. I do not suggest the same 
origin for them all ; the mouse of 
Apollo Smintheus, for example, or the 
bull of Zagreus. 
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The beneficence of the earth deities must be recognised, or it 
might be withheld; hence vintage and harvest time were 
Datura] seasons for sacrifice ami worship 1 . The offering of 
firstlings or firstfruits, then, appears to be partly an act of 
propitiation, by which precious things hitherto forbidden might 
be made available; partly an act of gratitude and hope, The 
rite itself, in some cases at least, had a sacramental character, 
the god and his worshippers being conceived of as partaking 
of the same food : a striking parallel to the interpretation 
already suggested of the Hero-Feast'. The idea that these 
ceremonies made it lawful to enjoy the gifts of the gods is 
expressly vouch t for in Greece*. 

ire not now concerned with proving the principles here 
assumed, nor with illustrating them by examples. It is worth 
while however to note one or two significant points in the 
practices of savage tribes. One is, that firstfruits are often 
offered to the ghosts of departed ancestors'. So we have seen 
the funeral feast held in the shrines of the heroized ancestors 
Sparta; and firstfruits and tithe offered to a hero 5 . Again, 
the kings or chiefs often take the place of the gods, or, when 
ritual is developed, the priests have at least a share*. So in 
the Greek temples, the priest always had his perquisite of 



1 For the principles* lit- re laid down, 
«h<1 examples in proof, see Frazer, 
Ooldrn Uouglt' li. 318 ff., 459 IT. ; 
Bobextwra Smith. Religion of the Se- 
mite; 240 II., 468. In Frazer p. 468 
tb« Tonga chieltiiin thanks tbe gods 
for their bounty in favouring the land 
with a good prospect of harvest, and 
prays that their beneficence may lie 
continued. Where the thing in not 
■ought for use, it was natural to dedi- 
cate the whole : thus Theceus, after 
mastering the Marathonian bull, sacri- 
ficed it to Athena in tbe name of the 
township of Marathon (Pans. i. 27. 
10). 

1 Bchol. Arist. Knighti 1238 Oeneua, 
icing the first fruits, ciix ISvatr 
■ tie ipyiaOi'ma air id-,ai 



;i xuipas airou d#ij*"i '"" roAnf* 



:. Plat. GdO i iaiuScimit 
Cir iirapT/uirf" M rwr 



iirt(p8{yya>- 

t iui T 



, .at 
i Swrfai iotZi 
Xpfjtffla.. 

* Frazer, 403 (Malay), 404 (Fiji), 
406 (Solomon Islands), etc. So the 
Scythians did, Herod, iv. 71. The Mag- 
netefl ol Thessaly offered firstfruits of 
their herb simples to Che iron, himself 
of the nature of heroes: Plut. Sjimp. iii. 
1. 8. The Athenians offered firstfruits 
to the ahadcs of the ^apa(Juira>utxai I 
Thnc. iii. 53 (trarrur aVapxai). 

• Above, p. 17. 

' Frazer, 468, etc. 
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a slaughtered victim. Where the tribal feast became a social 
institution, the tithe still continued to be paid at the feast'. 
And again, firstfraits were offered not only from corn and vine, 
but from flocks or fish or the produce of the chase ; and loaves 
or cakes are sometimes made from the sacred portion of grain*. 
The practice of making up a sheaf of corn or the like into 
the shape of a human figure, and preserving it until the next 
year, is also found in connexion with the harvest celebrations*. 
We know so little of the every-day life of the Greek 
farmer, that it is impossible to say how far he kept up the 
ancient rites. Were Stratonicus and Eudemus alone, when 
the one left a plot of ground unsown in his field in hooour 
of Pan', and the other dedicated in his a shrine to Zephyrus, 
because he had helped him to winnow the corn*? or the old 
vinedresser in PhilostraUis, when he set apart a corner for 
his hero Protesilaus" 'i What was that local precinct, where the 
farmers are bidden sacrifice to Asclepiu.s and Hygieia'? or the 



ping ft flre-braiid down by the light- 
ning trie" (p. 173). So in the N.-W. 
provinces of India, liratfruits of sugar 
and corn are dedicated before use : 
North hid. Notn and Qiurirt, 1893, 
9 203. Ad old Boeotian inner., 1GS 
i. 1B70, appears to dedicate firslfruits 
to Demeter. So the farmer, in eior- 
cising the mice, gives them a plot for 
themselves i t£op*lfw jiCt toiV ifraSOa 
KaTa\a)ipavoti4vovi (117 )i* aBn7JffirT* ji^rt 
IWor i&OTfrf JiJwfu yap &fp6r i>p2r 
rirSi, Geoponica xjii. G. 4. Compare 
the story of Poseidon's temple on dis- 
puted ground, Pans, it. 22. 4. It is 
the same idea which makes the Pythia 
ordain that the Cirrhaean land should 
lie waste : Aeech. Ctei. p. 406 • »p x&f*"' 

iroiura/i&out Atradtirai t$ 'AriWuirt ry 
HvShf koI rf 'Apr4iu5t noi Air™ tul 
'A&yvQ nporola irl iria-jj Atfiyla. 



Compare the 
'In the yard 



fifofjtp Kapw&v avatptpci Hjf SeKaTrj» tit 

" Frazer. 468, 469, etc. 

* Frazer, 216 fl. 

« Aath. P. vi. ' 
curious Shetland cu 
near the itiggic was often 
small otroo of corn, standing apart 
from the rest. This was the annual 
offering set apart to Bruonie, a house- 
hold deity whose annual services were 
thus secured." Shttland Folk-Lvrt, 
John Spence: Lerwick 18H«, p. 174. 
'■ In a corner of the loodtr [in a Shet- 
land water mill] stood a taijtg (u small 
straw basket), containing aa much corn 
as would be a hard 0' buritin. This 
was Che annual offering to the Water 
Neugle, in older to insure the good 
officee of his gudshiu. When this was 
neglected, the Neugle would some- 
times grasp the tirl and stop the mill, 
and could only he dislodged by drop- 



* Philostratus, Htroieut 286 = 665. 

7 Attica (Roman date) : Upbr to 

rincrot toC 'AotXijuou c«l r$i 'T-yulat. 
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the shepherd of Theocritus alone, when he feasted at the altar 
of Demeter at the threshing-floor, and did he perchance dress up 
a sheaf to represent bounteous Mother Earth"? These questions 
can never be answered now ; but it does not follow by any 

K;ans that there was nothing of the kind because we hear 
little about it. There needs a reaction from city life, and 
e seif-conscious art of a later age, to suggest that rustic 
merrymakings are worth describing. But when the gloriouB 
prime of the ancient cities is past, and they have all come 
under the iron rule of Rome, then the old country customa, 
hich had survived so many vicissitudes, come into our view. 
ch scenes aa Longus describes in his pretty pastoral tale 
ild not be the invention of his own day ; and I make no 
for quoting from him in illustration of the time when 
itus was not yet born. "A cave of the nymphs there 
he writes*. " being a great rock hollow within and rounded 
Shout, The images of the nymphs themselves were carved 
it of stone: unshod feet, arms bare to the shoulder, hair loose 
id flowing down over the neck, a girdle about the- waist, 
a smile on the brow ; their whole aspect was as it were a troop 
of dancers. The mouth of the cave was in the centre of the 
great rock. And from it a spring of water bubbled up into 
a rippling stream, so that a delightful meadow stretcht out 
before the cave, with much fresh grass fed by the water. And 
there were offerings of milk-pails and cross-flutes and pipes 
and reeds, dedicated there by the older shepherds." Hard by 
was a pine tree, with an image of Pan; horned, goat-footed, 
syrinx in hand*. Here the country folk worship the nymphs, 
sacrificing to them and praying them to interpret their dreams, 
and in the spring-time wreathing the heads of the statues with 



titi* Ttin ytvpn/oit «ai i 
ni »t«r qt Mfui, HCH 

1 Newton, Branchidat 380, -107. 

* Theocr. vii. 154 robr rii-rap.. 
iij jtxa rC-ua &u*pa*ii<rQTi t *vfup<n 
p*iwt "if Adiiarpot AXifiSot;.. a S 



ii rpoaxwpoin 






* Longus, Duphni* and Cblct, i. *, 
, at>, 32, 39. Cp. Xennphon, Symp. 
i. 5. 

* LuDgna ii. 2i. Achillea Tat ma 
i. 6 speaka of Pan dedicating a 
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flowers 1 . After the vintage and wine -treading, he says of 
his rustic pair, "in great joy they worehipt the nymphs, 
bringing them bunches uf grapes as firstfruits after the vintage 1 . 
Indeed, they had not neglected this in the former time, always 
waiting upon them as they set out for their pasturing, and 
worshipping them when they returned ; and always they brought 
some offering, flower or fruit or fresh leafage, or again a 
libation of milk. And this in time brought them a recompense 
from the goddesses'." Songs and pipings and dancings in 
their honour were not wanting*. In misfortune, Daphnis 
vows the sacrifice of a goat for help, and an answer is given 
in dreams 8 . His prayer heard, he chooses the best of his 
flock, crowns him with ivy, slays and flays him, and hangs 
up the skin at the holy place, adding thereto a libation of 
milk. The flesh, after a portion offered, and the rest of 
the nitlk, he and Chloe themselves partake of. The same 
ceremony, with a libation of wine, is done before the statue 
of Pan. Limbs and skulls of animals, part of the sacrifice 
no doubt, were hung up on trees by the farmers to ensure 
fertility*. 

Some such scenes as these we may fairly assume to have 
been common in Greece from early times. Homer alludes as a 
matter of course to the altars of the nymphs, where all way- 
farers did sacrifice', to their caves', and to their dances*. The 
god might vary with place and age, appropriate titles being 
added to the greater gods'", or late-comers taking over the 
rights and duties of their predecessors as the successive tenants 



1 Longus i. 9, 32. 

* LongUS U. 2. 

* Longus i. 36, 37, ii. 3. 

* Longus ii. 24, 30, 31, ir. 34. 

' Soliol. Arist. Plat. 943 tfiiflwrt twi 

ftaipyat, tpb% to >a)j t-tipavBrtwu aird. 

His explanation is Dot i — unlv 

true, but it is the mason given bj the 
modern Greeks for doing the same 
thing. 



7 Od. ivii. 210, a spring, a grove, 
and fiiipiit S' {QiirtfiSt rtnmn n-^diuf, 
oflt Trims iirtpp4t«rKBr 68™. Coupled 
with Hermes liv. 435. 

• O<i.xiii.350ffWoi...f*fct<rt xoWdi 



•>*• 



» Od. t; 



318. 



r.Wu 



aim 



10 Demeter XXotj or EiixMi|> 'Apata, 
"Eriy/un ; Dionysus Ai/flnri ; Zeus 
'Ertfvtpoi, 'OraipcOi, 'Emdpirioj ; Po- 
seidon 4>vrdX*uoi, +i!sioi are a few 
examples. See Usener, Giilttrmimeii. 
342 ft. 
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of the oracular cave did at Delphi 1 . We find not only the 
local hero Agenor blessing the Argive flocks at his tomb", nor 
the national hero Heracles associated with Hermes and Cybele 
amongst the mountains" ; but the " hero " and the " heroine," 
nameless, coupled with Zeus Anthaleus in a farmer's calendar 4 , 
Demeter guardian of flocks in Sicily 6 as she was giver of 
corn, Apollo as shepherd's god in many places', perhaps 
Aphrodite even when she rides on the goat 7 . Sicilians make 
.yer for prosperity to the Mothers, and offer all kinds of 
:knowledgmeuts". Grain is offered to Cybele*. But the 
countryman's eyes were generally turned to Artemis and Pan, 
two of the most ancient deities of the Greeks, coupled with 
Hermes '* and the Nymphs. Wreaths of corn were ottered yearly 
to Artemis in Patrae". Artemis is usually worshipt by herself, 
til later she became associated with Apollo; but the others 
go in a group together for the most part ". The Nymphs were 
often confused with the Graces and the Seasons, but each group 
seems to have had its own particular dances". 






At-ach. Earn, prologue. 
Plat. Quant. Gr. 80. 
Aristides v. 65 aWi. wr 'EpimS ft 
•«1 'UjumWoui lo-ri nvw 070X110™ nnwi 
. filwi J' 8r nal it optoi Hlooti 'Hpan\ta 
ipd /ifjrpi &<ur, vai iv atritfft, Kai ri- 
al aiv Aiomvpoii. Pan ii»*ocialed 
■ill. Cybele, Mtxxi. 275. 

AJA x. 210 (from Marathon) i/iu- 
trip, 'toXcuji oil. Koi'poTp&fimt jorpoj. ijpuii, 
S(a*ioi, Moipoif, Z«'[ 'ArddXtii, yy i~l 
-ytau.eti'. OnpTipuiiii; receivenTnwpaia; 
price in Darned (which is done 
fur tbe other offerings) I take these to 
firstfruits. Zeus was also called 
Ytupyin. Sophocles speaks of giving 
tAi) tynapra KfPttif Ad, Trash. 238. 
iX^ipo,. Paua. i. 14. S ; Collitz 
6. She is worshipt in ft cave, 
Pans. viii. 42. 4. 

• f».MijXioi in Camirns, wolp-nm and 
rpayw in Naios (Maerob. Sat. i. 17. 
49, Steph. i.v. rpayla). pa\6iii in 
Lesbos i'I'Iih". iii. 3. Staph., Besych.), 
Irprtim (Preller. Gr. Myth., Indei). 



See Stephani, Comptt Rtndn 1870, 
p. 100. He is also called lord of the 
earth, Plut. Quant. Gr. 24. 

' t-wnpayla : compare *iri)ijjXioi and 
rpaytat of Apollo. Tha artistic form 
may be due to the form of the word, 
which might mean riding upon a goat. 

» Diod. iv. 80. 

" Diltenberger, Syllogt, 377'. 

IU Hermes was ft special guardian of 
nocks: Pans. ii. 3. 4. 

11 Paus. *ii 20. 3. 

*" But first-figB were offered to 
Hermes. Corp. Parotmiogr. Gr. i. p. 
157 dwort yip $ayelij cvkov, tovto Tip 
■Ep!«" drarMairt, rof.ro tr oi Poi>\fa'vo' 
iri\dp£ator. 

* Philostr. Apolt. iv. 21. 73 : at the 
Dionysia there were dances in the 
theatre, differing from the chorio 
dances, to ui" wi wpot, rd Si wt ri-V^at. 
rd ii it BAix" wparrovav. See also 
Heuaey, La danteutt vailfe d'Auguite 
Titeaux.lICHi.vi.13tt.; Heydemann, 
VerhiiUu THaierin, Halle 1879. 
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The offerings were made to Hecate also, as to Hermes, at 
their wayside statues, cakes, cheese, and fish 1 . Firstfruits were 
also offered to Hestia'. 

The worship of Pan and the Nymphs was widespread in 
Greece, and the literary tradition probably gives a very in- 
adequate idea of their importance. As the peasant of to-day 
fears the mysterious Neraidhcs, who can bewitch him to death, 
or strike him deaf, dumb, or blind 3 ; so in ancient days the 
dweller in solitudes feared ihat panic madness or nymph-stroke 
which the god and his woodland elves could plague him with*. 
Fun ruled tbe mountains and the forests; gave luck to the 
hunter, and kept the (locks from harm*. He appears in classical 
times as the national god of Arcadia 8 , where Artemis was also 
at home 7 , and where if anywhere we should expect to find the 
most ancient faith and ritual of Greece: but his sanctuaries 
are dotted over the land from Cape Malea to Macedon". In 
particular, wherever there is a notable cave or grotto, there we 
are likely to find him ensconced. At Delphi, when Apollo was 
a new-comer. Pan and his nymphs took refuge in the Corycian 
cave*. It was a cave of the Nymphs in which Ulysses hid his 

xis. 5. Priapua was 11I-. i worship! 
"where there are pastures for goats or 
swarms of bees " (Parts, is. 31. 2), but 
ho plays a xmall part in dedications. 



1 Sen Pausanias In-let for the way- 
side Hermes; and for Hecate, AM 
iii. 194. Sehol. Ariel. Pint. 594 «o.Td 
¥0i>itT)riar oi rkaiauH. twe^-rav itiwror 
iawipai utTTtp Hvffiav ttj 'Emiri; ev tali 
rpiiiM. Schol. Arist. Peace 277 8.a- 
fjfajTov 7}r to ZtjpivOtov avTpo¥, (v8a ri\v 
'EmiTitP ijiyii^ar t\iyi.ra, nil ti\it&1 
Tjdi. alni .ai *ira! /But*. 

' Schol. Ariat. W/upt 846 fshe askt) 
awapx&i Qvotiivwy ai/Tjj riij-icOm rpujrff 
wapi tQt ardpwxwr. 

' I met an old goatherd in Lesbos, 
who told me that one night on the 
hills he heard the Bound of bells rung 
by the Noraidhes, which made him to 
bo deaf ever after. For more on this 
head see Schmidt, Vvtkileben der 
ft'cuffrirehm, 98 IT., and my paper in 
Folk-Lore, vii. 146. 

* Pan*, x. 9S. 7. 

' Paus. viii. 38. 8, Horn. Hymn 



8 Paus. 
' Lusi. 

" Sanctuaries I Heraea {Pans. viii. 
2G. 2), near Lycosora (viii.3tl. 7), Mega- 
lopolis (viii. 30. 2). Acaceaium (viii. 37. 
8) ; also at Sicyon (ii. 10. 2), neat 
Argos (ii. 24. 7), atTroezen (a 32. 5), 
at Oropus (i. 34. 2), in Thessal; 
(Theocr. vii. 103), and others named 
in the text. The Sicilians held feasts 
and vigils in honour of the Nymph* at 
their own homes : Timaeus ap. Ath. 
vi. MO* JVM oVrot rard. SittUar flwriai 

Tt.pl t4 dydXiiara mnvxi^iir, nittvaxa- 



» Paw. x. 32. 7. Stiil ti 
lied by inscriptions : see 



Ir Ssdt, 
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treasures when he r 






iinicl to his native isle 1 . In Attica the 
ilarity of Pan dates from the Persian invasion, although 
story implies that he was there worshipt before'. The 
people consecrated* a grotto to him under the acropolis, and 
establisht a torch-race in his honour. At Vari there was a cave 
and garden of the Nymphs', and a grotto of Pan on Parties *. A 
shrine of the Nymphs down by the Uissus was known to Plato, 
who in speaking of it implies that such a sight was common'; 
and to Euripides, who alludes to the votive tablets hung in 
these places'. The nymphs had caves in Cithaeron", Samicum* 
Siphnos", Pan at Marathon" and Calamata'". The belief in a 
plurality of Pans, which has left some traces", may be due to 
the number of places where he was worshipt, aided no doubt 
(but at what date first we know not) by a popular derivation 
of the name from 7ri*c. His general favour is attested by the 






1G36. For other sacred caves see : 
1GS i. 3094 (Lebadea) i Collitz Hi. 
1673 (Messenia); oaves in Euboea 
•acred to Dionysus (Paus. ii. S3. 1); 
in Cyprus sacred to Apollo and Anasea, 
Collitzi. 31,32,38; ri Xaptitior Srrpav 
at Acbaracs, Mtrabo xiv. 1. 44. The 
caves oF Ida and Dicta in Crete are not 
alone ; a cave is sacred to Hermes 
Cranaeua [Uu». Ilal. ii. 911) ; another 
to Hermes at Rhetbymna (Melidhoni) 
{CIG 25C9) . cave of Bliea in Mount 
Lvcaens (Pans. viii. 36. 3) ; a cave in 
Phrygia, sacred to the Mother (Paus. 
x. 32. 3) ; another, to Heracles, Her- 
mes, and Apollo (5) ; one near Mag- 
neaia. to Apollo (t>) ; cave or Apollo 
in Delos ; of Poseidon at Taenarum 
(Pans. iii. 25. 4); of Hecate (Schol. 
Ar. Peact 277). 

1 CM. lib*. 349. It is identified with 
a stalactite cavern, just above the 
little bay of DhexA, the next " on the 
rinht baud " before you enter the 
harbour of Vathy. 

* Herod, vi. 102. Paus. i. 28. 4, Hia 
worship is alluded to by Lucian, 
Dialogue* of the God; xxii. 2 ; and 



Schol. to Clem. Alex. Sir 

p. 4'J in Potter. Schol. Ariel. I.y.i.lr. 

llari uyrviafov al yvraiKil furi Kpavyiji 

1 Or reconsecrated? 

* CIA i. 428 ft. 
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CIA iii. 210, . 



r. 291. 



■ PhOi 



i -i;u) ■> 



uCti) pAX 4»i*Aa#i}i 



taXor,, 






Tiruw nol 'Axtktfov t'pi* Arb ram nopilw 
N *al dyaX/iirur lomtv fin.. Dedica- 
tions to the Nyraphs and Achelous, 
AM x. 282, CIG 470 b. 

' Eur. Ion 492. 8o in hero shrines, 
Aeneas Taeticus iuv iii. 10. 

' Pans. ix. 3. 9. 

■ Paus. v. 6. 11. 

» u IGA 399. 

11 Paus. i. 32. 7, still easily identi- 
fied i Frazer. ad loe. p. 439. 

u IGA 74. 

11 Arist. SccU: 106" u IlfiXt, J 
KopOparm. Anstides i. 14, Paus. viii. 
37. 2. Compare Luciau's remarkable 
atory of Great Pan's death. 
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GB££& vama; chebsbhrk. 



sixth book of the Anthology, where fee juojiim* mun 
tions than any other deity there msmionctf . Ik iff 
that in the matter of temple* and «hriuBF fat info tic 
niost of the others 2 : but there art taaeF that ih» prow had 
dwindled from what it ouee war*. fie s in r&us •eneafittlhr 
a deity of country life : and id in* warship famns m» -ribc great 
err v zocb much the aame retain ae Ae hanses. W* » *ot 
eurBb&ec *t< fine. ibol. ?hax iie s TC gktntad im after •£*?&. 
"■"* riut^ mc WMt m I duauiL- a? aJL r Tbnraam maibes him 

I vein hasx* -piywaftd. wfeen I 
carfcmL H^werer. tber 



jollity 
find the 
* mnafr. uf 3t wee; libie. oonsohmg the famous 
ji 3s> .*«* m eres t. £z EV^kftxa. die only place which 
h&> twit*** * «***> *c ^seit iucTuaente hitherto*, Cieotas 
u^uux^ * 3eu=> *on Ihone *o*ri*er he shall have profit and 
Xutui i ^i^^itAffO^nft^^ jU*ct* js*k how they are to prosper 
a v\u .h^sko*^ € ie**r« * >icottuiteaihicioQ to some other 
v-u. * x.cv *%xKi lt^y *;>* i*rj«iKie*i upon*. I have already 
•v^u^c «• *v* a*, a*er ^yd^tisurp the rights of the earlier. 
V. u.x v«^v a^i^iiuaiioii ovukav in : thus in a Rhodian 



V 



Vs 



* v x i>\U h> U. kt 

'■Vvv't'* -MW4 *hiuh 



dftttie* outnumber male by 57 to 43 
p«f cent. 

* Pau*. viii. 37. 11. 

* Lueian, Bis Acctuatus, 10. 

* One fragment was found at Delphi : 
Collitz ii. 2970 ; and a few others are 
recorded. 

* Collitz ii. 1669 : ^xrt at K\»waj 
t&> Aia K<xi rav Ait^w, at 4*t<. <mji^C 
wpofJartuotrTi 6vcuor ireu (tyiXt^w. 

7 Collitz ii. 1661 <\ 1568, 

» Collitz ii. 1582, etc. The god* 
tt»j.»lie*» are tantalising indeed, and keep 
up the oracular mystery. They break 
otf at the interesting part. 
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inscription, offerings of grapes are made to Bacchus, of sheaves 
to Deo, of olives to Athena'. 

We may take it, then, that the offerings of tirstfruits recorded 
in the Anthology, though late in date and at times fanciful, do 
not misrepresent the ancient custom. Sheaves are offered to 
Deo in thanks for a good harvest'; even if the earing be small, 
she must have her share, a handful of corn and a few seeds laid 
on a wooden stool*. Or the same offering is made to the 
Nymphs, as a tithe of winnowing*. At the vintage, grapes 

offered to Aphrodite*; grapes, figs, and pomegranates are 
the portion of Priapus 8 . So the herdsman offers his milk to 
Pan', the bee-keeper his honey 8 . The tirstfruits may also take 
the form of cakes dedicated to Pan and Priapus', or Hermes 
of the Roads 10 ; a cake is laid in a basket on the threshing-floor 
as a thank-offering to Demeter". Three jars of wine are offered 
to Bacchus and the Satyrs as the tirstfruits of three vineyards", 

^ There is a striking parallel to these ancient customs in the 
ommunion feast of a modern panegyris, especially when this 
falls in harvest time or vintage. In some places, the pious will 
eat notbiog of grape or grain until it has been blest by the 
priest at the harvest home. The service on the saint's day 
always begins about sunrise; and after it is over, the holy 
d (which has been provided by some of the more well-to-do 
of the company) is handed round. The people emerge : in the 
precinct stand little tables, on which Bland bunches of grapes 
and small decanters of mastick, also a gift, which all taste of, 
s they eat the pieces of consecrated bread, wishing each other 
a happy year in the set formula. Then too in the church may 
sometimes be seen offerings in kind, when they are such as to 
last : as the sponge- fisher's tribute, chosen from his last takings, 



5 Ant h. 


Pal. vi 


. as. 




* Anth. 


Pal. vi. 98 


in fUtfi 


yuTT-o. 








' Anlh. 


p.,i. vi 


. 236. 


SeeDi 


ap. Alii. 


lx. 401 


r: n 


nfia h 


Xi77«Hjf 


■M*ri 


-,<» avuypay i> 


tWypor «MfU>, •} 




•' &*W 


#i»idfo^u 









a Aalh. Pal. vi. 119. 




* Anth. Pal. vi. 23. 




» Anth. Pat, vi. 99. 




" Anth. Pal vi. 339. 




' Anth. Pal. vi. 232. 




10 Anth. Pal. vi. 299: 


compare 


), 46, above. 




11 Anth. Pal. vi. 258. 
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which hangs beside the icon of the patron saint. Even a 
last trace of the Corn-maiden seems to survive, in a curious 
plaited mat made of the ripe ears, hung up in the peasants' 
houses 1 , which bears a distant resemblance to a begowned 
human figure. 

In like manner the huntsman paid his devoirs to Artemis 
Agrotera, or Pan, or other deities of the woodland, in local 
shrines or under a tree 1 : where he hung up the head, horns, 
and skin, and offered a share of the catch 8 . One of the local 
shrines is described by Philostratus 4 , and another may be seen 
on a marble relief 5 . " There is a shrine of the goddess at hand," 
says Philostratus, "and an image smooth with age, and the 
heads of boars and of bears ; and thereby live wild beasts at 
large, fawns and wolves and hares, all tame and fearing man 
not at all." Evidence has at last been found of the antiquity 
of these customs, in the temple of Artemis at Lusi; where 
have been found stags' horns with boars' tusks and the teeth 
of bears in numbers, apparently the relics of early offerings 6 . 
Xenophon offered a tenth of his hunting to Artemis in the 
private shrine which he built 7 . King Philip slew a wild bull 
at Arbela, whose horns and skin he consecrated to Heracles 8 ; 



1 See my paper in Folk-Lore, vii. 
147, with photograph. I have seen 
these as far east as Lesbos, where they 
are regular, and rarely on the main- 
land of Greece. The people call them 
yf/dOa, 'mat,' or <rtrdpi> 'corn,' and have 
forgotten what they once meant. 

2 Diodorus (iv. 22) tells of an im- 
pious man, iv fiiv ro?s tpurpoedtv 
Xpovois €iw$ivai r&v XriQBivrwv Srjpluv 
rdj K€<f>a\as xal robs irddas dvartSivou 
ry 'AprifitSi Kai TpwrrjXovv roh 8iv6p€<ri t 
who dedicated one to himself, with 
disastrous results. 

s Schol. Arist. Plut. 943, Diod. iv. 
22, Philostr. Imag. i. 28. 6 : vpwT&ypiaj 
irpwr6\eta, dxpodlvia. Or money: Ar- 
rian De Ven. 33. The altar at Delos, 
built of horns, has no demonstrable 
connexion with hunting; the horns 
were doubtless relics of many sacrifices, 



and were built up for a whim, like the 
pile of tripods at Dodona (Steph. s.v. 
Aw&wvrj). Deer were sacrificed to Arte- 
mis, at the Eiaphebolia, in Patrae (Paus. 
vii. 18. 12, Bekker, Anecd. i. 249), the 
hunter's firstfruit being made a custom. 
Skins of African buffaloes were hung 
in the temple of Heracles at Rome 
(Ath. v. 221 f). 

4 Philostr. Imag. i. 28 t^v ' Ay portpav 
TpdC6vT€t faovTCLi, *cwj y&p TIS a&TTJt 
ixet Kai dyaXfia \ciov itirb rod x/xSpou 
/ecu <rvG>v K«pa\al Kai &pKT(ov, vificrai d % 
avrrj Kai Srjpia avcra, vcfipol Kai \6koi Kai 
\ayvol, icdvra rjfi€pa Kai fxr} dcdibra rods 
dvBpunrovs. 

6 Roscher i. 311, from Braun, Ant. 
Basrel. figs. 9, 10, pi. 77. 

6 Jahreshe/te iv. 37, 58. 

7 Xen. Anab. v. 3. 9. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 114—116. 
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ind following the Greek custom, a party of elephant hunters 
i Egypt dedicated their catch"; whilst Hadrian the Emperor 
lieated in Thespiae the 6rstling of a hear hunt*. In the 
iithab'<j>i, skin and antlers of a siain stag are offered to 
Artemis', or the horns hung on a tree for Pan*. A hunter in 
chase of a wild bull, knocks off his horn with the hunting- 
el, and hangs it upon a wild pear-tree*. Two brothers 
dedicate stags' heads to Apollo, hanging them in the porch of 
his temnle'. A lionskin and claws are hung on a pine tree 
for Pan*, a wolfskin upon a plane 8 , a boar is offered to him 
under a birch tree". Hunters' dedications are found as late 
as the sixth century after Christ 10 . Perhaps we may include 
here the elephant's skull which Pausanias saw iu a shrine of 

I Artemis in Campania". 
The fisherman also dedicates firstlings, and not to one god 
only. It seems to have been the custom for tunny-fishers after 
a good haul to offer the first tunny caught to Poseidon"; but 
the eel-catchers of Copais offered their finest eels to "the gods," 
by ancient prescription 11 . These gods may he the nameless 
deities, or the Cabin, or the Ptoan hero, or Apollo. In the 
Anthology we find the fisherman offering a crab to Pan as first- 
ling of his catch"; or a seasnail to the nymphs of the caves"; 
or a parcel of fish, wrapt in seaweed, to Artemis". 

The Magnetan herbalists dedicated first fruits of their simples 



■C{UT!1 



1 Clatncal RtvUte rii. 275 ; J?i 
Jf«*. Inter. 1207 (208-6 p.c). 

1 108 L 1828. Doubtless he cc 
posed the epigram : 
Kvrpttof bythp, 6w*l(ut 'EXutuWeio-t 
tatv/v. tapnteaov wojA KJjwav i-tdfotra. 

(Xlj*«f T* « TO! SISWl 3«0 dKfwfetl'IN' 

'ASpcurot obitou, !i' nuros tattt ImtaBir 
tvxW>*s. ci> &' airHi x^P"" *"'' ,0 " 
fftt6*)M* wtiott ei'fnrfat d*' ' hippo&L- 

T*f. 

> Anth. Pal. vi. 111. 

• Anih. Fat. vi. 'JO. 

• Auh. Pal. vi. 255. 

• A*t!..Fal. vi. 119. 
' Anth. Pal. vi. 57. 

' Anth. Pal. vi. 106. 



* Anth. Pal. vi. 164 

'* Brit. Mat. Inter, no. 1043. 

" Faun. v. 12. 8. 

13 Antifoousnp.Ath.vii.297D: 

tot i Knpiio-r 



I llurtilwrt 6x6 






iufpfaut 



m aUvra 

'" AgatliarehiduH ap. Ath. I.e.: ipial 
yoSt 6 'Aya8apxL&'Qt..rA.t vripipvtU T&t 
KUTroiiSiiir {yxt\tur lipttur Tpiror art- 

cirifidWotTa! Km* toi'i Bttus rout Boiw- 
t«Ji. These are to tpoyoriti t6fu/ui. 

» Anth. Pal. vi. 196. 

« Anth. Pal. vi. 224, 

'• Anth. Pat. vi. 106. 
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to Cheiron, the Tynans to Agenorides ; the " first physicians," 
and their own patrons 1 . 

Besides the private celebrations of the countryside and the 
shore, there were public ceremonies by which the state sought 
to express gratitude and to avert dearth. The Hyperboreans 
used to send firstfruits and tithes in a mysterious fashion to 
Dodona and Delos 9 . Eretrians and Magnetes paid firstfruits 
to Apollo as "giver of corn 3 ." At Athens the Eiresione 4 was 
a sort of harvest home, at which bread and fruit, honey, oil, and 
wine 5 were offered to the Sun and the Seasons, or to Athena 
Polias*. The irporjp6<ria was similar 7 , and so was the bunch 
of grapes offered to Dionysus at the Oschophoria 8 . At the 
Panathenaea, the eiresione was a branch pluckt from the 
sacred olive groves, and offered to Athena*. The Troe- 
zenians gave firstfruits to Poseidon 10 ; and firstfruits due to 
Apollo are mentioned at Decelea 11 and at Delphi 19 , in which 
latter place the " threshing-floor" had an important part in the 



1 Pint. Symp. iii. 1. 8 Ttfptot ftkv 
'Ayrpropl&y, MoTnyref 8t Xelpwrt, roU 
-wpofTOii icLTpevccu Xeyofxtvoti, drapxds 
Ko/dfovffiy • t>l$<ii ydp et<ri xal /Sordrcu it 9 
&* IGnrro root K&fwovras. 

2 Herod, iv. 83 — 4. Pans. L 81. 2. 
Compare Plut. Mor. 1136, Callim. 
Hymn to Delos 278 dfufnereU &€Karr}<p6pot 
altr dxapxal W/itoftcu; Mannhardt, 
Wald und Feldkulte 233. The first- 
fruits are mentioned in an oracular 
response from Delphi {AM xviii. 193 8 ) 
and at Samotbrace (loc. cit. 349 b 9 ) 
So too some " barbarians " sent first- 
fruits to the Syracusan shrines, Thuc. 
vi. 20. 4. 

8 Plut. De Pyth. Or. 16. He says 
&*$pu)irti>v airapxaiSy which must be 
wrong if the reason be right. Query 
KapwQ)¥ or xdvruv. 

4 See Dar. and Sagl. s.v. ; Mann- 
hardt, Wald und Feldkulte 239 ff. ; 
Botticher, Baumkultus, ch. xxv, who 
however has misunderstood part of 
the evidence. The offerings are called 
awapx*l in Bekk. Anecd. 246. 



5 The verses they used to sing are 
given by Schol. Arist. Plut. 1054 and 
Eudocia, no. 333 : elptviuyrj avica <f>4p€i 
koI floras dprovt teal fU\t iv kotv\-q teal 
(\aiov inroyfrfiaaffdat. koX kv\ik' eCfapov 
ci* dp ue$vovaa Ka0citf#f. Those who 
wiaht to find a reason for the rite 
ascribed it to a plague: Schol. Arist. 
Knights 732, Eudocia I.e. If the 
Delphic oracle commanded the public 
celebration, that proves nothing for 
its first origin. 

6 Schol. Arist. Knights 732. Here 
we see the celebration diverted to the 
patron deity of the state. 

7 Suidas s. v.; Schol. Arist. Knights 
732, Plutus 1054. 

8 Bdtticher, ch. xxvi. 

• Schol. Clem. Alex. p. 9. 33 (Potter), 
quoted by Dar. and Sagl. 

10 Plut. Theseus 6. 

11 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5. 5. 

12 Collitz ii. 2561 d * 9 Bov/taWo« tQi 
A2 Tarpwtm koI Tutir6Wuwt rd dKpddiya 
(4th cent.). 
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religions ceremonies'. The cereals offered to Zeus and other 
deftta in sacrifice, and possibly the sprinkling of barley meal, 
would appear to recal the ancient custom*. Aristotle says dis- 
tinctly, that the ancient sacrifices, made after the harvesting, 
were a kind of firetfruits 3 . We see the old surviving into the 
new order of things, when the Eleans after their ancient custom 
sacrificed monthly on "all the altars" wheat kneaded with 
honey*. The custom of sacrificing cakes, and things without life, 
was ancient in Athens also 8 ; and the traditional offering to 
Phigalean Demeter was fruit, honeycombs, and wool yet nnspun", 
while the fruits of autumn were offered to Demeter in Myca- 
lessus'. 

The word " firstfruits," although it does not occur in Homer, 
is implied by the cognate verb which has a ritual meaning", and 
Homer uses apyfiara in the sense of airap-^ai". The same form 
occurs in very old Attic inscriptions'". Homer recites also how 
Artemis sent the great boar to destroy the crops, because the 
usual offerings had not been made to her on the threshing floor". 



' ColliM ii. 2642 " .-o^t^oitu « rat 
aluol < * rtr ra6r. 
■ Collitz iii. 3636 •*. 

* Arist. Elh. ii. 1160 a 25 al yap 
apX»«» $vttai *al riira&H tfiaharrai 
yinaBai iirrd. to) rtjr <aprii» avyto)ii- 
lit dor drapxai. 

« Pan*. T. 15. 10. 

* Paua. viii. 2. 3. 

* Puis. liii. 42. 11. 
t p M «, ii. 19. 5. 

» ivipx'^-" : V- «*• 264, 0d - ,iv - 
438. See for thin subject tlie article 
arapgo! in Paul;, from which I take 
■ Tew references which had escaped 
roe. The verb appears to be used, but 
in the active, on a very old Tanagran 
inscription, recording a dedication to 
HeiniPB; a bronze eup BC1I six. 242, 
tapir ™ Kapi'nt/iiu't'Xi/tt^of aidp^ovroi 
X(«to?5 eij^alon ivt8iar, Cp. Jahrtt- 
heftt Ui. 137. In Eretrift: CIG 2144. 
/ira«[*| seems to mean a fe? or money 
cntribi.tvn: CIA ii. 688 irapxh W 



WV 



irdpxovTai a! Bijjiorai 
lKitm,i ■$, or \dx", tit 7> okooD^Iai- 
TOT Upvv teal Tur oUtrQ0tnty.6.Twv Kal T7JV 
tipitrir rwr itpwr. IGS i. 235". But 
it also appears to mean firstfruits 
in Delphi ; and iripyiiara certainly 
bears that sense in There: IGI iii. 
436 of/wi yai Blur fiarpl ...flwlo 'Ap- 
Xb>W TiTi hti Tm rpariarun Stvorri 
pour txL rvpwr iy iitiipjron *al tpiBwr 
4y $6o ixihit±v<*iv Kai otrov furp^jrar taX 
SXKa i-ndpy/iara wr al ijpai tptpouai. 
CIA ii. 632 ha* M r^i.,f». rarapxfy. 
axpoSlna is also used for firstfrnits : 
Suid. I.v. a I Twr trtavtriuir naprwr 
iwapxal. So Hesyoh., adding $lrti Si 
il rrupot twv rvpur «al tptttwv. 



* Od.t 



. I (ft 



>* kwipypara CIA i. 347. cp. CIO 
2465. ToCybele: Dittenberger, Syltoge, 
377" (Thera). 

11 II. ix. 534 ^vaafitnt S ftn oDri 
SaXiieta ynvry nXwiyi coiki'i p7$'. Corn- 
pare Apollodorns i. 8. 2. 
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Herodotus, who first uses the noun dirapxv* speaks of the first- 
fruits of his inheritance which Croesus sent to Delphi and 
elsewhere 1 . Inscriptions mention the firstfruits of corn 8 , of oil*, 
of the fruits of the earth 4 : those of fish and of house-property, 
in Delos, are probably a civil tax 6 . Firstfruits of tribute money 
occur often in Attic inscriptions 6 ; and firstfruits of men 7 were 
dedicated to the gods, originally perhaps for sacrifice, later for 
use as slaves. The word occurs on inscriptions of Rhodes 8 , 
Miletus*, Delos 10 , and is very common in Athens as we shall see. 
aicpoOiviov or dtcpoBiva is used in a similar sense ; for firstfruits 
in kind I have already given an instance 11 , and it is applied to 
a statue dedicated by a poet or some such person in Phocis". 

There is nothing to show whether the firstfruits formed any 
particular fraction of the whole, but the country custom would 
appear to have been that a sheaf or two was enough for the 
small farmer. Indeed, so long as there was no organised priest- 
hood, there would be no reason to offer more than would make 
a good show. But with the organised priesthood, and with the 
organised social system, there must needs come a change. 
A fixt minimum would be appointed by the king or the repre- 
sentatives of the god, and exacted as a due 18 . Moreover, with 
large amounts offerings in kind become inconvenient ; and we 
can hardly doubt that as soon as a fixt currency was intro- 
duced, whether in tripods, axes, cauldrons, or what not, which 
each represented some unit of value in kind 14 , the firstfruits 



1 Herod, i. 92 rQv TaTpquv xP r W-& r<j3V 

9 Kapwov CIG 484: particulars of 
wheat and barley for each tribe, CIA 
iv. 2. 834 b. 

* iXcuou CIA iv. 1. 27 6. 

4 IGI iii. 436 drdpyfxara uv ai wpat 
Qipowrt. 

6 atTov, ivouu&v, lx0fow 9 quoted by 
Homolle, Dar. and Sagl. s.v. Donarium 
p. 366 note 47 . 

8 CIA i. 226, 267, etc.; iv. 1. 51. 
arapx^j is used of money in Eleusis, 
AM xix. 192 8 . 

7 Plut. Quaest. Gr. 35, CIA i. 210, 
Dionys. i. 16. 44. 



8 IGI i. 466 statue, Athena Lindian, 
etc. 

• CIG 2855. 

*• BCH xiv. 408. 

11 Above, p. 52". 

18 IGS iii. 1. 131. 

u The tithe of Peisistratus : Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. xvi. ; Diog. Laert. i. 6. 53 
dvdyei 8)) {jcaoros t£>v 'Adrjvalwy rod 
avTov xXJipou dtKaTtjv, ovk ifiol aXXd 
6t66cv ftrrat aVaXoOv ft re Owrla* rds 
drjnoT€\us t xal etri &\\o Ttav koip&v, 
kqX fjp b t6\c/ios ii/JLas /caraXd/Sj/. Arist. 
Oec. ii. 1346 b 3 art/taprla tcai ScKarrj. 

14 Ridge way, Origin of Coin and 
Weight Standards, Index. 
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would be commuted for their value. Thia is perhaps the origin 
of the tithe (5e*aTt?)'; although since the two words are usefl for 
votive offerings side by side, as we shall see, the question is not 
yet clear. The principle of the firstfruits or tithe offering was 
extended, as civilisation increased, to merchants and tradesmen ; 
and was applied also to the portion set apart by states for their 
patron deity, or for support of some national shrine*. The tithe 
was also dedicated to the gods not only from yearly profits but 
from occasional gains, such as the spoils of war, and a windfall 
or lucky find. The same idea prompted the consecration of 
one-tenth of the land apportioned out for cleruchs' allotments', 
and one-tenth of confiscated property, which we shall discuss 
later. 

The evidence for the extent of the tithe offering is not 
complete. The reason, however, is probably that the inscrip- 
tions so far discovered are unevenly distributed, whilst smaller 
towns would have a less organised cult. The earlier inscrip- 
tions, moreover, have often only the deity's name, often only his 
and the giver's, with or without a verb; and as we know that 
some dedications so inscribed were the firstfruits or the tithe of 
war', the fact that this is not specified elsewhere does not prove 
that it was not true. The Pelasgians offered the tithe*, as the 



1 Robertson Smith, Religion of Ike 
Stmitt*, 245 IT., 158. discusses the 
tithe. The tithe appears to have gone 
to the kings, and the uiainlenauce or 
the tribal sanctuaries to have been a 
first charge ujion it. See also Trant- 

126. The fraction chosen depends on 
the fact that a man ban ten lingers, 
and therefore ten is the natural basis 
of arithmetic, Sttafur, like irt» traffic, 
meant properly to 'count' (not as 
Studaa says i.v, tcitaj-nrfai, derived 
from a marshalling of the recipients 
in T.-ii-t. Later the word titan), like 
tttaTiitii, may have lost its exact 
sense, an as to be used tor any sacred 
portion. Cp. IGI iii. 268 SiHarnn vwtp 
Svyarpbt. 



1 The tithe was a royal tax under 
Peisistratus : Arist. Ath. Pol. ivi. ; 
and pirhaps later. Xen. Hell. i. 1. 22, 
Pollux vi. 128. a. 28. 

* Thoc. iii. 50 records (his of the 
oleruchy in Lesbos. We have no 
further information on the subject, 



but 1 



of 



* Stephanus *.r. 'A^oplyins. Diony- 
ains i. 18. 49 anarai It A*\#o4j 
aryyor t$ t)tij> «al tub* ax* rijj SaXarrijr 
u$f\tiwv ttntp Twii \al aXAac An/txpora- 
rai. So did the Carthaginians (Justin 
IB) and the Tynans (Plut. Syrup. 
313). 
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Hyperboreans did 1 . There are ancient dedications of a tithe of 
war in many places'; the tithe not specified is offered to Zeus at 
Thebes", to Demeterby men and women in Argolis', by a woman 
to Athena at Paestum', to Apollo by a man at Naxo3". Statues 
on the Sacred Way at Branchidae are an early example of the 
dedication of the tithe to a non-local deity r . In Athens we find 
the war tithe early", and a tithe of slaves is mentioned'. A great 
number of other tithes have been found here, which we shall 
consider by and by 10 . Dedications from Calabria" and Calymna 15 
are specified as a tithe of work. Later, we find the tithe in 
Anaphe", Bi-eotia", Crete", Cyrene 10 , Delos", Didymi" and Kpi- 
daurus 111 in Argolis, Haliearnassus* 1 , Ithaca 5 ', Megara 53 . Naxos", 
Rhodes", Thera 5 *. The tithe of trade is alluded to incidentally 
in a Cretan inscription of the third century™. It is also used 
in connexion with feasts for the dead 57 . The tithe is not 
mentioned in Homer. 



> Herod, iii. 33— i, Calliro. Dtlo, 
218 0. 

* See below, chap. m. 

* IGA 191. 

* Collitz iii. 8407, CIO 1172 ; 1P1 i. 
580, 977. 

8 IG A 542. 

* IQA 408. 
' IGA 483. 

" CIA i. 334. 

■ CIA i. 210. Xenophon's men sold 
their slaves and gave a tithe to Artemis, 
Agfc v. 3. 

10 Tithe muI firstfruit occur together: 
Kut. 269 CIA iT. 1. 383 p. 164.. .to*' 
irapv^li' ri{d|uvei ima.Tr--. One is 
offered by each of two persona, CIA 
iT. 1. 873 n . 

11 IGSI 643 (Hem) ; see below, p. 92. 
15 Rose. hied. hue. iii. 208 Ni«<« p.' 

iviBiKir 'A-rbWuin Ipyar rJjf i»ari)v. 

" IS I iii. 257, 258; Apollo. 

» IGS\. 1739 l0 (Thespiae, to Hera- 
cles), IQA 191 (Thebes, Zeus). 

" CIO 2556. 

" ColliU iii. 4839, 4840 (Apollo). 
.4.1/ xiiii. 22: woman to Artemis. 
C1G 5133. 



" DCH vi. line 47. 

1S Collitz iii. 3407: two women to 
Demeter. 

'» Colliti! iii. 3335: a woman to 
Demeter. 

w CIG 2660 : Athena. 

" IGS iii. 1. 654 : Artemis. 

-- Pans, i. 42. 5 : Apollo Anani^M. 

" IGA 408: Apollo. 

» IGI i. 817 a 3: Athena Lindia 

[full I til I'll). 

* IGI iii. 431 : Heracles (in a cave) ; 
437 : Mother of the gods. 

* CIG 2556 * alSiTi ™» BeiSr r3m\e- 
liivwr l\oiptt d-yaSir d»o rwv roXtptur 

i iteSoveiumt, rj IMai tiWi rep' 






1a\ease 



t4i tflToma, «ol Tit ttn&rt 
W fatrapN li t/lv ma. tA#, 

Heracles, we learn from Diodorus 
(if. 21), promised weal and wealth to 
those who would tithe their goods to 
him, and many Romans grew rich by 
that means. 

* CIG 1084 leaden tablet rV rvr 
TpiexaSbJV dviipwoiv.. ,d#' j]i SiSuna 8(- 
n-rrjr pixp 1 i/pipw' rirrapdnorTa. 
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At the great national sanctuaries, in which every Greek 
city was interested, each city which hoped for the favour of the 
presiding deity made offering occasional or regular 1 . Herodotus 
.-peaks of the tithe due to Apollo 3 and Zeus', and each deme 
appears to have been bound to pay its share*. The Athenian 
theori, who sailed to Delos in the sacred ship of Theseus, in 
memory of his vow to Apollo', took the firstfruits with them*; 
and the same was done by other states'. Vases were dedicated 
b firstfruit by Cos* and Rhodes 9 ; and the Mapsidichae, perhaps 
i agricultural tribe, send their firstfruits year by year 10 . The 
same was the case at Delphi". The Eleiisinian shrine was 
supported from early times by the firstfruits which had been 
enjoined by a Delphic oracle apparently upon all the Greeks", 
and were sent to Athens "from all parts." During the fifth 
century, this pious custom fell into disuse; and just before the 
war, a law was past making it compulsory upon Athens and 

" CIA i». 1. 27 b tiUutru « i Upe- 
bdj/njt Kai 6 &ai&oi'X<>i nwmjpiott dvdp- 
(taOai tdi>! "E.Wijuj tou taprov «ot4 



Ar\<pwr. The Ui was ,J„ ; it was 
paid io kind, and nold ; votive offer, 
jogn were bought with part of it, and 
inscribed airo rev tap-mil r£t irapxiji. 
See also KOrte, Ail ui. 322 ff., who 
Rives the later history of the diatom, 
and makes some interesting deductions 
hs to the price of cattle. He places 
the date of our decree later than it is 
done in the C'orptu. Cp. Iuocr. Pantg. 
31 ni ptw yap irXfurrai Tur woXtar 
>a\ai5.t tttpytflat dwap- 




* Pint. The*. 22. 

* CIA ii. 884, 986 ; BCH iviii. 183; 
Uommim, Heortolugie 402, Feite der 
Slaeli A then 451. 

' BOB ii. 695. Poela op. Clem. 

ni. tt. 24. 164 typa.. .iitanr 
ixpoStrid rt xpcudaa.ip.ty. 

' BCH til. 408 *>iaXi).. ttJi wi\tui 
i'u- dfa&ttiia, rtiri 'AiroXXuvi 

dwmnci' t«" ...■.!. 

* Ibid. Theae cups are only part of 
•■ offering, no doubt. 

• BCH vi 41 '", etc. 

1 BCH iviii. 183, xx. 696— 6; Xen. 
H'll. iii. 5. 5 V/'fwc"' adroit nji 
arriX-W'iWi t^i roij 'AiflXnm J(«aiijr 



X*f, 



TTpati£ra.iw i 



mMAm 

to p£p~r\ t 

»oW -Hjr Tfptripar id wdVp.a. Sehol. 
Arisl. Flutm 1064 x't»"-W* <ra>ra- 
XiOtr itrip-trovaa, 'A*t*™?« ™. napwur 
Tatarapxii. See also CIA i. 32, Sehol. 
Arist. Kni<jUU W7. The Delphio oracle 
dues not imply that the practice was 
not older : it merely sanctions it. 
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her allies, and inviting the other states to join in 1 . Occasional 
offerings were sent for some special prosperity. Here the tithe 
or firstfruit assumes a developed form ; it is a thanksgiving for 
that which gave wealth to the dedicating state. Thus Croesus 
sends to Delphi an offering of the gold which was found in his 
country 2 . The Siphnians offer a tithe of their mines*; the 
Corcyreans acknowledge a special haul of fish at Delphi and 
Olympia 4 , and Tenedos makes similar acknowledgment ap- 
parently for a fine catch of crabs 8 ; Selinus renders thanks for 
its celery 6 , Metapontiura 7 , Myrrhina, Apollonia 6 for their corn, 
all at Delphi 

The Samian merchants tithed their profits to the amount of 
six talents ; and with the money they procured a magnificent 
bronze crater supported on kneeling figures, which they dedi- 
cated in the Heraeum 8 . 

When we examine the private dedications of this class, we 
find a great variety of callings represented. Sometimes the 
nature of the offering alone shows that it is the tithe or first- 
fruit of husbandry, orchardry, shepherdry, or hunting 9 ; but in 
many cases the dedicator records his calling. Actor and 
physician offer a tithe of profits at Delphi 10 . Ou the acropolis 
of Athens we find the fisherman 9 , the breeder 9 , and the farmer 11 , 
before the Persian invasion ; and a fisher apparently vows his 
first cast to the nymphs of Syra u . Among the early inscrip- 

1 idv potjXwrai. • Plut. De Pyth. Or. 16. 

2 Herod, i. 50. 7 Strabo p. 264. 

3 Herod, iii. 57, Paus. x. 11. 2. The 8 Herod, iv. 152 ol 6i Zdpum. rty 
finding of the mines was an unexpected Hacdrriir tujv ixucep&Lwv l£e\6irre* ?£ 
windfall, but the offering thereafter rdXarra, etc. 

vowed was to be regular. When it was 9 Cp. Kar. 2, CIA iv. 1. 

neglected, the sea flooded their mines 10 BCH xx. 695 rd8c voXeis koI 

and destroyed them. lUtSrrai iwdp^avro. 

« Paus. x. 9. 3, v. 29. 9. The objects » 373 dypat diropx^jv, CIA iv. Suppl. 

sent were axes. 1. 373 m p. 182 : rddrj^alai SeKdrqv 

5 Plut. De Pyth. Or. 12. I take dw6 \<aplov 'AOnorWcv Xaipi&nfiot <J>t\<*a. 

tGjp KapicLvwr to be the account given to 13 IGA 7, if rightly restored. It was 

Plutarch and his explanation to be the rule to dedicate the first tunny of 

wrong. Axes were once a unit of a good haul to Poseidon ; Athen. vii. 

currency (Ridgeway, Origin 319). Why 297 s t 302 b, 346. So the fisherman 

on earth should Tenedos offer an axe in the Anthology dedicates a crab as 

simply because the pattern on the back the firstfruit of the quest, vi. 196. 
of a crab was like an axe ? 
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tioos of Athens are dedications of fullers', potters', a baker', 
& tanner', a physician 1 , a builder 8 , a recorder 3 , and washermen 
or washerwomen', who seem to have been a pious tribe. One 
inscription may refer to a shipwright*, a later inscription of 
Astypalaea to a shipmaster'. Elsewhere we read of a butcher 
or cook", a courtesan", and possibly a smith". Several, both 
men and women, speak in general terms of a tithe of their 
earnings or property", or of their blessings", of their skill, or 
of their holy works'"; others pray for skill 1 ". Pairs of partners 
brothers 1 ', and even larger companies'*, combine in one 
offering. A vow was often made before the offering". All 
handicraftsmen at Athens, we know, bearing baskets of offer- 
ings, used to worship Athena at the feast of Clialces"; this 



' CIA iv. 378 /, p. 42 : Haw...* 

im*fi ; i ittirtif ; others below. 

» Below.p.60', (!"•***. 

:: I .if. Acrvp. Mm. Broniet 264. 

* ffmvXoW^n CIA iv. 1. B78™. 

• CIA iv. 1. 423" p. 185. Nothing 
else surely can be the source of another 
haicription: io-niv 0n\4>ru)v, toXiijo);* 
xim' 'AS*™, 2n.«f*C mi ratSur jwfip' 
*XK ■!** *i>"t : CIA iv. 2. 373 '«. 

« CIA iv. 1. 373 *«, p. 203. 



> CIA i. 



i, :iT.i'' 



™, p. 19M: 4W- 
tfqm rdSiivnte* 8«dTT|v ra/inrrjY *- 
Very archaic, na/v- is Naxian. 
» IOI iii. 203 vow. fav&o&yMv wt*X 

in KTIkrdjUJ'lH. kaivVipos iaV\a.,. 
Ku. 185. 

» ICA 543 (Calabria). 

11 Rhodopis: Herod, ii. 135 (Delphi), 
op. BCH iv. 113. 

11 BCII ii. 47 '«, oVuwr in Delos. 

" Croesus: Herod, i. 92. CIA i. 345 
tp^wr dTapx^* (boustrophedon); *T(d- 
»ur C/.J iv. 1. 373 ""■ ""; ii. 1484; 
iv. 2. 1560 d ; iv. 1. 873 », Ear. 172 
6m&ti\y IpYvv «ai xpitAidrw. A dedi- 
cation tn Athena Ergane can only be 
that of a work-woman : CIA iv. 1. 
373*". So is Delos; see below, p. 
60'. 



11 BCH liii. I ■'.ii 'Epiwoty.it .<' ±vt- 
Biik' 'Atppvitnii iwpor irapxh" iotvib 
Ti^f d-yafuji-, Til'i ^i, SAi d/pi'tovLav, etc. 

11 K .ir 48 dwapyua tj\,- i,i . JGS iii. 
1. 131 i£ iffW tpyuir dirpoflfvioy. 

" CU ir. 1. p. 79. 

lf C/J i. 351, 358, 375, 396; iv. 
1. 373 »«. awMnp U common (373 
ID. us. i* i 18 „). 

» CM it. 1.37S'". 

" CIA i. 349, iv. 1. 373™, eto. 

" Mommeen. HiwWilf [«, 8U I Boob. 
>n0. 724 fifi'' iii iSdr 3i7 »ot 4 xeip&- 
■yopyfi™ 'Ep-yd»ij. 



Xfera 



TrpoarpiirtiiBi, 



Of 



course no special deity Has necessary 
for the artisan to worship ; but Athena 
in this aspect was often called Ergane, 
the Worker (Diod. v. 73, Paus. i. 24. 
3), and coupled with Hephaestus (Solon 
liii. 49, Pans. i. 14. 6, CIA ii. 114 t). 
Athena Ergane at Sparta, Pans, iii. 
17. 4 ; Olympia, v. 14. 4 ; Megalopolis, 
viii. 32. 3 ; Thespiae, ii. 26. H ; Organe 
at Delua. BCH vi. 351 ; Ergatia at 
Samoa, Heaven, t.v. (FarnelL Cultt i. 
410}. There is no evidence or likeli- 
hood of a special type, cult, or temple 
of Ergane at Athens (op. Farnell i. 
344 f.). As Stathmia, she protected 
commerce, Heaych. t.v. The Bur- 
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then would be the season for such offerings, and the custom of 
dedicating them must have been common. Isaeus speaks of a 
generous man performing this duty for those who could not or 
would not 1 ; and the custom is attested by the inscriptions 1 . 
Cleon then, is not gibing, when he says to the sausage-seller, 
"I'll denounce your sausages as confiscate to the gods; never 
a tithe have you paid on themV The tithe of profits, with 
reference to fishermen, is alluded to as a thing of course by 
Diphilus, but as being sometimes dishonoured in the breach \ 
Later, a cordwainers guild dedicates a statue in Lesbos 8 . 
As late as the Roman age a trade-dedication is found in 
Amphipolis 6 . 

If we may trust analogy, the firstfruit of a craftsman would 
be his first finish t piece, the 'masterpiece* of the mediaeval 
workman ; and some of the dedications appear to be of this 
kind. The most conclusive evidence is furnisht by a covered 
earthenware jar, found at Athens, and inscribed "Lycinus 
dedicated to Athena his first piece of work 7 ." "Firstfruit of 



nishers of Olympia sacrificed to the 
Worker goddess before polishing the 
image (Paus. v. 14. 5). 

1 Isaeus vi. 42 tn 3' iv &Kpow6\ct 
dwapxdt tQ>v hvrviv toraBirrt* iroXXoi*, 
ci>t dwb idias xn^rcwt. 

2 CIA i. 349 deK&rriv rod riicwov cfo- 
rapivov; Collitz iii. 3448 (Anaphe) 
2r4<f>avos teal 'AKcarlfia vWp Ovyarpbt 
QevdovLas Scxdrav 'AjrAXXawt ; IGI ii. 
258 (Lesbos). 

3 Arist. Knights 300 <ri (palvco roct 
wpvrdreaiv dftcffarctsrovf t&v $€wv Ipds 
txovTa KOiXlas. The tithe is mentioned 
CIA i. 353, 384, 885 ; the firstfruit i. 
351, 352, 375, 382 ; and in the Acro- 
polis inscriptions (KardXoyos vol. 1), 
some 427 in number, dirapxh occurs 
49 times, Scxdnj 37, not counting doubt- 
ful instances ; and both together, dedi- 
cated each by a separate person, CIA 
iv. 1. 373 91 (cp. 382). When it is re- 
membered that hardly any of these 
inscrr. is complete, and that they fall 



within a comparatively small space of 
time, it is clear that the practice was 
common. The tithe of work appears 
also in Delos, BCH vi. 193 9 *. Isaeus, 
as quoted above (note 4 ), speaks of 
this as a common practice; so does 
Demosthenes, alluding to the same 
age, Androt. 617, avrovs fcxarct/orrct ; 
Timocr. 741 tu>v SeKarwv ttjs Seov dfie- 
\rjffai. War is nearly always specified 
when it is the occasion. 

4 Ap. Ath. vi. 226 e ov iruhror' IxOOt 
otda rifUioripovs I8u>v ' Yldatidov, cl dctcd- 
Tip i\dfipav€i a^rwf...iroXi> tuv $€uh> &y 
ijcrda xXovaiurepos. 

8 IOI ii. 109 ffvyicaOUpanray ol r^v 
ffKVTtKty r^x* 7 !* ipyaftficvot. 

• BCH xix. 110 M. KcukAioi Swrof 

6 xv&Kcto &*<> r 7 y t^X* 1 !* ^ €0 * s ftcydXois 
ro«i iv 2apo0p4iqi. 

7 Avkipoi avtdtiKtv rrji 'Adrjvdcu rb 
trpwrop ifpydffaTo: BCH ii. 522, 547, 
with cut. De Witte, who edits it, 
believes the insor. to be genuine. A 
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rork" ia scratch t oil a fictile vase found on the Acropolis 1 ; 
and perhaps some of the famous vase -painters whose names 
also appear there, such as Audocides 1 , Nearchus", and Euphro- 
nius', may have dedicated a choice piece of their own. The 
phrase "with his hands" inscribed on another block maybe 
interpreted in the same way'; the same by one reading may be 
wid of one of the pottery tablets at Corinth'. An Aeginetau 
artist made a statue for his deity'. Another inscription, appar- 
ently from Corinth", records that Midonidas offered a piece 
which he had himself painted; and a similar formula is found 
■t Athens*. An Athenian vase bears the figure of the goddess 
armed, and upon the shield is the legend "Callis made and 
dedicated it to Athena Health 1 "." We may perhaps take as 
the workman's first attempt a rough obelisk of terra-cotta 
found at Metapontium, and dedicated by a potter to Heracles". 
A bronze statuette of a youth, ascribed to the fifth century, 
and dedicated to the goddess at Rhamnus, is a first-fruit". 
Ecphantus's offering from Melos was made by himself"; it may 
have been the column, or a statue upon it 1 *. Iphicratides of 
Naxos also dedicated an offering to Delian Apollo which he 
made himself"; and Tisagoras, "whoever he was," dedicated an 



pollers 



S75* 



1 Robl. Imaghiu \i. 5, ColliU i 
1643 X "'pf, fi"i 'BpoJtVjt. 



' CIA 



373 1! 



X*>, 



>.,,w> 



wtflJM 



tttiritr. A potter's son dedicates do. 
373 k. 

1 CIA It. 1. 373'" 1 [ Klein, Grieeh. 
YoMtn writ iltiiteriign. 188, etc. 

* CIA iv. 1. 373"; Klein, 38. 

• C/a.iv. 1.362; Klein, Euphroniot. 



i CIA i 



I. HTit-' 



* Reading auror&ua with Collitz lii. 
»119"; botseep. 81*. 

» IOA 382 'ApMur tV-.^j. . 

• IG A 36 a p. 170 MiSwvliai typa^t 



Roberts, p. 302; see fig. 7, p. 63. 

« CIA iv. 1. 423" AwrmXtJSiji M* 

fl»ii rijiSf i! tit' txit Ti/iartt. Lysi- 
cleidee was perhaps a better craftsman 
than poet. 

» IOA 412 Ml &<*< 'Et^Kb-TUH U{« 

t6S' a/icr^i o7a\/i«, ffuf -yip Irtvtf- 
lion roCr' <r/W« Tp4««r. 

u a>«Xnn in any precious thing ; & 
tripod in two msL-rr., Herod, v. 60, fil. 



• CIA i 



I. 373"* irriti *dri9j,*t 



op. 



PslM 



. 7. 3 (quoted by Roberts, 



rwi frui, on the fragments of a small 



154 'AApafau 'Tywlcu The base has 



.' heada and gorgo- 
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Fio. 7. Wotkmun'B dedication. Robertt 
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iron group of Hercules and the Hydra at Delphi, and iron 
eads of lion and wild boar to Dionysus at Pergamus, all 
which he had made himself and were "marvels of skill'." 
Perhaps the "beautiful partridge" of Prot.ogenes, dedicated at 
Rhodes, was offered with the like feeling 5 . The wording of an 
ancient inscription on the steps of the old temple at Syracuse 
suggests a maker's dedication". Of the same kind wil! be the 
two amphorae dedicated at Ery throe, by a master and pupil, who 
held a contest to see which could make the thinner 4 . Palamedes 
is said to have dedicated in the shrine of Fortune at Corinth 
the dice which he had invented 5 . Parmenion a painter painted 
a pig so naturally that those who saw it expected a grunt; and 
this he dedicated". The outline which traditionally suggested 
to Butades of Sicyon the moulding of portraits in clay, was 
piMerted in the Nymphaeum 7 . Eubulides of Athens, too, 
made and dedicated a statue of Apollo 8 . Two sacrificial vessels 
made and dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs by the same 
It is on this principle I would explain the bronze 
Apollo, with an inscription in silver letters declaring that 
Charidomus dedicates it as a tithe to Athena 10 . There is no 



Pans. x. 18. a. 

Eudoeia, no. 994: tl St xpV T V' 
if ratter qv f/hvo¥ t$ pjyiiTTip 

ral trapai imtfjjjiaTi * Utl yip *al i 
iXdj l-ip&f t/r, ro tbu Ilpurayfrinit 
tivoviuror rapipyw. 

OA 509 KKtotrtnp throve nM- 
6 Wit™?.. .Do the words refer 
to part of the temple ? 

Pliny, SH IIIV. 12. 4G. 

Paus. ii. 20. 9 with Frazer'a 

s. Eostathius on II. ii. 308 says it 

was » draughtsman, mid dedicated at 

; perhaps Palamedes distributed 

tlie set as Alexander did with hie 

Carp, Parorm. Or. i. p. 112 Uap- 

it ial «w>ijv driven al 0twp 



ei iirgilla similitudines Butades Sicy- 
oniua tigulus primus invenit Corintbi 
filiue opera, quae capta amore iuvenia, 
abfcunte illo peregre. umbrsm ei facie 
eius ad Intern pun in pariete lineis. cir- 
curnscripBit, quibus pater ouis iiupresfia 
argilla typnm fecit et cum ceteris 
fictilibns induratum igni proposuit, 
ennujue fiervatum in Nymphaeo donee 
Mummius Corinth m 



« Pans. i. 2. 5. 

» AM <ii. 437. Attica: mrerfiit <al 
\ijterav etXxr^pia X bWh TfpJfai Hart 
re «ni Nc^^oii 6!jKt ipipuy Nojinii. 
Space on top for (rirD»8(,"oi. and Sutua- 

TTJptW. 

10 IGSI22H XapiSapot 'A Otpntiu tt- 
idTov ; archaistic. probably of the 1st 
or 2nd cent. u.c. The makers' names 
(there were two makers) were engraved 
on lead and put inside; unluckily they 
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meaning in dedicating the statue of one god to another, except 
it be dedicated as a work of art or a thing of value'. It 
can hardly have been dedicated by this man, as a tithe of war. 
Perhaps too the curious cast bronzes, found in the Idaeau 
cave of Crete, are the maker's masterpiece 9 . I suggest this 
because they include two or three scenes cast in one piece: a 
war-galley manned, a man milking a cow, and other iucongruous 
scenes together. Each scene has its own base, so they were 
meant to be separated ; but there seems no reason why they 
should he dedicated together unless as specimens of the maker's 
art. 

A somewhat fanciful extension of this idea suggests to the 
literary man the dedication of some of his work. Plato is using 
metaphor, no doubt, when he speaks of the mottoes at Delphi 
as the "firstfruita of wisdom" dedicated by Solon and other 
wise men'; and Pindar, when he uses the dedicatory verb of 
his odes*; but Heraclitus dedicated his book in the temple at 
Ephesus 6 . The poems of Hesiod appear to have been dedi- 
cated on Mount Helicon, where Pausanias saw them engraved 
on ancient tablets of lead'. At Delos were the poems of 
Alcaeus and the astronomy of Eudoxus 7 , and at Lindus the 
Seventh Olympian of Pindar 8 . A "golden book" was dedi- 
cated at Delphi by the poetess Aristomache, who had won 
a prize at the Isthmia*. The custom was not confined to 
Greece; for the Carthaginian traveller Hanno dedicated his 
log-book in the temple of Baal at Carthage 10 . Oenopides of 
Chios dedicated an astronomical table of bronze at Olympia"; 
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Xenocrates at the Pythium on Mount Olympus, his calcula- 
tions of the height of the mountain 1 . 

In later days we find prize poems so treated. Paeans to 
Apollo have been unearthed in the Treasury of the Athenians 




f offering, from Crete. 



at Delphi*, and a hymn to Dionysus in the same sanctuary"; 
all these of the fourth century. Such another is Thrasyllus' 
hymn to Apollo Maleatas and Asclepius, found at Epi- 
'iaiirus*. At Delphi also have been found two inscriptions 
shorthand, and references to a work of Aristotle . So 
B see Agathias dedicating his book to Paphia*. Perhaps 
the alphabet inscribed on a piece of pottery, and dedicated 
to Poseidon at Corinth, may represent a learner's first 



1 Plut. datfl. is. 

■ tiCH in. 562, xvii. 061, 

' IICH ill. 80S. 

• (MBta iii. 3342 (iW0q« 



» BCU nii. 209, 270. A. reoeived 
a voto of tlmiilm, and bis work was 
pUaed in Urn temple library. 
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'masterpiece 1 '; and the same explanation may apply to 
others 2 . 

The offering in kind was often commemorated by a model. 
There is no reason to think that the models took the place of 
the tithe or firstfruit; it is rather to be supposed that they 
accompanied the offering, and were meant to keep it in mind. 
Thus we find three cities sending "golden harvestings" or 
sheaves to Delphi 8 , and eleven ears of corn, silver gilt, were 
among the Parthenon treasures in the fifth century 4 . At a 
later date other gilt corn-ears are mentioned here, standing 
upon a little pillar 5 . For a similar reason, doubtless, Selinus 
sent a golden head of celery 6 . A golden olive appears at 
Oropus 7 ; golden vine-clusters at Delos 8 and at the shrine of 
the Cabiri near Thebes 9 ; at Delos was also a golden sea- 
lavender 10 . The Ampeliots, a Libyan tribe, sent to Delphi a 
head of the precious silphium ; an offering small indeed, and 
perishable too, if it were not a model 11 . All these are men- 
tioned by the way, but they were certainly not alone : Pliny 
adds a golden radish, a silver beet, and a turnip of lead 18 , 
private offerings no doubt. 

Many of the animals mentioned in the Inventories, or found 
in excavations, may have had a similar origin. Some may have 

1 Collitz iii. 3019 k ; IGA 20 13 . ware xpwovv atXtvov avadciwai Xeyorrai. 

2 As that from Calymna, Inscr. Brit. 7 IGS i. 3498 61 iXala xpwri?. 

Mus. 123. It may however have been 8 BCH xiv. 406 d/iireXos XpwriJ. 

mearit for a charm ; alphabets have Also potai, firjXor, perhaps parts of 

been found in tombs, IGA 390, and on ornaments, 

a vase placed there 524. • IGS i. 2425 a QaXXov djxTtXov. 

8 Plut. De Pyth. Or. 16 Btpv XP"** 10 ^CH vi. 30 ll Xctpubviov. 

(Myrina, Apollonia); Strabo vi. 264 n Schol. Arist. Plut. 925 = Eudocia, 

(Metapontinm), UvXluy 5t Xeyerau no. 226: /cat ol 'A/iircXtwrcu £1, (Bvot 

KrL<FfM...ofc oOrm dwb yewpyias drvxv- Atfifrrjs, is AeX<povt dvtdeoav xavXbv 

<rai <f>aaiv wore Btpos XP VC0 ^ V & v &&<J><hs <riX<plov, ws (prjaiv f AXei-a»6pldris. The 

dvaOcivai. The ear of corn was a Libyans were connected with the 

device on the coins of Metapontinm : Pelasgi : Ridgeway, Early Age 230. 

Head, Hist. Num. 62. la Pliny, NH xix. 86 ut est Graeca 

4 CIA i. 161 9 Xfyov w€plxpv<rov era- vanitas, fertur in templo Apollinis 
\vcs AI, b.c. 434. Delphis adeo ceteris ibi praelatus 

5 CIA ii. 731 <rraxv*s lv irvpylaicm raphanus, ut ex auro dicaretur, beta ex 
XclXkui ixlxpvo-oi. argento, rapum ex plumbo. 

« Plut. De Pyth. Or. 12 ZtXivofonol 
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been dedicated as ornaments or trinkets; and yet it is not un- 
likely that the Athenian silver duck was a poulterer's offering 1 , 
or that the goats and rams given at Delos by Parmenion and 
Timoxenus were firstlings in model*. At the Argive Heraeum 
were found the duck, the cock, the sheep, and the cow a . Oxen, 
sheep, pigs and suchlike found amongst the ruins of a temple 
may be memorials of sacrifice*; but it is difficult so to regard 
the riderless horse and the mare. I may mention, then, that 
models of horses were dedicated in the ancient shrine of 
Menelaus 9 , at Cataurea*, Taenarum', Delos 8 , at Dodona", at 
Olympia'", in Crete", and in the Heraeum 13 , most ancient of 
all. Bulls, rams, stallions and brood-mares will come under 
a different category", although it is possible that some of these 
were model firstlings. 

The fruit or offering in kind which is sometimes seen in the 
hands or upon the knees of votive statuettes may represent the 
first fruit or tithe. 

There is direct evidence for the hunter's dedication of a 
model of his prey. Hesychius tells how a Sam i an hunter made 
such an offering to Hera in his native isle". Another example 
will be the bronze hare dedicated to Apollo at Priene". Cakee 



1 VIA it. fm ii" yfjrra apyvpS. 

» BCH vi 34* aKa^u»...irh tOt 
alyuir laJ f&> Ti-ayur uv aW A)tar Tipi 
(trot nol llapptrlw. If not, they were 
liviDg Brstlinfis ; but in Unit cane we 
should expect Tyi?j to be added, with 
the value. I aafnime tbe models to 
haw been melted and cast in form of 
a cop : the formula is regular Tor this 
jiiocei' |cp. line 5t ittjsnjpiojp nr* tSJ! 
Ari^jf iat rpirywv). Note that a calf 
is offered for a good harvest in Anlh. 

no. vi. ua 

* Bronzes: 44,47, 32.27. 

* See chapter vui. Mandrabolus 
certainly dedicated a model of the 
■mllnlil asinuJ. 

* Kirn. Arch. x<u. 13, early llth cent. 

* Ail u. 308. 

' Fruer, Pauianiai, ii. p. 397. 



* AZ il. 333 ! oxen and horses, 
bronze and clay, in the lowest stratum. 

9 Carapanox, pi. xx. 4 bull, xxi. 1 

10 Bn>»Mtr,2B loll.; all strata, lowest 
mostly horses and cattle : pi. xi — xiii. 
bull, ox, horse, mare, pig, ram, goat. 

" Jfm. Itat. 727 milch cow (Cave of 
Ida); 906 bulls, rams, etc. {Cave of 
Dict(>) ; 'Mi pi. xiv. goat, ox, cow, rani, 
etc. (Cave of Hermes). 

11 Bull, cow, ox, goat. Bronzes : 
ltlff. 

ia Below, p. 75. 

11 Hesych.i.i'. BaTaKripoi- JiSeTaSra 
itfrjiora [perhaps only one. after all] 
/xiv^pairrni 3* i*l omflij^aroi Iv Ty 
ri}i "Up» lepy oOrw ' BaTa Kdpat Dd/uni 
1 1^3 riji'i* li'irv iriBrift. 

" IGA 385, Roberta 153. Cat. Brit. 
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in the form of deer were offered to Artemis at Patrae at the 
feast of Elaphebolia 1 . As late as the sixth century after Christ 




Fig. 9. Votive hare, from Priene. 

a hunter in Egypt places a model of his antelope on a pillar, 
and dedicates it to Isis, with an inscription which he proudly 
claims to have carved with his own hand*. Others are perhaps 
the deer of silver or gold mentioned in the Delian inventories 8 . 
Many other animals are named in the lists which may have a 
similar origin, though it is impossible to say that they were not 
toys or ornaments : at Delos were two silver beasts in a wooden 
cage 4 , at Athens a basket with ivory beasts in it 6 . There was 



J/i«. Br. 237 : 'AtrSWwi rCti Ilpirjvrjt 
fx avidr}K€v 'HjhhctIwv (date about 
500). See fig. 9. The bronze hare 
found on the Athenian Acropolis ap- 
pears to have had a handle : Cat. 
Bronze Acrop. Mus. 463. 

1 Athen. xiv. 646 e. 

2 Classical Review xii. 282, Br. Mus. 



Inscr. 1043, from Coptos : "latSi ravS' 
avidrjK 1 'Afiaaoi<ra (?) dopxada. €&xfy ' X& 
y\v<pi6t y\d\f/as rbv (rrixov atirds t4>v. 

1 BCH vi. 34 « 

4 BCH vi. 32 81 faibapta dpyvpa II iw 

D CIA ii. 678 a ii» mow tva rk 
4\€<j>avTiva {"una ; cp. M . 
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a bmnze bison's head at Delphi, dedicated by a Paconian chief. 
It is difficult to doubt that models of beasts of prey or the chace 
were often, if not generally, the hunter's gift. For such groups 
as the hull attacked by a lion, found at the Heraeum*, and the 
stag brought down by hounds, two at least of which kind were 
found at Olympiad the explanation is practically certain; and 
likely for the figures of lions, bears, stags, hares and 
rabbits which have been unearthed at Olympia', at the shrine 
of Menelaus 8 , at the Cabirium 8 , at Calaurea', at Athens 9 , at 





Naucratis", From the Argive Heraeum come the stag, the 
wild goat, and wild birds with long beaks, in pairs or singly 10 : 
these last belong to the stage of geometric decoration. Heads 
of lions, eagles and other creatures were probably ornamental". 



1 Paul. i. 13. 1. 

1 Dr Waldstein. It is worth noting 
it a eoluBsul urnap of a ball attackt 
s found oti the Athenian 

* BruHitn, pi. *iv. 219, 220. 

' Dronttn, pi. ii. 213 Mag, 207, 207 « 
k roe, xiii. 208, 209 hare. 8ee figs. 
."■ 

* Rev. Arch. m. 13, lions. 

* AM iv. 356, haree, bean. 

7 AH n. 322, hares, rabhits ; cp. 



BCH sis. 171 (Boeotian shrine). 

" Cat. Acr. Mu>. Bt. S24 deer. 463 
hare; 638—43, 404—75, eagles and 
lions may have been parte of larger 

* Petrie and Gardner, NouovJlin i. 
14, ii. 56 lions. 

" Bronzes: nos. l'J, 21, 3711. 

" Plataen AJA vii. 406 powpaXv. 
DohiB BCH vi. 49 «' »poTo)ii| Xiwroi ; 
Athens : see Indices. 
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The workman or artist might dedicate a picture or model of 
his work, when the work itself was not suitable for the purpose. 
Mandrocles, who built Dariuss bridge over the Bosporus, spent 
part of the fee in a picture of the bridge, which he dedicated to 
Hera in Samos for a first fruit 1 . A shoemaker dedicated a stone 
relief of a shoe to an Athenian hero 2 . I have met with no 
other certain example of the kind, but perhaps the models of the 
temple at Delos, preserved amongst its treasures, and the wooden 
pattern of the tiles 8 , were dedicated by the master mason. 

It is a pretty thought which suggests the dedication of the 
workman's tools, after a successful job, or when they or the owner 
are past work. I have found no direct evidence for this in the 
classical age 4 ; but both legend and history prove that it was in 
accord with Greek ways of thought. The Argo was dedicated 
to Poseidon after its famous voyage 5 . Meleager, it is said, dedi- 
cated in Corinth the spear with which he slew the great boar 6 ; 
and a story of Cimon from the year 480 implies the same idea. 
When the Athenians, we read, were hurrying out of the city to 
take refuge in Salamis, "Cimon was the first man that went 
with a life and jollity into the castle, carrying a bit of a bridle 
in his hand to consecrate unto the goddess Minerva : signifying 
thereby, that the city had no need of horsemen at that time, 
but of mariners and seamen 7 ." Eighty years later, it is on record 
that Xenophon's men, their long march over, consecrated their 



1 Herod, iv. 88 aV <av 6*i MavSpo- 
K\4rjt dirapxfy* iV& ypaxj/afxevoi vaaav 
-H)i» $€v£iv rod Boaxbpov, kclI (3a<n\ta re 
Aapeiov iv TrpoetipLrj KaHjuevov, xal rbv 
arparbv avrov diafialvovTa, ravra ypaipa- 
ficros dv40r)K€ is rb 'Hpaiov, ixiypdrf/as 
rdSe' B6<nropov txQvbwra yc<pvpuxras 
aWtfij/ce Mav8poK\b]t "Hp# iWTjubcvvov 
exedirjs* aitT(f p&v ariQavov irepidels, 2a- 
fdouri 5e Kvdos ' Aapeiov /SatrtXloc iicrcXi- 
aat Kara vovv. See Anth. Pal. vi. 341. 

2 Pollux vii. 89 ijpws ' A0fy7i<rL» 6 iiri 
ftXafrry dvc'driKe yap t« CKtrrorbfiot 
p\auT7]s XLdivov tOttov. Cp. CIA iii. 
411. The title doubtless refers to the 
hero's figure. The dedication is not 
early, for reliefs of this sort belong to 



the third century or later. 

1 BCH vi. p. 105, xapaddyfiara ; p. 
48 172 tOttov tyXwov K€pa/xL8ttiv t&p ixl 
rbv Kepar&va. They may of course 
have been sent in by the contractor, 
and kept for reference ; but if so, why 
were they preserved afterwards ? 

4 Unless the passage of Alcman, 
quoted on p. 276 1 , be rightly inter- 
preted as the dedication of a plough 
{(fxipot, schol. Aporpov in MS. and 
papyrus, bo also Herodian ii. 942 1S ; 
<f>apovv apoTptap Hesych.). 

5 Apollod. i. 9. 27. 
8 Paus. ii. 7. 9. 

7 Pint. Cimon 5; North's transla- 
tion, p. 494. 
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staves upon a cairn which they there built where first they had 
caught sight of the sea 1 . These indications are too scanty to 
decide how far the customs recorded in later poems of the Antho- 
logy are true of earlier times; but iu these all sorts and conditions 
of men seem to conform to them. The hunter hangs club and 
dog-collar on a plane tree in honour of Pan 1 , or dedicates a 
opear lo Pan and the Nymphs'. When he wants a rest, he 
entrusts his bow and arrows to Artemis "during the truce 4 "; 
when he is too old to work, he leaves his gear to Pan 6 . Traps 
and snares are dedicated to Hermes'. The fisherman dedicates 
rods, nets, and creels 7 , trident and other tackle", his very boat*, 
to Poseidon. The carpenter retiring from business offers to 
Pallas saw and axe, plane, auger, and footrule 10 . The goldsmith, 
gone blind with age, gives over to Hermes the file, tongs, and 
blowpipe of his catling". A plowman dedicates his plow and all 
his gardening tools to Deo 11 . The lucky delver, on finding a 
treasure in the earth, offers to Athena his rake, shovel, pick, and 
\ So Lucian's Timon, when he accepts the offers of Plutus, 
exclaims : " my spade, and beloved leather jerkin, now it were 
well to dedicate you to Pan"." The harpist dedicates his lyre 
to Phoebus". Spinther the cook, on leaving service, places in 
the shrine of Hermes his pots and pan3, pestle and mortar, 
chopper and ladle, fan, flesh-fork and sponge, and the key of 
the pig-sty". The grim pedagogue superannuated remembers 
Hermes, and hands over his cane and tawse and skullcap". 
Ascouifas the writer, appointed tax-collector, gives his writing 
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materials to the Muses 1 . The working woman, her task at 
length done, consecrates to Athena shuttle and spindle, bobbins 
and basket 3 . The same thing is seen where a person changes 
his manner of living. Nicarete turns music girl, and dedicates 
her bobbins and quiddities to Aphrodite* Bitto offers her 
/cepxk to Athena, having found at the age of thirty that more 
profitable is the cult of Aphrodite 4 . Courtesans on the same 
principle make free to dedicate their mirrors* or other articles 
of ornament 6 and dress to Aphrodite. The occasion is not 
always stated; but it is now a lawful marriage 7 , or again 
when old age has robbed the woman of her beauty, and her 
day is past 8 . On the last occasion, one offers a bronze mirror, 
sandals, girdle, ringlets, and other symbols 9 . When Alexis the 
eunuch sickens of effeminate revelry, he leaves his cymbals and 
other gear in the shrine 10 . Cleitosthenes too can no longer use 
his musical instruments, so to Cybele fall the tambours and 
cymbals, the flutes and the knife 11 . A eunuch dying of excesses 
gives to Priapus his muslins and false hair, his box and his 
pipes". After the orgies, Porphyris of Cnidus gives garlands, 
thyrsi, and anklet to Dionysus 18 . Many of these epigrams are 
only half serious, and we are now prepared to find the poet 
playing with the idea. The effect is pretty enough when the 
labouring ox, outworn with toil, is dedicated in his old age to 
peace and rest 14 ; but one Xenophon, after making a night of it, 
is frankly impious : 

Bibbing Bob to Bacchus brings 
These his pious offerings, 
Empty bottle, empty pot — 
All that Bibbing Bob has got 15 . 

The inscriptions furnish hardly anything to bear out this 
custom. A hunter dedicates his club in a late inscription 18 ; 

1 Anth. Pal. vi. 295. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 39, 160, 247. 
1 Anth. Pal. vi. 285. 
4 Anth. Pal. vi. 47, 48, cp. 74. 
8 Anth. Pal. vi. 1, cp. 18—20, 211. 
8 Anth. Pal. vi. 206, 207. 
7 Anth. Pal. vi. 208, perhaps 206, 

207, 133. 
• Anth. Pal. vi. 1, of Lais. " BCH iii. 323 \ay<a6t. 
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and in Athens we find a spool of thread dedicated by a w 
whilst another apparently offers a basket of soft wool*, both 
perhaps given (though this is only a guess) in memory of their 
part in weaving the peplus*. Wool is also dedicated by a 
woman at Plataea, why or to what deity is not known*. It is 
not unlikely that the loom-weights and similar objects found 
in great numbers under the soil of ancient sanctuaries 1 , were 
dedicated by work-people; two or three such loom-weights are 
inscribed with a woman's name". Physicians at least seem to 
have consecrated their tools. Even if the icaderr/pes of Athens 
and Delos' were not such (the word may mean a necklace"), 
Medon certainly dedicated his probes"; and for a later date 
the practice is proved by a relief in stone of a whole case 
of surgical instruments 10 . A leaden quiver is inscribed. 
■ These saved us from starving"." We meet with no other 
tools in the Inventories which may be confidently placed in 
this class; but there is a fair probability for the iron anchors 
and the four metal ox-goads at Delta", ami the cow-bell dedi- 
cated to the Cabiri". There are, however, a great many picks 
and mallets, fleshhooks, scrapers and choppers, and articles of 
female use and ornament, some of which were votive offerings 
and all may have been so". It would be rash indeed to assume 
that every axe was dedicated by a retiring butcher, or a mirror 
iiy nue lesser Lais or Rhodopis ; but with this caution, we 
may briefly review the remains. A mirror found at Dodona was 
dedicated by a woman Polyxena". Most of the objects are 
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aninscribed. They include pins, bangles, and brooches in- 
numerable, mirrors and clasps, in the Argive Heraeum 1 and 
Dodona*, rings, pins, and bracelets at Olympia*, spindles and 
pins at Delos 4 and Tegea s , pins', bangles 7 , and brooches 8 , 
mirrors*, earrings 1 *, perfume-pots u and lamps" on the Acro- 
polis of Athens, gold or silver girdles and cords, and earrings 
at Plataea, where one woman dedicates the ornaments she 
wore". At Dodona were found spurs and horse-trappings, 
knives and tools' 4 ; at Elatea picks and mallets 1 *; at Athens 
axes and knives 1 *; at Delos are recorded ox-goads and spits 17 ; 
while quantities of iron spits were found in the Heraeum 1 *. 

A remarkable example of the dedication of the tool when its 
work is done, is the story of Pheidon king of Argos. Pheidon, 
we are told, was the first to coin money in Aegina ; and 
he dedicated the metal rods, which formerly past current, in 
the temple of Hera in Argos 1 *. It is interesting to note that 
large quantities of metal rods have been found there, and 
some iron objects of huge size, which the discoverers are 



1 Dr Waldstein ; and AJA viii. 210, 
224. 

2 Carapanos, pi. 1, li. 

I Bronzen von 01. pi. xxi — xxiii., 
454 ff., 474. 

4 BCH vi. 31 17 , 46 167 - » ; CIA ii. 
751 ll , certainly votive. 
8 AM v. 67. 

• Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 243. All 
these are votive, if the inscr. (no. 428) 
refers to them : ol rafilcu rdde xaX/rla 
...<rv\\4£cwT€s, Atbs xparep^povt Kovpiji 
dW0€<rav. 

7 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 241 — 2. 

8 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 244 — 5. 

• Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 236 — 9. 
10 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 243. 

II Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 250 — 1. 
12 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 425— 

7. 

1S AJA vii. 406 {wrrj dpyvpd, dfifidr la 
dOo xpv<ra, tv&riovt 'Hv^xa tA itf 
airrijs. For a more probable explana- 
tion see below, p. 251 s . 



14 Carapanos, pi. lii., liii. 
» BCH xii. 60. 

1€ Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes 319 — 34, 
336—48. 

17 BCH vi. 48 l71 /SouTdXora, 87 noU 

18 Dr Waldstein. For these however 
see below, chap. xiv. 

19 Etym. Magn. s.v. dpeXlaicos' xdv- 
ruv 5e Trpurrot $€t8(dv 'Apyeios v6fxia/xa 
tico\pcy eV Alylyrf Kod dovs rb vbpxapA 
Kcd dvaXafiuv rods dpeXUricovs, dWtfTj/ce 
rj i¥ "Apy€i "Epa. For iron currency 
of this sort see Bidgeway, Origin of 
Coin and Weight Standards, 214 ff. 
The iron povrbpovt 6/3e\oi>j which 
Bhodopis sent to Delphi as a tithe 
were perhaps an early currency 
(Herod, ii. 135). Plutarch calls them 
'obelisks': Be Pyth. Or. 14. The 
word meant originally a long straight 
spit. What was the iron currency of 
Sparta? 
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inclined to explain as the largest multiple of the mint. I 
suggest, but with diffidence, that the same principle may 

;plain a curious entry of twenty-one gulden letters in the 

t of the Chalcothece at Athens'. Could this be the old 
Athenian alphabet, dedicated when Euclides changed the 
official script in 403* ? The dedication of an alphabet would 
not be unexampled, if Newton was right in regarding one 
found at the temple of Apollo in Calymna as votive"; and 
alphabet is painted on one of the Corinthian tablets 
dedicated to Poseidon*. 

It is a step further in artistic expression, when the devotee 
attempts to express by his offering the act or process which 
the deity has blest to his prosperity. The evidence is scanty, 

t quite clear. Nothing else can be meant (for a portrait- 
model is out of the question) by the model of a stone-ram 
dedicated on the Athenian Acropolis, with an inscription which 
admits of no mistake". We may therefore interpret in the 

me way the bronze ram inscribed to Apollo Maleatas", and 
the rat ns found or recorded at Delos T , Dodona", Ljcosura', 
Olympia™ and Naucratis". A group such as the brood-inare 
suckling a foal, again, several of which were found at Athens" 
and at Olympia ", can hardly be mistaken ; or the stag brought 
iown by hounds, also found at Olympia 1 *; or the man milking 
i cow, from Crete". This is the most likely interpretation of 



1 CIAi 



721 " x»t»"np" iili cp. 



ABriEZHeiKAMSOIIPSTWX, 
being no vowel q ill was the 
aipirate), >, £, or ^: Roberts, Epi- 
grapliy, 106. 

■ alb century: Bee Inter. Brit. ilai. 
123, Roberts, p. 19. 
i 1GA 20 ». 

' Kar. 71, Cat. Acriip, Hit*. linmtet 
7-fj» i'lin* ih Tdflijmlni iriB-qKtr 

Collilj! iii. 4536 Ma\cdra bit. But 
rrmy be the aaerilieiiil victim ; below, 



f. p. 370. 



8 CarapauoN, pi. \ 
• Frailer. Puuiani, 

10 Brmum von 01. 

11 Petrie and Gardner, Nixucratii, 
i. 14. 

" Cat. Act 

See fig. 12. 

1* Bronzcn MM 01. *iv. 219, 220. 
See fig. 13. 

18 Mut. Hal. ii. 727. Although thin 
group is cast along witli two others, 
not curmeeted with it. in one piece, 
we ma) 1 argue from the type equally 
as tl it had been dedicated alone. 



» BOM vi 



ie above, p. (i7. 
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Fir,. U. Mure nl F«l. from Ohwpa. ((mutm lii. 117. 

the models of stallions', which could not hare been sacrificed; 
and mar be the right interpretation of some creatures which 




oouSd. the bills ot Arjos*. of the Cabiri'. of IX<dvca*. of Oivmpi**, 
of Athens*, of Orv"e r . - 1 -: Xsuerabs*. :se sae bcJ engrared on 



! £•«•»« to* it iii. 171. liiL 1*«. « i 

futfeApt «*. SI* .fairi «= r=? - Sw fa* nfci( ri'&m. 
*$.!>. 4 -«. J.- JfM.f- *SJS_A.liO. ' Ft.-cj** i4.«t- 

UK 1 .-oul lb* fa.™* .-i CWaft ' JV tt. «A 

t¥>»*rt. ."iWMiji. <. Mi , t>«*- * 11.1MS.K, n. *, 

IVut. rSwrajBK. «iw iVa'OI. tna * 7S-wjrt tow .'k. i±L 1ST, 

■j*t*u yi»M*. »fa«v lit* ki i*t.if.-ii fa< * ."t.\ sr- - Ifi*. ?>-. 3CT. 

uki :Vii»l kb m»i-» idiirtik fail .if ittrtt * .VwnuuL i. :v 
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a silhouette plate found near Apollo's temple at Metapontium 1 , 
and the Athenian or Olympian boar*. The sire, or the dam 
with young, thus embodies as it were and sums up the 




Fio. 16. Stallion, from Olyrapia. 
Broaxen xiii. 194. 

breeder 1 ! work. A horse carrying two jars, found in Cyprus, 
suggests traffic in oil"; one laden with loaves or fruit in 
baskets may also have been dedicated to Cabirus by a trader*. 
Groups like the milch-cow in milking and the stag at bay re- 
present the dedicator's work more fully ; and a similar thought 
may have caused the dedication of a cart drawn by oxen, 
found in the Dictaean cave 6 . The hunter's dog was sometimes 
dedicated in effigy, as a late Lesbian inscription testifies', and 
;m of the Anthology* offers a "stone dog instead of 
1 one." These may explain the model hounds of Lusi in 
Arcadia' and the Cabirium", and the model hawks of Naucratis". 



1 A3 A it. 38 ft., figured. Mr Emer- 
son, the editor, suggests this explana- 
tion ai a guess, along with a symbolical 
interpretation which li quite untenable. 
The district was noted for agriculture 
and breeding 1 , as the corn and bull 
devices on coins of Metapontium and 
Tim i ji go to show. 

1 Cat. Act, Mm. Br. 470, Broaten 
xii. 1'JC. 

1 Sanctuary of Qolgi : Cesnola, 
Cypnu. 1*0. 

* AM xv. 357. A horse carrying 
two jars was fouml in the prehistoric 
palace of l*haestu» (Crete) while I waa 
in 1900; but whether votive or 
sol there is nothing to ahow. 



6 Annual of the liritiih School at 
Atheiu vi. 108, fig. 39. 

■ 101 ii. 614 9ta. ue^aX, 'Aprituti 
■riji" tivit KXaiiiior Aoiwiwir 'AXcnJavStir 

7 Anth. Pal. vi. 176, 176 (Pan and 
Nymphs). 

• Jahrahcfti iv. 48, fig. 64. 

» AM xv. 35S. 

i" Naucratis, i. 14. I do not forget 
the connexion of hawks with Egyptian 
worship, but there ib no reason to 
separate them from the other animals. 
Why should the sacred Egyptian bird 
be dedicated to a Greek deity? The 
assumption cannot he accepted with- 
out evidence. See also uhap, xiv. 
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Perhaps the golden anvil of Delos 1 was another attempt in 
the same direction. In later days, at least, such models were 
common. Philostratns describes how in the temple of Dionysus 
on Mount Nysa, were " sickles, pruning knives, and wine-presses, 
and all things belonging thereunto, made of gold and silver, 
and dedicated to Bacchus, as to one concerned in the vintage'." 
It is fitting also to mention the "foundation deposit" of the 
temple at Naucratis, which consisted of model knives and 
axes, hoes, rakes, adzes, chisels, trowels, with libation bowls 
and other such things; models of a mud brick and a glazed 
brick, ingots of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and pieces of 
precious stone : all the tools and materials used in the 
building*. 

The same explanation must be given of figures representing 
the worshipper in some characteristic attitude. There is very 
little evidence for this in early times. At the Argive Heraeum 
was found the figure of a man cooking or something of the 
sort*; in Cyprus, a baker kneading bread 5 . From Dodona 
comes a youth clad in hide or frieze cloke, and carrying a 
hunting club*. At Naucratis was found a hunter's figure 
carrying game, and inscribed to Aphrodite 7 . Perhaps the 
"statue with a hare," which is recorded iu the Athenian list 
of bronzes on the Acropolis, may have been dedicated by a 
hunter*. One statuette was found at Paestum, which I cannot 
explain otherwise, although I do not suggest the present 
explanation with any confidence. It represents a woman, 
draped but without distinguishing attributes, one haud raised 
to support a basket or some other article which has disap- 
peared. The figure stood on a small pillar, and was dedicated 
by Phillo to Athena as a tithe*. It is impossible to suppose, 



» BCH vi. 47 >« t< HU ». A plow 


« DrWaldstein. 


found in Boeotia has been claimed 


6 Jfflt lii. HO. Both may be 


as votive, on whit grounds I know 


toys or iyd\nara. 


not; BOH ivii. BO. 


* Carapanos, pi. xiv. 


1 I'hilofilr. Vit. Apolt. ii. 4. Those 


t Naucratit, ii. pi. xiii. 5. 


are & shade less material than tLe 


* CIA ii. 742". 


dedications of real tools. 


> 10 A 542 riti wit l.\\j Xap/wMIa 


' NaucTatU, i. 28. 


tftirtw. Not later than 500. 
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as Curtius does', that a temple official dedicates a tithe of her 
pay, without evidence of such pay, and without authority for 
such a custom. The word tithe had its proper meaning at 
this date, and therefore the figure cannot be the memorial 
of an honourable place in the ritual, the representation that 
is of a canephorus in some procession. It is conceivable that 
the figure represented a working woman or huxter ready to 
trade; and lean think of nothing else. An equally puzzling 
object is the well-known marble disc bearing the portrait of 
Aeneus the physician, inscribed as a "memorial of his skill'." 
Style and script suit the latter part of the sixth century; and 
the Aeneus mentioned is probably a physician of Cos, uncle of 
the great Hippocrates'. Where it came from is not known ; 
bui it cannot be sepulchral*. It may conceivably have adorned 
some physician's hall; if it be votive', it differs in formula 
from all others I have met with, and is the unique example 
of a votive portrait at so early a date*. Even so, however, 
it will be more than a portrait, and falls in here with the 
rest. It is at least probable, then, that a. successful hunts- 
man, artist, craftsman, trader would dedicate a figure, in 
character, as a thank-offering for success in his calling. 
Further, we have Aristotle's evidence for such a dedication 
as a thank-offering for good fortune. There was to be seen 
on the acropolis, he says, the " ancient statue " of a youth 
standing beside a horse, the figure (not necessarily a portrait, 
of course; but an image not divine) of one who by some 
lucky chance rose from the lowest class into that of the 



' AZ ixiviii. 27, pi. 6. 

* CIA iv. I. 422" u»S«a riJ' Af- 
rtlav aoipiai larpov dpuriou, Jahrb. xii. 
pi. 1. 

■ Jvhrb. xii. 1, Steph. B.YB. j.i', 

* u*n** alone in round on tombs: 
CIA iv. 1. 477 f, d ; Amorp.08, Ratals 
158 .i, b -, Thespian, Hi A 146, 284 ; 
and others. With the nlmtrnct noun 
H» ha aoQUt) it is common on votive 
monuments. To Ihe ph. i-ii-tu in 
the Jahrbuch I add CIA i. 374 prapa 
wirvr 'Apoi, Simonides in Anth. Pat. 



vi. 215 nr&iiara mvpaxtat. Once only 
have I met with this type of phrase on 
an early epitaph, txvafta 't>i\ii>tyrrm 
CIA i. 472, where it suitB the occasion 
pat, which u'iua social does not ; 
moreover, there tjjio in coupled with 

it. 

of marble like this 
i. 700, and Jahrb. 
p. 4 note (the last from Priene). 

* The characterised figures were not 
realistic portraits, bo far as we know. 



I plaque 
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Knights'. The ancient fragment of a led horse which is 
among the votive offerings found there may belong to a similar 
monument*. 

In a picture, of course, the craft or calling can be more 
clearly represented ; and it is certain that the practice of dedi- 
cating terra-cotta tablets was common. Its prevalence cannot 
be measured by the few which survive, because articles like 
these, of no intrinsic value, were sure to be destroyed; and 
those actually found appear to be the refuse of the sanctuary 
of Poseidon. But it so happens that a large deposit of them 
has been found at Corinth, and these of a high antiquity". 
Corinth was famed for its potteries in the old days, and 
Corinthian vases were largely exported to Italy; amongst the 
tablets are a large number which refer to the potter's craft ; 
others relate to hunting or to agriculture, others to war or the 
games. This single find is enough to show that votive offerings 
of all sorts were made to the patron deity of a city, irrespective 
of his iater traditional character. Some of the sherds are painted 
on both sides, and therefore must have been meant, to hang free, 
not agaiust a wall. A large number represent Poseidon, with 
or without Ampbitrite, sometimes with other figures such as 
Athena' or Homeric heroes"; besides the votive inscription, 
the names are often inscribed, and in one case the furnace". 
With two possible exceptions, the occasion is never mentioned, 
nor any word said iu elucidation of it, but prayers are found 1 . 
The figures of oxen are common, and in one case they appear to 



1 Arist. Ath. Pol. vii. 31 ti*6r*. He 


ljrirehiu:lie u ml Sicilim-lir Vuxei 


quotes two lines of the inner.: .l.^iW 


SB. He 4uuiesAcr11.ii- Tncticiis : 


'Atfftplw nW iviSnut 8tois, Sijtkou 


10, who Hpeuks of such lnoku i 


di-ri rAui-i irirdi' diMt^djierw. Aris- 


mon in hero shrines i lirrt* ijn 


totle implies there were other figures 


jj in <E» floAei. 


Of the kind. 


* IGA 20*. 


» JahTb. viii. 135, no. (197. 


• IQA 20" 'A X iX\rfi; AM. 




i. 7. 15. 


29, 30; Jahrb. lii. 9 11. ; 1GA 20, Kat. 


* K&iurott Jakrti. lii. 19, 


iter llerl. Vateiuanimlviig (referred to 


482. 


beiow ii* Fj, pp. AS — 106. More ttimi 


' IUA 20" a -< to Si Sit *« 


1000 fragments were found. The other 


dipopftdp. 


remains me discussed by Benndorf, 
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be drawing a plow 1 . The vintage is represented 5 , and perhaps 
the grapes growing od their vines, with a predatory fox below*. 




One appears to record thanks after a shearing*. We see also 
the hunter and his dog", wild boars', and Poseidon with a hare 7 , 
all which may be ascribed to the huntsman's life; perhaps 
some of the stray beasts* have the same origin. One tablet 
shows a statuary at work'. But the potter is most chiefly in 
evidence. Here are miners, with pads on their heads to 
support the baskets 1 ", or digging the clay underground with 
picks"; there the craftsman moulds his pot on the wheel'*, or 



' Jahrb. xii. 31, F. 729; op. 44, noi. 
8»— 90. 

* Ant. Deni. i. 8. 34. See fig. IT. 

1 Am. Beak. i. 8. 2. This WEta 
originally interpreted aa the fable of 
fox and orow, hut (lie hltiTs go atv I hi' 
beginning of a name which has since 
been complete!. Jahrb. xii. 94. 

« 1GA 20" dW0ij« riuTiSaKi Fa- 
.a«ri ainarbtm; Jahrb. xii. 33, F. 



p. fit". 

' .1".' Deni. i. 8. 13 aWfhjM 
ITstci Jat'i. See fig. 18. 

■ Ant. Denk. i. 8. 19. Jahrb. xi: 



44, 



• Ant. Denk. i. 8. 27- 

» Jahrb. xii. 15, F. 422. 

> Am. Denk. i. 8. 20. See fig. 16. 

"» Jahrb. xii. 27. F. 648. See fig. 20. 

" Ant. Denk. i. 8. 7. 



Collitz r 



uTBrUia ; above, 



!. Den*, i 



. 17. 
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gives it the finishing touches 1 . The stoker pokes up the 
furnace", the vessels are stackt within it aud burnt', out they 
come and are hung up in the shop*, and finally the ship sets 
sail with the articles strung in a row on the rigging 1 . The 
voyage safely accomplisht, conies back the merchant from 
Italy or " from Peiraeus*," aod pays his offering with a prayer 
for future blessings', accompanied with adoration and solemn 
sacrifice 8 . 




An Athenian vase-painting of the fifth century shows a 
scene which has been interpreted as a tradesman's thanks- 
giving*. The worshipper, a bearded man with a garland upon 
his head, approaches a blazing altar. On the twigs of an olive 
tree hang three tablets, perhaps (like those of Corinth) depict- 
ing his trade; a statuette which he has dedicated stands on a 



> Am. Denk. i. 8. 14. 
3 Ant. Denk. i. B. 1, 4, 12, IE, 26; 
MM- wi. «. nt>B. 74—80. 

* Ant. Denk. i. 8. 12. 19 b. 

* Jahrb. lii. 26, F. 840. fig. 15. 

* Ant. Dtnk. i. 8. 3. Sou fig. 19. 



" IQA. 20 s UcpatiStv Tkow". Not 
the Athenian port. 

» IGA 20 ■*-". 

1 Ant. Denk. i. 7. 18. 

■ J. E. Harrison, ilyOiology and 
Monument! o/ Early Athent, 461. 
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slim pillar; to the right is Athena in the form of the armed 
Parthenos. Whether the reliefs, which came into fashion in 










Flo. 19. Ship with Freight of 

Pottery, from Corinth. 

Ant. Drill, i. pi. 8, fig. 3a. 



IiiiorB digging for potter 

(Corinth). 
!. Denk. i. pi. 8, fig. 7. 



the fifth and especially the fourth century, ever represented 
the tradesman's craft, the remains are too scanty to show. 
One tithe dedication of an early date is affixt to the remains 
of a relief, but there is too little left to determine its character. 
Those which can be made out are mostly sacrificial, that is they 
represent and commemorate an act of cult*. If the tithe were 
habitually offered at the Chalces the relief might depict the 
ceremony at that feast. One relief, inscribed to the goddess, 
shows her standing with an altar upon her left hand, and 
behind a votive pillar with a sunk panel in it*, and a fragment 
of a similar relief shows the worshipper, a woman in this case*. 
Reliefs to Zeus Meilichios, which show worshippers in the 
presence of the deity enthroned, have been found at Athens'; 
and since this deity is connected with agriculture', they may 
be placet] here. The Good Spirit has the same pose and aspect 



1 CIA It. 1. 373*'. 
' See below, ch. Tin. 

* CIA iT. 1. 118 i •Aflij»alai c 
Thii and the next, if part of 

nee, mil have reed irapxfy. 

* Sjbel 3253 i ABy, a im aWftj«. 



52U, 5215. 

« Cat. Alh, JWui. 1431, op. 1388—9, 
1408; Farnell, Culu i. 117, 119, 
pl. ii. See fig. 31. 

* Worship! at the D inula i Momm- 
sen, Fttte; Pruller, Gr. Myth. 146. 



gbuk votitk orranraa. 



on another relief, from Thespiae, which is likely to be a thank- 
offering for prosperity 1 . Very late we have a barbarous relief 
to Men, Saviour and Giver of Wealth'. 




Fio. 21. Dedication to Zens Meiliehios, from Athens. 

We are but little better off with ArtemU. Since the god- 
dess is typically represented in huntress garb, we cannot read 
any reference to the occasion into such representations of her; 
they were the natural offering in a shrine where she was 
worshipt, if the worshipper desired to offer an image*. Nor can 
we interpret so common a motive as holding a flower to the 
nose, to imply that she was here regarded as goddess of vegeta- 
tion'. But sometimes a hunting scene is suggested ; and it is 
not too fanciful to interpret as the hunter's thank-offering an 
Athenian relief which shows a naked figure, apparently in the 
act of shooting his arrow, with a dog, Artemis appearing in 
the background among rocks*. So too where the goddess is 



1 AM XVI. '?.:", 'Ayrarpliroii HipaKpi- 


Kal IDiOVToilMtTTJl. 




rm, nrat&Aaoa "&HTiSarln* 'Ayaeioi 


* Such, for example, a. 


the Corfn 


Aniiion- The title wrh applied to the 


statuettes; below, ch. vm 




god as giver of nil good, Pans. viii. 


4 Ab Famell does with 


n old Aero- 


86.6. 


polis vase, Caltt ii. 523. 
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• Sybel «00. 
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striking the animal with arrow 1 or spear 2 , especially if a male 
worshipper is also seen 1 . In these the deity is conceived as 
herself carrying out the process which she has blest. Perhaps 
the Macedonian relief to Fruitful Demeter is a farmer's offer- 
Perhaps also a relief, dedicated to the river-god Heruius, 



i a couch a male figure reclines, holding a 






ing'. 

is a fisherman's 

fish and a vase*. 

One class of relief has so obvious a reference to the celebra- 
tions of country life and the worship of the rural deities, that we 
may fairly bring it into connexion with the tithe and firstfruit. 

These represent as a rule Pan and the Nymphs, sometimes 
associated with other deities. The songs and dances which 
accompanied their festivals have been already described. The 
scene is a rough cavern, in which is an altar; within the cavern, 
the nymphs are seen dancing, clad in flowing robes which 
sometimes shroud the head also. The number is usually three-; 
they hold by each other's girdles, or some part of the dress. 
Occasionally Pan, or at times Hermes 5 , is in the cave; other- 
wise Pan sits in a corner, playiug for them upon the pipes. 
The head of a river-god is usually visible to oue side, aud there 
are sometimes small figures of worshippers in the attitude of 
adoration. Apollo as god of the herds is sometimes found in 
the same connexion. The grotto at Vari was dedicated to 
Apollo, Pan, and the Nymphs in common 8 ; and the two deities 
were neighbours under the Acropolis rock, where they were 
worshipt far into the Roman age'. 



1 Syl-el 5995, cp. Cat. Br. Hut. 
St. 778. Same type, with female 
worshipper; Cat. Itr. Mut. Sc. 77y. 
See below, chap. it. 

» F-W. V2I)2. 

* Sybel 358; ... wxof K^iordrpat 
'Ali/nn-}j yurij ai-rov ^fnjrfn napro- 
fipt h'x 1 )'* Demeter with torch, 
burning altar. 

•AM xix. 813 ■[.VttpiwK 'Ep U M art- 

* For Hermes Me BCII xiii. 467. 
it in impossible now tn define clearly 
the relation of Nymphs, Graces, and 



Hours: see.IJfiii. 181 ff.. Die Chariten 
drr Acrepolit. Such liftmen as Auxo, 
Car Jul, Tlialeo, Famlroeos, Agraulos 
point without doubt to natural per- 
son ifieationn j and Tor our purpoae it 
is immaterial whftt they be called. 
It is very doubtful whether there were 
many dedications to the Graces. The 
authorities apeak of one famous ex- 
ample, made by Socrates: Schol. Arist. 
Olmufa 773, Paus. ix. 38. fi. 

• CIA i. 423—431. 

; 'E*. 'Apx- 1897. 1 ff., 87 ff. 
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The oldest relief of this class comes from Thasos, which, 
though not votive, is interesting from its scheme 1 . Apollo, 
lyre in hand, stands on one side of a door or the opening of a 
cave; a female figure crowns him. On the other side of the 
door are Hermes and three nymphs. Of the typical scene in the 
cave there are many examples. In one variation, Pan plays on 
the pipe to three dancing nymphs, one of whom carries ears of 
corn in her hands*. Another shows the head of the river-god 
on one side*. A third, found in the grotto on Parnes, has Pan 
seated aloft, with goats' heads indicated on the edge of the 
carving; within the cave, Hermes leads the nymphs in their 
dance, and as before the river-god's head is visible*. A fourth, 
this from Megara, adds the figures of four worshippers*. Yet 




another variant is seen in the Archandrus relief*. Here Pan 
appears to be peeping out of his grotto upon the dance, whilst 



1 In the Louvre. Rajet, Man. dt 
I' J 4rt.an<iau*,"Ba»-reliefadeThasos"; 
Harrison, Myth, and Mon. 544. ri/t- 
paiair <a»4XX«H ruii^irrirtu 8rj\v «ai 
ipircr V fioii\<ji rpooip&w 6tr 06 Dipti 
oilt xo**w. '6 traiwfferK. 

' Sjbel 317, 6961. 

1 Harrison, Myth, and Mon. 647 : 
this baa a hole for anspenuori. 

• TijXt#anrt <irito)Kt TIarl ill Si/t- 



0!itf: Sybel 360, cp. 387 (Megara), 
1238, 3139 (Eleusis), 3753, 4313: F-W. 
1S39. 

• Harrison, 646; Cot. Bert. Sc. 
711. See fig. 33. 

" Harrison, 646 ; Sjbel 4040 'Ap- 
Xuipoi Nw^ait ml Uavi. For the 
portrait figure tee AM y. 306 f(. 
This is the oldest Attic example, 
5th century. 
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a worshipper gazes over the altar at the nymphs, who this time 
are standing still. The figure of the dedicator seems intended to 
be a portrait. A slab found in Rome, but of Greek workman- 
ship, shows this scene with a!! its meaning refined out of it. 
There is no cave, no Pan, but Hermes leads three very quiet 
nymphs towards a worshipper, and from behind a river-god 
looks benevolently on'. 

Three curious reliefs show a pair of Pans in the grotto. In 
oDe tbe Pans carry each a goad, while the nymphs dance above*. 
In another, of later date, the Pans have crescent horns*. The 
popular belief in a plurality of Paus, which was fostered by the 
derivation of the name from ird^, has been already mentioned. 
The dedication of this piece to Cybele reminds us that Cybele 
and the nymphs are associated as early as Pindar 8 . They are 
joined in a Tanagran relief, and in the deme Phlya they were 
worshipt together 7 , as in the grotto of Archedemus at Vari*. 
A sacrificial relief to M-^r-rip Nowata must belong to this class*. 
But the mass of Cybele dedications have no obvious reference 
to rustic celebrations. The female deity, with calathus on 
head, in another relief (4th century) may perhaps be Demeter; 
a female idol, holding two torches, meant perhaps for Hecate, 
is present, and a smaller male figure holds a libation -jug 10 . 
Another relief, even more puzzling, was found near Phalerum". 
The slab is carved on both sides: one representing Echelus and 
Basile, two local heroes, in a four-horse car ; in the other, the 



1 Cat. Brrl. Be. 709. 

1 AM iii. pi. 8; another, p. 276. 
Cp. Bttchreibung der Glyptolhek hi 
Itiinchen, 43(1. 

* AH ni. 275 Etoii Au>oiipoi> i* 
\*li.TTp<uir Mipyl Star hot' *UTa-Yi)». 
wirrt Biir atwiroprr. 

* Ariiit. £<*(. 10C9 id IlSm. Cp.ioacr. 
in last Dole, and nn the Washermen's 
Relief ir£ffi Otoh. p. 88' and p. 89 below. 
Note that other gods arc represented 
double: Athena and Cybele for instance. 
All iii. 280, 'E*. 'Apx- 1890, pi. i. 

* Pmd, Pyth. iii. 77 = 187. 



' Pane. i. 31. 4. 

» CIA i. 423—431. 

" 0X0 6838 Miixoi Mijrpi Nojialai 

10 Cat. Rerl. S*. 690. 

11 AJA i*. 203, pi. iii., 'E#. 'Ap*. 
1893, 128, pi. 9, 10. (A) 'Ex.Xoi, 
Ba<riXi). (BJ 'V.pw «al Ni^«aifftf a... 
Ecbolna is the eponjm of deme 
Echelidae, Ensile in Baeileia {CIA iv. 
1. S3 a, Diod. iii. 27). I do not know 
any other votive relief with a purely 
mythological scene; there uiuat be 
Home reference to cult which haa been 



■ AH ii 



lost. 
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three nymphs appear with a river-god, and the other figures are 
a youth and a bearded man who face one another. A rude piece 
from the bed of the Ilissus appears to be dedicated to the Naiads'; 
another shows Achelous, Hermes, and Heracles, the last two 
pouring libations to a seated god, perhaps Zeus Meilichios 1 . 
An interesting memorial of nymph-worship is an Athenian 
relief, recording a dedication of a dozen washermen and washer- 
women". Two scenes are represented, a space being left 
between for the inscription. The upper scene is a grolto of 
the familiar type; to the left is the head of the Achelous, 
towards which advances Hermes leading three nymphs; in the 
right Pan squats on his haunches playing upon the pipes. The 
lower scene represents Demeter and the Maid, facing an altar, 
towards which advances a bearded man leading a horse. The 
stature of the man shows that he is not human, and his horse also 
suggests that we have here some local hero. That washermen 
should worship the nymphs down by the Ilissus', who sent 
them water to ply their trade, is as natural as it is for the 
farmer and the huutsman to thank them for their winnings. 

Dedications are often made to the nymphs alone. The 
earliest dates from the early sixth century*. One which is 
assigned to the fifth century is fragmentary, but appears to 
have contained the nymphs only 8 . So we find a dedication of 
the fourth century to them aluue*. The groups of three dancing 
figures, called by some the Graces, would appear to belong to 
this class; and if so, they show an earlier form of the votive 
tablet than the cave of Pan 8 . In a piece from Naples, a female 
worshipper joins hands with bik others of larger size, doubtless 
Nymphs and Graces together'. 

A series of reliefs from Thrace, of the second or third 



' iiiBwtv Ncuid-Lv? Nak* AuC 


* AM ixiii. 367 ..VmmMm Nip. 


B#. 'Apx- IBM. 131. 


0sk. Three Nymphs or (.truces on a 


1 'E*. 'Apx- 1«H 131. P'. T. 


Samiari relief: AM *xv. 172, no. 67. 


» Cat. BtrL Sc. 709 of w\vrijl Sty* 


; Sybel MM. It is dated irl Upfai 


*an ritAMM Ml Sio'i! wasir, followed 


IrtdUpMff... No. 5983 is a fragment. 


by names of lc» men and two women. 


a Not inscribed. Uiaoussed as tiraoeB 


• PUlo, Phaedr. SftO 8. 


by Furtwangler: AM in. Witt. 


* Btichreitmng dtr Olyptotliek zu 


8 Harrison, Myth, and Moll. 5*5, 


MUnchtn, no. 241. 


fig. 7. 
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century after Christ, may be here mentioned, although they show 
a debased feeling 1 . Four types are represented. In one (1) the 
three figures are nude, and stand in a cave, entwined in the 
attitude of the familiar group of the Graces ; or they dance and 
wave a veil or a wrap. In another (2) they stand draped 
in various attitudes. A third (3) adds the figure of a priest 
placing incense on an altar; and a fourth (*) adds Zeus and 
Hera in large size, the nymphs being small. A horseman also 
appears. The ritual dance and sacrifice- here reappear, but the 
representation has become artificial. In the last type, the 
nymphs are subordinated to Zeus and Hera; in the early 
examples, they are always the most important figures. We do 
find, however, other deities united with them. Cybele, De-meter 
and the Maid we have seen already'; Dionysus and Pan are 
found on another piece'; in the second century, Men appears 
by Pan's side in a grotto'; but the most explicit rendering of the 
idea that Pan is All Gods has yet to be mentioned 6 . Here 
a table stands in the grotto, and the river-god's head is upon 
it. On either side is a group of deities, seven in all; Zeus 
enthroned holds the centre, and amongst other figures which 
cannot be identified, we see the Maid holding two torches, 
and a male figure holding the horn of plenty. The three 
dancing nymphs are a subsidiary motive in a late relief dedi- 
cated to Isis, in which the central figure is a reclining male 
person, perhaps Achelotis". 

Again, the tithe often took the form of a statue of the friendly 
deity. An example in point comes from legendary times. 
Ulysses, we are told, being of a mind to breed horses, dedi- 
cated an image of Horse Poseidon in Pheueus 7 . Bathycles of 
Magnesia, who made the gold-ivory Apollo at Amyclae, his work 
done, dedicated statues of his patron deity Artemis and the 
Graces'. Statues appear to have been dedicated in Olympia for 

■ BCH xiiii. 122 tt. Ni^ait t6 x *f; « Meftara: Cat. Btrl. Sc. B79. 

one wilh a name and *h[¥i tvplai; * RM lii. 1-Hi Elf rum EfoiSi (if^ijr: 

ri'vpati ; fv\Uf)tlITt)[>iuV. fig. 2. 

* Above, p. 87 j another from Aero. ' Faun. *iii. 14. 5. 

polia, AM ii. pi. IS. * Paus. iii. 18. 0. Artemis Leueo- 

* Cat. Btrl St. 687. phryene was worship! in Magnoaia. 

* BCH ii. 78 (out). It is easy to understand the Graces, 
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the Xaxian builder who invented m%Mr tiles 1 . In Athena, before 
die battle of Salamis, Phrygia the haxter dfriirateri a braise 
statuette of Athena armed, whose shield 
audi figures remain, one being inscribed ac 
n*«d on other Athenian tithe and fiim/niit dedications is that 
specially applied to divine figures at this date 4 . The statue is 
even inscribed as a "maiden "; that is, the image of Athena her- 
self, otherwise the offering would have no point. When further 
we find that a private person, and he a man, dedicates as a first- 
fruit* or tithe* a statue of the same type as the famous Maidens 
of the Acropolis, and the same type is seen on reliefs to be 
meant for the goddess 7 , a new light is thrown on these mysterious 
statues. Other columns of the same shape as those which bear 
these inscriptions, and inscribed as the tithe or firstfimit, may 
well have borne similar statues 9 , and they were so common that 
Euripides uses them for a simile 9 . Thus some of them were 
demonstrably the tithe or firstfruit thank-offering of a tradesman 
or artisan *; and they may all have been such, or at least we 



1 Pans, v. 10. 8 54£of Bfc/ryot fu 
ybti ArrroOi w6p€ 9 Blfo* wait, St wp&- 
rtarot nO^e \ldov ttfpapa*. He lived 
in the time of Alyatte*. Pausanias 
call* the offering* dydXfiara, and says 
that hyzen dedicated them, which seems 
to imply that the son merely made the 
formal dedication. 

* Cat. Acr. Mum. Br. 260, fig. 60, 
JIIH ziii. 124 4>pvy(a dr40r,ice Hjt 
'AOrpaUu i) dfrrorCJ\v%. 

8 'K*. f Apx> 1*87, 184. 

4 AyaXjAa, now contrasted with cUvv, 
•a portrait.' It occurs in CIA iv/ 
1. 878 «•», cp. "».*« with aTapxfr, 
878** «• with 6eKdrr,r. CIA i. 875 
(perhapH therefore 851), made by 
Critias and Nesiotes, mast have been 
a statue. Ho i. 402, 408 by Cresilas. 
See aUo 'E<p. *Apx- 1B91, 55, pi. 6 
kwapx^. Earlier, AyaXpa meant any 
ornament or precious thing: II. iv. 
144, IleHych. s.v. vd* i<f f ris &yd\- 
Xfrai. Of a stone basin : Kar. 860. 



• CIA iv. 1, 373», p. 179: «njr& 
KOfnp aWApccr vrafxtp . . .\&xo* «7P« 
ijr oi -rorrofU&mr xpmaorpiaW tropep. 
This is not a dedication to Poseidon, 
as the formula shows. CIA iv. 1. 
373 179 XixvXAof dWfcjre*, base, with the 
statue belonging to it figured in *E^. 
*A/»x. 1387, 134. 'E+. 'Apx- 1886, 81 
Nlo^xof (pyurw iwapxt*' 

• Several pillar-bases in the Acropolis 
Museum have fordr?*, e.g. no. 150. 

7 Acr op. Mu$. 581. 

8 CIA iv. 1. 373 /, 373 l <* ™> "«: 
EO066uc(rt 6 SaXtdpxov dwi$rjK€w. 

• Eur. Phoen. 220. 

10 For other explanations see BCH 
xiv. 573, AM xiv. 493; Collignon, 
Sculpt. Or. i. 340 ff.; Frazer, Pans. 
ii. 346. All are full of difficulty ; the 
figures are too numerous for priestesses, 
and there is no evidence for the 
customary dedication of priestesses at 
this date. They were not dedicated by 
their makers, nor would a series of 
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may say that all were intended to represent the goddess and 
to be thankofferings of some sort. Isaeus seems to allude to 
these diviDe figures, when he speaks of the custom of dedicating 
firstfraits of one's substance'. The type is the simplest possible 
conception of an anthropomorphic goddess, without attributes. 
In this light we may interpret a similar series of Maidens found 
at Delos', although there we have not the help of inscriptions; 
the remains of other such elsewhere 3 ; the series of so-called 
Apotlos, which iu their nakedness may often represent other 
gods*; and the figures of Zeus or other gods without attributes 3 . 
Indeed, as Phrygia's armed Athena proves, any figure of a deity 
may have been dedicated on some such occasion as these'. 

A few allegorical offerings may be mentioned. There was 
one at Delphi, attributed to the great Hippocrates; a moulder- 
ing corpse, nothing but bones left, perhaps an articulated 
skeleton'. The people of Corey ra, who had been guided to 
a great haul of fish by the bellowing of a bull, dedicated an 
image of this animal at Olyrnpia and another at Delphi'. 
Aelian's account of the golden sheep of Mandrobulus was that 
the lost treasure of the temple had been found by a sheep 1 . 
There was a group of Earth praying tor rain on the Acropolis 
at Athens 10 . 

So far the offerings have been more or less of an ideal type; 
their value depending wholly or in part upon their meaning. 
But here as elsewhere the offering may be given for its intrinsic 



masterpieces all follow one type. Tlie 
word tapij is used by Plato of dedica- 
tions to the Nymphs; Plat. Phnedr. 
ISO n tv/iOur t4 TLtwr mi 'Axt\i(iou 
Upar d»o t&v topiir re ml iynXfidTwr 
loiter iJrai. It in also applied to the 
goddess Persephone. See further in 

1 Isaeus, Dc Dicatog. Her. 113: ol 
IllUrtpoi rpiyonii...ir a.\,<or6\it irap- 

drb t&iat vr^cfwi, □-jQ\(iau4 xa\*{j[t Kai 

\i6lroit n(«H)>ii[«airi ri lcp6r. 

> BCM liv. 678 ; AZ il. 326 ; 

nolle. Dt Aniiquiitimit. Diaiuie 

Simulaerit Detiaat (Paris 1SS5), ch. 2, 



regards the Delian statues as meant 
for Arteniia. 

1 Sicily: Kekule, TerracotUn mm 
Sic, pi. 1 (life-size). Eleueie : "E*. 
'Apx. 18H5, 170, pi. 8. Marseilles: 
Got. Arch. ii. 133, pi. 31. 

' Zeos: Olyrnpia, Broiurn ron 01. 
yii. «. 
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value, and have no reference to the occasion at all. A man 
of Boeotia offers a sum of money, apparently in gratitude for 
a legacy 1 . A shrine or other building might commemorate 
exceptional profits or a lucky windfall. According to the 
legend, Danaus founded a shrine of Apollo Lycius in Argos, 
having got the kingdom after seeing the omen of a wolf killing 
a bull 1 . The Siphnians built their treasury at Delphi on the 
first discovery of their gold mines'. 

The tithe might be paid in money or valuables bought 
with money. A silver ingot found in Sicily, and dedicated 
to Zeus, from the names of the dedicators has been ascribed 
to a similar origin 4 . In the Inventories we find such entries ; 
as Andron offered so many gold pieces as firstfruit 8 . The 
courtesan Rhodopis sent a tithe of her earnings to Delphi 
in the form of iron bars or goads, which I have already 
suggested may have been used for barter 6 . Offerings from 
Corcyra and Tenedos are more than once said to have been 
axes, which were another ancient unit of currency 7 . Axes 
of similar shape have been found in the Dictaean cave of 
Crete 8 , at Dodona , in the temple of Artemis at Lusi (Arcadia) 10 . 
A bronze axe found in Calabria is dedicated to Hera by 
a butcher as tithe of his business 11 . 



1 IGS i. 4137 KdrtXXoj Zrp&rwet 
ArfpovfiPtbt a*i$€K€ tO *Ait6XXmvi tO 
ILndu xa\ffu> Spaxjias Terpa«rtJX*M« 
hrraKariat x°f wrT6 ^/ Kor ' *<*#£>? l/ul/x£e 
6 xXapovdfios *ar rar Sia9f£icay...Auti'* 
ovciw. 

8 Paus. ii. 19. 3. 

* Herod, iii. 57, Paus. x. 11. 2. 
« IGA 523 Atdj • Afao, Tpuydv. 

1 CIA ii. 652 b 19 (4th cent, early) 
"Avdpctv 'EXaottaot dn}p£aro xpwraj |-|-, 
OpcUrvXXof EtWeus xpwour C. 

« Herod, ii. 135, Plut. De Pyth, Or. 
14; above, p. 74 lf . 

* Plot. De Pyth. Or. 12, Paus. v. 
29. 9, x. 9. 3, 14. 1. The last, an 
offering of Periclytus, is explained by 
Pausanias as referring to the pro- 
verbial 'axe of Tenedos,' which he 



explains by a myth, as others have 
done before him (Aristotle to wit), 
and since. It is natural of course that 
when axes were no longer current as 
money the sight of them should have 
suggested the proverb. 

8 Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 109, fig. 40. 

9 Carapanos, Dodone, pi. 54. These 
are unfit for use, and they were pro- 
bably simulacra made for exchange, as 
we shall see in chap. xiv. 

10 Jahreshefte, iv. 49, figs. 67, 68. 

11 IGA 543 to* "Upas icpos €l/u ros iw 
irtdltai* QvrlffKOS /tie d^4$rjKt vpraftot 
pipyutv fardrcu'. It is a very fine 
ornamental specimen, and perhaps 
only took that shape through tradi- 
tional association. 
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But the most numerous dedications are vases and vessels of 
one kind or another 1 dedicated in the Acropolis. One appears 
to have been a marble sprinkling-bowl, a first fruit* and a similar 
article, given by a washerwoman, is inscribed as a tithe'. A fuller 
dedicates a bronze vase, of which fragments remain'; another is 
a bronze patera 4 . 

Articles made of gold or of silver were also dedicated as 
trade-offerings, like the bowl of Dazos" or the silver tithe- 
saucer of Proxenus, in the Delian inventory 7 ; and it is impossible 
to say how many of the innumerable bowls which are mentioned 
have the same origin. Bowls are among the offerings made by 
huntsmen to Pan 8 , or by fishermen as a tithe to Priapus*. Two 
bowls, dedicated to Pedio, suggest a connexion with agriculture 10 . 
There are two little pots of gold offered at Delos by Cleiuo, a 
courtesan of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus II." 

Pieces of several fictile vases were found in the Acropolis, 
inscribed as votive offerings, one at least with the tithe 
specified". Vases are dedicated to Pau and the Nymphs 11 . 
In the Anthology, Eurydice learning to read in her old age, 
dedicates a crown to the Muses 1 '. 

What objects stood on the base which bore a double dedica- 
tion, perhaps of man and wife, for h'rstfruit and tithe 11 ; or on 



1 Vase*, such us 0.a\ni. 









i tin- shrii 



way of keeping bullion. 
They are spoken of us units of value 
by Nicolaua Damancenus (ad. Tiiudirj .) 
p. 11; a reward of 10 talents in gold, 
10 Kold phinlae and 200 direr. 

* CIA iv. 1, 873 v, p. 126, also w, 
Kor. SG2. 367, 371—3, 375, 378, 379, 
381. 383, 388— 390, 393. There are 
-- ten i others. 

* CIA iv. 1. 878". 

« Cat. Atr. ifiu. Br. 178 noXwtXijt 
srfPijw 6 Kmtfiui riPiji-aini. <p is 
written O. and 6 Q. 

* Cat. Act. Alui. Br. 219, Kot. ivii. 
a»apx>S». Compare Kot. xiv. xl. Uvii. 
Ixviii. In, — lnvii. 



* /*C7/ vi.34 tine 53 0«*!7, inscribed 
Anfoi Aaffo-tov 'Afum**! «>' uv tlpyi- 
iraro 'AvaXXwu. A ' masterpiece ' ? 

» BCII vi, 34. 47 nujifHn, Upbitvm 
tai rai&ts Sisd-ryjr riji ' kriWari. 
« Anth. Pal. vi 85. 

* Anth. Fat vi. 33. 

ln IOA 519, B20 = I0SI 595, 59« 
Hcj»r. A "hpa ir riStint has been 
mentioned abuve, p. 92 ". 

" CCfliv. HSxotiia. 

» CIA iv. 1, 373. 12/, cp. 12 c. There 
were thousands of un inscribed vases; 
for which see chap. vin. 

" AM ill. 437. 

" Plut. Dc Educ. 20. 

11 Two offerings stood there. CIA 
iv. 1. 878". 
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the oblong base of the potters' offering 1 ; or on the numerous 
pillars', it is impossible to guess. The boy who has gained 
a prize of twelve knucklebones for learning to write well 
dedicates a comic figure to the Muses'. Here, as elsewhere, 
there is no limit : anything may be offered. 

1 CIA iv. 1. 373 *» tithe. Jahrb. iii. 269. 

9 See R. Borrmann, StelenfUr Weih- * Anth. Pal. vi. 308 KWfwcbr Xa/wyra. 

gesehenke auf der Acropolis zu Athen, 



And the Lord discomfited Siscro, and all his chariots, and all his host, 
with the edge of the sword before Barak. 

Judge! W. 15. 

The Greek army went into battle after solemn libation and 
sacrifice, singing paeans to invoke the protection of the gods; 
and victory was celebrated by thanksgivings'. We need feel 
no surprise that the prayer for protection was often accom- 
panied by a vow 1 , and that victory was regularly followed by 
an ottering. Indeed, inasmuch as war was the natural state of 
humanity in the early ages, the records of these vows and 
offerings form a very full series, beginning in prehistoric times 
and running on to the end of Greek history. 

The Greeks had, however, no single and exclusive God of 
Battles. We are accustomed to think of Ares as such, and it is 
true that as early as Homer he is supposed to inspire com- 
batants, even the very weapons they used*. He is fierce and 
furious, he laps man's blood, he is armed in panoply capapie : 
the personification of the lust of battle, one would call him in- 
vincible, it would seem that he alone should be prayed to by 
this side or that, yet the truth is far otherwise. Ares is on the 



1 In thin chapter I have made use 
of Franciscan Ziemann'a program He 
jBa(Attiiad>()ru(ci.:KegimontiBoruB- 
•orum 1885. 

* Scbol. Ariel. Ptutut 636 i-o.d» pir 
Qv*Qt iarlM iti 'ArtiWura eirl irm'iati 
hMHoS ?8i(MHH, d\\a iai iri irafoti 
wdM/iov, sroXXdnf di teal rpoa&OKetn4eov 
Wot. We need not follow him io 



deriving the word from to&IiI. 

1 Besides those recited below, I may 
mention the vow of Callimaohua before 
Marathon to sacrifice as many oxen as 
they should slay enemies (Sohol. Arist. 
Knighti&GQ). Compare Soph. Track. 
240. 



' II. i 



i. 615, 



vii. 310. 
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side of Troy, yet Troy is taken ; the very god of wax is himself 
beaten in the fray. Athene causes him bitter pangs 1 ; and with 
her aid, the mortal Diomedes wounds him, and makes him roar 
as loud as ten thousand men 9 . If Ares or Enyalios is some- 
times invoked by the fighter 8 , yet the paean belongs specially 
to Apollo, and no less powerful on the battlefield are Zeus the 
Saviour 4 , or Zeus of the Rout*, Athena, Poseidon 8 , Aphrodite 7 , 
or even the demigod Heracles 4 . Later, no doubt, some deities 
had special prestige in this matter, as in the Middle Ages 
St Peter or our Lady of Walsingham had in danger of ship- 
wreck 8 ; but the natural instinct of each tribe or each person 
would be, to call upon that deity who was likely to be most 
favourable to him in particular. This god was god of the 
hills, and that of the valleys 9 ; and Ares was the local god of 
Thrace. The people of Selinus are most impartial, and ascribe 
their victories to Zeus, Fear, and Heracles, to Apollo, to 
Poseidon and the Tyndaridae, Athena and Demeter guardian of 
flocks, to Pasicrateia and all the other gods, but most to Zeus 10 . 
So when the strife was won, the victorious host would testify 
their gratitude by some offering to their own deity, in the 
chief shrine of their own city", or in a national sanctuary like 
Delphi or Olympia. Thus it is we find offerings in these 
national shrines made by any of the various states of Greece, 
and mortal enemies there meet in friendship or truce at 
least ; whilst war spoils are found on the Acropolis of Athens 
dedicated to the maiden Athena, and in Samos to Hera, other- 
wise the goddess of peaceful wedded life. The attitude of the 



1 n. v. 766. 

8 II. v. 590—909. 

8 3&n. Anab. i. 8. 18, Hell. ii. 4. 17. 

4 Xen. Anab. vi. 5. 25 Zci>j ZirHjp, 
"BpaxXrjs frytix&v was the watchword. 
Gp. Pans. ix. 11. 6. Altar to Zeus 
Areios in Olympia, Pans. v. 14. 5. 
Offerings of spoils are made to Leto in 
Anth. Pal. vi. 215. Artemis : Farnell, 
ii. 585. 

* There was a yearly sacrifice to Zeih 
Tpfarcuof on Salamis Day : CIA ii. 467. 

• A sacrifice to Poseidon Tropaios, 



Posidonius ap. Atb. viii. 333 d. 

7 Ath. xiii. 573 d. 

8 Erasmus, Colloquies : * The Ship- 
wreck.' 

9 Compare 1 Kings xx. 28. 

10 IGA 515. See p. 126* below. 

11 Soph. Track. 182 fiaxis Ayorr' 
dvapxcLt Oeoiai rots iyxwplois. So when 
Messene was rebuilt, each helping 
tribe sacrificed to its own gods (Pans, 
iv. 27. 6). Compare Jonah i. 5 u Then 
the mariners were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his god." 
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Greek to his patron deity ia clear, when we remember that he is 
the Champion of his city; and so Athena, and even Aphrodite, 
appears ia full armour. Solon's temple 1 is the only historical 
dedication connected with war, made to Ares, until we come to 
the later poets of the Anthology'. It is not for nothing, then, 
that the gods of the Homeric pantheon take sides : the Greek 
always thought of his gods as taking sides, and his prayers 
were guided accordingly. 

What vow should be made before the battle, or what offer- 
ing after, depended of course on circumstances : the importance 
of the issue, the wealth or number of the combatants, and so 
forth. It did happen once or twice that a leader, confident in 
his cause and his own right ann, paid the vow before the 
battle was fought; but on most of these occasions the deity seems 
to have mistaken his faith for presumption, and allowed him to 
be defeated 3 . Legend tells how Polyneices and his Argive allies 
set up statues of Ares and Aphrodite before their disastrous 
expedition*. As a rule, this kind of faith did not appeal to 
the Greek; he waited to let the god fulfil his part of the 
bargain first. In some cases, however, the deity does not seem 
to have been displeased by an act of bravado. Aristomenes, the 
hero of the second Messenian War, struck terror into the 
Spartans by entering their city by night, and hanging up a 
shield in I he Brazen House of Athena, inscribed with the words — 
"Aristomenes from the spoils of the Spartans'." Afterwards, 
like King Rameses at Lichish, he is said to have routed a body 
of Lacedaemonians all by himself. The hero's shield was 
turned to account before the battle of Leuctrn. Before the 
battle the Thebans had sent to inquire at various oracles, 
amongst others of Trophonius, who returned them answer that 
they should set up a trophy and adorn it with this shield. 
Epameinondas gave orders accordingly, and the trophy was set 
up by Xenocrates with the shield upon it, in a place where it 



■ Below, p. 119. 

* E.g. Anth. Pal. vi. 
in Egypt: CIG. 5128, 
vrip &t rix a P"' Ti '" *•" i 
Imnpiiu 'Apian iW0>]<n 



* Paus. ii. 25. I. 
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could be seen of the Lacedaemonians. They knew it, and 
perhaps recalled the old precedent; at all events, the oracle was 
justified of his words 1 . The statue of Xenocrates was after- 
wards set up at Thebes 9 . Themistocles, again, founded a temple 
before the battle of Salamis*. So, too, Thrasybulus and his 
men, on setting out from Thebes to return to Athens, dedicated 
statues of Athena and Heracles in the Theban Heracleum 4 . 

It is usual to distinguish those offerings which the com- 
mander made on behalf of his army, or those made by the 
state, as public, from the private offerings whether of the 
commander made on his own behalf or of his men. The dis- 
tinction is merely formal, not one of principle, and as it serves 
no useful purpose I have neglected it here. The offerings 
themselves may be broadly classified as follows : 

I. Spoils : the arms of the vanquisht, or their treasure. 

II. The Victor's Arms or dress. 

III. Other Commemorative offerings. 

I. Spoils. No doubt if the Greek gods had so ordained, 
the people would not have questioned their right wholly to 
dispose of the life and property of a conquered race, as was com- 
manded in the matter of Amalek by the mouth of the prophet 
Samuel*. We know how Cypselus vowed to dedicate all the 
property of the citizens if he gained possession of Corinth, and 
with what skill he observed the letter of his vow whilst violat- 
ing the spirit 6 . But in practice the gods are not grasping. 
As they give men the world and its fruits subject to tribute, so 



1 Paus. iv. 32. 5, ix. 39. 14. 

9 IGS i. 2462. See Plat. Pelopidas 
8, De Genio Socratis 25, 30. The in- 
scribed base has been found, as follows : 
EevoKpdTys. Qc6irofiToi. "M.va<rC\aos. 
dvUa to Srdoras iicpdrti &6pv rqrdias 
efXer Eewotcpdrrji k\&p<? ZtjvI rpdwata 
<p4p€iv, ov rbv At' EvpJrra dVtVar <ft6\ov 
otibk Adxatvav &<rrl5a. " Gij/Satot tcpelff- 
<rov€s i* wo\ifJUf." Kapuffffu Aetf/croot* 
viKa<f>6pa dovpl rpdraia, ouo" 'Era/xetJ'wj'da 
o*ctf repot iSpd/xopLCv. 

8 'K^/Apx- 1885, p. 170 *»: 6 Idpfoaro 
BeuurroKXrjt wpb rfji Tcpl ZaXa/ura vav~ 



/xaxlas. 

4 Paus. ix. 11. 6. 

5 1 Sam. xv. 3. 

« Arist. Oec. ii. 1346 a 32 KvfcXot 
e&t&jievos 7*4> Ait ibv xvpios ytrrfrai ttjs 
w6\€us rd 6vra Kopivdlois irivra dvadi)- 
a€tv, etc. For the very opposite Moxus 
the Lydian vowed a tithe : Nicolaus 
Damasc. {Hi$t. Min. Gr. p. 19) M6£ot 
6 Avdbs... rbtf Mf)Xrjv ttjs rvpatryl&os 
Ka0e\u>v rot j Av&ots xapeKtXivcraro rip 
&€ Karri* dTodovrai Ka6d cOJ-clto rots 

0€<HS. 
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they are content to leave the conquerors what they win pro- 
vided that certain dues are paid, the tithe or firatfruit of the 
spoils. These dues are voluntary, in the sense that a man may 
choose whether he do right or wrong, but to deny them would 
be impious. They are however gladly given for the most part; 
and they are rightly counted among votive offerings. 

One form of this tribute is the trophy (rpowaioi/)', arms and 
armour of prize hung about some tree-trunk or pillar, or piled 
in a heap, on the foughten field: which as its name denotes is 
a memorial of the rout (rpo-n-ij), and Zeus is invoked as Tpotrato*; 
by the fighting host. I do not doubt that this is an offering to 
the protecting deity, set up in that spot where he had proved 
his present power. Sometimes it is distinctly said that trophies 
are consecrated to the gods of battle 3 , sometimes a permanent 
trophy is erected in a sanctuary*. Sacrifice was done before a 
trophy periodically by the Athenians both at Marathon and 
Salainis', and doubtless elsewhere". 

In legend Pollux erects a trophy for his victory over 
Lyneeus'. The trophy is recorded as far back as the eighth 
century in Sparta', tbe seventh century in Athens", and except 
Maoedon was universal in Greek lands". The trophy was so 
much a matter of course, that it was erected for victory even 
when spoils there were none' . Perhaps it is not too much to 
assume that this is the earliest form of war-dedication, inde- 
pendent of temples, and accepted by the protecting gods as 



1 Si*.' I'iUlk, /.'fuleneycl. *.0. 

' Dio Cass, xlii. 4K j the Theban 
trophy from Tolmides, to Athena 
(Puns. i. '21. 4) ; Mantinean trophy to 
Poseidon for victory over Agis (viii. 10. 
■■*). Sometimes mule of sacred wood: 
Endocia iFlseh) p. 9 drurraan' lii'jtJ 
{Athena) rpiriua i, tfkur Ano-ix. 

* Paas. 1. 18. 7 IDelphi). 

» CIA ii. *7J"-", 467" to Zens 
Tropaios. 

1 A late vase painting shows Victory 
HcriGciDK before a trophy: Stepliam, 
Cample Rendu 1869, p. M=AZ 1865, 
pi. 199. 3. 

• Fans, iii. 14. 7. 



; Paus. iiL 2. G, whan the Dorians 
took Amyclae. Plutarch Agn. S3 says 
that in early days the Spartans offered 
only a cock as viK7jT^tpio¥ 1 hut hu muat 
an rely have taken for granted the 
trophy anil spoils. 

' Detn. Amat. 1416 2ttwi-...r4 *ji4i 
Mtyap^ai rpiirajoi' rrr6ttr*fpn naraXtwuiy. 
See for others, Herod, iii. 59, Thuo. iv. 
12, Fit 23, Xn. Hell. ii. 3. 8. 



' Pans. 



W. 7. 



10 In the bloodless battle recorded 
by Xenophon, lltll. v. 4. 53: dWffa»» 
fxir oiilils, S/uw Si ol Bif-Saiw Tpiraiof 

ioTlJBBrTO. 
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Pan accepted the trophies of the chace hung upon some 
mountain pine 1 . 

But the usual practice was also to dedicate in some temple 
the choice pieces, the firatfruits, or the tithe of spoils', as we see 
in our cathedrals the flags of our ancient foes. The booty was 
collected, and a portion set apart for the gods; this was either 
dedicated all, or a part of it, the remainder being sold and the 
proceeds used to procure some offering of price or magnificence. 

Now and then a permanent trophy made of bronze or 
some other material was set up in a sanctuary. The Persians, 
if the common report be true, intended to make one such 
in 490 if they had not been defeated 9 . Pausanias mentions 
a battle fought in the Altis at Olympia between the Eleans 
and the Lacedaemonians: the Eleans, who won the day, 
erected a bronze trophy with an inscription upon the shield, 
under a plane tree in the Altis 4 . A similar memorial was put 
up after Leuctra 5 . A bronze trophy was dedicated at Delphi 
by the Aetolians, after they had chastised the Gauls for their 
horrific treatment of Callium 8 . Trophies of Gallic arms in relief 
were carved on the temple of Athena at Pergamus, built in 
memory of the defeats of the Gauls 7 . The Mantineans, to 
commemorate a defeat of Agis, placed a stone trophy "over 
against the temple of Poseidon 8 "; the Argives, having con- 
quered the Lacedaemonians, placed the like beside a tomb in 
Argos 9 . The permanent trophy at Marathon was of white 
marble 10 . 

When the practice of dedicating the tithe of spoils became 
general, we have no means of learning. There is no direct 
evidence in the Homeric poems of a systematic dedication of 

1 Above, p. 51. A miniature trophy of bronze, perhaps 

1 &Kpodlviov % &irapx-/),5€KdTT). Herodo- Etruscan, is in the Antiquarium at 

tus viii. 12 uses dtcpodlvta and dpiareTa Berlin. 

in one sentence of the same thing, but * Cic. De Inv. ii. 23. He tells us it 

not necessarily in the same sense. was not the custom to erect a perma- 

9 Paus. i. 33. 2 ; Anth. A pp. Plan. nent trophy when Greek met Greek. 
22^, 222, 226, 263. • Paus. x. 18. 7, 22. 3. 

* Paus. v. 20. 4, 27. 11, vi. 2. 3. ' Paus. i. 4. 6, with Frazer's note. 

Robert refers the trophy to 418 or 8 Paus. viii. 10. 5. 

thereabouts, when an Elean contingent • Paus. ii. 21. 8. 

aided the Argives (Thuc. v. 58—60). " Paus. i. 32. 5. 
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anus or tithe by the conquerors, or of any vow made against 
the taking of Troy 1 . When Pausanias relates that Polyneices 
made an offering before attacking Thebes, this is evidence 
only that the later Greeks believed the practice of their own 
day to be as old as the heroic age. The inference that it 
was really so is, however, not unreasonable, in view of the 
practice of single warriors. Hector, when about to fight with 
Ajax, vows to dedicate the spoil in Athena's temple at Troy'. 
Ulysses, being out of reach of the temples of his native land, 
hangs tbe bloody armour of Dolon "upon the poop of a ship, to 
make a shrine for Athena 3 ." Meuelaus dedicated the spoils of 
Euphorbus in the Argive Heraeum; where Pythagoras, who 
claimed that the soul of the hero breathed in him, proved 
his claim by recognising the arms he once had borne*. In 
the caves of Dicte and Ida in Crete lance-heads and shields 
have been found which belong to the Dorian period 6 . We 
know how Alcaeus' shield was captured by the Athenians in 
606 and hung up in Athena'9 shrine*. Aeschylus speaks of 
arms and foemen's dresses pierced with the spear-point as hung 
in temples 7 , Euripides of the spoils of the Amazons dedicated 
by Heracles at Delphi 5 , and Pindar of the dedication of choice 
prize*. 






1 Hecuba does however vow to oi 
ii precious robe to Athen* if Trov 
not taken, II. vi. 809. Compare H 
tor's offering, ii. 82 ff. 
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1 //. i. 4t>0 «al to y' 'Aftjritin \i}tnSt 
Hut 'U&ivjtvt tylxj- &viex*B<. The 
phrase Athena or the Spoils shows how 
Lhate epithets Jo no more than repre- 
sent one aspect of a deity's power. 

• 1'aus. ii. 17. H, Hor. Odm i. 38. 
11. 

* In the Museum of Candia. jtfui. 
Hal. ii. 6%, WW; A.IA iv. 430, pi. 
ivi— zi. ; Amiml of Iht Brilith School 
at Alhrn* vi. 110. So elsewhere. In 
Uie temple of Nitiiiirau, at 'Folio, 
Babylonia, a bronze spcar-head was 
found inscribed with a king's name : 
AJA n.h. ii. ID.'.. Apping Claudius 



was said to have first dedicated shields 
in Komi? as a private person, which 
implies that public dedication was 
earlier : Pliny, NH xnv. 3. 12, The 
sword of Goliath will be remembered : 
1 5am. iii. 9. 

■ Alo. 32 (Strabo liii. 600. Herod, v. 
95) ain 'AX-caiot "Apij, trria *" oO' kiItoi 
&r&KTOpott If rXavituurto Ipdv OUKpittaaay 
'AttuoI. 

7 Aesch. Sept. 266. 

■ Eurip. Jon 1143 rrdpvya iripipdMii 
*4-r\uir, dvaflijfia Mou -raiSit, o(4 
BpaK\4ijt 'Afta^dfwf UKuXtOttar tyiyttev 
$•$. Cp. Phoert. 856 rbr&t xpvsour 
eTtipavor, in appr, tx<* Xa^uir dwapx&l 

' Pind. 01. ii. 4 '0\vp*,ita 3' fera- 
vir 'HpovViu a«p6Pira xoXtwov: xi. 56 
Tit To\iu.aio &bair dnp60iriL i«Xw» IBui. 
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There are dedications of the war-tithe at Apollonia 1 , 
Athens*, Brtochidae*, Crete 4 , Man tinea*, Megara*, Boeotia 7 , 
and Sparta* :* at Delphi by Athenians 9 , Caphyes 1 *, Cnidians", 
Iiparians ls 9 Spartans , and Tarentines M ; at Olympia by Clei- 
torians 19 , Eleans M , Messenians 17 , Spartans", Thurians 1 *. But it 
must be remembered that all dedications of war-spoils are 
either tithe or firstfruit. 

If cattle formed part of the booty, a part of these would 
be sacrified*. The tithe of captives was also reserved, and 
sent to Delphi or some other sanctuary : at first for sacrifice* 1 , 
doubtless, or to be temple slaves 29 , which happened to the 
daughter of Teiresias 9 *; but by softening of manners they were 
later sent forth to found colonies. The Dryopians, conquered 
by Heracles, and dedicated, went forth to found Asine 9 *. But 
the Greeks were more merciful than their own Apollo, who hung 
up the very skin of Marsyas in a cave 91 . Thebes was " deci- 
mated" by the Greeks for its defection to the Persian side; 
and the writers use the phrase in a way which shows it 
needed no explanation 99 . For other reasons, a tithe of men 



Pans. t. 22. 3. 

Pans. i. 28. 2, x. 10. 1. 
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Paus. x. 13. 10. 
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Paus. vi. 24. 4. 

Inschr. von Ol. 269. 

Paus. v. 10. 4. 

Below, p. 106 ,0 . 
90 Soph. Track. 760 rai/porrorec yJkv 
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of human sacrifice in early times, as 
the story of Aristodemus shows : Pans, 
iv. 9, see also vii. 19. 4. So at Dodona : 
Paus. vii. 21. 3. 

99 Eur. Ion 309 rov Beov raXoGfuu doQ- 
\oi...drd07ifia x6Xewt, H Tiros rpaBcls 
0to; Compare the captives in the 
Trachiniae, and verse 245. 

n Diod. iv. 66 ol ph irlyopoi -H)* 
ToXir i\6trrci Si^pwaffar koI rijs Tcipceiov 
Ovyarpin Aa^rip tyxpaTfit ycr6fi&oi, 
TtULrrify aW0e<r<u» c/i AeX^ot/s, card rira 
evx^F, dxpodUno* rtf Bey. She became 
a prophetess. 

2 * Paus. ii. 35. 2, iv. 34. 6 ; Diod. iv. 
37 ; Apoilod. ii. 2. 7 (Pauly). Compare 
Plut. Thf$. 16, Plato, Laws x. 919, 
Strabo vi. 257. 

29 Xen. A nab. L 2. 8. The skins of 
sacrilegious Danes are to be seen on 
church doors, as at Tewkesbury. 

* Herod, vii 132 rb tt 6>oor woe 
e T X** foot T V Mpo~v {ooecw 9$4as airroin 
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was dedicated by Chalcis 1 , and firstfruits of men by Crete*. 
The tithe of ransom was also dedicated 5 . In historical times 
the consecration of the war-tithe was a matter of course', 
and applied not only to the enlisted hosts but to privateers'. 

We may now pass in review the chief instances of the 
dedication of spoils, in historical order : and first the enemy's 
weapons, armour, and equipment, the material of war. 

The earliest recorded naval memorial comes from the war 
waged between Athena and Megara for the possession of 
Salamis. The Megarians commemorated one victory (which 
must have taken place about B.C. 600, before Solon aroused 
the Athenians to reconquer the island) by placing the bronze 
bask of a prize ship in the Olympieum at Megara'. Another 
such was erected by the Aegineians, who somewhere about 
520 conquered a colony of Samians settled at Cydonia in 
Crete. The beaks of their ships, which were boars' heads, 
they hung up in the temple of Athena in Aegiua'. The beak 
became (he regular token of the captured galley, as we shall 
eee later". It is worth mentioning that the roof of the Odeum 
at Athens was made from the masts and timbers of Persian 
ships*. 

The great struggle in Sicily between Carthaginian and 
Greek left, as might have been expected, many traces. 
Amongst them are the spoils which Pausanias declares to 
have been dedicated by Gelo and the Syracusans for some 
victory gained by sea or land 10 : three linen corselets, doubtless 



*BXXij«) ibrrii, *iJj araytaoBtira,... 
fwnw tacajtvcm r<|3 Iv AcX^arm #i£. 
Lycurg. L*KT. 193, Diod. li. 3. 29, 
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taken from the dead bodies of their foes. The spoils are 
generally assigned to the battle of Himera, B.C. 480 ; but we 
shall see cause to think that they really belong to an un- 
known victory of much earlier date 1 . A more interesting relic, 
from the battle of Cumae in 474, when Hiero defeated the 
Tyrrhenians and his victory was sung by Pindar himself 2 , was 
found at Olympia. It is a bronze helmet, much battered, 
and inscribed in what appears to be a rude attempt at verse*. 
Two other articles of the same batch of spoils have been found, 
the remains doubtless of a larger sending. 

In the early years of the fifth century an obscure war 
between the Phocians and the Thessalians seems to have given 
cause for votive offerings on both sides. The Phocians we 
know to have been victorious in one affair, when Tellias of Elis 
whitewashed six hundred men, who so struck terror into their 
adversaries that they slew no less than four thousand*. For 
their victory the Phocians sent half the captured shields to 
Delphi and half to Abae. The effect of the stratagem, though 
it was intended merely to help recognition, reminds us of Lord 
Dundonald, when in command of a crazy cockboat he kept the 
whole Biscay coast on a flutter. He once blacked the faces of 
his whole crew, including doctor and supernumeraries, and 
launched upon the deck of a Spanish ship of war every man who 
had legs to walk ; before the enemy discovered that these yelling 
monsters were not devils, the Englishmen had won the ship. 

When we come to the Persian Wars, there is some confusion 
in the accounts of thank-offerings on the Greek side, because 
Marathon came later to overshadow all other victories in the 
popular imagination. Whether because this victory was won 
without any outside help save the Plataeans, or for whatever 
reason, votive offerings were attracted to it as jokes to Sydney 
Smith, or Psalms to King David 5 . There are a number of 
bronze weapons in the Acropolis Museum at Athens, which 

1 See below, p. 123. 250. 

a Pind. Pyth. i. 137 and Scholiast. 4 Herod, viii. 27. 

3 CIO 16, IOA 510, etc. 'Idpwr 6 5 See on this subject the judicious 

Aeiro/xtreos teal toI Zi/pa/r&rtoi run Al remarks of Brunn, Gesch. der gr. 

Ti/fxU' dwb Ktifias. Cat. Br. Mus. Br. KututUr, i. 162; and Paus. i. 14. 5. 
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ruust be earlier than 480, and may well have come from 
-athon; but there is nothing to prove it'. Amongst them 
are helmets, one inscribed to Athena*; shields, but not all 
these have had to do with war*; heads and butts of lances, 
some inscribed with Athena's name'; and swords 6 . Plutarch 
records' that one Lycomedes, who captured the first prize at 
Artemisium, dedicated the ensign or figurehead of this ship to 
Apollo Daphnephoros at Athens. After Salamis, the Greeks 
in general dedicated amongst other things three Phoenician 
triremes: oue at the Isthmus, which Herodotus saw; one at 
Sunium ; and one to Ajax at Salamis 7 . The Athenians con- 
secrated in the Erechtlieum Masistius' golden cuirass and the 
sword of Mardonius". In 447 Tolmides led a rash expedition 
into Boeotia to quell a rising of exiles, and was slain: the 
Thebans afterwards erected a trophy on Mount Helicon to 
Athena Itonia". 

All these may be regarded as public offerings; but there 
are not wanting private ones from the same period. Themis- 
tocles, we learn, sent a part of his own spoils to Delphi ; but 
the Pythia told him to take them home again. It is hard to 
say why Apollo, after accepting so many treasures of the vile 
barbarians, should boggle at this; unless the sender found 
s himself to procure the answer. The explanation sug- 
?sted by Pausanias, that the god knew Themistocles would 
:nd his days in Persia, and did not wish to make the Persian 
; hate him, does credit to someone's ingenuity. Perhaps 
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'Oman's shield, which ln-lou^od 
atuette of Athena, see above, 



* Cat. 



> ff.. 262 'Aftjva 



i 267 



'Attaint. 

' C.lt. 316 ff. 

• Plut. Thrmiitocltt 15 ra r> 
Ttpni^at; cp. Herod, viii. 11. 

» Herod, viii. 131. 

" Herod, ii. 20-24; 1'aus. i 



» Pans. i. 27. 4 



lint 



Thitc. i. 103, 106, 113. 
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it was an afterthought of the oracle 1 . An Athenian Callias 
also sent thither a horse, which he had taken in the Persian 
Wars 9 . Sailors dedicate prize arms to Leto 3 . 

After the Eurymedon (469), the southern wall of the Acro- 
polis of Athens was built with the proceeds of the spoils 4 ; 
and Ciinon, we are told, adorned this wall with " the spoils of 
Mycale and the rebellious islands 5 ." The Athenians sent also 
a tithe of these to Delphi 8 . 

Other dedications of arms are of less certain date. At 
Dodona 7 a bronze tablet was found, bearing a legend which 
declares it to belong to Peloponnesian spoils. The shapes of 
the letters suggest that it dates from the middle of the fifth* 
century ; it has consequently been assigned to the great sea- 
fight off Aegina in 460, where the Corinthians, Epidaurians, 
and Aeginetans were defeated 8 . The arms named on the much- 
talked-of Colonnade of the Athenians at Delphi may have 
come from the same battle*. After the sack of Thurii, the 
Tarentines appear to have sent captured arms to Olympia. 
There three spearheads were found, inscribed as spoils from 
Thurii 10 . Arms taken from the Spartans by the Methoneans, 
and found in the same place, are ascribed by Ziemann 11 to the 
period 440—420. 

1 Pans. x. 14. 5, 6, who gives the a/ifoTipatt x e /*^> icpdrei wo\4fiov. I take 
words of the oraole. yaly Mi^u? for Ki/rpy Mi)6ow from 

5 Pans. x. 18. 1. Aristides iii. p. 260. 

9 Simonide8 134 (Bergk) ; Plutarch, 7 Carapanos, Dodone et se* ruines, 

De Herod. Mai. 39; Anth. Pal. vi. 216\ p. 47, pi. xxvi. 2; IGA 5 y A0rpaioi 

4 Plut. Cimon 13 ; see Frazer on a*b UeXoTovy-rjcluy vavfiaxiai vucfyrarTcs 

PauB. i. 28. 3. dv&M-av. Phormio's victories, which 

6 Plut. Cimon 2. have been suggested [BCH v. 18), are 
• Diod. xi. 62 b dt orjfio* tQp* A0rjyaiit», too late for the script. 

d€K&TTjv t£e\6/x€i>o, 4k rQy Xa0i/pw*, ai>4- * Thuc. i. 105 ; JHS i. 107. A list 

0i7*6 Ttf d€(£, /cat ri)v 4irtypa<p^v 4wl rb of the fallen is given in CIA i. 433. 

KCLTaaxtvaadtr dvddrj^ia 4r4ypayf^€ r-fytfa' 9 IGA 3 a, p. 169. See below, p. 

4$ ov 7' Evpwirrjv 'Aclat Six* wbvrot 107 1 . 

eVctft«, k*1 ic6\iat OvrjT&v Sou pot "Apiff 10 IGA 548 <r/tOXa axb Qovpluv Tapav- 

^Wx«t, outer ru toiovtov 4ttix0ovLuv tuhh d»40rjKatf Ad 'OXu/irfwi. 

y4v€T y avop&v tpyor 4v i]xdp^ koX Kara Cp. also Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inter. 321. 

vbwrov ifjM. oX5e yap iw yairj Mlfitov 163 ; Collitz iii 4615. See Strabo vi. 

iroWous 6\taavTes, <t>owUio$> 4ko.t6v yavs 264. 

i\ov iv iciK&yu, apbptav wXrjdofoat, n Op. eit. t p. 19. 

fUya 5' terevtv f Aalt far' avrQv TXtjycur' 
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Phormio. after his brilliant victories in the Gulf of Corinth 
(429). seems to have dedicated a quantity of arms at Delphi 1 , 
and the Peloponnesians on their part offered a prize-ship in 
Poseidon's temple at Rhium not far from the battle-scene*. 
The signal success of Demosthenes over the Amhraciots in 420 
secured an immense booty. The general's own share of the 
spoils was no fewer than three hundred panoplies, which were 
dedicated in the Athenian temples*. The shields of the 
Spartans captured at Sphaeteria (425) were hung in the Painted 
Colonnade 4 . By their side were afterwards hung the shields 
of the Snonaeans 5 , when their revolt had been quelled in 423. 
Wheu the Syracusans in 413 annihilated the Athenian army, 
they must have followed the usual custom ; for in Plutarch's 
day we learn that a shield magnificently adorned was still 
shown in one of the Syracusan temples as that of Nicias*. 

Passing on to the fourth century, we first meet with a 
memorial of Iphicrates, who in 392 did a brilliant feat of arms 
by annihilating a Spartan regiment. It is natural to assign to 
this victory a gilt shield which he dedicated on the Acropolis 7 . 
After Lenetra (371), the Thebans hung up the Spartan shields 
which they had taken in the temple of Demeter at Thebes 8 . 
Timoteoo'a victory of the Crimesus (3+3) may have been com- 
memorated by the offering of a two-horse car, if an inscription 
of the fourth century (which is sadly mutilated) be rightly 
restored'. We know there were war-wagons in the Carthaginian 
host, and that the victor dedicated the best of the spoils'". 
Be that how it might, there is record of a trophy set up by 



1 Pans. i. 11. 6. His mistake in 


* Pint. Niciai 28. He did not see it 


attributing to him the Colonnade of 


himself. 


the Athenians may he due to the 


7 dtfrii iwlxpvaos ir 'l*npdri;t Art- 


tut that theiie aram were placed 


Sijm* : CIA ii. 733 », restored with the 


there. 


aid of 735. 


1 Tunc. ii. 92. 5. For the temple 


■ Paua. ix. 16. 3. 


■ee Strabo, p. 835. 


* AM xi. 483. The words dirt 


» Thoo. iii. 114. 


Kapxy&orlwv, Tin 'ArtXXum, and fiS-ym 


'faux. i. IS. 4; Arist. Knigkli 


loraffi are certain ; but nothing re- 


tun. 


mains of the name, restored as Tiwi- 


» Thoc. h, 120, v. 82; Paus. i. 


leon. Have the last two letters. 


15. 4. 


lu Pint. TimoUon 27. 
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Mamercus tyrant of Catena, who making common cause with 
Carthage slew a body of Timoleon's mercenaries. He dedicated 
their shields, and proud of his poetic skill, himself composed 
the following epigram, worthy of the latter-day music halls 1 : 

TaaS doTpeioy panels teal XpvaGhefyavrrjkGicTpov*; 
aairlhas dcnrihioi*; eiXofiev evrekeaip. 

Alexander the Great, after the battle of the Granicus (334), 
sent to Athens three hundred suits of Persian mail ; some of 
the shields were hung on the architrave of the Parthenon 8 . 
When he defeated Porus (326), he sent the royal elephant to 
the Temple of the Sun at Taxila*. It is doubtless a mere 
accident that we hear of no other spoils offered by this magni- 
ficent person, who was Greek of the Greeks in his religious 
practices, and spread Grecian customs over half Asia. 

Greece now comes in contact with east and west, yet the 
practice of dedicating spoils continues. Shields of the Gaulish 
barbarians, after their repulse in 280, were dedicated at Delphi 4 . 
Pyrrhus, after his return from Rome, defeated Antigonus at 
the head of a mixt force of Gauls and Macedonians (274). The 
arms of the Gauls he offered to Athena Itonia at her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa; the Macedonian arms he sent 
to Dodona*. Some of the arms found at Dodona by M. Cara- 
panos, and now in his private museum at Athens, may have 
been part of this offering. Pyrrhus also made a dedication 
to Zeus of the Waters at Dodona, for some victory gained over 
the Romans 6 . In 272 Pyrrhus was killed in the streets of 
Argos ; and his shield was hung up in the temple of Demeter 
there 7 . Demetrius Poliorcetes also sent shields to Delphi 8 . 

Foreign potentates followed the same fashion. The long 

1 Plut. Timoleon 31. Anth. Pal vi. 130. It should be noted 

8 Plut. Alexander 16; Arrian, Hist. that Athena Itonia was invoked by the 

An. i. 16. 7 : 'AXl£ar5pof <Pi\Ittov teal Thessalians in this battle, Paus. x. 1. 

oi "EXXiyvei t\ V AaKedatfxovtuv dirb ruv 10. 

papp&pwv rCjy rifp 'Acrid? KaToiKOvvTwv. 8 Ndioi : the i riser, in Hicks, Greek 

* Philo8tratus, Vit. Apollon. ii. 12. Historical Inscriptions, 162 ; Collitz ii. 

* Paus. x. 19. 4. 1368. 

5 Paus. i. 13. 2, where the inscrip- 7 Paus. ii. 21. 4. 

tions are given ; Plut. Pyrrhus 26 ; 8 Plut. Demetrius 13. 
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struggle between kings of Pergamus and the Gauls seems 
to have been specially commemorated by Attalus II in his 
own name and his predecessors' ; and in the splendid memorial 
pile built for this purpose, the Gallic spoils were displayed 1 . 
No tribe so obscure that it did not follow this custom 1 . So 
M urn mi us, after the custom which also prevailed in his own 
country, but himself the first Roman to dedicate war-spoils 
in a Grecian temple, sent to Olympia a number of the shields 
captured at Corinth (146) 1 . 

The ancient caves of Crete contained, as I have said, arms 
of offence and defensive armour' 1 . In the great sanctuaries 
of Delphi, Olympia, and Dodona, at Athens, and elsewhere 
weapons of war have been amongst the finds. At Olympia 
a large number of bronze shields were found, most of them 
entire". Sometimes it is possible, as in the case of Hiero's 
helmet, to identity them ; more often they are without in- 
scriptions, or if inscribed, give no clue to the dedicator. We 
have, for example, inscribed spear-heads from < Hympia', and one 
from the Petoponnese bearing what is clearly a private dedi- 
cation'. Spear-heads and lance-butts from the Acropolis of 
Athens have been mentioned already 9 ; in the same place 
were found bronze arrow-heads, though none inscribed'. At 
Athens were also found swords, knives, an axe-head, and 
helmets 10 ; at Olympia shields, greaves and corselets, the last 
engraved with scenes in the geometric style". A helmet once 
actually used in war, and dedicated by the Argives, is now in 
the British Museum"; another very old helmet, found in the 
Alpheus, is inscribed of Zeus". Yet another, found in South 



' P»m. i. 4. 6. Bm below for the 
other offerings, p. 122, 132. 

* Pans. it. 19. 4, the Nyanians. So 
the Arverniam bang a captured sword 
in a temple: Plut. Can. 26. 

■ Paiw. v. 10. 5. 
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* Cat. Tlroma 282, 287, 3!)8, 307. 
Thut'jdiiks speaks of »ik Mijiimi ou 
the Acropolis, ii. 13. 

» Cat. 310. 

10 Col. 310, 336, 319, 252. 
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Italy, is dedicated to Persephone 1 . Shields, bow, and quiver 
appear in the Delian treasure-lists; but it is doubtful whether 
the bow and quiver were not models in the precious metals 2 . 
In Delos was also a Heracleote bow and quiver, inlaid with 
gold*, an iron spear 4 , helmets, one being silvered, cavalry 
swords and sheaths, an tyim! o-TpaTicoTi/crj (be that what it 
roay) B , a ship's beak and anchors'. A spear-head was found 
at Acraephia (Boeotia) dedicated to Apollo 7 . Iron lance- 
heads have been found at Orchomenus 8 , and there was a 
Sarmatian corselet in the Asclepieum at Athens 9 . A cuirass, 
said to have come from Epidaurus, is inscribed to Zeus Cronion 10 . 
To the same class we must assign a marble base found at Delos, 
which once bore a four-horse chariot dedicated to Apollo " from 
the spoils 11 . 1 ' Perhaps the tithe offered to Athena at Megara 
by a company of persons, whose names have been lost, was a 
private dedication". 

Scanning the Athenian lists" we see in the Hecatompedos 
shields 14 , missiles of many kinds 15 , spears 16 , breast-plates 17 , 
helmets 18 , swords and cavalry sabres 19 , greaves 90 , horse-trap- 
pings* 1 , and a panoply**. A spear-stump occurs in the frag- 
mentary Eleusinian list 83 . It is not certain that all were votive, 
although most were so. 

1 IGA 538 Ylrjpupbvai rfWOipcl px with. 

Zevaytra*. 1! BCH iii. 471 Heialarparot 'Apurro- 

2 BCH ii. 325 t<S{ov <tkv0lk6v kclI X6x°v 'PMcoj vavapxfoas *ai toL awrrpa- 
<paptrpav : Ovpcbv T€£uc6v (long round revdfierot dird tup Xacpvpwv 'AirdWuvt. 
shield) ; another is said to be gilt, and 12 IGS i. 37 to/3' dird XaCar rby Sexd- 
was therefore no doubt a real shield. rav &tdr\Ka.v 'A0d?a(, archaic. 

8 BCH vi. 32 <t>aptTpa 'UpcucXcurnKii 1S CIA i. 117—175. 

XpveoirolKikTos r6£oi» (x ov<ra - ,4 dffirfs, w^Xttj. 

* BCH vi. 47, line 171 : 56pv aidy- 1B 0Aos, plXy KaTairaXrCjv, £eXwv 
pour. ra£ijcu>r d*tfes. 

5 BCH vi. p. 130 kwvos, iref>iK«paXala 16 S6pv y Sopdnov. 

ffidrjpa T€pirjpyvpcjfi4yrf f fxdxoup* iTTiJti), 17 0c6pa£. 

Ko\(dv jiaxalpas iTirur^j, dxpoffrdXtov. 18 Kp&yos, Kp&yot ur/xo/3otV6p, Kpavlbiov, 

* BCH vi. p. 47 reus (pL^oXov. kvvtj. 

7 IGS i. 2735 rw UruXetos lap6v. 19 pdxaipa, /*. ImruHj, £t<t>o}i&xcupa. 

8 BCH xix. 208. » K vr,pUs. 

* Paus. i. 21. 5. « K€icp6<paXos lmrcic6f. 
10 RM iv. 71 MBtik€ M KpowUaPi M TravorXla. 

(early 5th cent). This is the only * CIA ii. 682 c, iv. 225/, 225 6 trrvpd- 

dedication to Zeus Cronion I have met kio* S6parot, 




Ill 

Thus we have a continuous tradition of the dedication of 
foemen's arms from the heroic age down to the loss of Greek 
independence; and it would be easy to trace it further. Less 
commonly heard of is another custom, by which the victor 
dedicates the arms which helped him to win the victory; or 
the old warrior no longer fit for the fight, his outworn weapons 
of war. The thought seems to us so natural, and is indeed 
so frequently exemplified in later days, that we are surprised 
at first in meeting with so little evidence before the days of 
Alexander the Great. Perhaps rightly considered it involves 
a self-consciousness not suited to earlier and more simple times. 
Simon ides gave it the noblest expression, and he could hardly 
have been drawing on his imagination when he wrote' — 

to fa TtiBe TTToXtfioto TTfiravfj-etia haicpvaevrof 

vijip ' \8i}i'aij]i Kelrai vTrct>p6tj>ta, 
TroXXaxi or} aTOiroevTa /card kXovov if Bat' tpaiTiev 

Heptrtoi' tTnrofiiixtiii' a/fiari Xovad.ti.tva. 

Meleager elaborated the same thought from another side, in 
the lines* — 

ti's TiiSe p,oi Bviyriv rd -rrepi 8piyKoi<rtv dtiij^tv 

axvXa, 7!avata^l<TT7]v reptyti' EvvaXiov ; 
oure ynp alyaveat Treptayeci ovre n ttiJXtjJ 

dXXo<fio<; ovre <poi>w %pav0ei> <"ipi]pt aaKOi' 
dXX' avrw; yat'ooivra xa't darvpeXiKra triBnptp, 

old Trep ovie ivowas, aX-X.fl -^oprZv evapa. 
otc 8d\ap.uv Ko<rp,elre •yap.'jXioi/' oirXa Be Xvvprii 

Xet&o/ieva ftporetp crijierk "Apijos e^o*. 

But there arc- indications that the custom was not unknown 
in very early times. I say nothing of the weapons of Homeric 
heroes, for they were no doubt spurious, and in any case the 
dedicator generally remains unknown*. But Aristonienea the 
Messenian, who had lost his shield in the victory he gained 



' See below, chapter i. 
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single-handed over a Spartan regiment, on recovering it 
dedicated it to Trophonius at Lebadea 1 . Simonides celebrates 
a spear grown old in warfare 2 ; and Anyte, if we may venture 
to suppose this fine poetess to belong to an earlier age than 
the third century, may also be brought in evidence*. The 
story of Cimon and the bridle, already related 4 , points in 
the same direction. Herodotus mentions that King Nekds, 
after taking Cadytis, dedicated to Apollo at Branchidae the 
costume he wore on that occasion 5 . There is a spear-head 
from Sicyon, with the inscription le/cvayvtvv upon it in very 
ancient letters, which if dedicated must belong to this class*. 
But these few examples exhaust the list of those recorded before 
the fourth century. 

From the fourth century come a few more. The shield of 
Asopichus, a friend of Epameinondas, who did brave deeds, was 
dedicated in Delphi, but by whom does not appear 7 . Alexander 
the Great seems to have been struck by the idea, and on visit- 
ing Troy he left his armour there in the temple, taking thence 
in exchange some which was reputed to have belonged to 
heroes of the great siege 8 ; a sacred shield was afterwards 
carried before him when he went to battle". If we may draw 
an inference from this, and from the cuirass and spear which he 
dedicated to Asclepius in the Arcadian Gortys, he may have 
shed his arms frequently as he marched along his conquering 
way 10 . His example was followed by his namesake the son 



1 Paus. iv. 16. 7. This partakes also 
of the class of spoils. 
3 Anth. Pal. vi. 52. 
3 Anth. Pal. vi. 123. 

* Plut. Cimon 5 ; above, p. 70. 

5 Herod, ii. 159 ia0i\t. Cp. Paus. i. 
21. 7 " linen corselets may be seen 
dedicated in various sanctuaries, par- 
ticularly at Gryneum (to Apollo)." 
They are worn by Homeric heroes 
(II. ii. 529), by Persians (Xen. Cyrop. 
vi. 4. 2), and are mentioned in the 
armoury of Alcaeus (frag. 15). See 
Frazer on Paus. I.e. 

• IGA 27 a, p. 171. 



7 Theopompus a p. Ath. xiii. 605 a 
OavfiaffTws a&rbv Kivdvvefaiv avaicciffdai 
5i rty daiclSa ra{m\v iv At\<f>ois iv rj 
aroqi. The word &vclk etvdai is so loosely 
used in this age that it may mean 
nothing more than preservation as a 
curiosity. 

8 Arrian, A nab. Alex. i. 11. 

9 76. ii. 9. 

10 Paus. viii. 28. 1. The epigram 
Anth. P. vi. 97 professes to be inspired 
by an inscribed spear dedicated by 
Alexander somewhere to Artemis, 
which he vowed in the fight, and 128 
has a shield under the same name. 
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of Polyperchron, whose panoply is attested by an inscription 1 
to have been once on the Acropolis of Athens. A barbarian, 
probably in the fourth century, dedicated his helmet at Olyrn- 
pia*. On the same principle, the shield of Leocritus, who was 
the first to leap into the Museum at Athens, and fell gloriously, 
when Olympiodorus drove out thence the Macedonian garrison 
in 288, was inscribed with his name and deed and dedicated to 
Zeus Eleutherios*. So also Cydias the Athenian, who distin- 
guisht himself in the repulse of the Gauls from Delphi (280), 
was honoured in like manner'. Lastly, in the Roman age, 
Flamimnus, after his defeat of Philip in 197, sent his own shield 
inscribed to Delphi 8 . So another Roman, perhaps one who 
fought against Mithradat.es, dedicated his shield "to the gods" 
at Syme". An impious offering was that of Alexander tyrant 
of Pherae, who dedicated the spear which he used to murder 
his own uncle Polyphron, about the year 370*. He was wont 
in fact to wreathe it about with garlands, and to worship it 
as a god. 

In the Anthology we meet with the principle of dedicating 
tools whieh were to be used no longer, under many forms; but 
examples of weapons are not many. In a daring epigram 
Muasalcas (about 200 B.C.) imitates his master Simonides, and 
just overshoots the sublime': 

troi ft£i> Kaftfrv\a toJo koX ioj^tatpa <f)apeTpa, 
Swpa irapd Upofiiij^ov, Qolfle, rdBe Kp&i&arai' 

to is Be irrfpoePTat dva kKovov ay&pes f-yovatv 
iv icpaSiafi, 6\oa Ijeivta huap-evewv. 

Paulus Silentiarius makes his Lysimachus dedicate shield, 



1 CIA U. 733 inu-tnrXIa fjv *AU£- 


Malory, MorU 14. 




aripol o JIoXi'Wpxo"gs AviBytir. 


• IGI iii. 7. 




' Iiuchr. MM 01. 695 F^pfa* Tpd- 


7 Plut. Pelopidat 29. 




puref ftpfatrit tiia. 


■ Anlh. Pal. si. 9. 


Compare 91. 


■ Pans. L 26. 2. 


This »ary epigram is 


imitated and 


« P«o«. I. 31. 5. 


overshot in soother, n 


. 326, which is 


» Plut. FUunin. 12 (Dioscuri). King 


mere bathos. 





Arthur dedicates his sword in a chare h : 
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spear, and cuirass to Ares, when he is too old to fight more 1 ; 
and his Nicagoras dedicates the battered remnants of a shield 
to Zeus 1 . Echecratidas the Cretan, in an epigram of Anyte 
which has all her simple strength, dedicates his spear to 
Athena 1 ; Timanor to Pallas the shield which has protected him 
in many battles 4 . The very war-trumpets come in for their 
turn 6 . A whole armoury is offered in two other epigrams, one 
of which is of a degraded style, a vulgar slang, giving only 
single syllables for whole words 6 . The votive epigram here 
becomes the means of breaking a paltry jest. But the lowest 
level is reached in that which celebrates the lovers triumph 
over Sochares the Cynic, whom he had captivated, and now 
dedicates over the lintel his staff, slippers and flask, and his 
wallet stuft full of wisdom 7 . 

Occasionally an offering was specially made in a shape 
which had direct reference to the spoils of war. Gilded shields 
have been mentioned already; but sometimes shields were 
made all of silver or gold, and hung up to adorn the temples. 
There were golden shields hung on the architrave of the 
Delphic temple, which Pausanias assigns to Marathon 8 , but if 
Aeschines 9 be right in telling us that they were inscribed as 
spoils of the Medes and Thebans together, they must belong to 
Plataea. In 457 the Lacedaemonians defeated the Athenians 
at Tanagra, and in memory of the fight they sent a golden 
shield to Olympia, where it was hung on the gable just under 
the statue of Victory 10 . Flamininus sent silver targets to 



1 Anth. Pal. vi. 81. 
1 Anth. Pal. vi. 84. 
8 Anth. Pal. vi. 123, cp. 122. 

* Anth. Pal. vi. 124, cp. 141, 264. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 159 v&Xwtyi- : cp. 
151, 195, av\6s. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 85, 86. In the for- 
mer we have rbr $&, teal rat kptj, t&p t' 
&oirl8a f Kal 56pv, kcu xpa. 

7 Anth. Pal. vi. 293, cp. 298. 

8 Paua. x. 19. 5. 

• Aesch. Cte$. 409 rat x/>v«ra» aairl- 
8*1 avide/Mcr . . . kcu iireypd \f/apcy y 'Adrjvaioi 
&irb MtJcW Kal Orj^alaip, 6re ravavrLa 



roif EWrptv ifi&xorro ; see Brunn, 
Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler, 
163. 

10 Paus. v. 10. 4 rata fth <pid\ar XP V ' 
<ria.v (x €l t ^ K & Tardy pat rot Acurecku- 
/icWot <FVfXfna.xloL r' avtdcv d&pov dir' 
'Apyelwy Kal 'A0r}valu>v Kal 'Icta'aw, tow 
ScK&Tar Wkcu efrcxa tOj wo\4fiu). The 
shield stood on a block, which was fixt 
on the top of the gable. Three bits 
of it have been found, bearing parts of 
each line : Olympia, Ergebnisse, Die 
Inschriften, no. 253. They agree with 
Pausanias, except in giving tov instead 
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Delphi'. A marble model of a shield was dedicated by a 
general in Cos*; others in Camirus'. 

On the same principle a four-horse chariot of bronze waB 
made about the years 509 — 505, The Athenians had defeated 
■ Boeotian force, and on the same day crossed over to Chalcia 
and gained a second victory. Several hundreds of prisoners were 
taken, and kept in chains ; but these being afterwards ransomed, 
their chains were hung up on the Acropolis, and a tithe of the 
ransom money was used in preparing the chariot, whose base 
has been found on the spot, There remain a few fragments of 
the original inscription, which Herodotus (who tells the story) 
preserves complete*. Perhaps the chariot mentioned above* 
was also made, like this, for the purpose of dedicating. 

Another offering of the same class is a group of horses and 
captive women, made by Ageladaa in bronze, which was sent 
to Olympia by the Taren tines, as victors over the Messapians in 
a border war (473)°. Pausanias mentions " another tithe of the 
Tarenlines, from the spoils of the barbarous Peucetians," sent to 
Delphi: being images of footmen and horsemen by Onatas, 
amongst them Opis king of the lapygians who fought fir the 
barbaric foe'. Some time before the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the Athenian Knights won a victory which was 
commemorated by the statue of a horse, set up on the Acropolis, 
Their leaders were Lacedaemuimis sou of Cimon, who was 



of the Doric tu. Pausauias .-■[■■■ aks aa 
though the inscr. were on the shield, 
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1 Plut. Flamimmu 1% 

> Colliti iii. 3655 mparay/iirat i"««t 
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> IGJ i. 701—3. 
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first and third lines are transposed : 
CIA i. 334, iT. 1. p. 78, 334 a. Doubt- 
less the monument was destroyed by 
Xenes and afterwards restored with 
thi> itfnnfj* I' lll: ' mphltntifllt ia pre- 
ferable to that of Hicks, Or, Hill, 
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toted for the dedication to have been 
first employed by Peddles about 445. 

• Page 107, 

* Paus. x. 10. 3. An inscription 
Itfirar has been found on a support- 
ing wall close to the spot where 
Pausanias t<aw it, which M. Homolle 
Conjectures to have belonged to the 
Tarcntino trophy : BCH iviii. 167, 

7 Paus. i. 13. 10. 
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killed at Potidaea in 429, Xenophon, and another 1 . It is not 
likely that the statues of men-at-arms, which are found in 
shrines, were meant for captives. 

It is usually said that mock arms were sometimes made for 
soldiers to dedicate, but I have not found early evidence in 
support of this 3 . There was a thin shield* found at Olympia, 
which the Argives dedicated, useless as it stands; but it may 
have been merely a bronze casing for a substantial frame*. 
The same must be said of the bronze casings from the Idaean 
Cave 4 . A terra-cotta lance-head in Olympia, if it really be 
meant for a lance-head, is unique 5 . Miniature models in 
the precious metals are not unknown. Lysander sent to 
Delphi a trireme of gold and silver, which Cyrus had given 
him in honour of Aegospotami 6 , and there was another 
such at Delos 7 . Silver shields are known at Athens and 
Delos 8 . Some of these shields were buttons or ornaments 9 , 
but it is impossible to say that none were dedicated by 
soldiers. There have also been found at Olympia knives, axes, 
helmets, and shields 10 , and at Delos lance-heads and arrow- 
heads 11 , shields, cuirasses, and axes in Crete and Lusi 1 *, small 
and of thin foil, which have no use and appear to have had no 
value. These are usually explained as soldiers' offerings, but as 
such they would be very mean. It is true that the Greeks 
were familiar with the idea of dedicating a valueless model, 
especially models of beasts 1 *, but also models of tripods 14 : it is 
therefore conceivable that a soldier might have dedicated such 
trifles as these. On the other hand, he ought to have given 
part of his spoil, if he won any ; and the things would have 
no meaning as models of anything but spoil, his own arms 

1 CIA iv. 1, p. 184, 418 h : ol l-mriji 8 dawlt dpyvpa ; see lists and BCH 
&xb T«r ToXefilufy lrTap\oirvTWP Aaxe- iii. 125. 

daifxoylov Hero^&rro* Tipop.... • {bnrldior, cunridbrm; ; deTiMaiccu 6*6- 

2 Paasanias says shields were hang x iP0 * BCH vi. 32. 

in a gymnasium 04as J?re*a >cal ovk els 10 Broruenvon OL 620—27, 530, 1002 

tpyo* To\4fiov, vi. 23. 7. —5, 1021. 

* IGA 33. M AZ xl 333. 

* Above, p. 101. M Below, ch. xrv.; Mus. Ital. ii. 712. 
8 Bronxen von 01. 1041. a Chapters vra., xrv. 

* Pint. Lytander 18. ,4 Below, p. 145, and chap. xiv. 

* BCH vi. 
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for example. It is not likely that toys would be dedicated 
at Olympia or Delos, and some of them, the axes at any rate, 
are so old that they are not likely to have been toys ; for such 
toys belong to a somewhat advanced stage of culture. I have 
another explanation to offer of these anon 1 ; and am fain to 
leave the question open. 

Choice prize, not arms only, was commonly dedicated. 
Sthenelus is said to have dedicated at Larissa a three-eyed 
Zeus, taken by him at the sack of Troy 1 . Pausanias saw in 
temples at Elis and Argos statues taken at the sack of Tiryns J . 
Croesus sent to Apollo of Branchidae spoils taken from "an 
enemy" who had plotted against him*. At Olympia stood 
a group of suppliant boys, taken by the Agrigentmes out of 
the spoils of ftlotye, a "barbarian city" of Sicily . Xerxes' 
silver-footed throne was placed on the Acropolis of Athens after 
Salamis"; and the Tegeans dedicated to their Athena Alea 
a bronze manger which they found in Mardonius' tent on the 
Plataenn battle-field 7 . Catlias sent a horse to Olympia as 
part of the spoil taken by himself in the Persian war 8 . After 
the sack of Thebes, Alexander consecrated to Apollo at Cyme 
a hanging lamp which Pliny describes*. The statue of the 
jumper which Pausanias saw at Olympia was dedicated by the 
Thraciau Mende, at an unknown date, after the sack of Sipte, 
as firstfruits of the spoils 10 . Whether the "statues" (dvSpt- 
dvTts) dedicated by the Liparians after conquering Tyrrhenian 
pirates" were part of the spoil, or part of a group of victors 
or vanquisht, does not appear; but we learn that they sent 
many remarkable tithes to Delphi from their perennial feud". 
Perhaps the statue of Athena, sent to Delphi by the Achaeans 
after the sack of Phana in Aetolia, was part of the spoils of 
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war 1 . King Prusias II of Bithynia sent to Branchidae a 
number of articles which he seems to have taken in his sack 
of Pergamos (156)*. There is some reason to think that the 
veil of the temple at Jerusalem was dedicated at Olympia*. 

III. Other Commemorative Offerings. 

It would be commonplace merely to dedicate to a god the 
money gained by selling his share of the booty, although such 
a gift doubtless had its charm for the recipients. Moreover 
this left no memorial, and was therefore unsatisfactory from 
the victor's point of view ; hence Agesilaus stands almost alone 
in our records when he sends a hundred talents of gold to 
Delphi as the tithe of his Asian spoils 4 . Others may have done 
it, and the deed thought unworthy of record, especially if the 
sum were small. Votive coins indeed meet us by thousands in 
the treasure lists, but there is generally no clue to the occasion. 
It is however worth while to point out, that some of the 
magnificent Syracusan medallions bear on the exergue of the 
reverse a trophy of arms* : these then may have been struck 
out of military spoils, and in particular from the spoils of the 
Athenian army in 413. If the view be right that the panoply 
represents a prize in the games, yet these games were instituted 
to commemorate victories, and these very prizes may have been 
arms taken from the enemy. 

But the tithe-proceeds usually went to procure some per- 
manent offering. Sometimes the offering had value chiefly or 
wholly for itself, as the sacred couches made out of captured 
iron and bronze, and dedicated to Hera by the Lacedaemonians 
who had destroyed Plataea 6 . Sometimes the value lay in 
its meaning, as in the case of pictorial tablets. Usually there 
is something of both, as there is in the dedication of captured 

1 Paus. x. IS. 1. Evans, Syracusan Medallions, S, 142, 

* CIO 2865 0tdXi}...& rift &To<rra- etc. Victory crowns the charioteer 
\€l<Ti)i drapxni (nrb fiaaCkiort Upovclov. on earlier coins of the required date 
Both he and his queen send other (p. 153) ; they are usually interpreted 
articles. as being connected with races. 

* Frazer, Pausanias, iii. p. 545. • Thuc. iii. 68. There is more of 
4 Plut. Agesilaus 9. propitiation than thank-offering here. 

* Head, Historia Numorum, 154 ; 
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which material value 






arms'. We shall take first those ; 
predominates, the others second*. 

1. Buildings. When the tithe was large enough, or the 
giver sufficiently grateful, a temple or shrine was often built; 
and a certain number of these buildings were ascribed by tradi- 
tion to this origin. Thus Heracles, after conquering Hippocrates 
and his sons, is said to have built a shrine to Athena Axiopoina 
and Hera Aigophagos*; after conquering Elis, another to Apollo 
Pythian in Arcadia 1 ; and a third to Delphian Apollo, after 
conquering Phylas and the Dryopes*. Theseus followed hi8 
example after he had vanquisht Asterion, son of Minos, in 
Crete, by dedicating a temple to Athena the Saviour'. Where 
the Amazons ceased their forward march, near the town of 
Pyrrhichus in Laconia, a temple was built to Artemis of the 
War-host'. 

Similar traditions, which may be true, but there is nothing 
to prove it, come from the borderland between history and 
fable. When the Dorians swarmed into the Peloponnese, they 
commemorated a victory near Sparta over the Achaeans and 
Amyclaeaus by founding a temple to Zeus of the Rout 7 . 
In historical times Solon built a temple to Ares after taking 
Sal amis*. We have also the temple of Artemis of Good Fame 
at Athens, built from the spoils of the Medes"; and the shrine 
of Pan in the cave on the Acropolis. It will be remembered 
that as Pheidippides the runner was sent to Sparta to appeal 
for help against the invader, Pan is said to have appeared 
in his path, upbraiding the Athenians for their neglect, in 
gpite of many good deeds done them in the past, and more 
which he promised for the future. When the battle of 
Marathon was won, the runner's tale was remembered ; and 
"the ahrine of Pan was founded beneath the Acropolis," where 
the Athenians henceforth honoured him with yearly sacrifices 



1 The ric tor'* arms belong to the 
•eoond clan*. 

■ Pau*. iii. 15. 6, 9. 
' Pam. Tiii. IB. 6, 
• Paus. if. 34. 6. 
1 I'aus. ii. 31. 1. 
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and a torch-race 1 . At Salamis, a serpent appeared among the 
ships, and was interpreted to be the hero Cychreus; accordingly 
after the battle the Athenians erected a shrine to Cychreus, and 
a trophy of the battle, on that island-. Themistocles built 
in Melite a shrine to Artemis of Good Counsel*, and one at 
Peiraeus to Aphrodite*. The temple of Athena Areia at 
Plataea was rebuilt and refumisht with eighty talents, which 
the Plataeans had received as the prize of valour at the battle 
of 479 B . The Athenians erected a shrine by the Ilissus to 
Boreas, because he blew with his wind, and the ships of the 
Persians were scattered". We have also temples erei'leil from 
the spoils of the Carthaginians at Himera, to Demeter and the 
Maid, two at Syracuse and one at Etna'. The great temple 
and image of Zeus at Olympia are said by Pausanias" to have 
been built from the spoils of Pisa, which was destroyed by Elia 
in the sixth century; but a variety of considerations* go to 
fix the date of this temple between +80 and 457: if, as seems 
likely enough, war spoils did give the occasion and the means 
for building it, they probably came from a later war, perhaps 
that mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo 10 . The beautiful 
temple of Wingless Victory on the Acropolis of Athens must 
commemorate some feat of arms; it cannot commemorate the 
capture of Sphacteria (425) and the Peace of Nicias, since the 
decree which directs the building of it goes to prove that the 
temple is older than the Propylaea, and it must belong to some 
earlier battle, Oenophyta for instance, or Oenoe". 

The tithe of spoils won by Xenopbon's army of Greeks was 
allotted to Apollo and Ephesian Artemis, each general taking 
a portion of it into his charge. What Xenophon did with 
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Apollo's share he does not state ; it was not used for a temple 1 . 
But the share of the goddess he took with him to Greece, and 
at Scyllus bought with it a plot of ground upon which he built 
a temple, which, to compare small with great, was as like as 
possible to the Ephesian, with a grove about it, and there held 
annual feasts'. 

Conon, after defeating the Persian fleet at Cnidus (394), 
dedicated a temple to Zeus the Saviour at Athens", and one 
to Aphrodite at Peiraens beside the sea 1 . This was probably 
Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage, under which title she was 
worshipt at Cnidus. In some feud between Elis and 
Arcadia, the Eleans founded a temple of Eileithyia and 
Sosipolis at Olyrapia', and in Elis a shrine to Sosipolis 
alone*. For material magnificence probably no votive shrine 
could vie with those which commemorated the victories of the 
kings of Pergamus over the Gauls 7 . Eumenes II (197 — 159), 
we leani from Strabo', adorned the city and temples in many 
ways, and offered up thank-offerings for his successes; while 
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Attalua II seems to have commemorated his predecessors' 
victories as well as his own, according to the inscription dis- 
covered on the spot 1 . The temple of Athena was rebuilt, and 
a great altar was erected to Zeus; the temple was adorned by 
trophies of arms carved upon it, and the altar with the battle of 
gods and giants, a "heroic precedent." It remains to mention 
that after Actium (31), the Mantineans, who fought on Octavius' 
side, dedicated a temple to Aphrodite Symniiichia*: this goddess 
being no doubt chosen because of the legendary connexion 
of Aeneas with Rome'. So, in modern times, after the repulse 
of the Turks from Rhodes in 14S0, d'Aubusson built a chapel 
to Notre Dame de la Victoire, whose image is still in the Latin 
chapel at Rhodes'. 

A distinct class of votive buildings is formed by the 
Treasuries and Colonnades, which were erected at great na- 
tional shrines. The Treasuries are cell-like buildings, much 
of a shape with temples but on a small scale, being a cella with 
a foreroom, opening through a couple of pillars between antae. 
The foundations of twelve have been found at Olympia"; Pau- 
saoias* mentions seven at Delphi, and there were besides five 
others, making the same total ; at Delos again several are 
known to have existed 7 . These buildings were used as show- 
houses for the display of votive offerings. The first we can 
assign to a victory in war is the Megarian Treasury at Olympia, 
built with the spoils of some victory we cannot identify. Pau- 
sanias* gives it an absurdly high date, but the evidence of the 
remains is conclusive for the later part of the sixth century. 
To the gable was arlixt a shield, which bore an inscription 

1 pM&t&i'Am&ot paoMut'ATTaXov 
Ail ira! 'Affinal fit-^/iiput ^a/Jiff n}pn» 
tuw «ari t6\c/iiw d->uiw, quoted by 
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dedicated to Zeus by Joviauus, about 
863 A.D., when he restored the pagan 
worship, 'EXtafrur TtfUrr) sai pu/ufr 
(foXairitas : IOS iii. 1. 721. 
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tolling that the building had been made from Corinthian spoils. 
Not much later is the Treasury built by the Syracusans, 
commonly called of Carthage. It contained a colossal image of 
Zeus and three linen corslets, which Pausanias declares to have 
been the offering of Gelo the Syracusan for some victory either 
by sea or land. The words of Pausanias are not clear to decide 
whether the Treasury itself was to be of the same dedication, 
but I think he did mean this, and that its common title, 
Treasury of the Carthaginians, refers to its origin'. The spoils 
are generally assigned to the battle of Himera (+80), but this 
date is many years too late for the building. It is possible 
that both building and spoils were dedicated, sis Pausanias says, 
by Gelo, after some victory we know nothing of, when he may 
have been in command though not yet tyrant; or it may be 
the spoils belong to Himera, and the building to this earlier 
victory, by whomsoever dedicated; or the treasury may have 
been dedicated by the Syracusans before Gelo came on the 
scene. Style of architecture and sculpture, and the alphabet 
used in the inscription, alike point to the years 510 — 500 at 
latest; and there are indications' that the cities of eastern 
Sicily did about that time wage a dire struggle with Carthage, in 
which they were victorious 5 . The Athenian Treasury at Delphi 
was built out of the spoils of Marathon*, and on the metopes 
were carved the Battle of Gods and Giants, with the deeds 
of Heracles and Theseus 6 : clearly a heroic precedent like 
those of Pergamus. " Brasidas and the Acanthians" used the 
Athenian spoils to build another of these cells in the same 
place*. When the Athenian empire went to wreck in Sicily, 



1 For other views see Frazer's note 
on Paul. vi. 19. 7. 
1 See Herod, tit 168. 

* Bee Freeman's Sicily ii, 08, App. 
mi. pp. 478— V. The Treasury may 
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the Syracusans built their Treasury at Delphi (41 3) 1 . After 
the battle of Leuctra (371) the Thebau Treasury was founded 
there also 1 . As to the other Treasuries, it is fair to conjec- 
ture that some of those whose origin is not attested were built 
from war-spoils. This is probable for the one which Cypselus, 
tyrant of Corinth in the seventh century, erected at Delphi*, 
and for the Sicyonian Treasury there, which belongs to the 
early sixth century 1 . Others are mentioned, dedicated by 
Croesus and Gyges 4 , by Massilia", and by the city of Spina 
on the Adriatic coast 6 . The Cnidian Treasury, in spite of 
Pausanias' statement, seems to have been built from a tithe 
of war 7 . 

Occasionally the victor preferred to build a colonnade from 
war-spoil. Thus the Spartans built in their own city what was 
called the Persian Colonnade, in which were statues of Mardo- 
nius, Queen Artemisia, and others, "from the Persian spoils 8 ": 
statues of Persians in their barbaric dress supported the roof 
in place of pillars 9 . A colonnade of the Athenians at Delphi has 
given rise to much controversy 10 . The inscription, which is 
complete, still remains on the spot where it was placed 11 . The 
alphabet is puzzling, some of the letters pointing forward in time 
and some back. Kohl assigns it to the time of Peisistratus, 
U. Kohler to a victory won over the Aeginetans about 490 ; 
Pausanias again gives the victory to Phormio 12 , which is impos- 
sible, not only from the antiquity of the script, but because 
Phormios victories, though brilliant, were not considerable 



1 Pau8. x. 11. 5. 

3 Herod, i. 14 ; Paus. x. 13. 5. 

8 BCH xviii. 187 ff.; Paus. x. 11. 1. 

4 Strabo ix. p. 471. 
8 Diodorus xiv. 93. 
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8 Paus. iii. 11. 3. 
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adorned with Persian heads, which 
Ctesylis dedicated at Delphi (BCH vi. 
152), would have been appropriate to 
the great war ; but there is no reason 
for assuming any connexion. 

10 Hicks, Gr. Hirt. Inter. 20; Paus. 
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13 Paus. x. 11. 6. Some of Phormio 's 
spoils may have been added later, as 
I have suggested (p. 107 1 ). 
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enough to have afforded so rich a booty. The probabilities are 
in favour of some victory between 490 and the mid-century, 
such aa the sea-fight of Cecryphalea off Aegina in 460. Another 
colonnade, called Myropolis, was built by Aristodemus, who was 
tyrant >>!' Megalopolis l.>i.'t'nn.> t.lic Aehaean league, after defeating 
Aerotatus and his Lacedaemonian soldiers of fortune 1 . There 
was also a colonnade m Elis built from spoils of Corcyra'. 
Some kind of building appears to have been dedicated at 
Athens by the Tarentines during the period of their alliance 
(280 — 279). perhaps for the victory of Heraclea*. Colonnades 
were amongst the buildings erected by Attalus II 4 . 

To the same category belongs an altar which is connected 
with Plataea After the battle of 479, the united Greeks 
decreed exalted honours to the city, promising them eternal 
independence and protection*; and there they built an altar to 
Zeus Eleutherios*. with an inscription by Simonides'. This is 
the only altar I have noticed as dedicated for a feat of war, 
until we come to the end of Greek history, when Mummius 
dedicates an altar to the gods at Thebes". But perhaps the 
altar of the Chians at Delphi was one such 3 . The altar, how- 
ever, was not an obvious offering nor a thing beautiful in itself; 
it was not necessarily built at all, and it was often made of the 
jrjal sacrifices". 



2. Divine statues. An obvious dedicatory offering was the 
statue (ayaX/xa) of the protecting deity, and examples are 
many". Cypselus having vowed to dedicate the goods of the 



■ Hicks. Gr. Hiit. Imcr. 163: Topai- 
ri»« a*& rtk im\(Mla* iriBtsa: 

' Banmeister, DtnMmiUr, 1222 1 
mbove, p. 132'. 

» Thuo. ii. 71. 

* Plut. Aritlidtt 19. 
1 Anth. P. n. 50. 

* Hicks, Gr. Hill. Inter. 199. Bat 
alUrs were made to Peue and sacri- 
fice* offered after tbe peace of 374 : 
Nepoi, Timothtui, 2. 



» Herod, ii. 135. The inscr. which 
has been found belongs to the fifth 
century: Xi« 'AnXXun rdr fioiph*. 
BCH ii. fil7. 

>° See Pius. v. 13. 8, 11, 14. 8, 10, 
15. 9, ii. 11. 7. Also of unhewn 
stones vii. 22. 6 ; of nnburnt brick 
Ti. 30. 11. 

11 One statue, perhaps of Zeus, at 
Ulympia. bore an inscr. unique in 
form : [a\clv* rtpi 'Ofuinlap, latchr. 
von 01, 260 (7 op. Paus. v. 24. 4). 
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Corinthians if he won Corinth, used the money to procure a 
golden Zeus which he sent to Delphi 1 . At the beginning of 
the second Messenian War (685 — 668) the Spartans are said 
to have dedicated a statue of Zeus which Pausanias saw at 
Olyrapia, thus inscribed: 

$4$o t fdva£ KpoviSa, Zev 'OXvvirie, tcdkov dyakfia 
IXrjjrcoi 6vyu&i roXK AatceSaifiovtois. 

The base of this statue has been found, and is a useful proof 
of the uncertainty of these early traditions : the alphabet is of 
the sixth rather than the seventh century, and the inscription 
has even been claimed for the Messenian revolt of 464 s . Some 
warlike feat must be commemorated by the great statues found 
on the Sacred Way in Branchidae, for nothing else surely 
could have so magnificent a tithe*. The oldest of many 
memorials of the great struggle between Carthaginian and 
Greek in Sicily, is an inscription of Selinus, which belongs 
to the middle of the sixth century; this appears to record a 
vow made before the fight, that when peace was made statues 
of gold should be erected to guardian deities; but the frag- 
mentary state of it makes certainty impossible 4 . From the 
same struggle we have an Apollo dedicated by the Massaliots at 
Delphi, as the firstfruits of the sea-fight with the Carthagi- 
nians 6 . Gelo's thank-offering after Him era included a colossal 



1 Pans. v. 2. 8 and Frazer's note; 
Strabo viii. 853, 378; Plato, Phaedrus 
286 e ; Suidas and Photius s.v. Kv^e- 
\idu>y dyadtjfMi. 

1 Paus. v. 24. 8; Die In$chriften 
van Olympia, no. 252; Rdhl, IGA, 
no. 75. 

* Newton, Branchidae, inscr. no. 66, 
p. 777: t& ayaXfiara rate av40eaav ol 
UvQwvos TtuSes tov dpxiryov, SaXijs xal 
TlaaiKXfjt xal 'Hyfyraydpos teal Auk tot 
teal 'Ara£{\eci?*, btKarrp rax 'At6XXwvi. 
British Museum : assigned to the 6th 
century. See also 780, 781, nos. 67, 
68. 

* IGSI 268, IGA 515, Collitz iii. 
8046. As restored, it runs thus: 8td 



rout Oeofa rovtde yucutrrt rot 2,€\iPovy- 
TtOi' Sid rbv A/a vixufus xal did rbv 
*6/9or xal S<d 'HpaKUa koX di' 'At6\- 
Xwra xal Sid IloreiSaya real did Tvydapi- 
das xal 8t' 'Adayday kolL did MaXo- 
<p6poy xal did TlaciK pdreiay xal did 
rods AXXouf deovs, 8td Sk Ala /id- 
Xurra. 0cXfat de yeyo^Jyas 4y 
Xpwlwt Adaarrat, rd S* dyvpara 
ravra KokAfyavrtk* it rd *AiroXXc6rtor 
Ka6$4fi€v t to Atos vp07/>di|ravref * r6 
ft xpwrlo* l£iJKovra ra\&t>Tu>y *l\uy. 
Hicks, Gr. Hist. In$cr. 25, assigns this 
to the fifth century, and the struggle 
between Selinus and Egesta. 
8 Paus. x. 18. 8. 
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Zeus'. There was a standing feud between Thessaly and 
Phocis; and when fortune looked with favour on the Thessalians, 
they dedicated a Zeus at Olympia 3 . The Lipari had much ado 
to protect themselves against Tyrrhenian pirates, and many a 
vietory sent its tithe to Delphi 3 . Once the Pythia, it is said, 
toid them to put to sea with as few ships as possible; they 
accordingly sent out a squadron of five. The Tyrrhenians, with 
more romantic pride than one would expect of pirates, thought 
shame to meet them with a larger number. The five pirates 
were defeated and taken, and a like fate befel three other 
squadrons of five ships each which followed. The victors then 
sent to Di-lphi an Apollo for each captured ship*. Miltiades, 
as we have seen, had special cause to be grateful to Pan ; he 
consequently dedicates a statue of Pan, perhaps in the Acropolis 
cave, and Simonides writes him the epigram 1 . The famous 
bronze Athena Champion, which stood in front of the Par- 
thenon, was said to have been made by Pheidias from the 
Marathonian tithe"; no doubt it was set up at the close of 
the Persian Wars 7 , and called after Marathon by the loose 
convention already spoken of". After Salamis, a colossal image 
of Apollo was erected at Delphi, and one of Zeus at Olympia, 
by the Greeks in common*. The tithe of Plataca was used to 
purchase two colossi : one of Poseidon to be placed on the 
Isthmus, its face set towards the rising sun; and one of Zeus 
for Olympia 10 . Another Zeus was given to the same place by 
the Argive Epidaurians, out of Median spoils"; and a third, 
this colossal, by the Clitorians as a " tithe from many cities"." 
Deliverance from a wandering horde of Mardoimis's men was 



Put. vi. 19. 7. 






nier paid by the Greeks; sii. p. 478. 




1 3—11: 


the 


He is alone in this view and probably 


ision in not known. 






wrong. 


Diod. v. 9, Strabo v 


i. 275. 




' Paus. x. 14. o. 


Paus. x. 16. B. 






" Herod, i*. 80; Paus. v. 23. 1, 



s Anth. App. Plan. Xii. 232 ; Bergk. 
Poeuu Lyr. Gr. iii. 1163. 

* Pans. i. 28. 2 llpi^x"'- Tn * baBa 
ii identified with VIA i. 333. 

: So says eipressly th'.' SohoL on 
Anitidea (lit 320 Dind.). 

• Demuathuucs Bays it was an ipia- 



i. 13. 9. 

11 Paus. i. 15. 1. 

11 Paus. t. 33. 7. At Olympia was 
another Zeus, dedicated by the Eleans 
For their victory over Arcadia: Paus. 
vi. 34. 3. Another from the Psophidii, 
v. 34. 4. 
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the occasion for dedicating the Saviour Artemis at Megara 1 . 
Later, in 445, the Megarians revolted from Athens, and slew 
most of the Athenian garrison; in memory of which they 
sent an Apollo to Delphi*. After the Sacred War (346), the 
Amphictyons set up an Apollo at Delphi, and the Thebans 
a Heracles*. There was a bronze Apollo in the Pytbium at 
Athens, dedicated as a war-tithe about the middle of the fourth 
century 4 . The people of Patrae, who had helpt the Aetolians to 
fight the Gauls, set up a statue of Apollo in their own capital*. 
The Colossus of Rhodes was procured with the money got by 
selling the siege-engines of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who gave them 
to the Rhodians when he was forced to raise the siege (303) 6 . 
Mummius set up at Olympia two bronze statues of Zeus 7 ; and 
after Actium, one Nicippe dedicated a statue of Aphrodite in 
the temple then built for her honour 8 . 

We know of one divine statue dedicated by a private 
person for success in war: Hegelochus the alien did this at 
Athens in the fifth century 9 . It may be that some of the archaic 
' Apollos ' discovered in Boeotia or other places are images of 
the deity, Apollo or who not, dedicated for this cause. One 
bronze figure of this type at least is inscribed as a tithe 10 ; and 
there is no indication that it was a trade-tithe. A fuller dis- 
cussion will be found in a succeeding chapter 11 . 

Two items call for remark. Cimon, after his victory on the 
Strymon (477), was allowed as a special honour to set up two 
Hermae in the Street of Hermae, but without inscribing his 
name upon them". I do not know whether he regarded Hermes 
as the source of his good luck, or whether the motive was 



1 Paus. i. 40. 2. 

• Paus. x. 15. 1. 

' Pans. x. 13. 1, 15. 1. 
4 CIA ii. 1154, 1204. 

• Paus. vii. 20. 3. 

• Eudocia says it commemorated 
victories by sea (no. 994). 

7 Paus. v. 24. 4. 

8 Paus. viii. 9. 6 ; see above, p. 122. 

9 CIA i. 374 waplcrw 'E*0£rrov tu 
wwHip drllipre ical vl6t IvOatf 'AfliyrcUiji 
pvrjfia Thru* "A/km 'HyAoxot. /trya- 



\rjv W ^tXatepfrp dperi}* re r&rrp fiotpa* 
iX up Ttyte *6\ip vtfurat. Kplrtos iced 

10 AJA N.8. ii 50 MdvritcUt n' dW- 
0€uc€ p€Kafi6\un &pyvpor6£m rat fctcdras' 
n> & $o?/9e dldoi gapi/erra*' dftotFav. 
Archaic. 

11 Chapters vm. and xiv. 

11 Plut. Cimon 7. Inscribed herms 
in Jahrb. ii 228—30, one inscr.= 
Anth. Pal. vi. 144. 
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pride'. The other is the dedication of the Saviour Demigods, 
the Dioscuri no doubt', to Poseidon at Elatea, in memory of 
some signal deliverance*. The inscription dates from the fourth 
century; and I cannot believe with M. Paris 1 that the lines have 
been recti t and that the dedication belongs to an earlier age, 
perhaps to the affray when Tellias struck terror into his adver- 
saries by means of a coat of whitewash 8 , because the dedication 
of the statue of a deity to whom gratitude is due is always made 
to that deity himself while Greek religion is sincere'. 

3. Artistic representation of the human- act blest by the god. 
To set up a divine statue was one way of acknowledging 
his power ; and although we are not often told what the 
figure lookt like, we know that the plastic genius of Greece 
often exprest this power by clothing him in attributes, such as 
armour, and by placing weapons in his hand. As the faculty of 
artistic expression grew, attempts were made to depict in some 
way the effect of that power, or more precisely the event 
wherein he had shown it. The Odes of Pindar show us how 
the Greek mind would naturally regard human life in relation 
to higher things ; and as he seeks out heroic or mythological 
precedent for the feats which he celebrates, so victories in war 
were sometimes commemorated by a mythological or allegorical 
group. So is explained the scene on the Aegina pediment, so 
the metopes of the Parthenon. In the offerings which we have 
first to do with, there is no realism. At most along with 
the divine and heroic figures, mortal man whose strong arm has 
hi'ljit may sometimes be found. 



' Dem. If pi. *91 cites an inscr. in 
thin street as a chief mark of honour 
in olden days : l-wl w vpaybwr rv\\a 
AyaBliilpyaBiiiwoi raiit ai'&tvbi iJfioiVTO 
reuArw, AW dyainr'^t emypA/itmrot ir 
roil ipita.ii Itvxo*. 

' There was a pavatiior at Elatea : 



The i 






tGS .1 
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* BVH 1. 367; IBS 
•wriiai irroit/SovTi flora tup 1 xpt" oi 
■M 4 raXu tifcuJri row*' Mfyn 
0twt, ^((Vdi'S ctimjpar iiwip wpoybrw* 



XPOXOTIEI in the first line. 

* P. Paris, Elatee, 10, "223, 
» Herod, viii. 27. 

* For this point see ch. air. It 
is true that if the dedication refers 
to peril at sea. there would be some 
fitness from a latter -day standpoint ; 
hut it has yet to be proved that this 
was true of the great age. If theae 
figures were a group in action they 
may be older ; see ne»t aeotion. 
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This is the meaning of the group sent to Olympia by the 
Argives for their victory at Oenoe : the seven who fought 
against Thebes and the Epigoni, together with the chariot of 
Amphiaraus and his charioteer Baton 1 . At Olympia also, upon 
a great pedestal, stood Zeus, Thetis, and the Day, with 
a number of Homeric heroes in fighting pairs, the group 
being the tithe of Abantis sent by the city of Apol Ionia on 
the Ionian sea*. A group of Heracles and Apollo, striving 
for the tripod, was dedicated at Delphi by the Phocians after 
their defeat of the Thessalians'. Attalus I commemorated 
his Gallic victories by several groups on the Acropolis of 
Athens: battles of the gods and giants, of the Athenians 
with the Amazons, and the battle of Marathon, then held of 
equal importance with the great deeds of legend 4 . Perhaps 
the cedar-wood group of the struggle of Heracles with 
Achelous, in the Megariau treasury at Delphi, was meant in 
the same way 5 . At some date unknown, the citizens of 
Heraclea Pontica, having conquered a barbaric tribe, the 
Mariandyni, sent to Olympia a group representing the Labours 
of Heracles: the Lion, the Hydra, Cerberus, and the Eryman- 
thian Boar 6 . The same principle must also explain an Argive 
offering at Delphi, a bronze copy of the Wooden Horse of Troy, 
bought from Lacedaemonian spoils. This should belong to 
the successful raid of Argives into, the Thyreatis in 414, when 
they took booty to the amount of five-and-twenty talents 7 . 
Perhaps the "Wooden Horse" of bronze on the Athenian 
acropolis had a similar origin 8 . 

1 Paus. i. 15. 1 with Frazer's note; Frazer on Paus. I.e. 

x. 10. 4. C. Robert {Hermes xxv. 412) » Paus. vi. 19. 12. It should be 

places the battle between 463 and 458 ; noted that the gable had the war of 

this date is supported by IOA 165, gods and giants, and the building was 

where the sculptors of the group, ascribed to a victory. 

Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton, are • Paus. v. 26. 7. 

named in an inscr. assigned to the 7 Paus. x. 10. 9 ; Thuc vi. 95 ; 

early 5th century. Others place the Brunn, Oexch. der gr. Kiin8tler y i. 283. 

date in the 4th century. Pausanias appears to refer it to their 

* Paus. v. 22. 6. well-known victory of a hundred and 

9 Herod, viii. 27 ; Paus. x. 1. 8, fifty years before ; but Antiphanes, the 

13. 6. founder of the Horse, was not earlier 

4 Paus. i. 25. 2 ; Plut. Antonitu 60. than the Peloponnesian War. 

Ten existing statues are identified as • Schol. Aristoph. Birds 1128; Paus. 

originals or copies from these groups ; i. 23. 8 ; CIA i. 406 Xatpttoi/Aoi Evay- 
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Another expression of the same idea is a group including 
the protecting deities, together with person iti cations of the 
dedicating states, either in the form of the local heroes or 
otherwise, sometimes also the commander or anyone who had 
rendered signal help in the event. The Phocians, after the 
success fill stratagem of Tellias the soothsayer, sent figures of 
their local heroes to Delphi and Ahae, with Tellias and their 
generals, Rhoeus and Daiphantes'. Another group was sent 
by the Athenians to Delphi after the Persian Wars 5 : in the 
presence of Apollo and Athena stood Ereehtheus, Cecropa, 
Pandion, Leos, Antiochus son of Heracles, Aegeus, and Acamas, 
all tribal eponyms; Codrus, Theseus, and Phyleus, ancient 
chiefs; and the general Miltiades. The three remaining 
eponyms, Ajax, Hippothoon, and Oeneus, must surely have 
formed part of the original dedication ; but when Pausanias 
saw the group, these three statues had been dubbed with the 
names of Antigonus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy', who had given 
their names to later Athenian tribes*. After Salamis, a 
colossal statue was set up at Delphi, holding in one hand 
a ship's beak 1 ; the word avSpitU, used by Herodotus, cannot 
apply to the Apollo mentioned by Pausanias", and it was 
probably a local personification of Aegina, or Salamis. The 
Arcadians, after ravaging Laconia, probably under Epami- 
nondas (370-6'J), sent to Delphi a large group: images of 
Apollo and Victory, of Callisto mother of Areas by Apollo, of 



yfaov « KolXtjt iriS^er. But this 
appears to bo a private dedication. 

1 Herod, viii. 27 ; Pans. I. 1. 8, 
13. 6. 

'' l'unsanias says (1) the sculptor 
was Pheidias, (2) the group was really 
and truly part of the Marathon battle- 
tithe. It is hard to reconcile these 
statement*, unless we suppose tliat 
the money was kept unused for a 
long time. It should be noted that 
Miltiades soon fi II into ill odour, and 
ao the date is likely lo be after his 
death. 

• Pans, x. 10. 1. If the three last 
had been new statues, there was no 



reason for taking away the three which 
are missing, and I therefore assume 
that only the names were changed. 

* E. Curlins, Gfiammtltt Abhaitd- 
langrn, it. 80S. 

1 Herod, viii. 121. 

'■ Paus. i. 14. S. Hero statues were 
so called: Arisl. Ptatc 1183 rir Av- 
opdvra tol IlarSiaroi. We read also 
of one of gold, not described, bought 
with Median spoils ; Kpitt. Philippi 
179 (speaking of Amuhipulis) 'AX<for- 
ipov rov wpirjbvQV ■aTttffx^ |,Tt,T ™r T6rot 
tBn tai run ai;pia*urui> HtfSu* trap- 
XV iviptdrra xpvoovt fatitmjat* tit 
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Areas, and his sons 1 . Tolmides and his soothsayer stood on 
the acropolis of Athens, as part of a group with Erechtheus 
fighting against Eumolpus*. This should refer to the raid on 
the Peloponnese in 455, when Gythium was burned and Cythera 
taken*. Similarly Aetolia was placed at Delphi amidst a group 
of protecting deities, Apollo, Artemis, and Athena, and the 
generals Polyarchus and Eurydamus, when the Aetolians 
conquered the Gauls (280) 4 . A type of Aetolian coins struck 
after this date seems to have been copied from this figure ; 
whence it would appear that she was seated upon a pile of 
arms*. 

Lysander s oriental ostentation was doubtless to blame for 
the tone of his group dedicated after Aegospotami. There 
stood Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Poseidon, and the Dioscuri, there 
stood Lysander and all his admirals, his pilot, and his priest ; 
and Poseidon was placing a crown on Lysander's head 6 . 

The event itself might be more realistically presented. 
A group dedicated by the Tarentines at Olympia consisted of 
a number of horsemen and footmen, with King Opis coming 
to help the Peucetii; he is dying, and over him stand the 
heroes Taras and Phalantheus, and a dolphin is near. It is 
inscribed as a tithe of the Peucetian spoils 7 . 

Attalus I added a group representing his Gallic victory 
to the great historic fights mentioned above 8 . 

Groups representing a man Phormis, a Maenalian, fighting 
with various foes were dedicated by a friend, Lycortas the 
Syracusan, in Olympia 9 . 



1 Pans. x. 9. 5 and Frazer, ^ATxiv. 
15—40. 

8 Paus. i. 27. 4. 

8 Time. i. 103, 108, 114. 

* Paus. x. 15. 2, 16. 4, 6, 18. 7, 19. 4. 
The same prinoiple may explain other 
mythological groups. Hercules fight- 
ing Achelous, whom Ares helps, with 
Zeus and Deianira (Megar. Treas. 01., 
Paus. vi. 19. 12). It is to be noted 
that the Sardinians sent a statue of 
their eponym to Delphi (Paus. x. 
17. 1). Pausanias calls them bar- 



barians, but this was perhaps a super- 
ficial view (cp. Ridge way, Early Age, 
70). 

5 P. Gardner, Type* of Greek Coins, 
pi. xii. 40; Head, Hitt. Num., 283 f. 

6 Plut. Lys. 18 ; Paus. x. 9. 7. Pede- 
stals and inscrr. have been found, but 
are not yet publisht. 

7 Paus. x. 13. 10. 

8 Paus. i. 25. 2 ; above, p. 130. 

9 Paus. v. 27. 7. At Aegira was 
another group; a warrior who had 
died fighting bravely, his father in the 



Towards the end of the fifth century, reliefs began to be 
commonly used for dedication ; and a few of them suggest war. 
Some indeed are inscribed ; there is no doubt about the battle- 
scene dedicated by a cavalry commander at Eleusis, which 
belongs to the fifth century: horsemen are chasing and cutting 
down the enemy 1 . Others, though not inscribed, show warlike 
subjects: Victory and a trophy", warriors armed or wounded 
men*, or a ship*. Now a battle-scene on land seems to be 
represented", now a sea-fight". A Roman copy of a Greek ori- 
ginal has Victory holding a ship's tafTrai I -ornament (atfiXaorov), 
and an armed warrior beside a pillar wreathed with a snake 7 . 
So perhaps the reliefs where Athena stands by a trophy of 
arms hung on a tree 8 ; or she stands armed, a Victory iu her 
hand, between an armed and an unarmed man, the latter 
holding up one hand in the attitude of worship'. The warrior 
pouring a libation may represent the thank-offering after 
battle". That the relief or picture was familiar in the fourth 
century we learn from the story of Charon, a Theban, who helpt 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas to free the country, and afterwards 
won the victory in a cavalry tight shortly before Leuctra (371). 
Androcydes of Cyzicus was just then at work on a relief or 
painting (Vtw»f) of some other battle, which when the revolu- 
tion took place was all but done. This had been preserved, and 
Menecleidas, being jealnus of the two chief movers, persuaded 



altitude of muuriiiuK, three Bistern Samos Museum, 
doffing their trinkets in token of 174. 
mourning, and three brothers. Pau- 
wnias (vii. 26. 9} does not say that il 
stood in a temple, but " iu a build- 



.. 54, see Ail i 



1 CIA iv. 1. 4231?, p ifii . , E „. 
ffao» Iinrap^tjo-M AW*j]*(v or the 
like. See AM liv. 398, pi. xii. CIA 
IT. 1. p. 84, 373<" reads trirapx ■.. 
aiu tuv woXulUiv ! The relief of a 
horseman and prostrate foe, Sybel 
3141), may be a tombstone, like that 
of Deiileos. 

1 Sybel 36s. Bo on banes: Sybel 
6418 (5th century). 67-13 Victory and 
trophy on a relief of llomnn date in 



1 Sybel filS23. 6711. 

* Sybel 1379. 

• Sybel 379. 
■ Sybel 370. 

7 AA ii. 171, restored from Louvre 
replica; Miiller-Wieaeler. Iltnkm. dtr 
ant. Kunit, i. pi. 14, 48. Other en. 
in 0. Jahn. Arch. Beitr. 210. Furt- 
wingler, 3!titttrwcrkt 202*. guesses 
that the original may hate been dedi- 
cated by Nicias. 

' Sybel 4239. 

" Seho'ne 85. Victory appears to be 
holding nut n wreath to the latter. 

'• P-W. 1197. 
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the people to add Charon's name to it, and to dedicate it in 
memory of the victory aforesaid 1 . In the Lamian war (323) 
Leosthenes the Athenian defeated the Lacedaemonians in 
Boeotia and at Thermopylae, and shut up the garrison in 
Lamia, where he fell; a picture was put up in the joint 
temple of Athena and Zeus at Peiraeus, showing Leosthenes 
and his sons engaged in the fight 3 . Olympiodorus, who raised 
the siege of Elatea (298), was honoured by a painting in Eleusis, 
perhaps votive*. Porus is said to have dedicated in some Indian 
temple bronze tablets portraying the feats of Alexander 4 . It 
will be remembered that Queen Matilda is supposed to have 
dedicated the famous tapestry in Bayeux cathedral after the 
conquest of England. 

A fragment of a war scene in bronze repouss<£ was found at 
Dodona 9 , but I hesitate to place it here as it was probably part of 
the bronze case of some other object. Similar friezes at Olympia 
bear warriors fighting 6 . A war galley comes from Crete*. 

In Corinth, where painted pottery was made from an early 
day, the poor man seems to have had the means to make a 
dedication of this sort. At least, some of the sherds amongst 
the refuse of Poseidon's temple fall in place here quite naturally. 
There are pictures of Poseidon and Amphitrite, with other 
deities, common enough, although giving no clue to the occasion; 
but others represent Homeric combats, one of the motives as 
we have seen of the warriors' heroic precedents 8 . Others again 
bear armed warriors, or two or more men fighting 9 , or a battle- 
ship 10 . These date from the sixth century or earlier, and there 
is no reason to suppose that they were not matcht at other 
places, such as Athens, where such things could be made. 
Archaic reliefs of warriors, in terra-cotta, come from Praesus 
in Crete 11 , one leading a captive". 

1 Plat. Pelopidat 25. • Ant ike Denkmiiler i. 8. 13, ii. 23. 

■ Paus. i. 3. 4. 14 6, 24. 24; Qaz. Arch. vi. 107 ; Jahrb. 

» Paus. i. 26. 3 "to his memory." xii. 16 no. 521, 579, cp. 589, 593. 

4 Philostr. ApoU. ii. 9. 10 Jahrb. no. 621, 647, 650, 654. 

5 Carapanos, Dodone, xvii. 1. « AJA n.s. v. 390, 392, figs. 19, 25, 

6 Bronzen von 01. xxxvii. 709. plate xii. 3. 

7 Above, p. 65, fig. 8. » AJA n.s. v. 390, 392, figs. 19, 25, 

8 Antike Denkmiiler i. 7. 15. plate xii. 4. 
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The following I would also interpret as a representation of 
the event. After Salamis, the Aeginetans dedicated at Delphi 
a bronze mast with three golden stars upon it. I can only 
suppose that St Elmo's fire had been seen on the ships, and 
that it was thus commemorated as a good omen'. One of 
Lysander's many offerings after Aegospotami was a pair of 
golden stars by him sent to Delphi, which may have had a 
imilar origin', Plutarch, who for a sceptical observer was 
ngularly awake to portents, notes that these stars mysteriously 
isappeared before the battle of Leuctra. 

Further, the story of the Corinthian women should be ex- 
plained in the same way. It is said that when the Persians 
invaded Greece, the courtesans of Corinth went to Aphrodite's 
temple and prayed for the preservation of Greece. After the 
triumph the people dedicated a picture or a bronze group of the 
women in the same place, which we are to suppose was not a 
row of portraits, but the women in act of supplication*. 

We have seen in sundry of the groups described, how the 
victorious genera! stood in the high company of gods and 
heroes. The sentiment which caused him to be included is not 
quite simple, and as the ancients have not themselves analyzed 
it we should be rash to jump to conclusions. There was a 
desire, no doubt, to show honour; but this was certainly not the 
main motive, as it was in honorific statues of later days. 
Demosthenes' recognises the distinction quite clearly, when he 



1 Herod, viii. 123. Ho says nothing 
of the Dioscuri, but later writers of 
courm: identified til*? slurs with them. 
The; do not explain why there were 
three, or whnt the Blast meant. As a 
(act. the stars are not known as sym- 
bols <if the Dioscuri until much later. 

• Plut. Lyi. IS. Plutarch interprets 
(hem kb signifying the Dioacari. It is 
true the Dioscuri were special patrons 
of Sparta, hut see last note. Lysandar 
must have known of the older offering. 

" Theopompus and Timaens up. Ath. 
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says that Miltiades and Themistocles did not expect the honour 
claimed by latter-day captains; no bronze portrait statues 
were set up to them. The victory was not the captain's but 
belonged to the Athenian people; and a memorial portrait would 
have been out of place. And yet Miltiades was one of that 
Marathonian group which stood at Delphi ; yet the figure was 
recognisable for the man. If then this figure is to be distin- 
guish from an ordinary portrait, the distinction lies not in the 
form but in the motive of dedication. Perhaps we may regard 
him as partly the personification of the fighting force, the armed 
conflict being as it were summed up in its leader appropriately 
arrayed ; partly the intermediate instrument through which the 
god worked. The statue was a memorial, not an honour; just 
as the bronze ass, dedicated by the Ambraciots at Delphi, 
was to remind all men, how the god had used him as a humble 
instrument by his braying to reveal the ambush of their 
Molossian foes 1 . But the essence of the moving idea was 
exprest by the group, and the single statues had no meaning. 

If Miltiades then, and Tellias, Rhoeus and Daiphantes were 
to be seen in Delphi, the figures were not placed there as the 
portraits of great men. By the same principle we must judge of 
human statues when dedicated alone in the great age of Greece. 
Statues of Scyllis the renowned diver, and his daughter Hydra, 
who at the battle of Artemisium were said to have dived under 
the sea, and cut the Persian cables, sending their ships adrift 
to destruction, were dedicated in Delphi by the Amphictyons*. 



'A0iprcu<H, kcU drciiSoadp yc ical at/rwr 
K&Ktlvvr d£tair * 6rr€t >dp roXXou rdrrct 
A£c<m, rpoCicpuH)* ckhpov* airriaw rjy€i<r$ai. 
fort & cJxppocur drlptrtrots, *al Tpin 
aX^eta* povXofjUvwt **o*-eir, roXi> ful- 
flwr rifA^i rift xaXxip c&rArot rd caX&r 
fcd>atfwr d*fyu>r KtKptXtat wpvrovt. 
«cai «yd/> ro* tw» Ipiw r«r rtrt vfavdt 
dwMOT^naap favroiV 0M 1 trw ©Mm 
firm *V tfvot t^ i* «aX«Aim tNu>pa» 
Xia» Of/uaroAXfow, d\V Wihpaiwr, 
•*>& rV Ma>«0wt >tdxv Mi\nd$o»\ 
dXXd rijt woXtvi. *\v & raXXai rovr» 



rip fihpap KartKOifnw 'I^urpdnp, koI ttiw 
T*pi Xd£ov erUa rav/tax<cur Xafiplat. 
When Pausanias claimed the victory 
of Plataea as his own, the Greeks 
would not have it: below, p. 147. 

1 Pans. x. 18. 4. 

* Pans. x. 19. 1. Ziemann, p. 16, 
speaks of a statue of Euchidas, who 
ran to Delphi and back in one day for 
the sacred fire, and fell dead on the 
spot, quoting Plutarch, Arist. 20. But 
Plutarch says nothing of a statue, 
only that they buried him (*0a r W) in 
the precinct of Artemis Eucleia. 
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The only possible memorial of this deed in the round were the 
figures of the divers, characterised no doubt in some way as 
doers of the deed. The same is true of any man who might 
be thought to have done more than a single man could do; 
and yet it is doubtful whether Greeks, with their keen sense 
of the fitting, would have done at that time what the Lydians 
did, in dedicating to Artemis a statue of one Adrastus, who 
fought against Xerxes as a volunteer in the Greek army, and 
fell fighting valiantly 1 . Arimnestus it is true, who led the 
Plataean men-at-arms at Marathon and Plataea. was to be seen 
in the temple of Athena at Plataea*, and he seems to have stood 
aloue; if he was dedicated alone, it would seem that the centre 
of interest was shifting already, and that the great change was 
begun which in the next century was to make these dedications 
morally worthless. Why the statue of Phormio was dedicated, 
whether for his feats in the Gulf or for something else, is not 
stated*. 

Apart from these I can find no evidence for the dedication 
of the victorious general alone in the fifth century. But once 
human statues were dedicated for whatever cause, the motive of 
compliment was bound to come in sooner or later ; and Lysander 
gives us the first distinct proof that the change had begun. 
When Poseidon is made to crown his figure in the memorial of 
Aegospotami, the human agent not the god becomes the centre 
of the composition. In the fourth century there are many 
statues of generals and other such on record. A portrait of 
Thrasybulus, soothsayer of the Mantineaus when they fought 
against Agis, stood at Olynipia*. Iphicrates was set up by his 
grateful country, but not until long after his celebrated feat of 
arms". This distinguish! honour became cheap with Alexan- 
der, if (as seems likely) he dedicated the statues he had caused 
to he made of four and thirty Greeks who fell at the Granicus 
(334)*. About the year 300 we find the statue of a certain 



' Pans. vii. 0. 6. 
' Pans. ix. 4. 2. 
1 Pans. i. 23. 10. 

* P«Ufl. vi. 9. *. 

* 372/1 : Dionys. Hal. De Lt/iia 
iudieium 12; Demosth. Aritlorr. 063; 



Aristotle, Rhet. 13976; Pans. i. 24. 7 
with Frazer'B note, from whom I bor- 
row tlieee references. 

• Pint. Alexander 10; but the word 
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Timagoras, who had commanded in a victorious sea-fight, 
dedicated at Astypalaea, nominally by Ares himself 1 . Olympio- 
dorus the Athenian, who raised the siege of Elatea when beset 
by Cassander (298), was honoured probably at this time by a 
bronze statue, which the Phocians dedicated at Delphi 3 . There 
was also a statue of the same man on the Acropolis, and another 
in the Prytaneum, the former at least votive, dedicated no doubt 
after he had got rid of the Macedonian garrison in 288 3 . The 
Phocian allies put up there also a statue of their own leader, 
Aleximachus, who in fighting against the invading Gauls 
(280) did all that valour could do, and fell 4 . In 207 Philopoe- 
men defeated and slew Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon ; for 
which deed the Achaeans dedicated a bronze statue of him in 
Delphi 5 . In later days the dedication of a commander was a 
compliment for ordinary services, like that of an honorific 
crown a . The base of a statue, dedicated by Hermolycus, son of 
Diitrephes, " as a firstfruit," has been found 7 ; this cannot com- 
memorate the wanton and horrible raid of Diitrephes mentioned 
by Thucydides 8 , but must belong to some other event. 

It is to be noted that none of the generals, not even 
Lysander, dedicates his own statue 9 ; that combination of vanity 
and impiety was reserved for creatures of Nero's kidney. It is 
not to be conceived, however, that they made no private 
acknowledgment of their victory or their deliverance; or that 
the private soldier, whose safety was not less momentous to 



1 IGA iii. 211 xdafwv "Aprft xarpldi 
erfac iw0i.bc iratSa IUdairor Ttfxaydpar 
rlicyi raufxaxo* rjytfibva. 

8 Paua. i. 26. 3. 

s Paus. i. 26. 3, 25. 2. 

4 Pans. x. 23. 3. 

5 Plut. Philopoemen 11. 

• IGI i. 41 Rhodes arparewraptwo* 
(w re reus aQp&tcroit koI rah *ara0pcU- 
t<hs ravol Kara xdXcfior. Cf. 40, 42, 
43, 56 ; and Demosth. quoted p. 135, 
note 4. It has been too readily assumed 
that the statue was that of Diitrephes ; 
bat it probably was that of the wounded 
man mentioned by Pliny, NH xxxiv. 74 
Cresilas [fecit] vulneratum defioientem. 



7 'Epn6\vK<n Aurp4<povs airapxh*' 
KpeaiXat ixfopcv. CIA i. 402, but the 
editor of the Corpus gives reason for 
thinking it is not the same. 

8 Thuc. vii. 29; Paus. i. 23. 3. He 
held a command in Thrace 411 b.c. 
(see Frazer, on Paus. I.e.). 

9 Paus. vi. 16. 5. But in later 
days, Philonides, a quartermaster or 
'stepper 1 of Alexander the Great, 
seems to have dedicated his own statue 
at Olympia. Hicks, Gr. Hitt. Inter. 
129 (iaffi\4bn 'AXefdvSpov ijfiepodpSfias 
koI pr)jxaTi<rri)S rip 'A<rfar <t>iX«rictys 
Zurrou Kprjt Xcfxroraatoi drc'lipcc Ad 
'OXvpirltiH. 
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himself than that of any captain who ever lived, should offer no 
thanks for this great event beyond a sacrifice at the altar. We 
do not know how far a private soldier felt bound to tithe his 
share of spoils which had been tithed in common; but if he 
was grateful eimugh he would not stop to count obnls'. The 
question now arises, What is the meauing of those figures of 
armed warriors so often found in ancient shrines: were they 
meant for the divinity, or for what ? 

We must first clear our minds of a misconception. The 
attributes of a Deity were not fixt by immutable laws; they 
express the conception iD the worshipper's mind, which within 
certain limits might vary'. If the deity be conceived as 
a protector, he will naturally be armed, as the heroes are, 
now with spears, now swords, now in panoply as Aphrodite 
and Athena. Although Zeus is from early times armed with 
the thunderbolt*, yet he bears a helmet in Phrygia' and 
a battle-axe in Caria\ and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why he too should not have been represented 
in the panoply. If armed warrior figures, then, are dedicated 
to male deities, they may be meant for those deities. But 
the question takes a different turn when we see that Buch 
dedications are found in the shrines of female divinities, as 
of Athena and Aphrodite. Take this in conjunction with 
the rare figures in hunter costume*, and with those of athletes 7 , 
and it is clear that we may lawfully deny the warrior figures 
to be meant for the god. 

It does not follow, however, that they were meant as 
portraits of the worshipper". The facts given in the last 
section go to show that for a worshipper to dedicate his 
portrait would be the height of arrogance. Moreover, one of 



Bui the votive xtatuettea ol this type 



1 After the 4th Mtlt. at least sol- 
diers' dedications are certain. CIA ii. 
963 ol Jrr.ii r^ ZaXof&i drift (Tar for 
defeatof Plei starch us; 'E$. "A,.*. 1*9". 
16, no. 10 ..[ orpafiiTBi oi 'AOtiralur in 

* See on this point more fully in 
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* Overbeek. Kunttmyth. pi. l. 1, e. 
1 Pint. yii,i«l, Or. i6. 

* Above, p. 78. 

' Below, pp. IBS— 9. 

* 1 am indebted to Dr Waldstcin for 
a liiiir which brought these figures 
into their proper place. 
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these figures is dedicated by two men together. Neither can 
we fairly interpret them as a personification of the spirit of war, 
which, if not over-subtile, would at least fail to meet the case. 
We arc supposing that the warrior wishes to commemorate his 
success in war as the act of his protecting deity; and his 
artistic expression being unequal to the task, he embodies the 
idea of successful war in the concrete figure 
of an armed warrior in act to strike. These 
figures are then less and more than portraits: 
they attempt to express the act which divine 
protection has blest. 

The footman armed capapie is represented 
by a fine bronze statuette from Dodona, assigned 
to the year 600 or thereabouts 1 . Another, but 
lacking the cuirass, was found in the precinct 
of Apollo Ptoan 8 . Two warriors were unearthed 
in Olympia 8 , and one at Selinus in Laconia, 
armed in the panoply 4 : the last is dedicated 
to Apollo Meleatas 5 . Another represents a naked 
bearded man, the hand uplifted to hold some 
weapon, and is dedicated by two persons in 
common to Apollo Ismenian 8 . On the Acropolis 
of Athens were found several ancient figures of 
armed warriors 7 , and statuettes of warriors were in Cyprus 
dedicated to the Paphian goddess 8 , to Artemis 9 , to Apollo 
at Golgi 10 , and to deities unknown". Besides these clearly 
characterised figures, others of rude make and probably older 
still were found at Olympia 18 , one in terra-cot ta ls ; others in the 




Fio.23.Warrior, 
from Olympia. 
Bronzen vii. 41. 



1 AZ 1882, pi. 1, Banmeister, Denk- 
maler, fig. 2091. 

2 BCH xi. 360, pi. ix., and also pi. 
x. probably. 

3 Bronzen von Ol. pi. xxv. a. 1, xxiii. 
2; xxvii. 3. vii. 41, 42. See fig. 23. 

* AM iii. 14, pi. i. 

5 IGA 57 ; Collitz iii. 4525 KdptXot (?) 
dw4drjK€ run MaXcdrcu. 

• IGS i. 2455 Urutury Ma<rrof raw 
'Iff/ittWciu MBtav\ Roberts, p. 214, no. 
202; AMI 97, pi. v. Berlin Antiqua- 



rium, Bronze Case vin. a, T. 7100. 

7 Cat. Acr. Mm. Br. 741-5, cp. 748 
(? parts of some other object). 

8 Cat. Cypr. Mm. 5347. 

9 Cat. Cypr. Mm. 5541—2. 

10 Cesnola, Cyprus, 150. There were 
also rows of larger figures of the same 
sort. 

11 Cat. Cypr. Mm. 6001—5. 

12 Bronzen von 01. xv. 247, xvi. 242, 
243, etc. 

18 Bronzen von Ol. xvii. 288. 
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Idaeati cave in Crete 1 , and iu the shrine of Therapnae 5 . Armed 
riders are also known from the Temple of Athena in Calaurea*, 
and some of the Cyprian examples were mounted in chariots*. 
It is perhaps worth while suggesting the question whether some 
of the Olympian chariots may not have been war- offerings. 

The same principle will explain a series of votive statues 
found on the Acropolis of Athens, which belong to the time of 
the Peisisiratids. These are the so-called " Persian horsemen," 
clad in oriental costume, with soft, cap and hose fitting tight to 
the leg. it has been pointed out that the costume is as much 
Scythian as Persian, and that the style is too early for the 
Persian wars". It is more likely that they have to do with the 
rule of Miltiadcs and his family in the Thraeian Chersonese. 
The romantic story of the first Miltiades, a Greek Rajah Brooke, 
his victories over the savages, and his marriage with a Scythian 
girl, seems to have caused intense excitement in Athens ; 
Scythian caps became all the wear, and amongst other signs 
of the public interest we have the Miltiades plate, now at 
Oxford*, with a figure almost exactly like the Acropolis horse- 
men. The adventurers would naturally wear the dress of the 
natives, which was better suited than their own to the climate. 
The elder Miltiades we know commemorated one of his exploits 
by a dedication at Olynipia 7 . Similarly these Horsemen may 
have been dedicated by some of the Scythian adventurers, 
perhaps in gratitude for a fortune pained in that flourishing 
colony. One base has been found with a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion" placed on the small end, showing that the sculpture 



' Jtfun. It. ii. 731. 

1 Her. Arch. ill. 13; above, p. 15. 
Warrior figures, apparently dedicated, 
come from Strata (Bnumeister, pi. 
Ixxiix.). One from Orvieto is in 
my own put session. Many warrior 
statuettes Imve been found in Sardinia: 
Oat. Arch. x. 177 li. ; and oth era were 
found in a large votive deposit at 
E»le (Xotizie, 1888. pi. Tii.fl). The 
interpretation suggested in the text U 
confirmed by the fact, that at Este 
were found warriors not merely alone 
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' AM ii. 31E. 

* Cat. Cypr. Mm. 6001—5. 

* Studniczxa would assign them ti 
a Marathoniau trophy: Jahrb. vj. 239 

« See W. Klein. Die gr. Va**n mi 
Litblingihuchr. (Wien 1890), pi. 1. 

I Paus. vi. 19. 0. 
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upon it was something of the shape of a horse, not a group ; 
and in fact the base would fit the " Persian horseman 1 ." 
A similar dedication was made about 446 by a body of 
knights, who offered the statue of a horse or more probably 
a horseman out of the spoils*. 

A step further leads to personification of an abstract idea ; 
and one expression of it, the statue of Victory, was especially 
common as a war-dedication, and is never before the fourth 
century found dedicated alone for anything else*. 

Hiero sent a gold Victory to Delphi after the battle of 
Himera, and Qelo did the like 4 . Diodorus 5 relates that Hiero 
dedicated another for the Cumaean victory which has been 
already spoken of, but this may be the same statue. The most 
famous example of this class is the Victory of Paeonius, which 
was found at Olympia*. The Messenians themselves declared 
it to be a thank-offering for their part in the capture of 
Sphacteria (425), and that the name was omitted from fear 
of the Spartans 7 . Mr Frazer suggests that it may have been 
erected after the Peace of Nicias (421), so that it should refer 
to the general result of the first period of the war: in that 
case, however, fear of Sparta would hardly have caused the 
omission of the name. The Athenians took a great pride in the 
capture of Sphacteria, and we need not wonder at finding that 



1 Bee Winter, ArchdUche Reiterbilder 
von der Acropolit : Jahrbuch viii. 135. 
These are the chief fragments (illus- 
trations of most are given) : pieces of 
horses once part of a quadriga, Mu- 
seum, nos. 575 — 580 ; pieces of a 
horseman, no. 590; a horseman, no. 
1359; another, no. 700 (Collignon, 
Sculpt. Gr. p. 358); the •• Persian 
horseman," no. 606. 

• CIA iv. 1, p. 184 ol Imp &*b tG>p 
rokefjUwv IxTapyodYTur Acuccdcufiovlov 

E&oipwvTOi Ilpo A uxiof krolrjffcw 

'E\*vdcpei>s Mvpwot. 

* .But in later days a silver or gold 
Victory seems to have been offered 
as a customary dedication to Apollo 
Prostates at Olbia, by the five strategi : 



CIG 2069, 2073-4. 

4 Athenaeus vi. p. 231, quoting 
Theopompus and Phanias. See below, 
p. 146 s , for the discovery of the base. 

5 Diod. xi. 51. 

• It is inscribed Mevadvioi kclI Nau- 
x&ktioi kvtBtv All 'OXvfiTlwi deKarav arb 
run ToXcfuuv. Tlau&vtos irolrjae Mcy- 
ftcuos, koI TOKpwrijpia voiWf twl rbv 
pabv ifUa. 

7 Pans. v. 26; Thuc. iv. 9, 32, 36, 
41. Pausanias would place it some 
thirty years earlier, when the Messe- 
nians of Naupaotus sackt Oeniadae. 
Schubring, AZ xxxv. 59, recounts all 
possible victories, and supports Pylos. 
So Collitz iii. 4637. 
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they dedicated a bronze Victory on the Acropolis'. If the wing- 
less Victory, sent to Olympia by the Mantineaus, was the work 
of Calamis, as Paiisanias says, it cannot belong to thin period, 
but otherwise it would be possible-. The magnificent Victory of 
Samothrace, now in the Louvre, was dedicated by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes for his victory of Sa]arnis ;i : she stands poised on 
the prow of a gival stone galley. Lysander commemorated his 
victories at Ephesus and Aegospotanii by presenting two eagles 
with statues of Victory upon tliem to the temple of Athena 
the Worker at Sparta*. The ancient winged Victory by 
Archermus was dedicated in Delos by the Chians; on what 
occasion is not specified; probably, like all the rest, for a feat 
of war'. 

The Athenian temple lists frequently mention golden 
Victories". There were in Pericles' time no less than ten of 
these, each weighing about two talents; and it would seem 
these should have been made at some time when Athens was 
at the zenith of her power. It is fanciful to suggest, perhaps, 
that they were part of the imperial tribute, preserved thus 
against any time of need, and their shape determined by 
that abiding sense of victory over the barbarian which the 
Deliau League kept ever fresh. Certainly they were most of 
them melted down before the end of the war. One was melted 
in 407', and at the beginning of the next century only two 
of the old ones remain, but a new one appears, perhaps, as 
is suggested, made out of the goods of the thirty Tyrants'. 
We have no hint of the occasion of these Victories ; but 
although Eutychidea and Tiinodemus are mentioned as dedi- 
cators, it seems unlikely that they can be really private offer- 
ings. The official who had to do with their casting might 



1 Pans, it. 38. 6. 

* Fans. t. 36. 6. 

* Revue Archiologique xxxix. pi. ii. 

* 'Aflij»i 'En 11 "! '■ pttu »- "»• 17- *■ 
The epithet must be meant in a wide 
•ense as the accmnplisber, 

* AM xiii. 149 MiMidBirs toS" i-ydX/to 
«>.V)v rerutviv (tci>£«v .V'V .'J"' 1 ' '" ol t" I' - 
air' 'EmjjSilUn atrr' iWfrpar o! Xtm, 



M^Xavoi Tarpiiiov ao-ru M|iovtm. 

* These are treated in the paper. 
Lei Victoirei en or de VAcrapole. IiCH 
xii. 283 0. Thej are mentioned in 
CIA i. 33 B, iv. p. 13, p. 63 : 435 B.C. 
(Viordrai rait tUair are spoken of. 

' flCUiii.38B. Compare Demetri n», 
IUpi "Ew". 381. 

* DCU xii. 493. 
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be said to dedicate them 1 . On the other hand, the small 
bronze Victories of the Acropolis 5 may well have been private ; 
and we are justified in counting them amongst dedications of 
war, for the reason giveifcabove. 

Another aspect of the event is personified in the great 
statue of NemesiB at Rhamnus, carved (if the common tale 
be true) out of the very block which the Persians had intended 
for a statue of Victory 8 . 

A third personification is the Lion. Heracles is said to 
have dedicated a stone lion which stood before the temple of 
Artemis Eucleia at Thebes, in commemoration of a victory over 
Orchomenus 4 . A stone lion was one of the statues found at 
Branchidae, which can hardly be but a war-tithe 5 . The 
Elateaus, when Cas3ander was driven away from their walls 
by timely help (298), sent a bronze lion to Delphi 6 . The lion, 
placed on a cliff, overlooking the place where the battle of 
Cnidus was fought, probably marks the tomb where slain 
heroes rest ; like the great lion of Chaeronea, which still guards 
the bones of those whom Philip slew 7 , or that other in Ceos 
which covers unknown dead 8 . It would appear from these 
instances that the lion laid stress not so much on the victory, 
as the courage of brave men, whether victors or vanquished ; 
and the symbol has thus a pathos and nobility of its own, 
which sets it above the records of mere triumph and pride. 

There is more than personification, there is a complete 
allegory, in what the Athenians sent to Delphi after the Eury- 
medon (469) : a palm tree of bronze, with fruit upon it, a gilt 
Athena and a couple of owls being apparently percht on the 
branches 9 . This must surely imply that Athena and her 



1 As the TCLfilai did with the old 
bronzes, Cat. Acr. Mu*. Br. 428. 

3 AM xi. 373. 

8 Pans. i. 32. 2 ; Anth. App. Plan. 
221, 222, 226, 263. 

4 Pans. ix. 17. 2. 

8 Newton, Italia, 111 «•• rddydXfMTa 
r&8c &v£$c<T<xt' ol HvOcwos ircu&et rov 
^PXTfo^y Qa-Mfc icai UcuriKXijs kcU 'Ryij- 
aardpot kqX At/Ktos xal *Apa£{\eciH, Setcd- 



t^v twi , Air6XX«i't. 
8 Paus. x. 187. 

7 Paus. ix. 40. 10. 

8 Bent, Cyclades, 453; *B0. 'Ap*. 
1898, col. 231, plate 14. 

• Paus. x. 15. 4; Plut. Nic. 13. 
There was a palm tree with frogs 
and watersnakes at the foot, in the 
Corinthian treasury, but nothing is 
known of its origin : Plut. Pyth. Or. 
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favourite city were now possessors of the east and its riches. 
Plutarch notes that just before the Sicilian disaster, crows 
peckt off the fruit. So perhaps the horn of Amalthea, sent by 
Milliades the elder to Olympia, after toting a city 1 . Pausanias 
explains on a like principle why the Corcyreans and the 
Ere t nans sent to Olympia', the Plataeans anS the Carystians 
to Delphi', each a bronze ox, after the Persian wars; because, 
says he, they were now able to plow in peace. It would be more 
satisfactory to have the givers' word for it, but the thing is not 
impossible. The Council of the Areopagus dedicated a bronze 
bull on the Acropolis, which, if it belongs to the same period, 
may have a similar reference to stock-breeding*. But all five 
may be memorials of sacrifice. A distinct example of the 
sacrificial model is known as a war dedication. Orneae, having 
conquered Sicyon, in the heat of gratitude rashly vowed to 
institute in the god's honour a daily procession at Delphi, and 
to sacrifice such and such victims; but this proving a burden 
upon them, they dedicated a bronze representation of the whole 
procession, victims and all, instead . 

Tripoils form a large class of war-dedications, and I have 
reserved them for this place because the motive of choice 
differs in different ages'. Originally they are dedicated for 
their value; and this explains why in the first Mes3enian War 
(743—724). when the Messenians shut up in Ithome enquired 
of the Delphic oracle what they must do to prevail, the reply 
was. That whichever side should first dedicate a hundred tripods 
to Zeus of Ithome was to possess the Messenian land. The 
Messenians being too poor to make these of bronze in due 



399 r. Another in Deloa : Ath. xi. 
502 a 2j)fioj A 1 if Ai^Niij AramiffBai ^fijai 
Xa\roSu Qolrma Xa$iu>r iriSriim tal 
mpvtirrii *ntAai jyiwit. 

> Pius. vi. 19. 6 Z>jW j»' B-,-aX. u ' diV- 

fflffOf 0\lt/iwllfi lit XtpOrfyTQt' T(~<xo\ 

Airrct 'Xpdnv frijpx* *< MiXruUip 
■*(*. 

■' Paa«. v. 29. 7 : the base of one ol 
them, ami one eat, remain : hue hr. 
con 01. 2-18 'E,,<'p,v r<ii M. 



' Paus. x. 16. 6. 

M-iuia. i. M. -1, see A7. xviii. 
37. It doea not help us to know that 
Hera was worshipt in both places, 
and that it oow or bull is seen od 
coins of Caryntnn (Head, HS 294, 
SOS). 

1 Paua. ft 16. 5. 

• For the history o( the tripod see 
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form, proceeded to make images of them in wood ; but mean- 
while Oebalus a Spartan, a man of no mark but shrewd 
enough, made him a hundred tripods of clay, and having by 
stratagem got within the walls of Ithome, set these up before 
the god at dead of night 1 . In this way the Spartans were 
victorious ; and at the close of the war they used part of the 
spoils to procure three tripods, each having a statue beneath it, 
of Aphrodite, Artemis, and the Maid, which they dedicated to 
Apollo of Amyclae 1 . 

But in course of time the tripod became a traditional form 
of dedication, which endured long after the bronze article ceased 
to circulate. The beauty of its shape no doubt helpt to keep 
the type in use ; but that tradition had more to do with it, is 
clear from the miniature mock tripods and kettles which were 
found in great numbers at Olympia, some cut out of thin foil, 
others in model*. But when they are made of gold the orna- 
mental side becomes important. Tripods of gold were sent to 
Delphi after Himera by Hiero and Gelo both 4 . An epigram by 
Simonides mentions the four brothers; and as four tripod bases 
have been found together, two of which are those of Hiero 
and Gelo, it is likely that all four did dedicate tripods, and 
that the first two eclipst the more modest offerings of the 
others 5 . A tripod of Hiero's, sent to Delphi after the battle of 
Cumae (474), is also mentioned 8 . Most famous of all votive 
tripods, and perhaps of all dedications, was the golden tripod 

1 Pans. iv. 12. 9. spurious. See Freeman, Sicily, ii. 190, 

2 Paus. iv. 14. 2, with Frazer's note. 206 ; T. Homolle, cited in next note. 
Either date or artist's name is pro- s T. Homolle, Melanges Henri Weil, 
bably wrong. Pausanias may have 212, who discusses the whole question, 
mixt up the different Messenian wars. Inscrr. on the bases : (1) IYXwy 6 
For a statue beneath a tripod see AcwofUvws avidi\K€ runrAXXwn Xvpa- 
Paus. i. 20. 1. otoioj* top rpltroda §cal -H)v plicrjv cpya- 

* Dronzen von 01, xxvii. 536, 540, caro Blurv Aiodwpov vlbs "SUXfyrios ; (2) 

etc. *Idp«*v 6 Afivoplj'eof a.vt6r)K€, with 

4 Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 155 frrifd brrk fxvai at end as part of the weight 

Viktor* 'Upwva JIoX^Xop Qpaa6(3ovXop t (fragm.). Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 151 

iraidas Aeivonirovs, rous rpltrodas $4fi*rcu t says Gelon offered three, Iva p£v 6i' 

p&pfiapa viKJacwTas tdmi, toXXtjp 8£ tavrdv, 5vo 6i 3 id rot>$ ddeXtpovs : the 

Tapaoxzlv atifjL/jLax " "EXXipw x*V & discrepancy may be explained if we 

iXevSeplrjv. Anth. Pal. vi. 244, the suppose that Hiero's was independent, 
last two lines of which are probably • Diod. xi. 21. 
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bought from the Persian spoils, and set up at Delphi after Plataea 
had been fought and won 1 . It stood on a bronze pedestal made 
of three snakes intertwining, and this seems to have been 
supported on a stone base which was found in the recent 
excavations. Pausanias had a couplet composed by Simonidcs, 
and engraved upun the base, as follows' : 

'EXXfjftDe ripj^)y6<; ivel arparov cuXeffe MtJSwi', 

llavcaviat 4>o(/3$> fivijft avetfrfice roSe. 

The Atnpliictyonic Council, incensed at his arrogance in 

claiming the victory of Greece for his own deed, caused this 

inscription to be erased, and the following to be put in its place*: 

'EXXa'Sos tvpir^opov <r<aT-T]pe<i toi/8 avi6t)Kav 
hov\vovvr)<i vTuyepas pv(rdp,tvoi 7roXia«r. 
At the same time they engraved on the writhing snakes the 
names of all those Greek states which had fought at Plataea or 
Salamis, thus changing the character of the monument which was 
originally a memorial of Plataea only*. The golden part of the 
monument* was carried oft' by the Phocians tu the Sacred War; 
and the bronze column, which Pausanias saw on the spot, was 
taken by Constantine to his new city, where it still stands in the 
Hippodrome, broken and defaced. To the same period wo 
may assign the marble group of Persians supporting a bronze 
tripod, which Pausanias saw in the Olympieum at Athens'. A 
remarkable group of tripods is associated with Plataea, We 
have seen how great importance the Greeks attached to this 
victory, and how yearly sacrifices were decreed in memory of it. 
Part of the ceremony may have been the dedication of a 
magnificent tripod; but whether that be true of the fifth 
century or not, it appears that in the fourth and third centuries 
a board of seven magistrates was elected for the purpose of 



1 Herod, ii. SO; Paus. v. 23. 1, x. 


history of (lie in on u mt'll t. The heads 


13. | ; Died. xi. 33 says 3«a>i,, Tlinc 


of till: serpen t» were broken off by the 


i. 132. 2 a.poSi-.or, J->em. Ntaera % 87 


Turks, but ona ia in the Museum at 


ifurttior >y 'AiriMvn driSijuo*. See 


Constantinople. 


alaoJuAro. i. 176. 


* Some think that the framework 


■ Sheet. 132; Anlh. P«l. vL 107. 


was of bronze : see Frazer on Pau- 


' Diod. xi. 33. 


sanias, l.c. 


• For Ii*t ot states Bee III A 70, 


6 Pans. i. Id. 8 ; Ziemann, p. 17. 


where references are given Tor Hie 
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performing certain ceremonies 1 , at the end of which they dedi- 
cated a tripod. Three of these dedications have been found, 
dedicating the tripod to Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea* ; one 
at Thespiae to the Muses*; seven at Acraephiae to Apollo 
Ptoan 4 ; one at Orchomenus to the Graces 5 . As the formula 
in each shows the dedication to be made in the name of the 
Boeotian community, we may perhaps fairly assume that the 
occasion was one, and that the place, and consequently the 
deity, varied for political reasons 6 . To assume further that 
the memory of Plataea was the occasion, is to go beyond the 
evidence; but in default of a better explanation I would 
suggest it. Three tripods are mentioned as dedicated by 
Phormio on some occasion unknown, perhaps for one of his 
victories 7 . Two bronze tripods were dedicated at Atnyclae from 
the spoils of Aegospotami 8 . Some Knights of Thespiae, sent 
home in 330 by Alexander, dedicated a tripod to Zeus, the 
inscription of which is preserved in the Anthology 9 . Perhaps 
the Knights of Orchomenus, their companions, made the same 
offering to Zeus the Saviour, but it is not described 10 . 

One very artificial offering remains to be mentioned. Aris- 
tonous wrote a paean in commemoration of the repulse of the 
Gauls from Delphi, which was performed at the Soteria, a 
yearly festival of thanksgiving for the deliverance. This was 
engraved on a slab and set up in the Athenian treasury there, 
together with a list of honours decreed to the successful poet u . 
This dedication has wandered far from the simple piety or 
thankfulness of earlier use, and is a mere method of self- 
glorification. 



1 difxdpiaTeiHLt', as interpreted by the 
editor of the Corpus, W. Dittenberger. 
» IGS i. 1672—4. 
* IGS i. 1795. 

« IGS i. 2723—4, 2724 a, 6, c, d, <?. 
8 IGS i. 3207. 

6 IGS i. 1672 Boiunol Ad 'E\€v0cplui 
rbv TpfrroSa kotA tIlv navTciav tw 
*Air6XXwvo«. 

7 Cratinus, frag. 456 Kock, quoted 
by Zonara8 1366: Qoptduv rp€it t&n 
ffrrjffcw rplxodaty firecra IPiprer twa 



fioXijpdivov. Some adjective of metal, 
gold, silver, or bronze, must have been 
added to the rpliroSas in the original. 

» Paus. iii. 18. 8. 

• BCH iii. 457; Anth. Pal. vi. 344. 

10 BCH iii. 453 toI Imrfe rot ^ 
rdy 'A<r/av <rrpaTcv<ni|ifVoi paaiXCot 

'AXc^dyd/xi* (rrparaylovTos Stoflwpw 

fiXidpxovTOt, Ad Eurrijpi dvlOcorav. 

11 BCH xvii. 561 ft. The slab has 
been found. 
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kakwn r^P Hunan myp'^« "atf 'E^Aaldk 
n'iltN kakmSn ectin aGAhtlon r^oyc. 

Ecripiues, Frag. 282. 

Athletic games, races, and contests of other kinds are 
found amongst the Greeks from very early times. In Homer 
a chariot-race is spoken of as the natural thing to celebrate the 
death of a warrior' 1 . Hesiod visited the Games of Amphidamas 
in Chalcis. where many prizes were given, and himself won 
a tripod for victory in song'. In the historical period we find 
this competitive spirit exprest in the four great Games, which 
later sprouted into innumerable off-shoots'; whilst many cities 
had their own special games, as Athens had the Panathenaea. 
It is not our purpose to discuss the history of these ceremonials, 
but merely to consider how they were commemorated by votive 
dedications. 

The prizes at these games were, according to the earliest 
records, articles of recognized value, but of many different 
kinds. Homer speaks of tripods, kettles, and slave-women as 
prizes 1 . Besides these, Pindar mentions vessels of gold' and 



1 In thiH chapter I have used Emil 
Reiseb's QritekUtk* Wtihgnchtnke 
[Abh. dei Arch-Ep. Sam. iter Univ. 
Wxttt, Tiii.): Wieo 1890. I acknow- 
ledge spt'oin] obligations (or the sec- 
tions on musical and dramatic con- 



• Bm. Op. 664—7 cVfla ui pll" Hun, 
ritfawrr* Qipfir rpiwoS' wrJirrra. 



* Bee list oflocil Olympia in Smith's 
Diet. Ant., t.v. These games, accord- 
ing to legend, were originally sepul- 

■ It. nii. 168—*, uiii. 264 ; ep. li. 
701; Heniad.SAiVd.312 (golden tripod). 

« Pind. mtn. i. 18 h t' iiflXmiri 
Slyor v\tttrruv aywiw, nnl Tfitr6Si<rirur 
i*haiti)uiir Sifta" *tl \ifHfrtoai ^idXoiffl 
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sftrer 1 , article* of bronae* Bronae tripods were given in she 
Game* of Heracles as Thebes': a bconae shield as she Arzrve 
Heraea* bronze articles in the Arcadian feast ot Lvcaeaa Z*us J . 
a kettle often 4 , a crater at the Games of Aeacns in Angina': 
sirrer caps at the Herade* of Marathon*; a cloke or irieae 
jerkin at Peilene*. One of the oldest macrrptnons ot Troeaen 
records the winning of a tripod at Thebes 10 . A prize kettle for 
the long race is commemorated by an epigram in the An- 
tkoU*yy n . Apparently a cuirass was also giTen ac Argw, if we 
mar judge from a mutilated inscription^. At the P&nathenaea 
the prize was so many jars of oil made from the sacred oiires. 
which only rictors were allowed to take oat of the country*. 
It will be noted that at Athens, Pellene. and Argoe the prize 
was an article of local make 1 *. The others, whether of l«^cal 
make or not, were given for their own ralae. not for any hidden 
m^^iymg supposed to be implied by them ; and the tripod most 



1 Pind. *Vm. ix. 51 mfj904m*ft„.+*d' 
H...ot w*0 Iwwm fT^^«m, He.; 

X, 4Z Zucv*»&$t F mfrjfvpmNrrvt €vw 
Wri fss tf t jUXrnts iwipm*. 

• PiimL Sem. x, 22 iy<~ x*A*««. 

• Heho], Find. 01. TiL 152 Otter* rmt 
Purfao*i TfiTw% \q\kqv*. 

4 Schol. Find. 01. tu. 152 X ***l 
mewlt kcu eTijoroi to jwpelrr/t. 

• Schol. Find. 01. tu. 152 #*«fe#i 
XoX*o<f. A Irons* basin from Comae 
it inscribed ^xi roii 'Oro/iotfrov rov 
+fi&A«# &ff\cii ieiBjfp'. Roberta, no. 
174, C'«l. /*r. J/u*. Bronzes 257. Bather 
interprets two Athenian inscriptions 
in the same sense: JHS xiii. 233. 

• Schol. Find. Sem. x. 84 \i(hrra...to 
iroXXoif Tory dyvrvr. 

i Hehol. Find. 01. rii. 176 cpor^p. 
Bchol. Pind. Of. xii. 155 apyvpcu 
oVtaAoi. 

• Pind. AVm. x. 44 /« tt IlcXXdVar 
iwueeiyupoi vCrrow hoKokcugl Kp6tccut ; 
Bchol. ad loc, rl0erai 8t raxla ifidria 
to MtWfrr) dypa+a. Bo Schol. Pind. 
01. xiii. 155. Also called iupdipa. 



M BCH xtxx. 85 on a cofannn 

'AsbSkAsVa* ev 7«^ rsuaVf tot juryapoty 
(b Tpi-rm to Orgiam (feav 
..WxT^i^F^'orj*^- rrttteurc 
it rat**. This is of coarse an epitaph. 
11 J si A. Pal. xiii. 9 «c &aVx°* rov^c 
wfvpriUXnrom, wf rax* r/»r?jras. i£o* 
*Asf#T<yiax ri0 * «rt£Vero x*-Xx*or V- 

0STO. 

» C/J iii. 116. 

u Schol. Pind. Sem. x. 64 Tidemcu 
TO/> 'A^toxt cf cTd0\ov rci£ci iBpicu 
wXljpcit Aaioc, quoting Callimachus 
frag. 122 tax 7&p 'Atfipaiot* irap* txi 
ffriyo% Upto ijrrax ccl\ti$cs. ov tocfiov 
rffifioXov, cLXXa raXwt. On 57 he says 
6.n4«4>ofxvci. xoXcoct; hat Pindar him- 
self 7ala 3^ Kavdtiaq. vvpi Kaproi i\alat 
...to ayyiv* IpKtaur ra/iirouciXoif. CIA 
ii. 965 gives so many d/i^o^t eXaiov 
as the prize for athletic events, a vdpla 
for the torch-race. For the /xopicu see 
SchoL Arist. Clouds 1005. 

14 Schol. Arist. Birds 1421 xWrcu 
W &m4>4pouaai to RtWfyv yirorrcu. 
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be included, for as we shall see below 1 , it is not confined to one 
deity or one occasion. Itisiu fact given for wrestling in the /bad*, 
and appears on a Corinthian tablet between two men-at-arms'; 
on vase-paintings it stands as the prize for chariot- races* and 
other races', and for boxing and wrestling". The tripod continued 
to be given as the traditional prize for the lyrical chorua at 
Athens', long after its origin was forgotten. It was also given 
at the PiiLiathenaea". In the great games no prizes were given 
but the wreath of glory ; but in local games prizes of value con- 
tinued to be the rule. Money me given at the Salaminian boat- 
race*, weapons and other articles at Delos '" ; at the Panathenaea 
a gold crown for the harpist, a hydra for the torch-racer, an ox 
for the pyrrhic chorus" ; at the Pythia a gold crown for the city 
which sent the finest sacrificial ox"; fine arms and armour or 
golden crowns for soldiers' sports": these are a few examples. 

We may divide the offerings in this chapter into three 
classes: (1) The Prize, (2) The Instrument, (=)) Other Com- 
memorative Offerings. 

1. The Prize. 

On the same principle which suggested the consecration 
of war-spoils, the victor often made an offering of his prize. 
There is no trace of this custom in Homer, although one 
of the Delphic tripods was traditionally ascribed to Diomede, 
who should have won it at the funeral games of Patroclus". 
Hesiod however brings back his prize from Chalcis and dedicates 



1 See cliap. i 
* 11. i: 



i. 702. 

» Cor. Tablet, no. 697. 

' Dipylon vaae (Hon. dtW Intl. ix. pi. 
S9.3);Corinthiac.(rDid. i. pi. 4. .'>); tbe 
Francois vase ami elnewhere (Reisch). 

» Vases : Berlin 1655, 1712 ; Ger- 
hard. Auttrlet. Vtaenbildtr St. 17, 
pi. 217, 251 [Reiacb). 

• Amphora by NicostheneB : Klein, 
lleittmig. 31 (Reiseh). Bather in 
J//S iiii. 257" jpveB references to two 
, cheat of Cypreias, throne of 
Apollo, and Hesiod, Shield, 302, 313. 

' So at Delos : CIA ii. 814™, p. 279. 

8 Base of Bryaxis- BCH xt. 369, 



ivi. .150, pi. iii., vii. ; CIA it. 2. 1305 b; 
op. Gerhard, Atocrltt. Vatenb. iv. 17, 

PL M7. 

» BCH ivi. 797 ; cp. CIO 2758. 

10 CIG 23G0. 

" CIA ii. 965. 

« Xen. Hell iv. 4. 9. 

1J Xen. Hrtl. iii. 4.8 

" Phanias ap. Ath. 
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it appropriately enough to the Muses of Helicon, where they 
made him master of the singer's craft 1 . In the tempi 
Helicon Hesiod's reputed tripod was to be seen, and perhap 
obviously spurious epigram, preserved in the Anthology, 
engraved upon it*. Others were there also, some of which 
have been prizes*. In the first Pythian Games prizes a] 
to have been given; and a tripod (perhaps one of them] 
dedicated to Heracles at Thebes by the Arcadian tnus 
Echembrotus'. Of the sixth century, or earlier, is the Ath< 
dedication of a tripod won for tumbling or juggling'. A bi 
kettle, of which a fragment was found on the Acropolis, ap] 
to have been dedicated as a prize ; this comes probably 
the sixth century : and a tripod is named in another dedicat 
From the fifth century we have a tripod dedicated at Do 
by ;l i-hapsi «.lu Terpsides". Herodotus men t ions a tripe 
Thebes the offering of a victorious pugilist'. By Herodotus' c 
was a matter of course with victors in the Triopia to offer 
prize tripods to Apollo ; indeed they were not allowed to 
them out of the precinct". Many tripods have been ft 
whole and in fragments, at Athens, Delos, Delphi, Dot 



1 Hea. Op. t>54 t*Bn f tyiiv fV &(e\a 
Satipporoi A/ii/rtJl/iairos Xa\i<l5a T 
tl&tjrtpTjaa' ra &t rpmrf<J>t>a5fr/va TraWd 
a&\' (dtjatr waloct fteya\j\r uj.(s - trda 
fU tp-ijtu Otxvip vmJiaai/Ta tpipfiv rpixod' 

\tyvpiji ir/fhiaar amir),. 

5 Anth. Pal. vii. 58. 

3 Not however of the Muhium., where 
the prizes were garlands : IGS 1735, 
etc.; Plut. Amatoriv* 1. 

* Pans, i. 7. fl insor. ' Zxtpfiporot 
'Apuds *flj|ie tv 'HprntXt! nti)oat too" 
&-ya\p.a ' kfujiiKTv&rwr h AtOXcts' EXXtttar 
S- $3ur v/\ f tt Kai i\tyo-t. This would 
be in the year 586. 

■ CIA iv.l. , A13 n , p. 86: rtvdt WW 
&ri87]Kfv 'ASijpala. TpiiroSldKOr Bau/iam 

' Kar. 



(JUS liii. 1», 233) sees pris 
several Acropolis frawiuentR of 
or tripods. No. 152 w err\ Aa 
dflXuv. ..MftfApW. Mb M 'Pa 

I I !■'■::.■,■ 114 *aW8l)K(V .. A .U'.J'. ,'-.i 

flai. Cp. Od. isiv. 91 el' M aal 

071*1 Bei rtpucaXKi' d,fl\o. W( 
not suppose with Bather that 
were placed on the Acropolis I 

* IGA 602 Tea^uXqi tu. Ai 
pa^iM6At dWfljjite; Carapanos, I) 
p. 40, pi. xiii. 3. 

11 Herod, v. ilu insor. Ssowt 
lutx^w »t itiiP6\v 'A*dXW< P 
Aridr/m 7-iiv n^unXMl Aya\fia. 

10 Herod, i. 144 it yip rifi Ayi 
Tptowtov 'Aw6\\<jyo! triStany to 
rpiwolai );aWoi<) *■»« rufin' «c 
Tout xfi*i" to"' ^OHpirotraf '* " 
«Jj i*<ttipar, AW alirov ArartBii 
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Olympia, and elsewhere 1 ; but without inscriptions we cannot 
assign them to any particular occasion. 

The musical prize in .Sparta was an iron object, part of the 
ceremonial headgear, and named rrrXcyyl^ from its likeness to 
the body -scraper*. There are dedications of these to Artemis 
Orthia, and one of them still remains fixt in the stone*. A strigil 
now in the British Museum was a prize 4 ; and many such are 
mentioned in the Athenian and Delian inventories 1 , which, like 
Xenophon's gold ones 8 , may have been the same. Bronze 
vessels, or other prizes, may have stood on certain bases with 
dedicatory inscriptions of torch-race runners, but there is 
nothing to prove it 7 . One of these bases has round holes, as 
if for torches; and torches, or torch -holders, appear to have 
been dedicated as prizes, at least there is one such dedication 
to Hermes and Heracles from the second century after Christ". 
In the third century B.C. Straton a flutist won a prize, which he 
dedicated in Thespiae"; and a harpist appears to have dedicated 
his in Athens". The Argive shield is modelled in relief as late as 
the age of Hadrian". Other dedications of prizes are recorded, 
whose nature is not known. Such are the torch-racer's prize to 
Hermes and Heracles at Byzantium", the harpist's to Apollo and 



* 80 used in Sparta : Soniuius tip. 
Alh. it. 674 * <n>ji0a(ni...*«M#uM 
aTt^anHaBo! $ rr\tyytii. In Andania: 
Collitz iii. 4689". As prizes in an 
071*.; Xeu. Aaab. i. 2. 10 to. Si St)\* 
Jo-o* inktYritti xpvtai. See further 
ColliU iii. Nachwurt p. 143. 

' Collilziii.4498 ...oi Xmh^wv vuerf- 

' AaWiuSi \iuip6ia. irtSjitar [temp. Mare. 
Aurel.) ; 450] 1 >, ,(,,,, SUpor I— ufli 
•>*)« /ton-) at fuu n.FJtrai mi rdS' 
/roJXa Kaflur. 

* Cat. Brotuti Br. Miu. 326 rp.a- 
KUTlur atfXw. 

' See Indicrt. A riXai apyrpaSi is 
alto mentioned in Deloa: HCH vi. 
S3". x. 46S m , 465 1 " orXiyylBei irl- 
1 arjiparoi H ||| durumi, at 



X.«(ai "Affijv«'°< d'i»V"'- 

' CIA ii. 12211 •AxomowIi irUtt \au- 
jrdS, t\aya»rira.,a ra „.-yd.\a (346/5), 
with round depression; cp. 1230. 1232. 
1233. 

■ CIO 250 
iBka ri Tiji ci.ifi ipdfxoi "HpaKXt&ift 
XapirdSar 'Kp/ttlni Sijut nal 'HpanXtL 
For models ol torches see chap, v-111. 

» KiS i. 1818 rn6al- iii* ditpar' it 
Mowi* i U i ZrpdTW* i-^rgt. 

10 CIA iii. 112 mas ' WitifriSav 
oi)fii)n» irBa&t «(i>ai, orotre ti It oi 
ItoKra-i 6.W aptra.1 at&Xaf. 

" CIA iii. 127 ri,* f{ 'Apyovf aariJa ! 
mentioned, not dedicated. 

11 Collitz iii. 3068 <rrc^a*aStli fA 
\a/iriSi rZr oVij^ur . , .to h)\ar 'E«ifi< 
«ai'Hpo«Xli. 
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the Muses in Cos 1 , and a third from some unknown contest in 
Aegae 1 . Even perishable wreaths may have been dedicated, as 
the Cretan Alcon did at the Isthmia*, the soldiers of Agesilaus 
did with theirs at their friendly contests in Ephesus 4 . In 
a Delian temple-inscription is a long list of articles handed 
on from archon to archon, and apparently votive offerings; 
all are goblets of the different kinds mentioned among the 
temple treasure : since a list of victors in the artistic contests 
is also given, it looks as though these might be prizes . In 
the list for the year 364 we find iror-qpta ^ppeta, <f>La\rj viko- 
Spofieios, and eleven silver goblets, which had been prizes in 
the horse-race 8 . 

We have seen that the panathenaic amphorae are mentioned 
as early as Pindar, who speaks of the " fruit of the olive in 
gaily bedeckt jars 7 ." These jars have been found in many 
.places, a large number of them in Etruria, others in Cyrene, 
in the Crimea, and in various parts of Greece 8 . The oldest 
existing specimen bears the inscription, in archaic script, rwv 
'AOijvrjBev affktov eifii : the goddess, armed with helmet, shield, 
and spear, and clad in the embroidered peplus, stands turned to 
the left, brandishing the spear, and holding the shield so as 
to show the device upon it 9 . So far the form is stereotyped, 
except that between 336 and 313 the figure for reasons un- 
known is turned to the right 10 ; in most specimens a pillar or 
two pillars are drawn, with sometimes a cock upon them, or an 



1 Collitz iii. 3651 viKdvat . . .Ki$apuTfxu>i 
...t6 TeBev a$\ov 'AicdWuvi iced Motfcroui. 
Ancient dedications of tadapydol in 
Athens : CIA i. 357, 372. 

8 Bahn - Schuchhardt, Alterthiimer 
von Aigai, 43 viKfoas op^Otjkc rb ajepo- 
«vtov? 

3 8imonidesl58(Bergk)K^s*A\*w 
Aidvfxov $olp(p <rr^ff>os"I<r$fu > iXCar irt/£. 

4 Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 18 rods AXXovs 
ffrpaTidrras ior€<f>avu)fi4i'ovs died rQv yvfi- 
waa'uav airihvras koI drarttfliras rods 
<TT€<pdvovt rj 'A pre [ild i. 

8 BCH ix. 147 ff. wiOriK* occurs 
line 15. 
6 BCH x. 462. Bat the wording of 



the last, <f>td\ai apyvpai A I , a0Xa, ircpt- 
yev6fuvai 4k ttjs ItrwodpofjUai, does not 
imply that they were dedicated by the 
victors. They may have been extra 
stock kept until next time. The 
phrases &p.<popl<TKOi icarubviot, k party 
TptrfprjTuc6i (466) may refer to shape. 
' Page 150". 

8 Banmeister, Denkmliler, p. 1151, 
gives references. I take from him the 
description of the vases. 

9 Banmeister, fig. 1346; Mon. delV 
Inst x. pi. 21. 

10 The dates of later specimens are 
known by the archon *s name. 
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owl, a panther, a Victory, a figure of Athena herself 1 . On the 
reverse of the vase is another scene, generally agonistic. As 
fragments of these jars have been found on the Acropolis, it is 
natural to suppose the winners, who received a certain number 
of jars for each victory', sometimes offered one to Athena, 
Perhaps they also dedicated the prize at home : at least, one 
victor in the Eleusiuia offered something in Leshos, and on the 
inscribed slab is carven an amphora and olive leaves*; and 
a panathenaic amphora was found at Eleusis*. One such vase 
appears to be dedicated to Asciepius*. 

The golden crowns and the like, won in public contests, 
were sometimes consecrated. In the Panathenaea a crown was 
the reward of musical contests, which by Pericles were added to 
the list of events . Xenophon relates huw athletic and military 
competitions were held for the army of Agesilaus at Ephesus; 
among the prizes were fine arms and golden crowns'. There are 
a large number of gold crowns in the Athenian inventories, 
but few can be identified 8 . In the Oelian lists one donor is 
Xenophantus, whom Homolle identifies with the famous flutist*. 
There are some fifty gold crowus mentioned in the list 1 "; myrtle 
crowns are dedicated by the Delian girls as the prize of 
dancing". One laurel crown bears the name of Nicias™. The 
state is also found dedicating a victor's crown". Nero, who was 
nothing if not a mimic, dedicated in the Argive Heraeum a 



1 One or tbem shows a. male figure 
holding u Victory ; interpreted by C. 
Ton- M Lyeurgus (Pint. .Y. Or. vii. 6, 
iii. 4). See Ren. Arch. mi. 160. 

' The prizes vary from R to till jars: 
Monirnsen, Hrtirtnlogic, 141. 

' IGI Lesbos 132 vuidtroit 'An- 
rlvu, Arlpai aratfuw. Cp. 133. 

• -I U xvii. 126. 
» Jifxii. 294. 

• Mommsen, }lrorrologit, 151 ; Si. 
monideB.trag. 155(313)tal IlsraC»rai«f 
•rr^droui \dpi tirrt I CIA U. 965. 

I Xen, Hell. iv. 8. 7. 

170—172. Many were 
e below, cli. vn. 



• Homollu, Lr> urchiert dt I'inten- 
rlanct merle it Veto*, p. 68 ; Pint. Dtm. 
53 tWoyiftunaroi niXr/rfc. He lived in 
the early third century. 

'» BCH ti. 120. 

" BCH vi. 29, line 5 arf*i»ia xpiwo, 
ded. to the Graoes : 30, line 7 B. m-t- 
tpavoi 6pv6t, ft urffotf, datpvys, pvpjiyrji, 
p. 89 Aoior. 

« BCH xiv. 411 irrtywai xpw s * 
Nu-iou liyaOina, with 42 leaven 1) berries. 

■ (7.tii. >',.-,■>, MiU'3li:oT**ofoi<raX)ioD 
X/nnrovt, it % f*\ii irtBjite ri. j>wqrr}pia 
nfl tWap^Sav, list ol 398/7. Or o*n 
this have been deposited against the 
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golden crown and a purple robe; the first doubtless 1 a musical 
prize, the latter the dress he performed in 2 . So also he sent to 
Olympia a golden crown*. 

The most important series of prizes thus dedicated, are the 
tripods awarded for the best* tribal chorus at the Dionysia and 
cyclic chorus at the Thargelia 4 . The origin of the form has 
been spoken of; here it remained as an honorific prize, its very 
type, its shape and size, the ornamental lion-claws and so forth, 
being traditional. In the vase paintings, it should be noted, 
there seems always to be a kettle too. This tripod is usually 
represented as being taller than a man 9 . Ever since the tribal 
competition was establisht by Cleisthenes the tripod seems to 
have been the only prize 8 ; there is clear evidence for the fifth 
century 7 and for the fourth 8 . Simonides mentions fifty-six 
tripods won by his choruses 9 . In the earlier part of the fourth 
century we find the usual victors' records of choregi 10 ; but as the 
city became poorer, the choregia had to be shared between two 
or more, whose names appear jointly as victors 11 . By the end of 
this century the burden appears to have grown too great for 
private citizens, and the state takes it over 12 , placing the celebra- 
tion in the hands of a public official, the Agonothet 13 . This 
reform is ascribed to Demetrius of Phalerum, who presided at 
the Dionysia in 309/8 u . The records after this date are not full, 
but we find dedications in the second century 15 . Outside Attica 



1 As Beisch suggests (p. 60). 

2 Paus. ii. 17. 6. 
8 Paus. v. 12. 8. 

4 See especially Beisch, chap. iii. 
In antiquity Heliodorus wrote a work 
Tcpl r&v 'A.6i)VT)<n rpiirddwv (Suidas t.v. 
TKrBior). 

8 Beisch discusses the existing bases 
75 ft*. ; the vase evidence 68, 80 ; the 
reliefs 70. A pillar usually supported 
them in the middle; one remains, 
'Afofryaio* i. 170. 

8 Hermes xx. 66. 

7 Isaeus v. 41, cp. Xen. Hieron. 
ix. 4. 

8 Demosth. Meid. 6. 
• Anth. Pal. xiii. 28. 



10 CIA ii. 3. 1229 ff. ; inRcrr. in 
Delos BCH ix. 147 ; further list in D. 
and S. t.v. Choregtu. 

11 CIA ii. 3. 1280 ff. There is an 
example of joint dedication before 404, 
when Gnathis and Alexandrides com- 
memorated two victories, of a tragedy 
by Sophocles and a comedy by Aristo- 
phanes. The stone was found in 
Eleusis. But this is clearly a dedica- 
tion of a different sort 

12 CIA ii. 3. 1289 6 drjtios ^x<V"fr« ; 
ff. 

18 aywroBirrjs, I.e. 

u AM iii. 229 ff.; CIA, ii. 3. 1289 
note. 
18 CIA ii. 3. 1298. 
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we have no means of knowing how far the choregic customs 
prevailed ; but there are traces of such dedications at Eretria in 
Euboea 1 , at OrchomcTius", and elsewhere. The practice seems 
to have died out for a time, perhaps for lack of musical talent. 
After the Christian era the competition seems to have been 
artificially revived 8 . The Thargelian contest ceases to have 
importance as early as the fourth century. 

Originally the Dionysiac tripods were dedicated in the 
precinct of Dionysus*, and the Thargelian in the Pythium*. 
But when there was no longer room, or the choregus became 
more ambitious, they were set up in a street close by called 
after them The Tripods". The state used to pay a thousand 
drachmae towards the cost 7 ; but the opportunity for magni- 
ficence or display was not neglected by the choregus, and thus 
the offering partook of both public and private character. They 
were placed on a plain basis, or on steps, or on a pillar*, like 
that of Aristocrates, which is still preserved. It seems pro- 
bable, as Keisch suggests, that the three-sided marble bases, 
with concave sides, some inscribed, some bearing Dionysiac 
reliefs, even tripods, were intended to carry votive tripods*. 
Nicias would seem to be the first who made the base of a 



1 A3 A o.s., i. 835. 

• /OS i. 3310. 

• CIA iii. 68 (j. 79. 82 e. Insorr. on 
bases: VIA I. 336, 887, W. 1. 187 a, ii, 

1250 (n.c. 415). ii. 12SI (early 4th 
Mi|, 1210 (B.c. 344/3), 1249, 1268. 
13112. For the Thnrgulim : CIA i. 421, 
422. Reiacb adds reft, to Atheii. ii. 
37; Arg. to Dem. Or. al p. 810, 
Schol. Aench. Tim. 10 p. 255 Sctmlz. 
' Isaeua v. 41 pryniia r^t aii-iut 
apfT'js aj/itttaav. touto ftlv iv Aiowou 
Tftttoiai, oft xofnryofii'7-ef *ai mcwKTcf 
Hi?i>: of ii man who died in 429. 
Op. Anth. Pal. vi. 33B. 

* Suidas t.v. JliHW ■ itpir 'AkAXXu- 
rot, "Aftijnjirif iiiri [liiaiBTparau ytyorii, 
(It t taiis Tplraias iriBieaf oi r£ m'tMijj 
X6py "**™«i '* SajryijXia. 

* Paus. i. 20. 1, with Frazer's note. 



' CIA i 



814 a 



rpiroitt 



(375/4). Theoretically, the offering was 
therefore public ; but practically pri- 
vate. This feeling is perhaps eiprest 
by (ho change of formula from the 
tribal name lo the choregus', d Sifra 
X°m«" M"* ■ "V- Old "■ 653 (400 
B.C.), 1234, and later. The choregus 
ix victor in the Thargelia, CIA i. 422, 
Aristocrates, whose offering ia men tion- 
e4inPlftto,Gorsi'i*472.(below,p.l58 1 ). 

6 See the vanes figured in Keisch, pp. 
68, SO. Three cylindrical bases from 
the Thargelia, p. 88. Keisch is in- 
clined to ascribe this to Delphic tradi- 
tion. The first certain evidence for 
pillars under the Dionysiao tripod 
comes from imperial times, p. 89. 

' Keisch, pp. 90, 99 note. 
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tripod something more than a base. Plato alludes to the 
tripod of Nicias aod his brothers in the Dionysium, and to 
the "beautiful offering" of Aristocrates 1 ; and the words of 
Plutarch 9 imply that those of Nicias were placed upon some 
kind of a shrine, on the gable top and ends perhaps. Whether 
or no Nicias may claim to be the inventor of the tripod shrine, 
the latter half of the fourth century saw a number of these 
erected in the Street of Tripods, of which the beautiful monu- 
ment of Lysicrates (335/4) still remains on the spot*. The 
tripod stood probably on the trefoil ornament, and the frieze, 
which represents scenes from the life of Dionysus, was doubtless 
taken from the prize poem. A similar monument, called the 
Lantern of Diogenes, is described by a traveller as standing in 
1669 4 . Another choregic inscription (of the year 323/2) is 
carved on a piece of a Doric epistyle*. The well-known monu- 
ment of Thrasyllus, who won a victory with the men's chorus in 
320/19, was placed against the Acropolis rock over the theatre, 
and there its remains are still 6 ; a second Nicias won with the 
boys' chorus in the same year, and built a little Doric shrine 
for his tripod above the Odeum 7 . The agonothetae probably 
continued the practice of the choregi, as we see from a similar 
inscription on the fragments of an Ionic architrave 8 , and there 
is evidence for similar buildings in the imperial age 9 . 

The tripods themselves were sometimes covered with silver, 



1 Plato, Gorg. 112 a : fiaprvpfiffovel 
<roi, Olp itiv fiovX-Q, Nuclei* 6 "Siktjpcltov 
koX ol a8cX<pol fier 1 afrrov, u>r ol rpiirodes 
ol 4<p€i-7Ji icr&rit daiv iv rip Aiorwrlqt, 
ih.¥ bt povXy, f ApurroKpaTrjs 6 2k«XX/ov, 
o5 a? ivTLv iw HuOlov rovro rb koXov 
dvadrj/ia. 

3 Plut. Nic. 3 6 ro?s x /"?? 4 * ** r P^ m 
Toaiv ifiroK€lfjL€vos iv Aiopfoov yews. 

8 Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athena, i. 32 ; C. von Liitzow, Ztschr. 
f. bild. Kun$t, 1868, p. 233, 264 ff. The 
inscription runs CIA ii. 1242 Avat- 
Kparrjs KiKVvvevs «xopi$7?t, 'Aica/iairls 
Tal5u>v ivUa % Qiww rfCXfi, AwrtaSrjs 
'ABrpcuos t&l&aeKC, Evalreroi tjpxc* 

4 Guillet, AtKtnes anc. et nouv., Paris 



1675, quoted by Reisch : Laborde, 
Athtnet, i. 219, 244, ii. 33. 

* CIA ii. 1245. 

• Dorpfeld in AM x. 227 ; CIA ii. 
1247. His son Thrasycles won two 
victories with choruses furnisht by the 
state in 271/70, and commemorated 
them on the same spot : CIA ii. 1292, 
1293. 

7 Dorpfeld in AM ix. 219, with 
restoration, pi. vii. ; CIA. 

8 CIA ii. 1264, AM iii. 234 : but it 
is doubtful. 

9 CIA iii. 68 b: the tripod, or a 
memorial of it, is dedicated to Ascle- 
pius privately, and not in the year it 
was won. 
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as that of Aeschraeus in the fourth century 1 ; and some of them 
had statues enclosed between the legs. The suggestion came 
doubtless from ornamenting the pillars, which as we have seen 
stood below the belly of the cauldron for support. 

Praxiteles placed his famous Satyr under one of the 
tripods in this street*. A Dionysus, with Victory by his 
side, made by the same artist and doubtless dedicated by him, 
is alluded to in the following lines*: 

el Kin i« vpojepaip evaytapitiit 'Kppijt Upetjev 

Upd, not XUj)t Toid&e Sa>pa Trpiwet, 
ijv irdpehpav Bpo/uoit ic\eivai<i b> dyuxri Te%ynoov 
Ylpa^tTeXt}<i BiatroK eX<raff vvo Tpi-rroaiv. 

Perhaps the group of Apollo and Artemis slaying the Niobids, 
seen by Pausanias, was there placed*. One Praxiteles placed 
statues of Victory under two tripods, probably for musical 
victories*. A similar tripod, with Dionysus beneath it, is 
mentioned in the Anthology as dedicated by Damomenes the 
choregus*. The practice is illustrated by a marble tripod found 
at Magnesia on the Maeaniler, which has Hermes between the 
legs 7 , A portion of what seems to be the marble base of a tripod 
is preserved in Madrid : it is three-sided, and there remain two 
graceful figures of dancing girls 9 . Three dancing figures of a 
similar type found at Delphi seem to have adorned a tripod base*. 



1 Harpocration i.v. KarnTOfrf) : *>(X4- 
Xopot it txT-g aOtujS" AitrxP a ' as 'Ava-yv- 
pdnot MBritt rhr ixip B/arpor rpi- 

Ttpw trti x a t n rr<-> 1 ' »»"''■ 

1 Pau8. i. 30. 1. The interpretation 
has been doubted, but wenis to follow 
from b reasonable rendering of Pau- 
aanias. See for a discussion of proa 
and cons, Reisch, pp. 111—112. 

* CIA il. (3| 1996. The dedicator 
alludes to the work of Praxiteles aa a 
thing known. 

* Paus. i. 21. 3 ffinj\(u4» Imr... 
rplrovt Si Iran «oi toi'-t^i* 'AwtiWur 
il tr airip <ni "Apri^l roi'l iro<8di ttair 
iratpourrti roi'i ttiifai. But thin may 



mean "in the grotto"; it can hardly 
mean, aa Iieisch suggests, they were 
ornamental work on the tripod, which 
Pauaaniaa expresses by iTrapya/riUvoi. 
Perhaps the acene was taken later by 
Chriatians to mean devils attacking 
the Virgin, and hence the modern 
consecration of the Rrotto to Our Lady 
of the Care, Speleoliosa. 

• via ii. use, 

Aiilh. Pat. vi. 339. 
' AM xix. 54. It ia not of the 
cboregic type. 3rd century. 
■ AA viii. 70. 77. Attic, early Bfth 

• BCil iviii. 180. 
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The model of a tripod in stone was dedicated at Tremithus 
in Cyprus, apparently by the winner 1 . 

2. The Instrument. 

As the victorious warrior might consecrate his own arms, so 
the athlete might do with the implement of his game. This 
class, like the corresponding class in the last chapter, is smaller 
than the preceding ; but there is evidence for it from either 
extreme of Greek history, which may throw light on the 
obscurity which lies between. At the same time, quite a num- 
ber of competitions are by their nature excluded. Singing 
choirs used nothing which would suggest an offering ; the pent- 
athlete had his quoit, his weights, his javelin, but the runner 
had nothing to show ; neither had the hoplite, who for obvious 
reasons must not run in his own armour 9 . It is in fact the 
contest of quoit-throwing, or putting the weight, which is most 
useful to us just at this point. 

In Olympia is a huge irregular stone, declaring by an 
inscription that Bybon threw it over his head with one hand*. 
We knpw that the stone was used in putting before quoits 
came in 4 ; and although this has no dedicatory inscription, the 
place of its finding implies that it stood in the holy place. We 
cannot feel quite certain about the quoit called of Iphitus, on 
which was engraven the formula of the sacred truce 6 . But a 
very ancient bronze quoit from Cephallenia is inscribed with 
words which leave no doubt 6 : 

Ev<rolSa< 9 > fi aveOrjtce Atfo? Kovpoiv fieydkoio 
, XaXic6v> o$i vUaae Ke<f>a\dva^ fieyaOvfAovs. 

A thousand years later we find a quoit dedicated as a thank- 
offering by Publius Asclepiades in the year 241 of our era 7 . 

1 Collitz i. 122 Tlfia\Kot...p* Awv of strength; we read of one weigh- 

...MOrjKc 'At6\u»h. ing 200 lbs. (Garnet of Argyllshire, Folk- 

* Pans. v. 12. 8. Lore Soc., 1900, p. 233). 

1 IQ A 870 ; Roberts 167 : Brf/9w < Paus. ii. 29. 9. 

Hfrip/rii x"/>i i>*kp *c0a\as uxepl/SaXe rb B Pans. v. 20. 1 ; Hicks, Or. Hist. 

okpSpa (?). It measures 068 x 033 Inter. I. 

x 0*29 m. Such stones used to be • IGS iii. 1. 649. 

kept by highland chieftains for trials 7 Intchr. von Oh 241 Uov\. 'A<TK\rj- 
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Again, a victorious pentatblete of the sixth century dedicates 
at Athens a base with a fiat circular depression, which may have 
held a quoit 1 . What more natural, then, than to assume that 
two quoits, engraved with scenes from the five events, either 
were votive or represented a votive type ? Both represent the 
jump and the javelin, which with the quoit were therefore the 
three events which the owner won. One is from Sicily, and is 
dated about 500"; the other, found in a tomb in Aegina, belongs 




Fio. 24. Discus with representation of two events of the pentathlon, leaping 

and javelin-throwing. 

Cut. Ilrit. Mm. Bronte 248. 

to the fifth century". These, or such as these, may be models 
made for memorial or dedication. Several discs, not inscribed, 
were found at Olympia, which are most likely to be votive*. 
To the same class belongs the leaden jumping weight of 



riiSifi Kojjiffliof WyfoflXoi liixapurr/ipwy 
Aid 'OXi^i-iw OX. en ( = OL 255). 
There is a niyBlerionB legend on the 
other side whioh I have no concern 
with here. 

' Ear, 13; CIA i». i. 373"" ...oi 
*ilXit)nmUij( rtrwa>\£>VTi ruCQtayti 

* Cat. Brit. Hut. Brumei 248, figs. ; 
'-(.-. Arch. i. 181, pi. 35; Schreiber, 
Alio*, axil. 15. See fig. 24. 



' Dar. and Sagl. i.v. Dhcut, figs. 
261,2402; Am. d. Imt. 1832, pi. B; 
Friedriohs, Bert. Ant. Bilder, ii. 1273; 
BauroeUter, Drnkm. fig. G12; Sohrei- 
ber, Altai, xxii. 11. The beautiful 
quoit of the sixth century, bearing a 
dolphin, mutt have been made aa a 
memorial of some sort : Uaraff^raia, ii. 
31 ; JahTfhtftc ii. pi. 1. 

* Brum™ von 01. ITi; AZ 1880, 
p. 63. 

11 
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Epaenetus, found at Eleusis 1 . There was a stone weight found 
at Olympia inscribed with a name, but without a dedication 9 . 
Two weights were found at Corinth, but without inscription*. 
I do not know whether we ought to call votive the stone flute 
found in Ithaca 4 . 

If Arcesilas IV of Cyrene, who won the Pythian race in 
466, did as it seems dedicate the car he drove in, this would 
be another example of the same principle 5 . Euagoras did 
so at Olympia 6 ; and perhaps we may take it that this was 
the earliest, as it is the most natural, custom. 

Trappings of horses have been found at Dodona 7 , Olympia 8 , 
and elsewhere, but to assign these to any special class would be 
guessing. 

But in the fifth century the victor in musical and scenic 
contests dedicated the trappings of his work. Lysias speaks of 
the dedication of stage trappings by the choregus ; and an 
inscription of Teos mentions the masks and the crowns 10 . A 
fragment of Aristophanes 11 alludes to the "bogie-masks" hanging 
in the precinct of Dionysus ; and a number of reliefs from the 
Athenian theatre show tragic masks suspended in rows 19 . The 
masks appear to have been either hung on the walls, or placed 
on their own bases 18 . Such reliefs may have been themselves 
votive, just as a trophy might be made in permanent form of 
bronze; or they may simply reproduce the appearance of the 



1 CIA iv. 1. 422 4 i\6ficrot vltcrpev 
'ETeUfcrof, otivtKa ru>6e dXrfjp*....; 'E0. 
'ApX- 1883, 189: sixth or seventh 
century. 

2 IGA 160 Krtadlai; Bronzen von 
0/. 1101. 

3 'E0. 'Apx- 1883, 104, figs. 

4 IGA 337; IGS Hi. 1. 655 lapbt. 

6 Pind. Pyth. v. 32 jcaWirXatfe ydp 
bntw cBivos ov&tv dXXd tcpi/iarai, 
bxbaa x € f Ha P^ y t(kt6pw daidaX' &ywv 
Kpicrcuov \b<f>op &fi€i\f/€r, etc. 

• Paus. vi. 10. 8. 

7 Carapanos, Hi. 

8 Bronzen 1102 ff. 

9 Lysias, Dorod, v. 698 drbpdai x<V"7- 
yCow eh Aiovu<ria IvUrp* kqX cb^Xuxra 



ci* Tfl rijs <TK€vrjs dvaOtaei Teiraia*xiXfas 
dpax/i&s • 700 M 5t EvkXcLSov apxovros 
KWfHfdois x o PVy& v Kl70i(TO$cty»y ivUuv, 
koX 6.vf)\(j}<ya <rbv rj rrjs (TK€vtjs dvaStaeL 
iKKoUdtKa fJLVaS. 

10 Le Bas, 4*. Min. 92 : r& rpoaura. 
koI roifs ffre4>dyovi. 

11 Arist. Geras, 131 Kock : rlt av <ppd- 
crete rod Wt rb Atovvvtov ; 5wov rb. 
fiopHoXvKcta TpoaKpcfidrvvrat. 

18 AZ xxiv. 170, Abb. 13; Reisch 
145, 146, figs. 13 and 14. 

18 Pompeian wall-painting, Af?w. Bor- 
bon. i. 1; Helbig 1460; Reisch 145; 
theatre ticket, Mon. d. Inst. viH. 52, 
732. 
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mple walls with real masks hanging upon them. The dedi- 
cation of the real mask comes first in point of development, 
although since this class of dedication does not appear 
until the practice of dedicating models had begun, there is 
nothing to show which kind, if either, comes first in time. 
A large number of model masks are preserved; Sybel notes 
about thirty of them in Athens', and the practice will doubtless 
have been followed elsewhere. A fine tragic mask of terra- 
cotta, with holes for hanging, came from Thebes'. A disc, of 
the Roman period, made for hanging, bears on one side two 
Bacchic masks, and on the other a Satyr'. 

A few other examples may be mentioned. Athenaeus alludes 
to a Contest of Beauty which Cypselus founded in honour of 
Eleuainian Demeter, in which his own wife was the first victor*. 
In a poem of the Anthology a victorious maiden offers as 
trophies of such a contest a fawn-skin and a golden vase, together 
with her dress and trinkets, to Priapus". A votary dedicates 
to Hermes the torch which he had used in the torch-race*; 
Charmos offers to Poseidon his whip, curry-comb, and the other 
trappings of his horses after winning the Isthmian race'; the 
trumpeter dedicates his trumpet 5 , and the actor his mask". An 
oil-flask appears to be dedicated in a Boeotian inscription of the 
third century 10 . 

3. Other Commemorative Offerings. 

The most important offerings, however, connected with the 
Games are those which represent the act or process blest by the 
god. 



' Sybel 3875. 3877, 3882—3, 3968, 
3978, all from the theatre; 1069 ff.. 
3256, 3467, 3531, 4095, 4107, 4141—2, 
4145, 4155, 4803, 5744, 6130 (25—27), 
6475. 6566. 6810, 7134; Keiaoh 14C. 
The item from the Deliiio inventories 
{BCH ii. 325) rltaf wp&w, t X M 
rpia i-ii nn. i be taken of maaks, aa 
BeJBeh ditliikntly mi^t'Sts ; rpiaiinror 
it used in the Inventories of ' persons ' 
(e.g. CIA ii. 835*"), and the iri»a{ was 

- Now in Madrid:. -I.lviii. 95; another, 



Coil. Caittllani, 671. 
' Cat. Berl Sc. 1042. 

* Ath. riii. 609 f A^t/h 'EXtvawla, 
5t it t§ eaprj) ™l tou roS tdUout 4-,ul«i 
inriWra. [KtyeXw], to! wiiiflii. wpirrar 
aijrou T-'-r -,ifii.'.u ll,..«i,'viii' : 

1 Anlh. Pal. vi. 292. 

• Antk. Pal. vi 100. 

' Anlh. Pal. vi. 246; so 283. 

' Anth. Pal. vi. 350. 

» AMh. Pal. vi. 311. 

10 WS i. 3091 AqoxpJimov. 

11—2 
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The athletic and equestrian contests gave good scope for 
those representations in modelling. The chariot with its team 
and driver, the race-horse and jockey, and the athlete with dis- 
tinguishing marks or attitudes were at once simple as con- 
ceptions and effective as memorials. An ideal element was 
often added to the chariot by placing a statue of Victory beside 
the driver. 

The earliest dedication of the chariot-model recorded by 
Pausanias is probably that of Cleosthenes the Epidamnian, 
victor in 516 1 . He and his driver stood in the car, and he went 
so far as to inscribe the names of the horses upon them. 
Gelo, despot of Gela and afterwards of Syracuse, won the 
race and dedicated a similar group in 488 s . The chariot of 
Hiero, who succeeded him, was dedicated at Olympia by his 
son*; and the remains of a magnificent monument found at 
Delphi testify to a Pythian victory for the same man. It is 
a bronze charioteer, with the wreath of victory on his head, and 
parts of the horses 4 . Others recorded are those of Cratisthenes 
the Cyrenian 8 , and of Cynisca, daughter of Archedamus of 
Sparta*. Cratisthenes was probably the first to place a Victory 
beside the driver 7 ; but in other cases appears a "maiden" 
who is probably meant for this personification*. Pliny mentions 
another, that of Tisicrates, by Piston*; and probably the Xttttoi 
yaXfcal of Cimon, said by Aelian to have been in Athens, were 
the memorial of a successful race 10 . Calamis, Aristides, and 
Euphranor, as well as Lysippus, Euthycrates, Pyromachus, 
Menogenes, and Aristodemus, made well-kuown chariot-groups, 



1 Paus. vi. 10. 7 inscr. KXeofftenfs 
pi' &rt&T)Kfv 6 Ildrrtot i£ 'Exi^dfuw, 
runfcraj ftrrots JtaXdr d-ywra At6f . Names 
of horses 4>otrt£, K6pa£, Kraiclaf, Zdfioi. 

* Paus. vi. 9. 4 : part of the base is 
believed to have been found: Iruchr. 
von Olympia 143; IGA 359; and see 
Frazer's note on Pausanias I.e. 

8 Paus. vi. 12. 1, inscr. in viii. 

42.9. 

4 Dedicated by his brother Polyzalos : 
AJD N.s. ii. 440 ; CompUz Rendu* de 



VAcad. da Inter, xxiv. 186. A plate 
of the charioteer in A A xi. 174. 

• Paus. vi. 18. 1. 

• Paus. vi. 1. 6: 4th century. See 
below, p. 16o v 

7 Paus. vi. 18. 1. 

• Paus. vi. 4. 10, 12. 6. 

• Plin. SH xxxiv. 89. 

10 Aelian, VU ix. 32. Cimon the 
elder won three chariot-races, Hdt. vi. 
103. His horses were buried near 
him. 
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some of which we may assume to have been votive. Quite late, 
the chariot of Lam pus of Philippi in Macedon is mentioned 1 . 

These models we may assume to have been full size, but 
others were small. That Glaucon the Athenian's chariot was 
small is proved by its base, which has been found'. Cynisca 
also placed a small chariot in the ante-chapel at Olympia", and 
the car of Polypeithes the Laconiaii was " not large'." What 
may be the wheel of one such model was found, it is said, in 
Argos, and it is dedicated to the Dioscuri 5 . Fragments of 
chariots and drivers were found at Athens'. A number of 
smaller models in bronze and 
terra-cotta were found at Olympia'. 
so many indeed, and such trifles, 
as to suggest a doubt whether they 
can be meant for this great event. 
Can it be that such things were 
offered beforehand with the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice ? I know of no 
evidence for this, however. A 
number of wheels were found which 
had no chariots belonging to thein; 
they are cut out of thin foil 8 , or 
cast", most being of the four-spoke 
type, but two, the wheels of the 
mule-car", with five spokes. All are 
older than the traditional founding 
of the Games. It may be that 
some are the bases of animal 
figures 11 , but this will not help with the rest. 




Fin. 25. Charioteer, from 
Olympia. 



Reisch believes 



1 P«o«. Ti. 4. 10. 

1 Paus. vi. 16. 9, Imchr. von 01. 

178 Ad m»|MrCt» .TXav.,.:. ■!■::■,.. ,v 

* Pmm. v- 12. 5; Collitz iii. 4418; 
■he claims that hug was the only Greek 
wornnn to win the chariot -raoe. 

* Pans. vi. IK. 6. 

* Hi A 43 a r(,7(i.) /W<«(») ,lui. Ril 
. . i a.v(f>i*t. But nee chap. xiv. 



* Hronien 503 B. 

10 lironten 510. There were rates 
villi the mule-car (dxTJi'ij) between 01. 
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that they were dedicated for the whole car by a convention, 
and so explains also the Argive wheel mentioned above 1 . If 
the Greeks could have dedicated a wheel for a chariot, they 
could have dedicated the leg of a tripod for the whole ; and 
there is no evidence whatever that they ever made such an 
artistic blunder. They might restore Heracles from a foot, 
bat they would hardly offer a foot for Heracles. I shall offer 
another explanation of these wheels by and by*. 

Turning to the horse-race, we find figures of jockeys on 
horseback placed on either side of Hiero's chariot*. We learn 
that Canachus, Hegias, and Calamis made such groups*. 
Crocon the Eretrian was another 
who dedicated his horse', and al- 
though no jockey is mentioned 
he would be necessary to express 
the idea we have seen in these 
groups. There is one example of 
the animal dedicated alone, but 
then there was a reason for it. 
At the outset of this race the 
jockey who was riding Pheidolas's 
mare fell off, yet the mare ran on 

and came in first; so Pheidolas was adjudged victor, and was 
allowed to dedicate his mare alone*. But the animal is singled 
out for special honour in another Olympian victory of the sons 
of Pheidolas'. Other victorious jockeys are thus represented ; as 
Aesypus who rode for his father Timon 9 . These statues might 
also be dedicated at home ; the base of Onatas on the Athenian 
Acropolis seems to have borne some such group 9 . Whether the 
equestrian statue of Isocrates was dedicated tor a race, or for 




1 lkisch p. 61; accepted by Furt- 
wKngler, Bramen, p. 68. 

* Chap. xiv. 

a Puis. Yi. 12. 1. Pliny, NH nxiv. 
5. 19 says Bed illi celetas tantum dica- 
bant in s&cris victoreB, poatea vera et 
qui bigU vel quadrigia vicisaeot. Gp. 
Pind. 01. i. 

« Pliny, NH iiiv. 19, 79, 78. 



i about 500. She 



» PauB. vi. 14. i. 

* Paua. vi. 13. S 

was named Affpa. 

' Paun. vi. 13. 10 untvSp&ma Afoot 
•lirOm' araf, 56a f irB&tt rUtut *<t- 
iw\a ralJur io-rtqi&rtiwt Mjiout. 

' Pans, vi. 2. B. 

* CIA iv. 1. 378"*, 'B«. 'Apx- 1887, 
p. 146. 
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some athletic contest, is not stated: but there it stood on the 
Acropolis of Athens 1 . Statuettes of riders were found at 
Delos* and Olympia*, one at Dodona on a galloper*, a galloping 
and a walking or trotting horseman at Athens', an archaic 
jockey in Argos*, a youth in the attitude of riding at 
Megara Hyblaea'. Horses alone are quite common as vutive 
offerings, as has been pointed out: in the Cabirium there were 
riders also". 

When we come to the statues of athletes, we are met by 
a very puzzling question. The athlete, we are told, was 
allowed to dedicate a statue of himself for each victory; the 
girl runners at the Heraea, pictures of themselves painted'. 
The question is, whether these were really votive offerings, or 
nothing but an honour done to the winner. 

Now Pausanias says distinctly that whilst all the objects on 
the Athenian Acropolis were votive, statues included, the athlete 
statues at Olympia were not; but that, as a kind of prize, the right 
of dedicating them was given 10 . Since in the time of Pausanias 
dvajidevat and dvd0i)fta were used of honorific statues, it 
is likely that he got this distinction from an earlier writer". 
It is true also that the inscriptions on many of these 
statues are not dedicatory", that the right to erect one was 



' Hut. X. Or.. Iiocratei. 42. 

• AZxl. 328"'. 

1 llronien von 01. xv. 355. ml 268. 
See fig. 26. 

' Carnpanos, 183, pi. xiii. 1. 3: 
other fragments li. 8. xii. 2. The 
same attitude as in old Attic tombs, 
where the dead man's feats were repre- 
ktnttdi AM h. 36, pi. fl. 

1 Cat. Acr. Mm. Ilroniei 761. 752. 
Also Svl.-I in AM v. 38(5, 
4 Catalogue, no. 3. 
' Hon. Ant. i. 983"*. 
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357. 



• Paue. ' 
y/nu/iaitlnti 






3 irafctrat apiair tar, 
6rat. This does not 
il themselves wilh their 
names inscribed," as Fraxer trans- 
lates, but something painted. 

'" Paus. v. 21. 1 Jri.*powA\ft pir yap 



t. Si td 'AXt« ri. tfw n*4 td *1 t* 
Silor ifinriTm, ol tt drtpiirrtt rar 
pocuvtuv iv flWXoe \oyij) ir<plot aal ovrot 
Iflwroi. Furtwingler (AM v. 29 ff.) 
and Cortins {Inichr. van 01. p. 336) 
agree with this view. Reisch p. 35 
regards all as votive, because they 
stood in the precinct. This misses the 
point which 1 have tried to bring out 
in the text, that the motive was 
changing. Moreover, a thing might 
belong to the god and yet not be a 
votive oSering. 

11 Fr&zer, ad toe. 

a E.g. Iiuehr. mm 01. 14(1 KaUfai 
Ai3uitfoti 'Aflt|«ii"oi xaytp&rwr- 
trotriats 'Afl^aiei. 
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held to be a high honour, and that this fact is sometimes 
stated or implied in the legend 1 . On the other hand, we have 
seen that. it. was a recognised principle to make the votive 
offering a representation of the event ; and this could be done 
for athletes by showing them in some characteristic attitude or 
holding characteristic attributes. There is therefore nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent the athlete dedicating in 
the true sense such a figure of himself. Further, some of the 
athlete statues have true dedicator}' inscriptions; and the 
chariot groups are admitted to be truly votive*. 

The truth seems to be, then, that some athlete statues 
were votive and some were not. Here in fact is the earliest 
beginning of that change which is completed in the fourth 
century, by which the votive offering becomes chiefly a means 
of self-glorification. Why the change should begin here is easy 
to see. Victors in the chariot-race did not owe their victorv 
to themselves alone*: horses, car, and driver had a share in it, 
and the group was distinct from the owner: but the athlete 
stood alone, and in his case to represent the deed in doing was 
to represent the man. The inevitable result was that pride 
swallow ed up piety, and in the fifth century or even earlier 
the athlete's >tatue became a memorial of a personal honour. 

1 take it then, that originally the Olympian athlete statues 
were as truly votive as the chariot groups or race-nurse and 
rider, and as trulv as athlete statues continued to be votive 
whii'h I he viet or dedicated at home. Plinv ffives a hint in the 
*auu- dmvtion. when he implies that they were generally 
not iviiliMie port nuts 4 . But those actually recorded must be 
dixuKd into two distinct classes, those which are votive being 

■ A> :« % \ fc!iiitmnu> : Kl^w, \\ ltis*. runyai & koI aro^T vn-r.oi. Kara riwa 

" 2***,. ;■. i .»>• i '. J». 3Sl*. fn^rir e r» \ *w or KtKae^Tiutmt »"k*v rat 

* \\\ '■*.• i-li*ii«»t>MC!oi>. Tim on ^ivaTftOf. rar-a occAtro rca- iopww. 

tikuJl 1\ .; -.J* !iU>. mviu i.» l»*\f »u\li- ks« tTc« It "c u-arijua. Ftrhap> it was 

c*;tJ ;..;..: o»ui >tjMi:r> a\»nt ■: per- in the oat. 

ik*^> ;-i iii»i % .| the hu.IiUs ilVa*. • FI:ny. S2I w\iv. 4. 16 omnium 

i.. J. >. !.■» \\\. l v Kvtiit> I^itxini« qni ricisscr.i *4.s*u&$ i.rai: m** ertt, 

*.. 7. > %^\n \i i% \ \\n»\\i\<T offcivd a coram v«ro o-: iti :!■: ^-penr.sKnt. 

ft»uitu >:*'.■-■„ .'i :i'.ni*i-:t . 'K^..^ ..«r> ** xnvmln* :y?or.::£ $i:n:::iaaiDr ci* 

_*„" -■> -..$*.-.. t. ».i^.'t.T» 'OX. «r.a juvss*. 
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inscribed to that effect. If the dedicator was content to 
describe his statue as a votive offering, I am content to 
take him at his word, without assuming that he would say 
what he did not mean, because like a fourth-form schoolboy 
he wanted to make his verses scan 1 . 

One of the few that remained truly thankful for his mercies 
was Eu thymus the boxer, who won his third Olympic victory in 
+72*. He is however not unmindful of his own pride, but 
another boxer Damarchus is more modest'. The same formula 
is used of Tel Ion in the fifth century*, and of Milo the wrestler*. 
These are the mainstays of my argument; but I may add 
Cyniscus* from the early fourth century, after which no others 
demonstrably' use the formula until the first century", when 
the practice becomes general'. 

If the principle of dedication which I have adopted is 
correct, the dedicatory statues must have been intelligible to 



' An Curtiua in the Iiuchr. run III. 
p. 239. He overlooks no. 213, which 
is in prose. 9o Furtwiiniilor, ASS v. 80. 

It in hardly possible to argue that the 
word Artfrqttit waa losing its force thus 
early, because (1) athletic statues were 
actually dedicated at home, and (2) the 
word has full force elsewhere for an- 
other century or more, whilst Lysander 
has already given a sign that the motire 
of dedications was to change (above, 
p. 132). 

> Imehr. 144; IGA 388 1-1 « t Ao- 

tpin 'AimwWot rpli 'OWan' sVltw, if- 
■i>*a i" laTTjaiy "}►& ^wtoit 4sopav. 
E«i(hi Ao.pot oVi Zt^plov dv/9ij«. 
Puna. vi. 6. 6. The dedication, it will 
be observed, in in prose. I do not 
think that even the fourth-form boy 
would believe the laat line to be a 
hexameter. 

* Pans. vi. 8. 2 mIoi Airn/rn ddjuiipXM 
■rart' dWI'juiK (Uit air' 'Ap*a8iai Hap- 
piir.ot ytrtar. 

* Pane. vi. 2. B, SO A 08; Inichr. 
147: the dedication is in later letters, 
but the whole inscr. has beau recnt 



anil part of the older remains. 

• Pans, vi. 14. 6; Iiuchr. 264; IGA 
.189 MGW AioT.jiou aritiiKiv. Cnrtina 
and Adler deny the restoration because 
it contradicts their canon about prose; 
there is no other reason. They ought 
to have heard of Dawes. For Milo aee 
Sii Mil— 150. 

• huehr. 149; 1QA p. 175: Paua. vi. 
4.11. 

7 Other examples of i\rWi\Kiv are 
IGA ■'■■;:: (stadium), and 355 (cp. Paus. 
vi. 10. 9T) ; hut the object ia obscure. 

• Ifurhr. 213. 

' Furtwiingler, AH v. 30 mil, cites 
the following (tor which sec the place, 
and the Index to Pauaauias) : early 
4th cent. Arislion, Critodoinus, Da- 
Doxenidaa, Eucles, Pythocles, Xeno- 
cles; later 4th Troilus, Telemichus; 
3rd Philippua, Archippus; 2nd Acestori- 
dea, Hellenicus. None o( thcae use 
the votive formula. Telemachus won 
in the chariot- race ; Troilus acknow- 
ledges the help of Zeus (liuchr. IfHS); 
the others are bald descriptions for the 
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the chance beholder. And in fact so were those which are 
minutely described. Damaretus, the first victor in the hoplite 
race, was armed with shield, helmet, and greaves 1 . Glaucus 
was iu the attitude of sparring 1 '; Diagoras had the left hand 
guarding the mark, the right uplifted'. The base of Athenaeus 
the boxer shows that he was in the act of striking*. The 
knuckle-dusters or thongs of cow-hide boiiud on the hand 
{iftdvre*) also served to make out the boxer, as in the case 
of Arcesilaus . Tisicrates the pancratiast was represented as 
boxing'. The wrestler Xenoclcs was apparently poised as about 
to grip'. Other motives are possible: as the hictator anhelans 
of Nauceros. The leaper, or pancratiast, might hold the leaping- 
weights 8 ; the discobolus holds or hurls his quoit, the doryphorus 
his spear. The racer might be crouching down to prepare for 
the start". More general attributes would be the hand upheld 
in prayer for victory, the oil-flask 10 , the wreath", and the palm 
of victory". 

It would serve no purpose here to enumerate the statues 
we know of, from the wooden figures of Praxidamas and 
Rhexibius down to the age of Hadrian"; for without inscrip- 
tions we have no clue to guide us as to the motives of the 
dedicator. But it is fair to assume that statues in the attitude 
of adoration were really votive. In this attitude were Anaxaii- 



1 PaiiB. vi. 10. 4 (85th 01.). Helmet 
and greaves were afterwards discarded 
for this race. 

' PaUH.vi. 10.3irxSMai"(ia^BXoSrTo(: 
ear!; uth rent, 

» Schol. Pind. 01. vii. p. 1S7 Bdekb. 

• Pans. vi. 4. 1; Intehr. 168: 1th 

6 Faun. vi. 7. 1; Schol. Piud. I.e. 
The battered ears of the Olympian 
head are due to realism and have no 
value here. 

* Lowy, Imchr, d/r gr, Bildliuuer, 
120. 

7 Pans. vi. 9. 2; Iiuchr. 164; Ergrb- 
nint, Tafelbaud, ii. 160. Part of what 
seems to be a group of wrestlers was 
dredged up in the sea at Cytbera, with 



athlete statues ; now in Atli. Mus. 
See Ilavuftiraut, vol. ii. platen. 

• Pans. v. 27. 2 (part of spoil, jet 
an athlete statue originally). 

B So apparently Ladas, Anth. Pat. 
xvi, 54; nod the running maiden of the 
Vatican. 

* Beisch 46; he would add Apnxyo- 
neni. Op. F.-W. 463 f.; Pliny. NU 
iniv. 76 pueri destringentes se; 34, 
W), »~ perixyomeni. 

11 F.-W. 326 (the Olympian bronze 
head). 

» Sybel 411; Pliny, NH xxxv. 7fi; 
ep. 63, 71, 106, 130. 138. 

a Paus. vi. 18. 7; Pind. Ntm. vi. IS. 
It was always placed in the victor's 
hand. Pans. viii. 48. 2. 
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drus, victor in the chariot-race ', and Diagoras and Acusilaus 
the boxers'. There is a bronze boy in Berlin, holding up 
one hand in prayer, and with the other holding a leaping- 
weight*. If it could be shown that this attitude was taken 
by any other of the athlete statues, we should have to alter 
our view of them ; but we do not know how far it was 
customary*. 

At Delphi, the wider religious interest eclipst the games ; 
and neither there nor on the Isthmus, nor at Nemea, did 
Pausanias think it worth while to go into detail. A great 
many of the Olympic victors did however win also at one or 
more of the other three places, and we may shortly hope to 
be in a position to judge how the monuments at Delphi are to 
be regarded. Statues were, however, not infrequently set up 
at home for victories abroad. Callias in the fifth century 
stood upon the Athenian Acropolis, and the inscription may 
confidently be taken as votive". There were also Hermolycus 
the pancratiast*, and Epicharinus, who won the hoplite race 1 . 
Promachus of Pellene 8 , and Aenetus of Amyclae*, had statues 
dedicated at home. Agias the pancratiast was honoured in the 
same way in his Thessalian home 1 ". The man "in the helmet" 
in the Athenian Acropolis may have been a hoplite racer 11 . 
The victor's portrait is spoken of as a matter of course in the 
fourth century", 

It does not seem to have been the custom to dedicate 
musical victors in this way. The statues which existed at 



• Paus. ii. 18. 5. 

10 E. Premier, liiu delphucket Weih- 
getcbrnk (Teubuer 1900), 17, 18 : the 
victor borrowed the epigram used by 
DaocbuB n( Delphi, p. 3. 

11 Paus. i. 24. 3 «pdroi flinfriam 
arty ; Keiseli (p. 89) points out how 
like the phrase is to what i- said ol 
Telesicrates, dtTjp Ixuir tparoi, Schol. 
i 'Jii.l. Pyth. ix. 401 Bockh. 

la Sen. Km, lii. 10. 6 in pir dXXoieu, 



> Pans. rt. 1. 7. 

» Schol. Piud. 01. vii. 

1 Catalogue 6306; AM vi. 158; ep. 
Paw. v. 87. a. vi. 3. 10. 

' See Schcrer, Dc Oltjmpionictirum 
italui; 3 Iff. 

■"' VI .1 i.419 KiWinifivt'OriK""" K..r. 
163 KiA'Vai AiSVoo ivferjm .-iniv with 
list of victories. The restoration of 
iaiSrif ia justified ; Bee note ■. 

• Pans. i. 23. 10. 

' Paus. i. 23. tt; CIA i. 370 'Em. 
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• Paus. i 



.27.5. 
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Delphi 1 do not appear to have been votive in the true sense ; 
and the same may be said of heralds and trumpeters 1 . There 
were statues of poets or musicians in Mount Helicon who won 
the prize there, and an epigram of the fifth century which was 
on one of them is votive in form*. The relief of Pythocritus the 
flotist in Olympia is also uncertain*. The pretty tale of the 
cicala is worth mentioning. A musician broke his string, and 
a cicala settling upon the lyre buzzed the note of the broken 
string so well that he gained the prize. An image of the little 
creature was dedicated in remembrance of this timely help*. 




Fia. 28. The Tubingen bronze. 
Jahrb. i. pi. 9. 

Some of the statuettes found at Olympia appear to have 
been athletes, and these are certainly votive. One naked 
youth held an object in each hand, perhaps leaping- weights' ; 
others, with one foot advanced, are not clearly characterised'. 

1 Paus. i. 9. 2. ■ Clem. Alex. Protrrpt. i. 1. 1; Anth. 

* Reisch, p. 64 note, gives examples. Pal. il. 584 ; Strabo vi. 260. 

* Ath. liv. 629 \ quoting Amphion ■ Bremen von 01. viii. 47 (oldest of 
rtpl toG ir'EXurfln Moiwrioui all). An Etruscan statuette holding 
Apfirrtp' lipxtipAr re >aJ iitiuLrat HI- the weights is inscribed : Qai. Arch. 
Swear irtpar 6 3' oiJXijtAj Jf'imoi liv. Sit, pi. 13. A possible athlete at 
♦mXttij. rf/il Si B(wx»H«i Zutmirwt- i} Delphi, BCH XX. 702. 

pa Beourt roil Smvun na\br tout' Art- ' Bronten von 01. vii. 48. But these 

kcitd yipas. seem to wear ceremonial stlengit. See 

' Paus. vi. 14. 9 iri)p uiipo, ai\o6t fig. 27. 
tx"* ivr\* itcTtrvTupirm trl ffnfXu. 
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There is a boxer 1 , a quoit-thrower's arm*, and many fragments 
of similar figures. A bronze quoit-thrower was dedicated in 
the Cabirium'. A group of wrestlers', a boxer 1 , and the arm of 




tablet and prize. 
Vat. pi. ix. 

a quoit-thrower* in small were found on the Athenian Aeropolis. 
The running girl of Dodona wears the short tunic of the Spartan 
racers'. The hoplite-runner has been seen in a remarkable 



1 Bronxen von 01. viii. 57. 

* Broitten eon 01. vi. 59 (5th century). 

■ AM iv. 365 Kafttpev, archuic. 



nnwrtaJn whether TOtiva: ReiHCh re- 
fen to JUS i. 177 ; Sucker- Kenner, Die 
ant. Brotuen tm k. MiLiukabiiiet m 



Ft'ch, pi. 37. 1, 96. 1. 

' Cat. Act. Mw. Br. 717. 

» Cat. Act. Mu>. Bt. 716. 

■ Cat. Act. Mm. Bt. 636. 

7 Curapanoti, il 1. Slie is Hot likely 
3 be AtaUota. 
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figure called the Tubingen bronze 1 . At Delphi was found 
a very ancient statuette of bronze, girt in a loincloth, the 
hands clencht as though holding something; which may be 
meant for a runner 9 . 

Pictorial representations of the act or process appear to 
have been common, although we hear little of them. Some 
such are upon the Corinthian tablets dedicated to Poseidon*: 
a pair of pugilists, riders, and what not. There is a vase 
which shows a youth, carrying a Panathenaic vase and a tablet 
on which a human figure is painted 4 ; one was held in the hand 
of a statue which used to be at Olympia 5 . I do not know 
whether we might venture to explain the scenes on some 
Athenian tablets which remain as due to mythological pre- 
cedent ; otherwise the apotheosis of Hercules might be used by 
some one who could claim connexion with him, to indicate 
labours accomplisht 6 . The painter Nicomachus made a scene 
of Victoria quadrigam in sublime rapiens, in which Victory 
seems to have been driving, and holding a palm 7 . Nothing 
but a more florid group would suffice the imagination of 
Alcibiades, who dedicated two pictures in the Pinacotheca. 
In one, Olympias and Pythias were crowning him ; in the other, 
Nemea was sitting with him upon her knees 8 . One is reminded 
of Pindar's phrase that the victor "falls at the knees of 
Victory 9 ." A similar picture, apparently the memorial of a 
race, is described by Pliny 10 : Nemea palm in hand is seated 

1 Hauser, Jahrb. ii. 95; A A x. 183; 6 Benndorf, pi. iii. : Heracles and 
L. Schwabe, Zur Tiib. Bronze, Jahrb. i. Athena in car. Others are : iv. 1 
163, pi. 9, believes him to be a charioteer, Athena in car, Hermes standing by; 
which is impossible, because (1) the iv. 2, v. 6 Athena meets car ; v. Pro- 
attitude does not suit, (2) he wears a cession of the gods. 

helmet, (3) he stands on a base and 7 Beisch, p. 149. 

therefore did not stand in a chariot. 8 Athenaeus xii. 534 d, e Svo ttIvclkcls 

See fig. 28. dp&q/cev, 'A7Xao0a'iTos ypa<f>fy m u>v 6 

2 BCH xxiii. 620, pi. x., xi. pi* &xe» 'OXi/Aiirid$a koX IIi/0id$a <ttc- 

3 Gaz. Arch. vi. 107 fig. Antike tfxwofoas ainbv, ip Si Sariptp NcawAs rjv 
Denkmaler i. 8. 24. See above, p. 81, KaSrjfUvrj ical iwl tQv yovaxwv aifrrjs 

fig. 17. 'AXtcipidS-qs ; cp. Pans. i. 22. 6. 

« Benndorf, Gr. und Sic. Vatenb., 9 pi n( j. # m# v< 42; nth. ii. 26: 

pi. ix. See fig. 29. vUas iv yotifaaw, 4v dyrcwpeaai TrlTvurv. 

5 Pliny, iSTHxxxiv. 59 Libyn, puerum 10 pii nVj NH xxxv. 27. 

tenentem tabellam. 
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upon a lion, and by her side stands an old man with a staff, 
over whose head hangs a picture or tablet with a two-horse 
car upon it. 

I must not omit to mention that the scene of the contest, 
or something connected with it, is sometimes depicted upon the 
prize (as in a Panathenaic vase', and perhaps the quoits of 
Sicily and Aegina), or upon the base which supported the 
offering. An archaic base from the Athenian Acropolis shows 
a four-horse car*, one from Aegina the pair-car' ; others show 
the Pyrrhic dance'. The well-known base of Bryaxis (4th 
century), which once upheld the memorial of the Athenian 
contest in horsemanship (dffWirao-ui)*, was dedicated by a 
father and two sons. Upon it the hipparch is seen advancing 
at full gallop to receive the prize, a large tripod 8 . A boy on 
a race-horse appears elsewhere'. 

But reliefs independently dedicated form a very large class, 
which I cannot here do more than indicate in its main 
features'. The interpretation of details, the fixing of the 
occasion, and so forth, is still mainly a matter of guess. The 
publication of the whole mass in some handy form would 
probably make it possible to advance a step or two further. 
Meanwhile, it is encouraging to see that most of the existing 
reliefs fall into certain main categories, and that these fit in with 
what we see elsewhere. 

Taking the pieces which seem to be agonistic, we may 
divide them threefold: (i) The Contest, (ii) The Victory and 
Prize, (iii) The Sacrifice or Libation. Each is a different aspect 
of the act or process blest by the deity. 

We shall take first athletic and equestrian contests, and 
secondly those relating to music or the drama. 

(i) The Contest. Part of a chariot and pair in full course, 
found at Cyzicus, is ascribed to the sixth century; but there is 



1 Baumeister, fig. 1156. 
1 Scboue 78; Sybel6741. 

m 6M, i.pl. nvi. : another, 
Sybel 6739. 
• Syhel 6569. 
« X«u. Hipparch. iii. 11. 



* CIA iii. 12H1 d*0i»inwf$ lUra- 
(tycaia Ti iityiXa, 

' AZ xxiv. 139, no. 89 (von Duhn). 

* lleisch 49 ff. lias discussed this 
gronp, and I have borrowed s number 
of examples from his list. 
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no proof that it is votive 1 . Archaic reliefs of the Acropolis 
show similar scenes, one with a shielded person who may 
perhaps be an apobates*. There is no doubt in the case of 
a remarkable Spartan monument. Damonon, who has won 
a number of victories, several of them with the same team, 
dedicates to Athena a pillar recording the victories, with a 
relief of himself driving his quadriga*. 

A group of athletes has also been found with names 
inscribed*. There are representations of Pyrrhic dancers 6 and 
of victors in the torch-race 8 . Some of the scenes are explained 
as referring to victorious apobatae, since the driver is armed 7 . 
The scene may depict various moments of the contest or its 
conclusion. Here the driver is mounting upon his car 8 or 
driving at speed in the race ; or the steeds move at a moderate 
pace, before the start or after the finish 9 . A more solemn pace 
is seen in a tablet from Palermo 10 . Or again, a boy gallops 
past on his racer 11 . Lads leading horses, perhaps victorious 
ephebes, appear on one Attic relief"; a mounted boy on another 11 . 
A horseman leading a group of other horsemen may refer to the 
anthippasia u . A puzzling relief shows two male figures seated, 
of heroic size, betwixt whom is a lad leaning upon a spear, and 
apparently holding the jumping weights 15 . 



1 BCH xviii. 493. Pliny, NH xxxv. 
99, describes a similar piece by Aristides 
the elder. 

9 Acr. Mus. no. 1391 : traces of inscr. 

8 IGA 79; Roberts 264. Aa/Mfrw 
MBrjK€ 'kda.va.lai IIo\tdx<iH w*dd* ravra 
ir' ovSt]* w/jiroKa tQv vvv. rdde ivUai 
Aa}u&va>v run at/rait retfplirraH aurds 
a,»ioxlui> (list)...lW*i7 "EXei teal 6 *Af)( 
A^ia avrdt avtoxlw ivijpwcui Itttois, etc. 

4 Sybel 6154 'Anrylyip, AaKidSrjs t 
*l6ofi€veifS "Orjdevt % kvr... 'Axappctfs. 

8 Sybel 6151 CIA iii. 1286 with 

relief, seven x°f* VTa l' an ^ X°pvy^- 
8 Cat. Ih Mus. 813 (slab) ; CIA ii. 

1221 ; cp. 1229. 

' Cat. flerl. Sc. 725 ; AM xii. 146 ; 
Hull, de Com. Arch. iii. 247; some 
raliefi in Lisbon, see BCH xvi. 325 ff.; 



F-W. 1838. 

8 Sybel 6741. Compare F-W. 1838 
Gazette des beaux arts (1882), 452, 456. 

9 Sybel 6739; cp. Coll. Sab. xxvi.; 
Oropus, Cat. Berl. Sc. 725, and per- 
haps Bull, de Com. Arch. iii. 247 
(Athens) ; cp. Sybel 5128 ; Gall, di 
Firenze, iv. vol. 2, pi. 86. Thebes, 
Le Bas, pi. 92. 2 ; AM. iii. 414 ; Delphi, 
Pomtow, Beitrage zur Topographic von 
Delphi, 107, pi. xii. 32. 

10 Reisch 50. 

11 Terra-cotta from Thera ; BCH v. 
436. Cp. F-W. 1206. 

13 Sybel 307. 

13 F. von Duhn, AZ xxxv. 139 ff., 
no. 88. 

14 Schone 79. 

18 AZ xii. pi. 13. 2. 
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(ii) The Victory and the Prize. The moment of victory is 
anticipated, when Victory throws a wreath on the driver's head 
as he mounts 1 , or flies through the air to place the crown on 
the victor's head, he driving at full speed the while'; or upon 
the head of a victorious steed*. Victory herself may even 
drive the chariot*, or the victor wears a fillet upon his brow'. 
The quadriga, and apparently Victory in it, appears on a curious 
relief dedicated to Hermes and the Nymphs, from Phalerum*. 
Perhaps the deity offers a winged Victory to her worshipper 7 , 
or Victory holds a fillet over his brow". There again stands 
the prize by the hurrying chariot; an amphora in one relief, 
a tripod perhaps in another *. Even the votive tablet appears 
to be depicted in the left-hand corner of the Oropus relief". 
The judge crowns the victorious runner in the torch-race, 
whilst three athletes are grouped near by 1 *; or the whole troupe 
of runners. A fine relief in the British Museum shows a 
company of eight naked youths headed by two men draped, one 
of whom offers a torch to the statue of Artemis Bendis a . 

An Athenian relief assigned to the fifth century combines 
Types i. and ii. There are two divisions: below are fragments 
of two horses; above, a man as it were eugaged in sacrifice". 

(iii) The Sacrifice. I know of no instance which distinctly 
refers to athletic or equestrian contests, although MOM of those 
in which Victory appears may be such. The class of sacrificial 
relief is, however, very large, and as a rule the occasion is not 
clearly indicated 1 *. 



1 Brit. Km. Anr. Marble,, ix. 38. 2. 
■' Cat. Brit. Mu*. Se. 811; cp. 818. 
] Behtine, pi. 18. 80; F-W. 1142; 
.. Sjbel 71)14. 



the 



(nrchaic|. These may refer 
Paiiathriinca. 
11 Bert. Cat. 738. 

C1G 357 \apwi6t »«JJirai yuiuttn- 



' Hiihner, Bildtctrkr in Madrid. *p X Q* ; Hicks, liucr. D. Mat. 
341, 55(1 : Ana. d. HUl. 1689, pi. O, Cat. Brit. Mm. Sr. 813. The 



xli.; 



p. 103 ; Acropoli* Museum 1343. 

* In the Palermo relief, lleisoh 50. 

* "E0. 'A»x< 1893, 108, pi. 9, 10 A. 
' Soh6ne six. 85, iii. 93. 

" AM xiv. 189. lo Hera (Simon). 

* Iteisch 50; Mann. Tavrin. ii. pi. 
nxiii. | DiitBohko. tv. 93, no. 174. 

" Svbel 30H. 061'J, 6741 with biga 



a whisk for sprinkling ; there 
is an altar. 

» Br. Mas. no. 7*; AA xi. 1*3; 
Plat. Rep. i. 1. See C. Smith, Ctau. 
Btrtm, xiii. 330. 

11 yon Duhn, A7, xxxv. 139 ft., no. 
69. 

11 See chap. vitl. 
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We now come to the musical and scenic class, for whi 
direct evidence is scanty. That some dedication was customa 
in the fourth century is clear from what Thcophrastus says 
the Mean Man. " When he wins a prize at the tragedies 
says Theophrastus, "he is content to offer a woolen slab 
Dionysus, with his own name upon it 1 ." Plutarch tells i 
that Themistoeles dedicated a irtW£ rr}« viitiyt, inscribed'; ar 
the same word is used by Aristotle of the victory of Thrasippus 
Simonides also alludes to a dedicatory irivag which he final 
offered after winniug fifty-six prizes'. Now the word irlva 
may he used of an inscribed slab and no more, and we kno 
that the yearly victories were recorded on such slabs. But o 
the other hand, this was done officially, and our authority 
refer to the victor's dedication. Moreover, irtWf is so ofte 
used of reliefs or paintings, that we may assume some sue 
memorial was meant here 6 . At all events, there exist sti 
a certain number of reliefs whose subjects are connected wit 
the stage ; and we may provisionally take these to be the votiv 
offerings of victorious composers, or perhaps actors. 

(i) The Contest. There is a work apparently of Romai 
date, which however seems to imply an earlier Greek original 
where we see a man crowned with ivy and clad in stage costumi 
and buskins, seated upon a kind of throne, and holding u 
sceptre in his right hand. On one side is a boy playing upon 
the flute; on the other what seems to be a dancing girl*. 
Another is a relief in the Lateran. Here a young man, appa- 
rently a portrait figure, sits on a chair, holding a mask in one 
hand, while on the table before him lie two other masks and a 
roll of manuscript. A woman stands beside him in the attitude 
of declamation 7 . A variant of this -typo shows the artist gazing 

' Theo)]hr»fltus, Chnract. xxii.: nmj- iripur eiiWfou Ni -rat 07X00* apu' ewtfii/t. 

g<u Tpa-wSdi* rairiar £irXl*ij» dvafetrat = Tilt; Picture Gallery on the Aero- 

Tijj bmriinf, fnypiijiat c iitoC to ttotm. polis was callwi the I'iimcothecit. Paus. 

* Plat. Them. 5. L 22. 6. 

» Arist. Pol. viii. 6. 1341 1. " Beisoh 56, quoting Cabinet Pour- 

' Simonides, Anth. Pal. li. 213 l(i*l talei, pL xxiviii. ; Mm. Pio-Clrm, 

TdTijioirii, Ziniavli-q, Ijpao ravpavt "d ii. h, it.; WieBeler, Dtnk. tier Wihittn- 

TplrnSai, ttjAt rata' tivMiinai rinua. lotien, iv. 10. 

raee&Kt i' Itupbttra Sttiai&ptvot Jtopi* * Reisch 54. quoting Banndorf and 
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upon a mask which lies in a box before him 1 , or holding one in 
his hand 1 . 

(ii) The Victory and the Prize, A certain number of 
Athena reliefs may belong to thi3 class. The goddess sets 
a garland upon a man's head; she is armed, standing' or 
seated*, sometimes with her owl fluttering near, and wor- 
shippers are present. Similar scenes with armed men may 
represent the victorious hoplite-races 6 . Hints of the same 
origin, in the case of the wreath, appear on Dioscuri reliefs 
from Tareutum*. A relief-fragment from Athens' shows a 
bearded man beside a gigantic tripod, which should he regarded 
as a choregic offering, or perhaps the poet's own"; doubtless 
the offering of the bull, so often coupled with the tripod on 
vase paintings, occupied the missing part of the scene*. In 
yet another scene, beside the man whom we may regard as the 
poet and dedicator is a bearded satyr, who places the tripod 
upon a base": the satyr may be a personification of the 
dithyramb, as such a one is inscribed on a certain vase". A boy 
holding a palm is seen on a late relief standing beside a grown 
man and a herm". 

(iii) The Sacrifice or Libation, The so-called Harpist 
Reliefs are perhaps memorials of a musical victory". On one 
of these the scene is laid before a temple; Apollo, holding the 
lyre in one hand, with the other reaches a bowl towards Victory, 



Schone. LaUraa, no. 487; Wieseier, 
cti. iv. 9 ; Michaelix, Ancient 
ilarblr*. 457 (replica). Sohrciber. Cntt- 
hiil. BitderalUu, v. i, for reasons beat 
known to himself, entitles this Pkilii- 
u trttflotduinim icriptar mrditaiu. 
1 Him. Borbon. iiii.pl. sxi. (Naples); 
Zoega, BantrilUri, pi. ixiv. (Villa 
Albmi). 

* Cat. Bcrl. Sc. 951 (Hellenistic). 

* Sybel 502B. 

1 Sybel 5121 ; Schone 87. 



■ BM I 



:l a. 



as Sybel ,101a save, there is n tripod. 
None is visible in Schiine's sketch. 

» So Simouides in Anth. Pal. ri. 213 
(above, p. 178*)-. 

» Beisch 57. 

" Sybel 3983. 

" AtBtipapPiH. Welcke, Altt Denkm. 
hi. 125, p!. X, 2, quoted by Reiach. 

'- Maas, Jahrli, xi. 102 Q. ; he sug- 
gests for the female Tragedy, Hypo- 
crisis, Pidascalia, the ?4x r 1 of tha 
guild, or what not, 104. Insor, Hpath 



' F-W. 1196 ; SohSoe 83; Wientr 
Vorl.-Bt. viii. pi. x. So the relief with 
Athena and seated men, Schone S3, if 
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who standing beside an altar pours from a jug into the bowl. 
Artemis and Leto follow the god 1 . One found in Euboea, near 
a shrine of Artemis, bears Artemis, Leto, and Apollo with 
a male worshipper*. Much the same type is seen in the rest of 
this class. An Attic relief of the fourth century was dedicated 
by an actors' guild to Dionysus. A draped female figure, 
probably a personification, holds a tragic mask, and three more 
masks hang on the wall; a boy is engaged in libation, and 
there are traces of a male figure, perhaps Dionysus himself 3 . 

The Sacrifice proper may be rendered in some of those 
indeterminate scenes where Victory sacrifices a bull. Less 
obscure is a relief from Coropi, where a male deity, perhaps 
Dionysus, holds a cup, and by him stand sixteen men (the 
choregus, that is, and his chorus), whilst a boy leads a pig to 
the altar 4 . 

The Sacrifice proper is often replaced by the Feast scheme, 
which we have already considered. Here the type has clearly 
become traditional, and that it is votive is attested by an 
Athenian example which bears the inscription of a choregus 8 . 
Another appears to be the dedication of a poet 6 . An old man, 
crowned with ivy, whose features are distinctive enough to be 
a portrait, reclines on a couch. At his feet sits a maiden, and 
before them is a table laden with light food ; a lad pours wine 
for the banqueters. To them enters the youthful Dionysus, 
holding a thyrsus, and a snake appears on the scene. The 
female figure is probably allegorical 7 , Poesy or Comedy perhaps, 
as she probably is in a relief of the fourth century not dissimilar. 
Here the reclining male figure may be Dionysus himself; 
the female wears a fawn-skin. Hard by stand three actors, in 
* stage dress and masks ; and the inscription has been interpreted 
as liaiBrja (i.e. IlatSeia) 8 . A large class of reliefs, which have 

1 Cat. Berl. Sc. 921 (archaistic : im- • F-W. 1843 ; AZ xxxix. 271, pi. 14 

perial age) ; F-W. 427 ff. (Louvre). 

» *B0. 'A/>x- 1900, p. 4, pi. 2 (4th 7 So in the Decree relief F-W. 1181 

century). the figure is Etsra£{a. 

» Cat. Berl. Sc. 948; cp. 1055—6. 8 F-W. 1135. The reading is very 

4 Reiseh, p. 124, fig. 12. unlikely to be right, but it is clear that 

• Milchhofer, Jahrb. d. Inst. ii. 27 ls : the female has something to do with 

Avalai ' AiroXkodibpov xopayw. Dionysus. 
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been interpreted without good reason as the visit of Dionysus 
to Icarius, show the god, sometimes with satyrs in company, 
breaking in upon a scene of feasting. Masks are also some- 
times represented in these scenes; and taking all points into 
consideration, it is possible that they were the votive tablets of 
poets or actors 1 . Dionysus and Victory are found on a tripod 
base which once stood in the Street of Tripods'. 

These examples do not by any means end the tale of scenic 
dedications, but the most part give no hint of the object 
dedicated. We may fairly assume, however, that since these 
dedications, ranging from the earliest times to the Roman 
empire, from Sicily to the Crimea, from Macedon to Crete, 
fall into a few well-defined classes, those which have perisht 
belonged to some of them. A few early examples may be here 
added. There is an archaic pillar from the Argive Heraeum, 
inscribed with a dedication, and mentioning Nemean and other 
games'. Aristocrats sou of Scelius made a dedication at 
Athens'; there are records of a chariot- victory at EleusiB*, 
and at Athens of the victory of Alcibius, a ffotut from Nasus 
in Asia Minor*. There is a dedication to the Twelve Gods for 
Isthmian and Nemean victories'; and the offering of Phayllus, 
thrice Pythian victor 1 ; and a pillar on which can be dis- 
tinguish an allusion to the games'. Plato also speaks of 
dedications made for such victories". 

In the fourth and succeeding centuries we meet still with 
victories in the great games : Hegestratus conquers at Nemea" ; 
DiopiMHHM wins the youths' pancratium at the Isthmus, and he 
mentions with pride a success of his grandfather's"; another 
man, whose name has been lost, wins the pair-horse race at 
Olympia". another is victor in the three remaining celebra- 
tions". The allusions to these games become fewer, however, 



1 F-W. 1614, 1843, 21*9, etc. ; Ca 
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91, 373 


' A.I A ix, 851 Tmo«-\0w'fr^*(. 


bfthm. 




' CIA i. 422. 


'• Plato, Lam 966 




■ CIA L 419. 


11 CIA ii. 3. 130O. 




« CtA i 367. 


" CIA ii. 3. 1301. 




' CIA i. 420. 


« CIA ii. 3. 1303. 




* CIA i*. 1. 378"*. see Herod, -ri 


H CIA ii. 9. 1304. 
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though we do find the weptciamwf^ quite late 1 : and the interest 
m diverted to a bout of minor celebrations which spring up else- 
where. The Panathenaea is always with us*, and the ' Argive 
shield ' is not uncommon* ; bat along with them come Ephesia, 
Claria, and Iliaea 4 , Eleusinia*, Amphiarea', Trophonia in 
Lebadea, Dionysia 7 , Tbargelia", and Naa in Dodona 9 , Delia, 
Soteria", Heraclea in Thebes". During the Roman period we 
find the Thesea* Epitaphia", Hephaestea M , Charitesia in Orcho- 
menus", even Panellenia, Hadrianea, Eusebea, and Capitolea* 
The events in these are often athletic, bat oftener still of other 
types which will shortly engage oar attention. 

Outside Attica the records are less complete, but they suffice 
to show that the victor's pride was as great, and his gratitude 
acknowledged in the same way, all over the Greek world. An 
ancient inscription of Argos describes how Aeschyllus won the 
stadium four times, and the race in armour thrice, at the home 
games, for which he dedicated to the Dioscuri a slab depicting 
them in relief 17 . A Theban pancratiast erects a memorial to 
bis Pythian victory at home 1 *. Another has won the boxing 
at the Trophonia, Coriasia, and Poseidea 19 . A redoubtable boxer 
of the second century has twelve victories to his credit* , and 
another athlete of three or four centuries later no less than 
twenty-four 21 . A man of Tegea wins forty-three victories in 
racing on foot or on horseback, including the Asclepiea, Lycaea, 
Hecatombaea, and Basilea 3 . A Delphian records victories at 
Olympia, Nemea, the Isthmia and the Pythia*. Victories are 
also still recorded in Sparta 94 . An Athenian commemorates at 

I CIA iii. addenda 758 a ; cp. ii. 3. la CIA iii. 107. 
1S19, 1828. » CIA iii. 108, 110. 

8 CIA ii. 3. 1289, 1802, 1304, 1314, ,4 CIA iii. 111. ' 

1818, 1819. 15 CIA iii. 115. 

» CIA ii. 8. 1320 ; iii. 116, 127. w CIA iii. 128. 

4 CIA ii. 8. 1811. " IGA 37. 

8 CIA ii. 8. 1818, 1816. 18 IGS i. 2533, Add. p. 749. 

• CIA ii. 8. 1812. *» IGS i. 47. 
' CIA ii. 8. 1314. » IGS i. 48. 

• CIA ii. 8. 1302. ffl IGS i. 49: age of the Antonines. 

• CIA ii. 8. 1318. « CIG 1515. 
10 CIA ii. 8. 1819. » CIG 1715. 

II CIA ii. 8. 1828. * CIG 1397, 1418, 1480. 
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Oropus his victoiy in casting the javelin on horseback'. A 
victor of Elatca mentions eight victories, the Nemean amongst 
them'. Victors of Megara dedicate some building at home for 
victories abroad". So too with the island communities. Doro- 
cleidas of Thera wins the boxing and pancratium, and dedicates 
a thank-offering to Hermes and Heracles*. A Rhodian wrestler 
commemorates his success at half-a-dozen places, including 
Nemea and Delphi 1 ; others a victory with a chariot in Otympia', 
a pancratium 7 , and so forth. In Asia Minor the same features 
offer themselves*. 

The variety of local games wilt not fail to have struck 
the reader in examining the inscriptions quoted above. And 
along with the new Games new kinds of contests come into 
notice. At Delos, for example, we find recorded the regu- 
lations for a yearly feast, probably that called the Coressia'. 
The youths are to be carefully trained, and fined for absence 
in the final contest there are prizes for shooting with the bow, 
(1) a bow and full quiver, (2) a bow; for casting the javelin, 

(1) three javelins and a Trepi*e<paWa, (2) three javelii 
the learatreXTatpiTTfi receives (1) a TrtpixerfiaXata and kovtov, 

(2) a kovtoi; the leader of a torch-race, a shield; and boys, 
a portion of meat. These contests of the youths on entering 
manhood were customary also elsewhere. In Athens'" the 
ephebes appear to have been educated by the state for military 
purposes. We have no record of their organisation, if there was 
any, in the fifth century, and it is now generally believed to 
belong to the fourth, from which time the inscriptions go on for 
some six hundred yeans, In the fourth and third centuries the 
military spirit gives way before a growing interest in things 
intellectual or artistic. In the fourth century they were under 



1 tOS i. 444. 

> /«.S-iii. 1. 138[Rrmmna 

» IGSi. 47; op. 48, 41). 

• IG1 iii. .Tii. rif j 39(1, AMhoL Ap- 
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the charge of Sophronistae 1 , who at the end of this period were 
themselves subordinate to a Cosmetes*. During the same 
period we find two Paedotribae* who managed the gymnastic 
part of the youths' training, assisted by other officials for the 
bow, the javelin, the catapult, or other arms 4 . They cele- 
brated feasts with appropriate competitions, including races and 
regattas. Athenaeus tells us that the prize for the foot-race 
was a tevXij;*. At the end of their time it was customary to 
pass votes of thanks to the officials, whose statues or busts were 
put up in the Gymnasium*; and reliefs have been found, which 
appear to have been dedicated on such occasions, bearing 
representations of the boat-races or athletic exercises 7 . Similar 
institutions are recorded for all parts of the Greek world: 
Megara, Peloponnese, Boeotia, Euboea, Thessaly, Thrace and 
Macedon, Chios, Cyprus, Corcyra, Cos, Delos, Icaria, Kaxos, Pares, 
Rhodes, Samos, Tenos, Thera, the chief cities of Sicily and 
Asia Minor, Cyrene, and Massalia*. Amongst the competitions 
of later days, which we may assume to have been practised by 
this class, are reading, painting, calligraphy, general progress, 
and others which are hard to interpret, besides various kinds of 
musical and dramatic competitions 9 . As regards the more 
general competitions, an inscription of Aphrodisias 10 mentions 
the trumpeter, herald, encomiast, in addition to others more 
familiar. Mention is made of the erecting of statues for the 
victors". In the commemoration of these victories, the old 



1 BCH ziii. 283 ; represented on a 
relief, D. and S. fig. 2679; CIA iii. 
1152. 

» AM iv. 326. 

» Ariflt. Ath. Pol. 42. 

4 CIA ii. 471 ArXo/iix *! <UwTwnfr, 
Tof6nyf, d^rrjs ; Arist. Z.c. 

6 Athenaeus zi. 495 r l$+\$uv 8p6nos • 
6 Piicfaaf Xa/x/Sdrei kvXiko. tt\v Xtyo/Urrir 
xevrairXdav Kal KUfidfci ficrb xopov. 

• A fine series in the Athenian Na- 
tional Museum. Cp. CIA ii. 466, 480, 
etc. 

7 D. and S. figs. 2681, 2682. To 
Heracles (Bom. date), CIA iii. 119. 

8 References in D. and S. p. 634. 



9 xncofioXrp irTardduxris, drayvwoit, 
ToXv/xaBla, £(jjypa<t>la f KaXXiypcupia, 
\ffdkfi6*t KtBapuTfjUrt, KiBapytila, f>i>0fio- 
ypa<f>la, KOJ/Mf&ia, rpaytpdla, ncXoypa<f>la: 
CIO 3088 (Teos). The drayvuxTTrp was 
probably a priest who recited the for- 
mula. See list of Spartan officials in 
Collitz iii. 4440. 

10 aa\TiyirHjs, *%>"£> ivK<i>fuoyp&4>ot t 
woiriHjs, ireuf KiBapaitdos, TlvBioi avXr)- 
rtyf, kukXioi avXijH}s, TpayuH&ot, icwfuai- 
86s, ypanfiarcts, T<WTjyvpidpxv*> X°P a ^' 
Xtjs, xopo*i0apof, fupP^XWi odrvpoi, and 
athletics: CIG 2758. 

11 Ephesus orftpcarra* rots dyajriaraU 
oratrHjaarra: CIG 2954; cp. 2758 Jin. 
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simplicity of dedication is quite gone. The statues become 
practically honorific, and although the old formula is used, they 
are placed in the gymnasium or elsewhere ; whilst the word has 
so far lost its old meaning, that a sacred month may be said 
uvaieeUrOat tjj( demt'. So too the victors no longer dedicate 
their offering out of pure thankfulness of heart. The in- 
scriptions, with their long list of distinctions and their carven 
wreaths, become a meaiiB of advertisement or self-glorifi- 
cation. Finally, the offering becomes compulsory, aDd is 
looked on by the temple officials as a source of revenue 3 . 

In reviewing the dedications of this chapter the reader 
will be struck with certain contrasts as against those of other 
kinds. There is no dedicating of shrines, divine statues, or 
Victories. The only thing of the kind I have met with is 
a couple of model shrines of bronze, offered by Myron tyrant 
of Sicyon for an Olympian victory in 648 s . Victory appears in 
groups, but not alone, unless it be implied in a late inscription of 
Tegea which records victories in the games*. A dedication 
which I am at a loss to explain is the fi!)\a of latter-day 
Athens*. Another freak is the slab with a shaggy head 
in relief, dedicated with a set of verses to the Muses at 
Thespiae*. Stratonicus the musician plays with the dedicatory 
idea when he sets up a trophy in the Asclepieum, after 
vanquishing his rivals at Sicyon, and labels it "Stratonicus from 
the bad harpists'." 

In this chapter we see the old simplicity and devotion being 
gradually overlaid with ostentation and show, until nothing 
else remains. The beginnings perhaps are earlier here than 
elsewhere ; and the seed of degradation which lay in the 
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dedication of athlete statues began to sprout, it may be in the 
sixth century; but the critical point, or rather perhaps the 
point where the new spirit stood revealed to itself, was in the 
fourth. The lowest pitch of degradation, and the highest point 
of self-glorification, is reached in that hideous monument of 
Porphyrius, victor in the chariot-race at Constantinople. In 
that monument piety there is none ; but every feat of the victor 
is represented in artistic style as bad as its taste, and we 
leave him with relief to enjoy the applause of a shouting 
populace 1 . 

1 AM v. 294ff.pLxvi. 
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XAlpoic &.N&.1 TTaiHON, 6c meieic Tpikkhc 

KAi Ku>M r^1K£'*" KHnllAYpON 4JKHK4C. 

Hebodas iv. 1. 
noMol Toyri^ Aqyc&me'noi oiJ>B&\moyc exomIcamto, noAAol le 

niONT«C CTEpNON I&9HCAN IMkl TO ^NirKAToN nNEt«6 ftntA&BON, T(IlN 

Ae ndiAC EJtipBujce, t&n ie £AAo ti, hAh le tic mil>N el (UJkonoy 

<()(ji»NflN £.<t>HKen. 

ABWTIDES, Lie to <f>ijiaii Tav '.WitXijirioi), 445. 

We have seen reason to believe that the cult of heroic 
spirits was widespread on Greek soil, and prevailed from the 
earliest to the latest times. They were propitiated or worshipt 
as beings of great and mysterious powers, and as such likely 
to be useful both in their general influence on the daily life 
and in occasional times of need. In their first aspect we find 
recurrent feasts held in their honour, and memorial offerings 
of these feasts dedicated, whilst tithes or first fruits are some- 
times offered to them; nor have there been wanting some 
indications that they were approached in time of need. All 
inscriptions which mention the vow or prayer imply help given 
in Bome such time 1 . We have seen that the hero-shrines may be 
supposed to have had much the same part in the national worship 
as the scattered chapels of to-day ; they would be the natural 
places for use of the country folk who lived afar from large cities. 
In the cities themselves ancient shrines of this sort would 
reinaiu by tradition when new manners had come in, just as 
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Holywell so long remained in London, or Barnwell still remains 
in Cambridge 1 , as the well of divination remained and still 
remains in Patrae*, or like the shrines of Amynos and the Hero 
Physician in ancient Athens'. Bat side by side with this 
ancient popular worship grew up the cult of the great gods ; 
and it usually happened that the gods were invoked for the 
same purposes as the heroes were, aud under similar titles. 
Zeus is connected with the underworld as Catachthonios 4 , and 
he is also Meilichios* and Soter*. Apollo is Alexicacos 7 and 
latros 8 ; Artemis is Soteira 9 , and so is Demeter 10 ; Dionysus is 
also latros 11 ; Athena is Hygieia, Health 13 . The worshipper in 
offering his prayer adds naturally such titles as these, to indicate 
the manifestation of the divine power which he desires. Indeed, 
he goes into detail so far, that when about to sacrifice he may 
invoke the hero as Flycatcher 11 , or Zeus as Averter of Flies 14 . 
No less naturally does he address his prayer for protection to the 
patron deity of his city, who may be supposed to be most 
powerful there ; and if at the same time he addresses the local 
hero, that is but prudence". 



1 I have known a person send to 
Barnwell for water in case of sickness, 
for superstitious reasons. 

2 Paus. vii. 21. 12. There is a well 
there still held in repute, close by 
St Andrew's Church, which therefore 
probably covers the site of Demeter's 
temple. 

» Demosth. xix. 249, CIA ii 403. 
We see, in fact, Asclepius and Amynus 
worshipt together in this shrine: 
AM xviii. 234. 

4 //. ix. 457 ; Hesiod, Op. 465. 

8 BCH vii. 407. 

6 Aesch. Suppl. 26. 

7 Paus. i. 3. 4. Dedication to Zeus 
Eubuleus in Amorgos: AM i. 331. To 
Zeus Asclepius CIO 1198. 

8 Arist. Birds 584, cp. Kaibel Ep. Or. 
798. 1 Itfrijpi vogujv. 

9 Anth. Pal vi. 267. 1. Farnell 
ii. 585. A dedication to her by this title 
comes from Phocis: Collitz ii. 1528. 



10 Arist. Frogs 378 ; she is also Chtho- 
nia: CIO 1198. 

11 Kock, Com. Frag. iii. p. 423. 

12 Ancient worship on the Acropolis. 
Farnell, i. 316. Cp. Aristides ii 25 
'Adrpralwv oi r/>e<r/9</rarot kcu 'Tytelat 

18 Paus. ix. 26. 7 Aliphera. 

14 Paus. v. 14. 1 Elis. 

15 Very few of the old Acropolis dedi- 
cations can be referred to sickness. 
I have noted two ancient ones from the 
Acropolis: CIA i. 362, iv. 1. p. 79 
Eti<pp6vios Kepajxevs iKurlav'Tyicicu. Kar. 
96 'Aftpfuoi rrji 'AOrivalai ttjl ' Ty teltu. 
Several have uWp (49, 189, 238, 246), 
but this formula may be used of an 
ordinary tithe or firstfruit (238). We 
may infer that the people visited latros 
or Amynus in that case. Perhaps 
Pericles' own dedication was made 
on purpose to assist in transferring the 
popular allegiance. 
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It is chiefly sickness, danger, or sudden calamity which 
directs the soul to the unseen powers; and these are the special 
occasions when the ancient Greek paid his vows or exprest his 
gratitude. One constant and pressing source of danger was 
war, but the (Judications connected with war have been already 
dealt with ; in this chapter we shall take the rest, and chiefly 
the vows and dedications made in time of sickness. This it so 
happens is the easier, because in early times certain divinities 
had coine to be regarded as specially powerful against the ills 
which the flesh iB heir to. We have already seen that the 
protective power of the heroes was quite general; but as the 
great gods relieved them of responsibility in their more public 
and striking aspects, the private function of alleviating the 
paius of sickness became tlieir peculiar care, and in particular 
devolved upon two or three personages who by accident or 
otherwise achieved notable fame. 

In accordance with the principle suggested in the last 
paragraph, public offerings for deliverance from plague and 
pestilence are generally dedicated to one of the great gods. 
Epimenides, summoned to Athens in time of pestilence, is said 
to have cleansed the city, and built a shrine of the Eumenides'. 
Three temples are referred to afterclaps of the great plague 
at Athens (430 — 427). One is the romantic fane of Apollo 
the Helper, erected among the mountains at Bassae by the 
village of Phigalea, and looking down over the Messenian plain 
to far distant Ithome*. Next comes the temple of Apollo 
Healer at Elis 1 ; and last that of Pan Deliverer in Troezen, 
who had revealed to the city magistrates iu a dream how they 
might heal the plague*. A public dedication of some statue 
to Athena Hygieia exists, but this is too trifling to refer to the 
great plague*. There seems to have been a temple and statue 
of Heracles Averter of III, dedicated in the detne Melite whilst 



> Eudocia.no. 349; TwnjcprCt 6iw 
Upir iiMiif tr Kpyrv ISpCeaTo, 

* 'Sirtfcriput: Pans. »iii. tt.7. The 
architect was Ictinus, who built the 
Parthenon, and the style favours a 
date later than 131. 



" Pans. vi. S4, 6. 

• Paua. ii. 32. 6. We have no means 
of determining the date of the last 

» CU i. 835, K«t. 96 (above, 
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\w y\*£w wh8 raging 1 . Early in the fifth century Hermes was 

**bt lo have avortcd a plague at Tanagra by carrying a ram 

Jtlvut I ho walls; and in gratitude the people caused Calamis to 

*t**ko thotu a statue of Hermes the Ram-bearer*. In similar 

%WtUjgvv tho poople of Cleone, in obedience to an oracle, sacrificed 

HI ho £\mt to the sun; and when the plague was stayed, they 

tKnhoatod a bronze he-goat to Apollo at Delphi 8 . Statues of 

Al**llo Avortor of Mischief, by Calamis 4 , and of Heracles under 

|ho minio title, by Ageladas 5 , which existed at Athens, may be 

tvtorrod to a similar origin. Indications are not wanting that 

tlw ^rnrticu continued later; one such is a hymn composed and 

MINK to Asclepius on deliverance from a noisome pestilence*. 

Tho name practice holds for other dire visitations. Deliver- 
ing from a plague of locusts was recognised by a statue of 
l^nniNt Apollo, attributed to Pheidias 7 . Perhaps the cult of 
Mount) Apollo iu the Troad was originally due to a plague 
of mice, although it may be propitiatory or even totemistic 8 . 
Thore was a statue of Earth praying for rain on the Athenian 
Acropolis, dedicated therefore probably to Athena, which com- 
memorated a drought 9 . We do not know the date of this, but 
Pausanias would have heard more about it if it had been near 
his own day ; and if not, the dedication may be illustrated by 
an inscription on the rock, of the first or second century after 
Christ, which mentions Earth the Fruitful 10 . We read of another 



1 Schol. Arist. Frogs 501 rj 8e ISpwru 
iyirero *ar& rov fiiyap \oipuov, o0€P koX 
iwavaaro rj v6<ro*. 

9 Kf*o<p6pos: Pans. ix. 22. 1. The 
typo will meet us again ; it occurs also 
on coins, Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
116, pi. X. x. xii. The story seems to 
be an attempt to explain the type, but 
is pood evidence for all that. 

3 Pans. x. 11. 5; see Frazer's note 
for connexion of Apollo with the goat. 

4 Paus. i. 8. 4 'AXe^Koucof, wrongly 
aligned to the plague of 430 — 27. 
Calamis riourisht 500 — 160. Apollo 
was also Healer in Elis: Paus. vi. 



24.6. 

5 Schol. Arist. Frogs 504. 

6 CIA iii. 171. 

7 llapvowtos: Paus. i. 24. 8. 

8 2fw>0efa: Paus. x. 12. 5. Votive 
bronze mice have been found in Pales- 
tine : M. Thomas, Two Years in Palestine 
(1899), 6. The reader will recall the 
cult of the Brazen Serpent, Numbers 
xxi. 9; and the mice in the Ark, 
1 Samuel vi. 5. 

• Paus. i. 24. 3. 

10 yrj% Kaprcxpopov irarA fju&Tcla* CIA 
iii. 166. The Delphic oracle orders 
sacrifice to Ge Carpophores and Posei- 
don Asphaleios, Collitz ii. 2970. 
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great drought that fell over all Greece, so that envoys were sent 
to Delphi to enquire what help there might be. They were 
instructed to propitiate Zeus by means of Aeacus as inter- 
mediary, and messengers were sent to Aeacus asking his aid. 
By prayers and sacrifices to Zeus Panhellenian the drought was 
stayed ; and the Aeginetans set up images of their envoys in a 
precinct called the Aeaceum'. 

Such offerings were most naturally promised beforehand 
and paid on deliverance, but they were occasionally made in 
faith while the devastation went on. Thus during a flood of 
the Eu rotas, an oracle commanded the Spartans to build a 
temple to Hera Protectress, which they did'. To avert from 
their vines the baleful influence of the constellation called the 
Goat, the Phliasians dedicated a bronze goat in the market 
place'. To end a barrenness in the earth, the Epidaurians set 
up statues of Damia and Auxesia, personifications of Subduing 
and Increase*. 

There are not wanting private dedications to the gods for 
healing and deliverance. Alyattes the Lydian, early in the 
sixth century, offered at Delphi for the cure of a disease a great 
silver bowl, with a stand of welded iron, which struck the 
imagination of Herodotus*. A relief dedicated to Athena seems 
to acknowledge help of this sort", and perhaps another to Paean 
Apollo is of the same class 7 . Pericles we know dedicated a 
statue to Athena Hygieia, for saving the life of a workman 
who fell from a scaffolding there 8 . Demeter was a healer at 



1 Pans, ii, 29. 7. 


Athenian people. See for Ath. Hyg., 


1 'r»ipx"f' a: p » ua - "■• 13 - fl - 
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Eleusis 1 ; and when Asclepius came to Athens he must needs 
be initiated into the mysteries and so be affiliated to her 1 . 
She appears to have had the same function elsewhere*. 
Artemis Lye was invoked for sickness in Sicily 4 ; Artemis 
Oulia and Apollo Oulios at Lindos in Rhodes*, and at Miletus 6 . 
Appeals in sickness are made to Lathrie 7 and to Cytherea 8 . 
Micythus of Rhegium, who in his son's sickness had spent 
much on many physicians without avail, dedicated at Olympia 
a number of statues and other offerings " to all gods and god- 
dessesV The Mothers in Sicily 10 , Hecate 11 , Cybele", and Men M 
are appealed to in sickness, and a river is called Saviour 14 . The 
oracle at Dodona, and doubtless not only that oracle, was con- 
sulted in the same case 19 . Perhaps Good Luck and the Good 
Daemon may be added to the list. 

But although the greater gods were a present help in time 
of danger, if they could be prevailed on to act, a being of humbler 
origin won the highest fame in this sphere, and finally himself 
attained to divine honours. This was Asclepius. 

All indications point to Thessaly as the original home of 
Asclepius 16 . He was the founder and deified ancestor of the 
Phlegyae and Minyae, the ruling class in Tricca and one 
or two neighbouring towns. In Homer he is neither god nor 
hero, and his two sons, Podaleirius and Machaon, are mentioned 



1 iMxx. 361. She was recognised 
in the Asclepieum, and at Epidaurus ; 
p. 366—6. 

2 'E<j>. 'Apx- 1894, p. 171. Herodes, 
who brought Asclepius to Athens, 
dedicated the god's statue on this oc- 
casion as a mystic. 

3 See below for the marble breasts at 
Cnidus, p. 216. Artemidorus, Oneirocr. 
ii. 39: Awfrrrfp tcSprj teal "Iaicx * T °v* 
vogouvtcls dvurraai kwL au$ov<n. Belief 
from Philippopolis Overb. Kunstmyth. 
pi. 1 and 7 inrkp ttjs bpdaews 0e£ Aij- 
fx^Tpi 5u)pov, Anth. Pal. ix. 293. 

4 Diomed. iii. p. 483, Probus on 
Virgil, Eel. p. 2. 28 (Keil); cp. Anth. 
Pal. vi. 240, Theognis 484. 

5 IGI i 834 s , cp. CIO 2566. 



6 Macrob. i. 17. 

7 Anth. Pal. vi. 300. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 190. 

• Herod, vii. 170, Pans. v. 26, IGA 
532. Cp. Newton, Branch, p. 751, 
no. 32: xapt<rr«a, ira<rt BeoU, deparev- 
Ocls. 

10 Diod. iv. 80. 

11 IGI i. 958 Upa <rwr«pa, A.-E. 
Mitth. xviii. 4, Roberts 242 a. 

18 AM xxi. 292, CIA iii. 134. 

13 BCH xx. 75, etc. 

14 Herod, viii. 138. 
u Collitz iii. 3407*. 

16 The account of Asclepius is based 
on the articles in Pauly-Wissowa and 
Boecher. See also Preller, Gr. Myth. 
514 ff. 
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in the Catalogue of the Ships 1 . If there were legends connect- 
ing him with Measenia and Arcadia, these rest on later authority, 
and were doubtless local attempts to claim him when he had 
become famous. The Arcadian legend makes Apollo his father, 
which alone is enough to condemn it 1 : this is just one of those 
attempts which we not seldom find, to make the pantheon 
symmetrical, by reconciling conflicting claims, Strabo follows 
the general opinion of antiquity in calling the shrine of Tricca 
"the oldest and most famous" of those which Asclepius had'. 
Cheiron was his teacher, and Cheiron stands as the embodiment 
of all natural lore, woodcraft, and herb simples*. On the mount 
Pelion, where he got all his master could teach him, Asclepius 
first associated himself (we are told) with the serpent, which 
afterwards became his attendant and attribute. He is still 
a man, if a mighty and wise man, and his death by the bolt 
of Zeus is not consistent with any higher character. After 
death he becomes a hero, famed for his healing powers, and 
a chthonian oracle. 

With the wanderings of his clan, in their career of migration 
or conquest, Asclepius gradually moves southwards, and we find 
him next in Boeotia and Phocis. Here he comes into conflict 
with Apollo: the god proves victor, but their feud is reconciled 
by the legend which makes Asclepius son of Apollo by Coronis, 
who should be faithless to her husband. We next see traces of 
Asclepius in the Peloponnese, in Titane and Arcadia. Messenia 
claims him for her own, and warps the legend to suit her claim. 
Finally he appears in several parts of Argolis, and particularly 
in the great shrine which afterwards became most famous. 
That the Epidaurian shrine is one of the latest is shown by 
the fact that the legends have changed under the influence 
of Delphi, and have forgotten their origin at Tricca'. From 
Epidaurus, now become his head quarters, came a number of 
Chief of these were : ( 1 ) Sicyon, at a date unknown ; 



1 11. ii. 739— 33; Machaon again 11. 


■ Maieatian Apollo was apparently 


iv, 200, Sift, etc. 


united with him here: Cavradiun, 


! Pans, ii. 26. 4. 


FouilU, d'Epid. i. 76, no. 385. 


' Stntbo p. 137. 




* It. iv. 202, 319) Marmhardt, li'ald 


Julian, Adv. Chriit. p. 197. 
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(2) Athens, founded in 420; (3) Balagrae in the Cyrenaica; 
(4) Epidaurus Limera; (5) Cos, thoogh Herodas will have it 
the cult came straight from Tricca 1 ; (6) Naupactus, about 300; 
(7) Tarentum ; (8) perhaps Syracuse ; (9) Pergamos ; (10) Rome. 
Besides these he is found at Clazomenae, Delos*, Teos, and 
Phocaea, and cults connected with him at many other places. 

By this time Asclepios has become a full-fledged god, and 
his family has increased and multiplied. His sons Machaon 
and Podaleirius belong, as we have seen, to the earliest period 
of the legend; but he has now more, whose names indicate 
personifications of his powers, Ianiscus and Alexenor 8 , and 
Euamerion also called Telesphorus or Acesis*. A blooming 
bevy of daughters has also sprung up around him, Iaso, Aceso, 
Aegle, and Panaceia*, together with the more general personi- 
fication Hygieia or Health. The last is assumed by some to be 
not a daughter, but an independent personification, which was 
naturally associated with him and then became younger to suit 
her new character 4 : the cult of Athena Hygieia makes for 
this view. His wife's name is differently given as Xanthe, 
Lampetie, Aglaie, or Hipponoe 7 . 

Amphiaraus in some points resembles Asclepius. He ap- 
pears in legend as a doughty hero, who took part in adventures 
such as the hunt of the Calydonian Boar 8 , the voyage of the 
Argo*, and through the covetousness of his wife Eriphyle, who 
accepted the famous necklace as a bribe, in the war of the 
Seven Against Thebes 10 . Fleeing before his foes in his chariot, 
drawn by the two renowned horses Thoas and Dido, he was about 
to be overtaken, when Zeus cleft the earth with a thunderbolt 
and he plunged in. Hence arose the great shrine of Amphiaraus 
at Oropus near Thebes, the seat of an oracle and a health resort, 
where the heroized seer gave responses and healed the sick". 

1 Herodas ii. 97. p. 28 (Teubn.). 

8 Bail vi. 343" xvi. pi. vi. * Roscher i. 621 c. 

3 Schol. Arist. Plut. 701. * Apoil. i. 8. 2. 

* Paus. i. 11. 7. 9 Apoll. i. 9. 16. 

8 Schol. Arist. Plut. 701 ; Suid. s.v. » Apoll. i. 9. 13, iii. 6. 2. 

} 11ti6vi). u He received the gift of divination 

6 Kftrte, AM xviii. 250. She is by sleeping one night in the •* House of 

called daughter of Asclepius by Eudocia, Divination" at Phlins, Pans. ii. 13. 7. 
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Amphiaraus was not, like A3clepius, a colonising deity 1 , 
communication became easier, patients made it i 
practice to visit shrines of repute, which thus became health- 
resorts and places of pleasure not unlike the Buths or the Wells 
of eighteenth-century England. Moreover, Amphiaraus had 
not the advantage of belonging to a wandering clan ; and 
when the time of his fame arrived, it was too late for colonising : 
he had been outstript by his rival*. Like Asclepius, Amphiaraus 
in time becomes a god. first recognised by the Oropians but 
afterwards by all the Greeks 1 . 

It is with these two deities we shall h;ive chiefly to do in 
the following pages ; but it will be convenient to collect at the 
same time such instances of thank-offerings to other goda as 
come within the scope of this chapter. In the Roman age we 
find a large number of new rivals for fame as healers and 
deliverers, especially Men and Anaitis in Asia Minor, Sarapis in 
Egypt and in Greece. But by this time the old ideas had lost 
their significance, and such examples will only he adduced for 
illustration. For the same purpose I shall refer to Cybele, 
Hecate and others, whose functions were not restricted to healing. 
Hecate, indeed, with or without a consort, had sometimes 
a special power in this department. A throne cut out of the 
rock is dedicated to her in Rhodes as Saviour*, and in the 
island of Chalce a similar throne is ascribed to her*. 

Three shrines are chiefly important for our survey: those of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus and at Athens, and that of Amphiaraus 
in Boeotia. Each of these fills up a gap in the record, and 
from the three we are able to piece together a fairly complete 
account' of the cult. We may assume that the practice at 
Athens and at Epidaurus did not materially differ ; and the 
points peculiar to the third will be noted in their place. 

The story how the Asclepieum at Athens was founded is 



1 He only colonised Byzantium ; but 
he bad another nhritie at Rhamnus. 

' The Tbebiui oracle km Tery old, 
hut Die sanctuary of Oropns seema to 
dale only from tbo fifth century. 
(Fnuer on Paus. ii. 8. 3.) For dream- 
oracles Amphiaraus waa utorahipt all 



through Greek history. 

1 P»ns. i. 34. 2. 

1 IQl 1. 914 ltp& a&rapa 
$w<T<p6pot eivoSla. 

' IQl i. 958 Aiii, 'Eiton)! 
Miith. xviii. *. For Cybele 
Ui. 134. 
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interesting and instructive in more ways than one, and fortu- 
nately we have a full account of it 1 . In founding a new shrine 
the custom of the Epidaurian priests was to send out one of the 
sacred snakes' from their sanctuary. Pausanias describes how 
Asclepius came to Sicyon under the form of a snake, in 
a car drawn by a pair of mules*. The same thing is told 
of the founding of Epidaurus Limera 4 , and of the temple 
on the Tiber Island at Rome 5 . So when Telemachus of 
Acharnae proposed to found the Athenian shrine, in the year 
420, the same procession of snake and car may be assumed 6 . 
Asclepius then, or the priest perhaps or even the serpent, in 
place of him, was actually initiated into the Mysteries at 
Eleusis, and a statue was set up on that occasion 7 . The priest- 
hood of the Goddesses appears to have welcomed him at first, 
it may be in the hope of retaining him in their shrine; but 
when it appeared that Telemachus was for building a new 
shrine at Athens, they turned round and fought him tooth and 
nail. Part of the precinct would lie in the Pelasgicum, which 
as we know was better empty 8 ; and whether or not for this 
reason, the college of State Heralds were egged on to claim the 
land. In time however the god prevailed, and after a few years 
he had settled down comfortably at Athens. 

The shrine of Asclepius at Athens 9 , thus erected at the close 
of the fifth century, stood in a grove of trees like the ordinary 
hero-shrines 10 . There were porticoes or covered buildings for the 
patients to sleep in when they consulted the god 11 . In the 



1 Paul Girard, UAscUpUion <VA- 
thenet (Paris, Ernest Thorn, 1881); 
K6rte, A M xviii. 249. 

9 These were of a special breed kept 
in the precinct: Pans. ii. 11. 8; Arist. 
Plut. 733 ; Herodas iv. 90. 

» Paus. ii. 10. 3. 

* Paus. iii. 23. 7. 

5 Livy, Epitome xi. ; Ov. Met. xv. 
626—744; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 94. 

• If we accept Edrte's clever restora- 
tion, AM xviii. 249. In CIA ii. 1649. 
7 the letters ...yep tievpc i<p'... suggest 
jjryaycv deupe i<f>* apfiaros. See also 
1650. 



7 'B0. 'Apx- 1894, p. 171: /Mfrnp 
'UpivSrjs f A<TK\rfTt6v ctaaro A 7701 voxhtop 
dXetfoapT* dyrixap^Sfxeyo^. See also 
Paus. ii. 26. 8 ; Philostr. Apollon. iv. 
18. 

8 Thuc. ii. 17. 1 rb IleXaaytKOP dpyop 
d/teipop. 

9 There was another in Peiraeus: 
Schol. Arist. Plut. 621, etc. Beliefs 
have been found there. 

10 i<pvT€v<re occurs in CIA ii 1649. A 
tree appears on many of the reliefs. 

11 Girard 19 ; for regulations see 
'E0. 'A/>x- 1885, P- 96- 
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precinct was a spring, and perhaps a basin of water for 
ceremonial use 1 . In the same precinct were afterwards erected 
a number of altars and statues of various divinities, Demeter 
and the Maid, Athena, Aphrodite, Hermes, Pan and the 
Nymphs, the hero Heracles, and later Isis and Sarapis*. Many 
of the votive offerings stood here, but the more precious were 
kept within the temple, stored away, placed on shelves, or on 
the walls and ceiling 1 . Withinside was a statue of Asclepius 
himself, a sacred couch and table, tripods, altars, and tables of 
offerings. The effect of the scene is well described in Herodaa, 
who represents two women in the temple of Cos, in a passage 
which is worth reproducing*. 

PhiU, Hail, healer Lord, who ntlest Tricca and hast made thy 
abode in lovely Co* mid Epiihiurub ; ami with.il (.VirmiM thy mother and 
Apollo hail, and Health, whom thy right hand touches, and those of whom 
are these honours! altars, I'aimoe ami Epio and loso, hail ; and ye who 
sackt the city of Laoniedon with its fortress wall.-., healers of fierce disease, 
Podaleirius and Machann, hail, and all gi«ls and goddesses who are housed 
by thy hearth, father Paean 6 .... Put the tablet on the right hand of 
Health, Coecale. Ha, my dear Cynno, what line statues ! why, what artist 
wrought this stone, and who offered it? 

Oi'i'i'i. The sons of Praxiteles; don't you see the writing upon the 
base there 1 And Euthies son of Prexou is the dedicator. Paeon bless 
them and Euthics for the tine things. See yon girl, Phile, looking at the 
apple! WiniMst ii"t say shw will die outright if who do not get it? 

P/tife. And the old man there, Cynno. By the fates, how the boy 
throttles the Foi-goose. If 'twere not For the stone beside you, you would 
say the thing will speak. Ha, the time will come when mortals will make 
the very stones live. Dost see how that statue of Batale stands, Cynno) 
If one has never seen Batale, look at this ]>ortrait and never miss the 
other.... And if I scratch this naked boy, won't there be a wound ! 
There's the flesh throbbing warm as it were, all warm on the tablet. And 
the silver tongs! why, if Myelins or Pataeciscus see it, won't their eyes 
fall out of their heads thinking it is really made of silver 1 1 And the 01, 

1 Girard 1W; Ariel. Plut. f,56: 0a- 
\arra doe* not necessarily mean scn- 
walor, Aesch. Again. 933. 
' Girard 19. 

» Girard 18; CIA ii. 766, 835. 
• Horudas it. It ia curious that a 
i oamed I'll ilc di-di«ut«s her 
Li to Anolepiui in Athena, VIA ii. 



1483. 

1 A paean vu aung when aickneag 
was wired, according to Schol. Ariat. 
Plut. 636. 

■ BariXrj) rij, ph-riv. U this & 
proper name? or is it batale the blind 
girl? 

' Tliia points to painting or silver- 
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T«y Hit: i 

shrieked far 



tbemao kadmg ton, aad the womb wba foSkm. ad ika* old 
to the T«rr Hit ! I dart want to dpwfet iD hnnrmr* * 
I vaaid have 
squint 20 bis 

The Epidanrian shrine wa* laid oat 00 a *rifl more mag- 
nificent scale, with evenr eooTenienee for patient* and viators. 
The temple* contained a gold-ivory statue of the god seated, 
which U copied in many of the votive statuettes or reliefs there 
found* Besides the ordinary dormitories and porticoes, there 
was the carious Rotunda, perhaps a pomp-room, with a grove, 
a stadium, and a theatre which was the pride of the place*. 
Ita fame lasted undiminished to Roman times, and under the 
empire Antoninus (probably Pius) built a place outside the 
precinct for women lying-in and for the dying 4 . 

Our information as to the priesthood of the Athenian shrine 
is fairly full 9 . Chief of all is the priest, elected yearly until the 
Roman period, when the Zacoros grows into greater importance. 
A board of officials presides over the sacrifices. Of temple 
servants we read of the sacristan and fire-bearer, and two 
women, the basket-bearer and the Arrephoros. Some persons 
went by tbe title of physician, and both the priest and the 
Zacoros at least occasionally held this office*. A board was 
nominated yearly by the people to inspect and catalogue the 
ex-voto. In Epidaurus there were priest, pyrophoros, dadouchos, 
and zacoros ; a hierophant is also mentioned 7 . In Cos we find 
a XeocoroM presiding at the occasional sacrifice of the devout, 
killing the victim, and offering prayer*. There were two great 
feasts in Athens, Epidauria and Asclepiea, and apparently also 
a more modest feast, the Heroa. The Epidauria celebrated the 



leafing of the reliefs, unless a picture 
t» meant. Tbe Athenian reliefs show 
trace* of colour. The names are doobt- 
lewf in* rant for well-known silversmiths. 

1 torn Frazer's Pausanias, iii. p. 237 
for a map and account of the place. 

9 Cavvadiaii, Fouille* <r£pidaure, i. 
pL \x. 21-24; Paus. ii. 27. 2. 

a Paus. ii. 27. 3ff. 

4 Paus. ii. 27. 6. 



* Girard 22 — 34 fe/xfc , f&Kopos ; iepo- 
iroioi; kX€i5oDx<>?, irvp<fr6pot f KarT)<p6poi, 
tptntfopot. 

• Onetor the priest and physician: 
CIA ii. 835 l *- 74 . Zacoros: CIA iii. 1. 
780. 

7 Cavradias, p. 114. A society of 
Asclepiasts was found there later: 
p. 115. 

8 Herodas iv. 79. 
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initiation of the god at Eleusis; aud a relief offered perhaps 
on this occasion has been found, where Asclepius, leaning upon 
a staff, stands in the presence of Demeter and the Maid, and 
a troop of six worshippers approaches them 1 . This is con- 
jectured to be a formal public offering on behalf of five magis- 
trates or others who represent the city, having received a vote 
of thanks and a crown each for their services*. The Asclepiea 
seems to have been less important, as no inscriptions have been 
found which relate to it. The Heroa was doubtless held to 
keep up tradition, and we may suppose that this is the occasion 
when the Death-feast reliefs were dedicated. At the public 
leasts an ox or a bull was sacrificed; there was a lectisternium 
and a watch-night with illuminations, as in the worship of 
other gods'. It is to be noted that the sacrifice had to be 
consumed within the precinct at Epidaurus and Titane*, at 
Athens', and at the oracle of Amphiaraus', which was the 
custom with heroes in some cases at least 7 . 

The private worshipper, who wisht to offer his prayer or 
find a cure for his complaint, probably had to prepare himself 
by a ceremonial purification. We know that death or birth 
was supposed to pollute a Greek shrine 8 , and in particular 
neither should take place in the shrine of Epidaurus. So 
there are indications that the worshipper was expected not 
to come in contact with such things, and must keep conti- 
nence for a certain time before he approached the god". But 
let that pass: and now suppose the worshipper duly prepared. 



1 AM ii. pi. 18, Girard pi. ii. 
CIA ii. 1444. Kami* are engraved 
above the figures, aud below are five 
name* within garlands, 'inly three 
have the hand uplifted; the rest may 
be friend-, three of each set being the 
same. A dedication to Demeter and 
Asclepius wan [oun'l in tl]-> precinct, 
AM ii. 343; nad the two are again 
associated on a. relief, ICIt i. 103, 
no. 88. 

* Five human names are enclosed 
in wreaths: Girard I.e. Dedications 
of- the people" to Asclepius in CIA iL 



835— 6, e.g. Sao".".". 

• Oi via, trpQatt rijt Mfift, <6a/ii<rn 
rijt rpar/jyti, touitx'* r Ciirard 39. 
Compare CIA ii. 1. Add 435 6, 453 e. 
Add. Nora 373b. For the table in other 
cults see CIA i. 4; Herod, i. 181—3. 

* Paus. i. 27. 1. 

* Arist. Plat. 1138. 
' IQSi. 335". 

• Paus. x. 4. 10. 

' 'E*. 'kfix- 189*. p. 167 f. (inner.); 
Thuc. iii. 104. 
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He most probably first pay an entrance fee of a few obols 1 , and 
then perform the preliminary sacrifice*. At Epidanrns, when 
the worshipper desired to be cored of a disease, it appears that 
the Tvpfopo* asked for a solemn engagement that he would 
make the customary sacrifice and offering if a cure was effected, 
which was undertaken by the patient or by some one else for 
him*. The patient then underwent a ceremonial cleansing 
with water 4 ; after which prayers were offered at the altar, and 
cakes were offered upon it, sometimes perhaps being burnt*. 
This done, he waited for the night. 

The central ceremony of the whole was that of sleeping 
in the precinct, technically called incubation*. That this took 
place originally in the temple there can be no doubt, and at 
Tithorea such continued to be the custom 7 . But at the larger 
health resorts, halls or colonnades were provided for the pur- 
pose. There were two at Oropus, and probably at Epidaurus 8 ; 
but the description of Aristophanes implies that men and 
women occupied the same ball at Athens, doubtless each sex 
to a side 9 . Even their friends could accompany them, if the 



1 This is not certain for the shrines 
of Asclepius, bat was the practice at 
Oropus: IGS i. 235 irrapxh 9 obols. 
It wan placed in the Treasury ((hj- 
aaupoi). There was a Orpavpbs at the 
shrine of Asclepias in Lebena (Crete). 

* tlaiTyrr-fifKOp; rpo66«r$cu Cure inscr. 
8339 «; trpodCuara Arist. Plut. 660. 

* The formula is given in Cures 3339. 
43 — 4 6 ircuf 6 T(f Bey vvfHpopunr ... 
Orotetctocu rod ipiavrov r\j%bvra. 10' & 
T&pe<rri avoOfoeiP ra tarpa;...inrodiKO- 
fxcu. avofciuvtw tar pa 3340*, awodt- 
d6*at 8339 M , dv&yetp 3340 8 . 

4 Arist. Plut. 656 vpiarov ukp airrbv 
M 0a\arrap TJyofiiP, iireir' iXovfur. 
This was not the sea, for the scene 
was in Athens not at the Peiraeus: 
Bchol. v. 621 and Frazer on Pans. ii. 
27. 2. At Epidaurus there was a well. 

* Arist. Plut. 655 with Schol., 661: 
xbxaya koX wpo06ua,ra, TiXarot 'H^cU- 



0tov f\oyi. 

• ijKol/iiatf, tyKa0€ufei*; the dormi- 
tory was iyKotfiifTpiOP or a£aro». See 
besides the authorities to be cited, 
Aristides L p. 446; Marcus Aurelius 
v. 8; Philostr. Apoll. i. 9, Vit. Soph. 
ii. 25. Incubation is known also at 
Sicyon (Paus. ii. 10), Troezen (Cavva- 
dias, no. 2), Borne (Plant. Cure. 245). 
See Pauly 1690. See also L. Duebner, 
De Incubation* (Teubner, 1900). A 
vivid account of the visions of a 
neurotic subject is given in Aristides 
xlviii. (Keil), UpQr Xoyta* ii. 

7 The reader will remember how 
young Samuel slept in the Tabernacle 
and had a dream : 1 Samuel iii. 

8 For a description of the remains 
see Frazer on Paus. ii. 27. 2. It was 
certainly enclosed with walls: see 
Cures in Baunack i. p. 118. 

• Arist. Plut. 688. 
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poet has kept to fact, which there is no reason to doubt 1 . 
During the night, the god was expected to appear in a vision, 
and either to treat the patients or to tell them what to do. 
Hear Aristophanes describe the scene : 

"All round," says Carion in the comedy, "were people sick of all 
manner of diseases. In comes the verger*, puts out the lights, and bids ub 
sleep; and, quotha, if you hear a noise, beep n quiet tongue. So we all 
composed ourselves decently for sleep. But sleep I could not, for my eye 
caught a pot of pease which stood just tahind the old gammer's head, and 
I had a monstrous craving to crawl after it. Then I looked up, and wliat 
should I see hut the priest grabbing the cakes and figs from the sacred 
table. Then he made the round of all the altirs, to see if there was a 
biscuit or two left, and these he consecrated into a bag lie hod with him. 
I looked on the performance with much awe, and up 1 got to fetch the 
{lease." " You bold bad man," says the other, " weren't you afraid of the 
god!" "Afraid! yes, afraid that he might get there tirst with his garlands ; 
the priest showed me the way, yon see. Well, when gammer heard the 
noise I made, she got hold and tried to pull it away ; but I gave a hiss and 
bit her, as though I had been one of those hooded snakes." 

Cario then tells how the priest, with laso and Panacea, went 
round inspecting all the diseases ; and although the story 
now becomes pure farce, it is clear that he diagnosed them 
after a fashion, examining the wounds, and treating them with 
his drugs. When he came to Plutus, after treating his blind 
eyes, lie whistled, and a couple of great snakes came out which 
proceeded to lick them ; and the blind was made whole*. 

This picture is certainly true to life, for it can be paralleled 
in almost every particular from the votive reliefs and from the 
Cures of Epkluurus. These remarkable inscriptions, which 
Pausanias saw in the dorter*, contain a long list of miraculous 
cures, which remind one of nothing so much as a modem patent 
medicine. There were similar tablets at Cos and Tricca D , which 
have not yet been found, and fragments of others have been 



1 AriHt. Pint. Cfi8. 

* rporoXot, Fiul. (170 ft". 

■ arist. PUil. 782. 

« P»u». ii. 87. 8;Cawadiw, i.S3ff.; 
Baoutck, SMttm, i- 120 0.; IPI i. 
Ml— 3; Collitz, Or. Dialekl -Ituchr. 
Ui. Hlft-mi. I quote from Colon. 



The io-vn . date from the 4th cent., 
but they contain older asm (Aelinn, 
Nat. An. ii. S3, mentions the woman 
of Troeien with a worm inside her), 
Another Epidaarian miracle in Didot, 
Frag. Hitt. Or. ii. 158, 
, Strabo, viii. p. 374. 
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unearthed at Lebena in Crete 1 . In the Epidaurian Cures we 
see that the patient lay to sleep just as the poet describes. 
Faith he must have had, or he would never have got so far ; 
and in his exalted state he was prepared to believe that the 
figures which appeared before him were really divine. We can 
hardly doubt that the priest and his attendants were got up to 
represent the god and his sons and daughters, which would help 
the illusion. So in the votive tablets, which we shall examine 
by and by, the divine personages feel the diseased part, and 
apply remedies to it. In the Cures the god, or a "hand- 
some man," as he is realistically described sometimes*, pours 
medicine into diseased eyes, and anoints them with ointment 9 . 
Or he uses massage, chafing the stomach 4 or the head 6 , and 
giving medicine and instructions how to use it*. He even 
attempts surgery, extracting a lance-head 7 or cutting an ulcer 8 . 
Now and then he enquires the symptoms 9 ; he even condescends 
to ask what the patient will give if he be cured, and can enjoy 
a humorous answer 10 . Nothing is too humble for him : he will 
even compound me a hair-restorer for one whose bald head has 
been the mock of his friends 11 . The tame snakes 18 and dogs" are 
frequently mentioned ; they come out and lick the sores or the 
eyes of the sufferers. Dogs appear also at the Asclepian shrine 
in Peiraeus 14 . 

Some of the cures are clearly made up, or doctored for 
effect. Sheer impossible miracles are to be found among them, 
such as the mending of a broken earthenware pot 15 . The sceptic 
who will not believe is trotted out and convinced 16 , and solemn 



1 I saw them there in August, 1900. 
No doubt other such were found else- 
where. 

2 Cures 3339 117 8okcu> vcarUricor e$- 
vp€Trj r&fi LLOp<par liri rbv SoktvXop 
ivori}* (pappuiKor, 3340 30 . 

» Cures 3339 M - "• U1 , 3340 1M . 

4 Cures 33401*. 

5 Cures 3340". 

• Cures 3340 m : he gives a ^mXa, 
with directions. 

7 Cures 3339 w , 3340 * 

8 Cures 3340". 



9 Cures 3340 30 . 

10 Cures 3339 w . 

11 Cures 3339 ,84 . 

" Cures 3339 113 d»4p 6clktv\ov IdSrf 
inrb 6<f>tot...1hrvov & rtr \aftovros ip 
ro&rtai dpaKwr i§c tov dparov ij-cXOcor 
Uura.ro ran yXuxraai. 

u Cures 3339 1V 0a/>/ua/cwi...0ira/> utto 
Kwbt 0epaT€v6fX€yos t 3340 s7 rat yXuxracu 
4$epaT€vo€. 

14 'E0. 'Ap*. 1885, 88 ; CIA ii. 1051. 

» Cures 3339 79 k&$w. 

16 Cures 3339 M . 
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warnings are addrest to the scornful. Aeschine3 was a naughty 
lad, who climbed up in a tree and peept into the place 
where the suppliants were sleeping. He immediately fell down, 
and his eyes were put out by the fall. Now he was compelled 
to eat humble pie, and to become a suppliant himself, when the 
god magnanimously cured him 1 . Terrible also is the fate of 
those who forget to pay their dues after they have been cured. 
A blind man who received sight aud then declined to pay, became 
blind agaiu until he had done so*. Another man, who had been 
cured of disfiguring marks on the face, sent his fee by a friend's 
hand, but the friend disowned the payment. It so happened that 
the friend came "to be cured of a similar affliction ; and aa he lay 
in the holy place, the god took down from the wall the other 
man's bandage (which had been left in grateful remembrance 
of the cure) and laid it upon the deceiver's face ; who departed 
thence punisht like Gehazi, with the original scars besides 
his own'. In view of such things as these, it may be objected 
that there is not a tittle of evidence for the truth of one of 
them. To this I reply, that there is no reason why some of 
them should not be true. In cases of nervous disease, such as 
paralysis*, the high-strung imagination may have worked a 
cure, as it does to this day at Tenos or Lourdes. Nor is there 
any reason why the priests or doctors, call them what you will, 
should not have had some rough and ready knowledge of drugs 
and surgery, like the bone-setters or herbalists of rustic England, 
which they found it convenient to use with a certain amount of 
mummery. Tn fact they took up the same position with regard 
to the unlearned, as iu our own day priestly advocates of the 
esoteric interpretation of ritual take up towards the laity. One 
of the Epidauriau cures, that of a Roman, M. Julius Apellas, 
describes minutely both the symptoms of the disease and the 
treatment, which was chiefly dietary*; and a fragment of a 
similar document was found at Lebena"; Hippocrates himself, 
if we are to believe tradition, learnt the elements of his craft 
from the Cures of Cos. But whatever be the fact about the 



* Cum 3340 T . 
1 Cur«3339 M 

* Cur™ tioa. I 



* Cure* No. Ix. 

• Seen bj the writer, 1900. Other 
recorda from thia place in AM xxi. 
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cores, yet the Betting of them must have been true. If 
were no incubation, no vision of a god or a handsome man, no 
dogs and snakes, the testimonials would have simply excited 
the laughter of those who came to seek health from the god. 

Incubation was also practised at the oracle of Amphiaraus, 
bat the ceremony which preceded it differed from that we have 
described above. Those who would consult the oracle first 
purified themselves, then sacrificed a ram, and slept on his skin 1 . 

And now, in spite of all reasons to the contrary, the patient 
is cured: he is to pay the thank-offering due. A private 
person, unless he be rich, can hardly be expected to offer a bull, 
or even a pig*; his tribute was commonly a cock. We return to 
Herodas, who describes this part of the proceedings*. 

" Hither come," cries Phfle, invoking the gods named, "and be kind to 
u» for thin cock which I sacrifice to thee, the herald of the house, and 
accept the cakes and fruit 4 . We have not much substance nor to spare, 
else would I bring thee an ox, or a sow in pig* fat enough, and no cock, to 
pay for the healing 4 of the diseases which thou hast wiped away, with thy 
gentle hands touching them.— Put the tablet on Health's right hand, 
Coccale." 

The victim is handed to the attendant 7 , who goes out and 
kills it. When the worshippers have gazed their fill at the 
sights, they recall him, and he enters through a door 8 , with the 
words •, 

Good is your sacrifice, women, and promises well for you ; no one ever 
had greater favour of Paeon than you have. — Ie" ie Paieon, be gracious to 
these women for this sacrifice, and to their lovers if they have any, 
and their offspring to come. Ie ie Paieon, so be it, amen ! 



1 Pans. i. 34. 5; cp. Lucian, De 
Dea Syria, 55; Btrabo, vi. p. 284, 
describes a similar rite in the shrine 
of Calcha* at Drium (Apulia); so at 
Athens, Hesych. and Said. s.v. Aiot 
jrcfrdior. 

1 BCH ii. 70 ; Herodas, iv. 15. 

* Herodas iv. 12 ff. ; Lucian, Bis 
Ace. 6; Artem. Oneir. v. 9; Pint. 
PyrrhuM iii. 8; CIG 5890. 66. Socra- 
tes' last words, then (Phaedo 118 a), 
would appear to be ironical. It 
should be mentioned that cock- 



models have been found at several 
places (see chapter vm.) ; bat I do not 
venture to assert that these are for 
healing. They may be models of a 
quite common sacrifice. 
4 T&Tldofnra. 

• tyjrpa; cp. tar pa Cures passim, 

7 vatxdpot. 

8 t^ B&pri yap iiiKToi icdvttO' 6 wairr6t 9 
55. 

• Herodas iv. 79 ff. 
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Pkile. Amen, so be it, mighty! and in nil health may we come 
again with husbands and children bringing greater victims. — Coccale, 
don't forget to cut the leg of the fowl for the attendant, and pop the cake 
into the .serpent's hole in dead silence, and moisten the barley-meal. 
We'll eat the rest at home. And don't foe-get to give some for Health. 

Thus the thank-offering is made, the prayer is said; the 
temple receives its dues, and the rest of the victim makes all 
merry at home. At Epiditurus and at Oropua the whole had 
to be eaten in the precinct, and none might be taken away 1 ; we 
do not know what mi the rule at Athens. 

We read of a physician, it will be remembered, in the 
Athenian inscriptions, and it is worth while enquiring what 
the relation was of the Asclepian shrines to scientific medicine 
or surgery 1 , Scientific doctors there were in aucieut Greece, as 
we know, the most notable being the medical school of Cos 
with its great leader Hippocrates"; where also at a later date 
the professional physician is known'. In the works which have 
come down to us under this name are included a large number 
of independent treatises by different persona; some of which 
are of real value, and show that the ancient schools used 
research and experiment, and had more than empirical know- 
ledge of their art. There are also collections of cases among 
them, which describe symptoms, treatment, and result. How 
seriously the physicians took their calling may be seen from 
the remarkable oath which all had to take before admission to 
the guild*. That there were professional physicians practising 
at Athens in the sixth century is proved by the tablet of 
Aenens already described*. In the fifth century we find private 
practitioners', and also public physicians appointed by the state 



1 Pans. ii. 27. 1 ; H3S i. 235. 

i L.i UUtetmfiMiqiu few Pmti- 
quiU grtcqtte, Sec. Arch. mix. 99, 
331, 309. 348. 

* See the chapter in GoiupertK, 
Grtek TMnkrri, i. 276 ft". An interest- 
ing inscription of Cyprus records the 
hire of a doctor by the king of Idnlion 
to treat his wounded soldiers. Colli!?. 
l. 60. So in Carpatbos, IGI i. 1032. 



Did Thucydides draw on professional 
knowledge in describing the plague? 

• Collilz iii. 3G1S rwy Urpur Tur 
SatiooMudvTWv, etc. 

6 Littre, Qiuvret li'Hippoeratt, iv. 

• Above, p. 79. 

' Omrttmrn, I'!at. PuVu. 259*; 
Gorgi-u 514 ■] Aristoph. £«(««. 365— 6. 
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to a dispensary or hospital 1 . Herodotus* speaks of one Demo- 
cedes, of Croton, most famous physician of his day ; and at 
an early date we find Menocritus of Samos practising in 
Carpathos*. These physicians were distinct from the staff of 
the Asclepieum, but there does not seem to have been any 
antagonism between them. In the third century it was an 
' ancient custom ' for the public physicians to sacrifice twice a 
year to Asclepius and Hygieia, and to make an offering on 
their own behalf and their patients 4 . Such may have been the 
origin of the relief already described, where six worshippers 
approach Asclepius, Demeter, and the Maid 8 ; of the three 
names inscribed above the tablet, two are known to have been 
physicians, Epeuches and Mnesitheus*. Perhaps the people on 
this occasion voted money for the cup mentioned in the Ascle- 
pian lists, as they did for the ephebes at Eleusis 7 . The fact is, 
the physicians and the temple appealed to different classes of 
persons. The fullest information available as to the ancient 
dedicators comes from the Inventories of the Athenian shrine 8 . 
There the women are slightly in excess of the men 9 . A number 
of priests are among them, but their dedications do not 
concern us here 10 . Nicomachus is called physician as well 
as priest 11 , and so is Onetor". Half-a-dozen more priests 



1 larpbs dtjfxwTievcjy, elected by x €l ' 
porovla: Schol. Ar. Ach. 1030. Plato, 
Gorg. 455 b. For the larpeiov see Rev. 
Arch, xxziz. I.e. 

* Herod, iii. 125, 131—2. 

* Rev. Arch. viii. 469 (Girard). See 
p. 205 s . 

4 CIA ii. 352 b (Add. Nova) iwetHi 
T&rpior ItjTiv rots larpoh 6<rot d-ijfiwTteu- 
ovcip Ofcw Twi'Atf/tX^iriuu koI rfji'Tyielai 
ill rod ivtavrov inrip re avrunr xal r&p 
ato/iArwr vv l/courrot Idaavro: early 3rd 
century. 

8 AM ii. 243, pi. xviii.; Girard 43, 
pi. ii ; BCH ii. 88. 

6 AM ix. 80; above, p. 199 1 . 

7 CIA ii. 471. 34. There are several 
dedications of the people in the lists 



CIA ii 835—6. 

8 CIA ii. 766 (b.c. 341/40), 835, 836 
(b.c. 320—17), 889. 

9 I make the proportion 291 : 233, 
bat the same name often recurs, so 
that the number of dedications is 
considerably greater. One person dedi- 
cates no less than fifteen times. 

10 They were official, not thank-offer- 
ings; thus Nicomachus dedicates a 
censer made out of old offerings melted 
down CIA ii 836 s3 ; Lysanias spends 
the price of a sacrificial ram on an 
offering 836 w . 

11 CIA ii. 836 17 « M 'Ov^rup iarp6i. 

u CIA ii. 835 ». M Ic/xvt 'Oiojrw/) 
MeXtrefc. 
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are named : Arehicles, Antocles, Ctesonicles, Philocrates, Theo- 
dorus, Xenocritus. One dedicator is termed ap-^tdiatpoi 1 . 
Beyond these there is nothing to tell who the dedicators were, 
or what was their calling in life*. The names are as other Greek 
names, but those of women are often diminutives. It must he 
borne in mind that these lists do not include all the offerings 
in the temple, nor perhaps the chief of them. There are no 
inventories amongst the Epidanrian inscriptions, but in the 
Cures there is evidence that it was usual to dedicate 
memorial after cure". Childish anecdotes like the Epidanrian 
Cures would have been rejected by Plato or Sophocles as readily 
as by any educated man of to-day ; such as these, and doubtless 
the richer citizens, with a few exceptions like Theopompus*, 
went to the physicians. But the ordinary Greek was simple, 
and tried the faith cure, which was at once cheaper and more 
in accord with ancient tradition. If we set aside the temple 
officials, who naturally would support the establishment, most 
of the dedicators' names in the lists lack the demotic adjective; 
which may imply that they were foreigners, or humble trades- 
men, not citizens of Athens. Or the temple might be the last 
resort of those who could get no relief from the physicians, as 
Micythus of Rhegium*, and the sufferer in the Anthology*: 
a small indication, but it points the same way as our theory. 
In this respect modern analogies are instructive. To pass by 
the peasants of Europe, who still consult their wise women and 
seventh sons of a seventh son, the sanctuaries of the Levant 
show much the same thing as we are assuming for the ancient. 
There are properly trained doctors in every part of the Greek 
world ; yet the people still throng to the feast of the Virgin at 



' CIA a. 835". 

1 From Phuci* we have a utone- 
rnaaon'B dedication : <t>l\wr \i.»Dupyit 
'Amkartui, Collitz ii. 1511. Od the 
Acropolis, beforp the Persian invasion, 
a fuller makes a dedication to Health, 
abovop. 188" 1 , 1«1» 

Curei 3339", a! tym juii^m™ i"»V' 



irDtna 3339 ■■ Cp. 3339"- '• •*. ". 

* See below, p. 2 1 7 ■ . 

* Herod, vii. 170; above, p. 192. 

« 4mtK Jai.ii. B10 tr y Of ptr lixrm* 

aropoifiifOJ, () M to 0t?t>r tAwtta rda 
'xu>. *poX<iruw (OTaiiai 'Aftj™. i.i'V 
iABAr, 'Aff>X*iri(, rphi re od» dXtroi, 
?\«ot txar KapaXw itiaieior. it r^iol 
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Tenos or Ayassos, and to many another shrine; the monasteries 
generally contain one or more families who come in hope of 
healing and deliverance 1 . 

We may classify as follow the offerings which commemorate 
a deliverance from sickness. 

1. The Image of the Deliverer. 

2. The Image of the Person Delivered. 

3. Representation of the act or process. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

(1) Image of the Deliverer. A number of bases, or frag- 
ments of bases, found at Athens, seem to have borne statues 
of Asclepius. Asclepius was probably dedicated by Cichesippus 
in the fourth century 9 , and Hygieia with him in another case* ; 
she also stands alone 4 . Herodes dedicates to Demeter a statue 
of the god as initiate 8 . It is possible, of course, that some of 
these bases bore statues of the persons delivered. At Epidaurus 
were found many statuettes of the god, some inscribed, but 
none of early date 6 . One bears the legend, "Ctesias to the 
Saviour 7 " ; another has a verse inscription of Plutarchus, high- 
priest of Bromius in Athens in the fourth century after Christ 8 . 
Statuettes of Hygieia are also preserved 9 , one dedicated to her 
as Saviour and Telesphoros 10 , one as medical fee 11 . A statuette 
of Athena, of Roman date, is inscribed to Athena Hygieia by 
a priest of Asclepius 19 . It would seem, then, that the image 
of the god was not dedicated by private persons in early times 
for the healing of disease. Perhaps the seated image of Hecate 
from Attica belongs to this place ; but who knows 18 ? 



1 See below, p. 236. 

• CIA ii. 1455 'Act/cXijtiui Kix^rttr- 
TOt Acopvo-Cov 'Apcucatefa &r4Qr\K€, Hrrpa- 
ruifldrjs ^ir6i7<r€. There has been a 
verse inscription below, of which the 
words dupov 0cuh chat appear. 

8 CIA ii. 1551. 

4 CIA ii. 1446, if the inscr. is com- 
plete (?). 

• 'B0. 'Ap X . 1894, 171; see p. 196 7 . 

9 Cat. Ath. Sc. 263 ff. Others at 



Lebena in Crete. 

7 Cat. Ath. Sc. 270. 

8 Cat. Ath. Sc. 264. 

9 Cat. Ath. Sc. 271 ff. 

10 Cat. Ath. Sc. 272 tnarclpri koX Te- 
Xe<r06/>w. 

11 Cat. Ath. Sc. 271 Tarpo; cp. Epid. 
Cures. 

18 Cat. Ath. Sc. 274 'Afloat 'Tyula. 
b lepefc rod ffwrijpos ' AvkXtjitiov. 

18 CIA iv. 2. 422 » Atyw drtd-qKey 
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The same idea, but distorted, suggested the dedication of 
the physician. In the latter part of the fourth century a sick 
girl seems to have vowed this offering in case of cure, and her 
father paid it'. This is practically a honorific statue, and it 
falls after the great dividing line. The statue of Polycritus, 
which was represented with a libation vessel in its hand, if he 
were the famous physician of Mende, was probably honorific; 
but it may belong to the next class'. 

Several of the offerings are snakes. Four little snakes are 
offered together* ; a woman of Megalopolis gives a silver snake, 
weighing nearly 2r> drachmae*; another is given by Fhilista". 
It is conceivable that these had some reference to the temple 
snakes, which as we have seen used sometimes to lick the 
patients; and the suake is found carved alone on reliefs of late 
date 8 . The snakes in that case would by a convention represent 
the instrument by which the god acts. But there is no evidence 
whatever for this, and I do not believe it. They may be all 
ornaments, bracelets or what not ; but it is only-fair to mention 
them here, because at the end of the fourth century many 
things are possible which would have been impossible in the 
fifth. It should also be added that terra-cotta serpents were 
found in the shrine of the Mistress at Lycosura'. 

(2) The Image of the Person Delivered. There are no 
examples of this class before late in the fourth century, when 
honorific statues were common 8 . Herodas speaks of a portrait 
statue of a worshipper at Cos*, but we do not know the date 
of Herodas. At Epidaurus, Clearista dedicated a statue of her 



9fa&m. B'ri- J/iu. Three -figured 
hecatoea are more probably the me- 
morials of some feast: A.V XXV. 173 
(Samos). 

' CIAii.li61 •bar&arpaTot. AtjXo^ijt 
iriBiiia XoXapf tis (Uom TijvBs ttj1 ai- 
toB 9u-,arpot AupCEos ri£<ip^njs' Amu 
MX 1 !' yi-P l"l T !'< 8l0S iraniiaov JXBwv 
X'tpa. fiiyai niAirrip . Spfytv. As to the 
part of the restoration which I Bin re- 
sponsible for, see Suidas t.v. Stfa-ojirsi, 
below, p. 217'. 



' CIA ii. 760. S 






pit tqv ArtpiivToi tov nnXt'ipfrav, 
» CIA ii. 836. H Jpnftima timpa. 

* CIA ii. 836. 6G s>Uu» Apyupevs. 
" CIA ii. 839. 7 6ipllu» ipyiipour. 

* Pane 222. 

' Ftnza,Pauinniai>iv.31(t. I should 
like to see those serpents. Ancient 
bronze serpents were found on the 
Aeropolia of Athens, all nhioh may 
have been parts of larger objects and 
probably were so. 

* For IGA Bi'J see oh, wn. 
» Horodas iv. 36, 37. 
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son to Asclepius 1 , and the date of this is taken to be about 300. 
A father similarly dedicates his son in the Athenian shrine to 
Asclepius and Hygieia*. No doubt other bases, inscribed on 
a son or a daughter's behalf, bore portrait statues. The only 
parallel I have noticed in the lists is the child of Philostratus', 
a gold or silver statuette of eight drachmae weight. A number 
of statuettes of children, found in the Athenian precinct, were 
doubtless votive 4 . One patient in the Epidaurian Cures promises 
to set up a portrait 5 ; and a man and wife dedicate their two 
sons in fulfilment of such a vow 6 . We must not forget, how- 
ever, that these images or reliefs, as the descriptions show, are 
commonly in the attitude of prayer, and thus fall into line with 
the earlier representations of the act or process which the god 
has blest (section 3 below). It is only late we could expect 
to find a realistic figure of a patient in the last stage of 
consumption, like that from Soissons 7 . 

During the same period another custom grew up, that of 
dedicating models of the diseased part 8 . This custom shows 



1 Cawadias, no. 23. 

• CIA ii. 1500. 

» CIA ii. 886® vaitow ^iKwrrpdrov: 
end of 4th cent. 

4 AM ii. 197, note 2. 

6 &y07i<r€ir ol eUdva ypaxj/dfievo* 
3339 80 ; marble was painted, so it is 
not possible to say which is meant. 

• Collitz iii. 3301 Vrpdruv Gewvit 
'Apryctoi rot)? vlo&s 'Air6X\wia 'AoTcXaTiun 
evx&v. Later, and in modern times, 
the idea has seemed natural. Compare 
the passage from Aristides xlviii. quoted 
below, p. 211 *; and see De Brosses* 
Letters, tr. Lord Ronald Gower, p. 283 
(Casa Santa at Loreto): "Opposite, 
an angel in silver presents to the 
Madonna a little Louis XIV in gold, 
of the same weight as the prince 
weighed when he first appeared in 
this world : it was a vow of Anne of 
Austria." With the same idea, the 
lover in a late Greek romance dedi- 
cates to Aphrodite a golden image 



of his beloved lady: Chaereas and 
Cattirrhot, iii. 6: cWc irapa tt\v $cbr 
eUbva. KaXktppoys XP vff V if t avddrjfAa 
Aiorixrlov. It was recognised by her 
husband. The same feeling in modern 
Greece is echoed by the poet Solomos, 
who, speaking of a shepherd girl who 
has lost a lamb, makes her say: <5 
Tarayui fiov, Kdfxe to Oavfxa, xai ra <rk 
K&fua tva dpvt, 6\' dcnjfxtvio va to Kpcfidau) 
elt rrjp eUbva gov ttj creimj (Works, 
p. 285). 

7 Rev. Arch. i. 458, pi. B ; CIG 
6855 b ; Michaelis, Richmond 29 : sick 
man in chair, bronze with silver eyes, 
Evdafddas lUpdltcKa. 

8 C. F. Pezold, De membris humanis 
diis gentium dedicatis ; J. J. Frey, De 
more diis simulacra membrorum con- 
secrandi ; these books I have not been 
able to get. The bronze or marble 
hands, with all kinds of symbolic 
things upon them, have nothing to 
do with us here (see Elworthy, Horns 
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how low the artistic taste of the Greeks had already fallen, 
but it is not without its moral interest. We are not to suppose 
any idea of mystical substitution 1 ; as before, it is the simple 
wish to perpetuate the memory of the divine help, but the fact 
that the old idea takes a new shape proves that it is alive. 
Whilst in other directions piety had generally become an empty 
form, here it lived still, and it has continued living from that 
time to this. 

These objects made of gold or silver are extremely common 
in the lists. In modern times they are made of the thinnest 
possible silver foil, very rarely of gold or gilded"; but as one 
or two in the lists are said to be hollow", the implication is that 
they were then usually solid. It must be remembered that the 
patients practically paid their doctors' bills in this way; and 



of Honour). Some or the Italian offer- 
ings of this class have been described 
byL. Stieda,K..U.xiv.230H. Aristides 
tt 60 &\\a ioi «rti) roS oiL/tam ahoiv- 
Tat Tiro, «al arSpti \4yu tal yvraixti, 
rpotoia rot Biot' yirtaiai aipiol. tw» 
naph r?;f $rfireuf Ciatp&aptvrwt'- a a! 
«iTaAeyoi.o-iV nAXoI SX\o ti, of nir ixb 
eriiioTBt oiTuwi ippi^orrtt, al 8' it toii 
itaS^amv e£iry<ippcj>w. Jnut ralruu 
aixl pipe* roC fup-OT, 
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fiati Suiptit. Cli>ni. Alex. 
V. 560 D Ti T f iuto gal Toiit iipBaXpoit 
al tyiiuovpfOVTtl i£ <*m "iiiflt koSic 
pttifi f«i flf oil ArariSirrtt (i! tolii nun. 
—Parts of the body named in CIA ii. 
83G and 636. Doubtful names and 
words are Dot counted i the numbers 
must be taken as approiimate only. 
alSotor 11, T-iri/ 1, M*riA»f, SdcruXoi 3. 
W* TWawJi 2 (once 1^7, of a man). 
if\ia 2, lofjia 4. *(#nXi) 1, tfoW« 
1, oft, iSra, iSra>a 20. 6tfi8a\p6t. 
^oX^ol 121, rU<i I, rpiffuru (or 
part) 10, pit 1, <na7<i» 2, o.Aoi, mAtj 
36, irri)t>ot 2, arA^a 7, o"wjin, avpiTior 
58. rtrMt, Tire,. r.rflW {limj. at pi.) 12, 
rpdxqXn 1. X'tp. X''P"- X"P liu »' le - 



Shrine of Hero latros CIA ii. 403: 
/iijpoi, otf><?a\/ioi. x j 'p- Golden models 
of parts of the body in India : North 
Ind. Not™ and Qiurie; 1893, ii. 6: 
silver eyes offered in smallpox, iv. 42. 

1 Nor the sacrifice ol a part for the 
mhole, another idea which is found 
late. Aristides ilviii. 27. 472 describ- 
ing what the god 'old him to do, says : 
Sth> St «oi roij ow>iaro) ai/roe jrapaTififtir 
virlp oarnjpiai toC rarrif iXAd, Tap 
that toStb ipy&Stf toOto pJr yap Si} 
TTHpUrat |10t. itTI Be toit-od to* Sim/Xior 
Sr iipbpovr Tepit\iaerat itaBtlrat r$ 
TfXiiT04pi|J. to yip airo t«km> unrrtp 
ar tl tbr SitirrrW aiirar rpoel/ojf. At 
Gurgaon, in India, there was a man so 
fond of a shrine, that he happening to 
die there hia body could not be re- 
moved until one ol his fingers was cut 
off and buried in the shrine: North 
Indian NoUt and Querist, v. 544. The 
sacrifice of a finger is sometimes a 
substitute for human sacrifice; see 
Frazer, Pautaaiai, iv. 355. 

2 I have seen gold or gilt specimens 
in Patmos, Tenon, and CaJymnos, but 
I remember no others. 

» CIA ii. 835. 
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m fashionable physicians fee would make a very respectable 
silver log. The favourite disease in Athens during the fourth 
century seems to have been bad eyes : votive eyes, in ones and 
lwos> make up two-fifths of the whole number. Next to the 
*jv comes the trunk: this may betoken internal pains, or it 
may include various segments of the body which would tell 
difforeut tales if we could see them. Two patients out of every 
fifteen suffered from bad legs, and one out of fifteen from ear- 
ache or diseases of the hand. Breast, face, mouth, and penis 
•re each several times represented; and now and then half 
a face or the lower part is specified. Head, feet, fingers, knee 
and jawbone also appear; one man had toothache, while one 
man and one woman gave their hearts to Asclepius — in fact 
the woman actually offered two. 

If Asclepius was successful as an oculist, Amphiaraus seems 
to have been a specialist in lung complaints. At least his list 
contains dozens and dozens of breasts, all presented by men ; 
oue man gives sixty or seventy of them to the shrine. There 
are also the face, the hand, the nipple, and the pudeuda ; but 
the number of such things is small 1 . The worshippers evidently 
consulted the oracle about other things than bodily health, so 
that we cannot assume that the votive bowls and baskets, 
scrapers, lamps, and masks, or the figures of Victory*, had 
necessarily to do with sickness or health. How far these things 
were common elsewhere we do not know ; but there is apparently 
a golden model of the pudenda muliebria in Delos 8 , where also 
were a bronze leg and ear 4 (perhaps fragments of vessels), and 
a number of golden or silvern breasts 8 (possibly a kind of vase). 

Parts of the body were also made in relief or repouss^ work. 
Amongst these we have the trunk*, the eye 7 , the ear 8 , the leg 9 , 

1 The parts of the body mentioned • BCH vi. 33, lines 44,93, xiii. 412. 
are : aldotov, fiaar6t t icp6(ru)icov (irpocrw- See Athenaeus 487 b. 

noy), tit06s, x e *P : f° r /uwfa see note 5 . 6 CIA ii. 835 s5 tOtto* icpdt TtvaKiu>i t 

2 Yet there were Victories dedicated twt <r&/ui &vdp6s. 

in the Asclepieum : CIA ii. 766 l5 . No 7 CIA ii. 835 " aQ^a iv tvtcom. ko\ 

doubt ornaments. 6<t>da\fi6s. 

9 BCH vi. 50, line 202: xpvaovs tvtos 8 CIA ii. 835 17 twitch, oDs KardfiaxTov 

firjrpiKds. rb elcirpaxBip. 

* BCH vi. 47, line 167. * CIA ii. 835 s8 . • cncAos. 
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and doubtless a fine variety of other members and sections of 
them. But while the round form is best suited to metal work, 
the relief is suited best for stone; and the parts of the human 
body represented in this way are very numerous. These hardly 
appear in the fourth century, but in the third they spring 
suddenly into favour and never lose it again. The reason may 
well be, as Bruckner has plausibly suggested 1 , the law which 
Demetrius of Phalerum made during his rule over Athens 
(317 — 307), forbidding the custom of erecting sepulchral reliefs. 
This killed the whole industry, and in a generation there were 
few workmen skilful enough to do mure than rudely to carve 
a limb. There appear to be ouly three which can be assigned 
to the fourth century. One is a woman's breasts, dedicated by 
Phile to Asclepius 1 ; another is also a breast, found in the 
neighbouring shrine of the hero Amynus'; the third is a fore- 
head and a pair of eyes dedicated by Praxias*. Amongst others 
are Menestratus' leg', a foot and leg*, part of the trunk 1 , the 
upper part of a couple of thighs', breast", penis'", finger". Most 
of those just mentioned are quite late. A new type which comes 
into favour in the Roman age, is represented by a pair of large 
feet in the round, placed upon a small base". In Roman times 
this practice must have been very common, and feet in clay 
of all sizes may be seen in nearly every museum. Of those 
which may be assigned to Greek cities I would name one 
which came from Athens"; and two colossal feet with sandals, 
finisht oft" at the top and not fragments, coquettishly poised 



1 AA 1893. 23; cp. AM xviii. 245. 
So in ono generation tbe art of wood 
eDgraYing has been killed by the de- 
testable 'process.' 

' CIA ii. 1482 *i\*i 'AmOtlwA. 
Other breasts: Sybel 041, 1133, 1154. 

* CIA ii. 1511 c; AM iviii. 241 
(woodcut). 

" CIA ii. 1453 vxtp Hji yuraacit 
tlpo&ai 'Acr«Xi>riui, 

» CIA ii. 1503 M^Ar/Mrst titf* 

.-.■ .:». r .„. : Sybel 7213. 

* Sybel 2980: inner, to Asclepius 



and Hygieia. Compare 3709, 4764; 
CIA iii. 133 h. 

» Sybel 2983—4 ('Airrt. ilxfr), 4689. 

» CIA iii. 133 g; iusor. to Ascl. and 
Hyg. *W- 

• CIA iii. 132 k : And. f6 x i>. Sybel 
2995, 3015 d*&Bi„Hi 'EntXiji. 

19 Sybel 4058. 

11 Sybel 4385. Nose Sybel 1126. ear 
1151. 

a CIA iii. 132 t: *\. 'Ertrrn™ to 
Ascl. and Hyg. *tl*ij.. 

» Cat. Iicrl. Hut. 061. 
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on a base, which were found in South RuBsia' : these are of 
stone, Melition of Thera, who seems to have suffered from 
elephantiasis, hit on a quaint way of indicating her gratitude 
to the god; around the word which described her disease she 
had drawn a line representing the gigantic size of her foot 
before the divine power came upon it*. A ghastly pair of ears, 
done in relief and painted, from Epidaurus, belongs to the 
Romau age 1 . From Melos comes half a left leg*. 

There were even models of disease, like the golden boils and 
blains in the ark of Jehovah. Thus Timothea dedicates an 
ulcer B ; and possibly the Epidauriau patient who was cured 
of the same thing may have commemorated it in the same 
way". Perhaps the inner part of another's ear was realistically 
portrayed in diseased form 7 . 

A large number of these articles come from the shrines of 
other healing deities. There was hi Athens, near the Areo- 
pagus, a shrine and a cult of a hero Amyuns, the Helper, 
excavated a few years since*. It was ancient, as is proved by 
archaic terra-cottas which were found in the precinct; as old 
as the sixth century, and probably older. At the coming of 
Asclepius there was a danger of the old hero losing the popular 
favour ; but perhaps through the influence of the poet Sophocles* 
he continued to he worshipt, and a society of Orgeoues kept 
his name alive. Here waa found one of the oldest limb-reliefs, 
belonging to the fourth century: it shows the lower part of 



1 In the Hermitage : no. 110 ; cp. 
117, 123. 

• IGA iii. 38ft xi"*™* MMrm.... 
' 'E-p.'Apx- 1885, p. 199. 

* Cat. Brit. lint. Sc. 809 'AwXijirtv 
xal 'Tyifij tfyapwriipior. 

• CIA ii. 836" mpulrot. 

Cum 33*0". 

* ^cw, CIA ii. 836". 

8 By Dorpfeld. See A. KOrle, AM 
xviii. 231 ff., xxL 303 ff. As usual, 
il bad a spring of water. The altar 
has a snake carved upon it, 

" In the Life Sophocles is said, to 



have been a priest rot) "AXurai, which 
Meineke emended to 'AXvuwai. Krtrte 
ingeniously suggests that the reading 
should be 'A/mroO. and uses this to 
eiplain the he roiling of Sophocles 
under the name of Deiion, " because 
be welcomed Ascli'jiius" \Knjai. il.nj. 
A(fiiii'). SophiJck'S may have been 
the priest of the old deity, and have 
welcomed AbcI. into the shrine, as was 
done at Eleutin, so that the shrine 
became sacred to both jointly. There 
are dedications to both personages 
together, AH sii. 291, 296. 
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a female body, from the ribs down 1 . There were found also 
a female breast, of the third century 1 , several fingers, a pair 
of ears, and a penis, with ground painted red, and a hole in 
the tablet for hanging. Another series of these objects, found 
in a cave, on the terrace called the Pnyx, are dedicated to 
Zeus the Highest'. Amongst these are several breasts, the 
pudenda muliebria, a female body from the waist downwards, 
a pair of arms, part of a thigh, the eyes, and the forepart of 
the right foot. From Golgoa in Cyprus* come a face, ears, 
eyes, thumb, breasts (perhaps with disease markt), a penis, and 
an inscribed slab with two painted eyes in relief 1 . Other 
fragments had nothing visible upon them, and were doubtless 
painted. From Cyprus also comes an ear with the disease 
inscribed in words'. There is a model of pudenda muliebria 
in Sames'; a relief of the hands and part of the arms is in 
Sparta*, with a small stone foot*. A foot dedicated to Zeus 
comes from Asia 10 . An eye is dedicated to Athena in Lesbos" ; 
a foot in Samos to Hera 15 . A tiny leg from the Idaeau cave 
in Crete 1 ' is perhaps an ornament, as nothing else of the kind 
was found there. A series of double breasts in marble were 

1 .. W*ll .-(i'EE>i|K« 'A|WUi. 

» CIAii. 1511i;<JjUxviii.l>*l'H 1 «- 

■ Cat. Brit. Mm. Sculpt. 70'J— 808; 
CIA iii. 150—156; Cat. Berl. Sc. 718 
—731. They are mostly inscribed id 
i^la-rip tuyj\t or without Ait The title 
is known in Thebes, Corinth, and 
Olympia : Psub. ix. 8. 3, cp. Pind. Nem. 
i.60. 



« Cesnola p. 158, BCH xix. 363. 

1 flf^i inj-Iffry iC£antw\- The same 
deity win worship! in Ulbia (Odessa 
Museum, no. 130, inscr.). Another 
penis from Rhodes, Cat. Berl. Sc. 728. 

* Couitz, i. 103 dr' umlnitar. An 
ear from Cyrene not inscribed. Cat. 
Br. SIu: Be. 810. 

■ AM ur. 171 Z^pd-tlxt: cp. CIA 
ii. 1569.iv. 2.155s] Aphrodite, Daphni), 
Cat. Berl. Mm. Sc. 781. 

" ia^idrmoi'EiriveVini 'ASdrarr,... 



'■' Not inscribed. Other limbs in 
the School at Mavromati (Ithome), 
M. Carapanos' private museum at 
Athens (from Dodona), Odessa (from 

Olbia). 

10 CIO Add. iv. 6833'A«««»>oi Attt 

11 /Gfii. 121. I have a clay eye and 
foot from Borne. We may suppose that 
the very poor offered these models in 
clay. Numbers have been found in 
Rome anil Veil. An altar, with two 
ears in relief, inscribed to the Bona 
Dta, is in the museum at Aries. Others 
in Orvielo. 

" AM xxv. no. 55 in Samoa Cata- 
logue. One, inscribed of Lucilia Pom- 
pilia, was found in the Pool of Bethesda: 
M. Thomas, Two Year' in fillntfm, 



132. 
11 Annual Brit. Sch.Ath. 



i. 112. 



■ih\ 
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found at Cnidus; but as each specimen has a handle, and as 
they bear some proportion in weight to each other, it is very 
unlikely that they had to do with disease'. 

Another shrine which had similar reliefs was one sacred to 
Artemis Anaitis and Men Tiamou in Asia Minor', The objects 
are of late date, and inscribed in horrible Greek. One re- 
presents the arm from the elbow ; another has a whole batch 
together, two female breasts, a right leg percht on a cushion, 
and two eyes, dedicated by a whole family in common*. 

(8) Representation of the act or process blest by the god. 

The relief carvings which arc among the most interesting 
remains connected with the worship of Asclepius, fall into four 
classes, according as they depict the Visitation of the Sick, the 
Prayer or Adoration, the Sacrifice, or the Banquet*. 

(i) Visitation of the Sick. This type is voucht for in the 
early days of the Athenian shrine. Suidas tells us that Theo- 
pompus, the comic poet, who flourisht about 400, fell very ill, 
but being cured by Asclepius, he was able to go on composing 
comedies. On hiB recovery, he caused a memorial to be carved 
of Parian marble, inscribed with his name and patronymic. 
Theopompus was representi-d lying upon a couch, and beside 
him the god stood "stretching out his healing hand." Another 
figure was a young lad with a smiling countenance, whom 






1 Newton thinks they are standard 
weights : Branchidae, Halicarnuiiui, 
and Cnidut, ii. 386, SOS. We have 
alresdy Been Deraeter as a billing 

1 See Verhandl. der kon. Akail. der 
Welenshapptn, ivii, 1 ft. ; Leeinans, 
Griekihe Oyshriften uit Klein- A tin. 
Perhaps the shrine was in Coloe, where 
a Kimilar relief was found: BCH W. 
13S. The Mother of the Gods was 
also addrest as a healer : CIA iii . 
134. 

1 <l.-d "IffUfff mi JI),i.l Tmuof Tl' X i, 
Kal SwtpAnii Ka.1 'Aniuarit in! Tpi<fli/u)S 
o! 'Ajifdou, *al 'h\j;ri> *ai Zutparia ai 
'AiifuiSot, nyqaarra to If^oiroijjia, if\a- 



adui'ii utTlpar 'Arailrir bwip ritrur 
Kal SpftinArufv, IvyfaQav tarnaai/ trout 

T • K • A ■ M iaj.8nor". Leemans reads 
il\iaaiitf i/a/ripa*, which is nonsense. 
I take tl\aaintyv to be for Waaaaevu, 
and pifTipar an early form of the ace. 
which afterwards became regular, as 
it now is. (Copied from the stone.) 

* They have been collected and 
examined by P. Girard, Ez-Voto ft 
Ktculape, BCH ii. 69 ft". ; L' Attlfpitian 
Sflff.j F. von Dnhn, AZ 1M7. 139 if.; 
I. Ziehen, Stndien en den Atklepiot- 
rtHtft, AM irii. 229 ff. Compare also 

AM ii. 3U ff. pi. xiv.— xvu., BCH L 
15C ft. (112 pieces). 
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Suidas takes to be a personification of the comic poet. " If any 
one thinks otherwise," quoth he, " let him keep his opinion ; but 
he must not worry me." I would fain not disturb Suidas in his 
grave, but the figure is more likely to be one of the Asclepiad 
family, or perhaps the attendant who carries the medicine-case 1 . 
The existing remains well illustrate this description. They 
represent scenes in the dortor, where the god's representative 
attends to the needs of his patients. The following may be 
taken as types, (a) Now Asclepius sits by the bed ; near the 




Fia. 30. Aflolepins by the B: 
Sybel 7161. 

head of the sufferer is one of the god's sons, holding over him 
an object which cannot be made out, perhaps a surgical tool. 
Behind the god's throne are two worshippers, distinguisht as 






1 Suidas I.B. ertrojiTO!' in 'Aff-iXij- 


ipoXoyoO'Toi airrir Toii iri-ypap/iaTns 


ti4i nal ram ir ratttiq. TJf »)wji7i0ij). 


(Two^efoii yip rjr w6l,) ttSuiXor Uaplai 


$dby your Qt&jro^iriv pivwfuvkv n nal 


\il.lar. «ai tan ri trlaXpji rou ri&ovt 


Xeiftinrrov idrraro, mil tutelar auftt 


lid\a irapyfi, t\ltj) in] a(>ri) \iHm-. iw' 


Miatttr Irtipt*, A\6x\vip&y r< *nl awr 


aCriji tuTtu rooovr rb itilrov <p&Bpa 


jtoi iprtii.fi ipyaai)ifnii, tal iiltnrrai 


Xtipovpyif piXor^x'V wapieriiitt bi i 


■at rvv i*o Xifc|i Qtertttwav, TarpbBiv 


Stii xal bpiyti ol Hjf wajiirtor X''P"- 
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usual in such cases by their smaller size 1 . (6) Or Asclepius 
stands, leaning upon his staff, about which a snake is entwined*. 
Over the sick man leans a bearded figure, who holds the man's 
head in both hands', (c) Or 
again, a female figure, Health, or 
one of the four daughters. Those 
who attend to the sick man are, 
in this case, from their size, clearly 
meant for human beings. By 
the bedside is another figure, 
apparently female, but also not 
divine*. Behind Asclepius, who 
gazes upon the bed, are four wor- 
shippers, men and women, and 
an attendant leads up a pig for 
sacrifice. At the side of the bed 
a large basin rests upon the floor". 
(d) Another relief shows not only 
Asclepius seated, with a snake 
under his chair, but Epione seated, 
and Aceso, laso, and Panaceia 
standing. There are traces of a group of worshippers', (e) The 
two sons of Asclepius, Podaleirius and Machaon, are seen with 




Flo. SI. Tending the sick ii 
sanctuar y of Asclepius. 
Sybel 3010. 



rapAi (rwoiuiSiwr , 



ri Si &pa yotl 6 wait; iyih crvWi^u tqv 


merits of similar reliefs are figured in 


$t\ortuGTTiy jrotyjHji' vroSyj\ovr ' 7e\£ 


AM xvii 231. See fig. 30. 


yip xal riji tu/ufSlai tJ Itmr 5<a avu- 


' Sybel 3010 ; Ziehen, fig. 3. In- 


|S4W a/Wrrmu. ei Si d\*« raci 


scribed : d,W0„« 'A.nr\t,Ti$. In Ziehen, 


iripul, KpaTtfrw riji iauroi -fribpip, tpi 


fig. 4, the doctor also touches the 


Si p.i) iraxXtiru. The account ia quoted 


head. See fig. 31. 


frum Aelian, as may be seen under 


1 Cp. Arist. Plut. 728 ; Epid. Curtt 



Uapim XWtiu and <p9mi- I cannot 
follow Ziehen in regarding this as 
meant for the Death-Feast: the god's 
healing hand seems conclusive. It is 
to be noted, however, that in one 
relief, while Asclepius site, Hygieia 
standing holds forth a band as it were 
blessing a suppliant who ia seen beside 
the altar MM ii.pl. irii). 



* Another attendant? or a friend? 
See Arist. Plut. 653. 

■ From Peiraeus ; now in private 
hands; Ziehen, fig. 5. Drawn from 
a photograph of the English Photo- 
graphic Company. 

' AM xvii. 243 : inBor. 'HwuVq, 

'Axiaw, 'iailLi, ILtKU(ia. 
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him in a fifth tablet, which comes from Epidaurus 1 . One 
of them offers Asclepius something which may be a surgical 
tool. Two worshippers are present with uplifted hands, and 
there is a dog*. On another tablet a woman receives something 
in a bowl, perhaps a medicine". The gestures and implements 
differ with each case, and suggest that these tablets were 
usually made to suit the dedicator and at his order. It ia 
to be noted that two distinct scenes are represented, both 
the cure and the service of thanksgiving. The divine persons 
take no notice of the worshippers, who are of course only present 
by a convention: the interest centres upon the sick-bed. A 
relief of this type may be that in which Athena hands some 
indistinguishable object to a man seated in a chair*. 

(ii) Prayer or Adoration. The scene is laid usually in a 
shrine, symbolised by a couple of pilasters supporting an archi- 
trave and gable end. On one side sits Asciepius, with or 
without the deities associated with bim ; on the other the 
suppliants approach, upraising the right hand. There is nothing 
characteristic in the attitude or the dress of the suppliants. In 
one fragment, the oldest perhaps of all which have survived, 
Asclepius stands, while a horseman approaches him, followed by 
his horse'. Hygieia stands behind the god, holding a jug. One 
of this type was found in the shrine of Amynus". A remark- 
able tablet from Cythnus shows Asclepius and his four sons, 
with a worshipper; and the god holds out his right hand to 
another heroic figure. It is suggested that Asclepius here 
recognises the power of a local brother in the craft, as we have 
seen him in partnership with Amynua T . 

There are a few reliefs from the sanctuary of Anaitts, which 



1 AM xvii. 244, fig. 8. Mochaon 


There ia no altar ; gad and worshippers 


DMMd also in SvH'l 11117, = von Duhn 


touch ; ami the face luoks like a por- 


aa. 


trait. 


1 Seep. 202". 


« AM in. MO, male and female 


» BCH i. 168, no. 79. So Own* 


worshippers. 


aaa9 ' M a e<bi xpicat, "' fm^v <p&ppa- 


' AM xvii. 246, pi. ri. ; there were 


■ or, 3340 ,JI 0ia,W ol S,> t ur. " a>SffSoi. 


hot springs in Cytbnun. Aaclepina 


• Sabitno B6. The flgare is small, 


and hi" whole Family appear only on 


mill clearly human. 


one relief from Aigoa : Annali ilr. 114, 


•AN 201 ia in the pre- 


pi. MN. 
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I may just mention for their intrinsic interest, although they 
hardly belong to Greek religion. One represents a god with 
radiated head, and Artemis-Analtis in the mural crown, with 
veil, fillet, and crescent ; the inscription mentions that the 
dedicator was healed by an incantation chanted by the priestess'. 
The standing goddess appears on others, but the formulae 
greatly differ*. 

(iii) The Sacrifice. Where the scene is intended to repre- 
sent a sacrifice the altar is present, sometimes with fire burning 
upon it*. The only animals found on the Athenian reliefs are 
ram or sow* ; the cock is not found at all ; it is the poor roan's 




FtO. 32. Sacrifice t 
BCE ii., pi. • 



gift, and probably those who dedicated it would be not usually 
able to afford much more. In Cos, however, we have seen the 
two combined". The worshippers approach with the same 



St(dliiro; ttjv aSt\0i)r 'A$$tar sYfjAXqr 
iTBirtftli irttwK* (date). The others 
call for do remark. 

* Nat. Mut. Alh. 1333. 

* Ram and pig together, Nat. Mia. 
Alh. 1395. 



1 No. 1 r 'ApTl/dSt 'AratlTt x<Sp<™ 
'AvoXXuvfov, Ttptrrwiia ffXoDtfa col 
{(tfoffiura iiri Ttji lipetat, t^xtr. 

' No. 2: (Dames, ate.) irip iryulaf 
™ A<p0a\p.uiv tix-iir, &tia-n)trev. No.3: 
(names) ivi&aitar to Upovirqpa tirxa- 
pfOToutTt* (date). No. 5 : (name) d>a- * Herodas, quoted on p. 204. 
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gestures as before, and the animal is held by a small figure, 
which often has likewise a knife or a bowl 1 . Behind follows 
a figure with a large cylindrical box or basket upon the head, 
half covered with a cloth ; this may have contained cakes or 
fruit'. Sometimes a little casket is carried, containing perhaps 
a more precious offering. Fruit often appears, grapes or pome- 
granates anil the poppy ; snake and tree also appear 1 . The 
picture of the scene may be completed from a Boeotian vase, 
which shows a girl bringing in a tray of cakes, iu one of which 




i. 33. Offering iu a healing shrine ; a irfrl bearing a tray of cakes with 

lighted taper, and a jug. Votive limba on the wall. 

'E0. 'ApX' 1890, pi. 7. 

is a lighted taper. The remains of a sacrificial relief, with the 
leg of an ox and the word " hero " upon it, were found in the 
Amphiaraum at Oropus*. Others were in the shrine of 
Amynus". 

(iv) The Banquet. Beside a table sits or reclines a male 
figure, naked to the waist. On a table are cakes of various 
sorts, always some of a pyramidal or conical shape. The 
worshippers face the deities, and a horse's head appears in the 
corner. Near the table is a crater, from which an attendant 

1 BCH ii. pl.vii. In Hat. Mm. d th. * Air ii. 220. pi. ivi.; CIA ii. 1*77; 

1408 an adorer kneels, receiving a bowl BCH ii. 73, pi. viii. ; Cat. Nat. Mia. 

from AcelepiuK. IBM, IMS. 

> Ariit. Thorn. 284 J> e^rra, >> * IGS i. 440. 

*Umr JiirttXr, «jr' l(<\i to rfaaroy, ' A M xviii. 238 (woodcut). 2*1. 
Srun XafSoiira Hsra t«» 8ie.!t. 
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takes wise and offers it to the banqueters 1 . The scheme 
resembles that of the Death-Feast, which was doubtless the 
original type of it. Fragments of this scheme, showing amongst 
other things the horse's head in a frame, come from the shrine 
of Amynus*. 

We have seen above that there are combinations of the 
types of healing and of worship. There is also one relief, found 
in Delos, of careless workmanship, which 
combines the types of Banquet and Sacri- 
fice, The god, holding a patera, reclines 
by a table heapt up with fruit; one 
worshipper stands in the corner, and an 
attendant leads up a ram for offering*. 

Ruder reliefs, all of late date, some- 
times show the serpent alone. There are 
several serpent slabs now in the Museum 
at Sparta ; others were found in Athens, 
with the serpent only 4 , or entwined about 
a tree'. A serpent-relief was found in 
the Athenian sanctuary of the hero 
Amyous". 

/ In the same shrine, amongst frag- 
ments of the familiar types of Reliefs 
sacrificial, with libation or with victim, 
and the Death-Feast, came to light a 
relief which is unique. It represents 
a bearded man, who holds in both hands a colossal leg, nearly 
as big as himself, with a thick varicose vein, which may be 
anatomically correct, but does not look it. He is evidently 
offering this in the shrine, for a pair of votive feet can be seen 
inside a recess of the wall*. 




Fin. 34. Man with votive 

leg : votive feet visible, 

affiit to the wall. 

AM xviii., pi. ii. 



1 Girard BCH ii. 68 ff. mentions ariSijui. See Cat. Nat. Mus. 1462. 

three only of thia type. See also 'E#>. B CIA ii. 1509 : perhaps a fragment 

"A/>x- 18B5, p. 9, pi. 2. of a larger scene. See Cat. Nat. ilia. 

' AM ni. 290, iviii. 241. ISM. 

3 BCH wi. pi. vi. ; 'EpHOKpdmi <utf- ' AM iviii. 242. 

tipcat 'Aq-nXipri^. ' AM iviii. 336, pL ii.: ....a* «v 

< CIA ii. 1445 IIuflMiopot AJSaWiijt fa ow «ji*oriiTij» Awn|u»x'S'Ji 
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From the Inventories it is clear that similar reliefs or 
repousses, made of gold or silver, were equally common. This 
kind of course were sure to go into the melting-pot when hard 
times came, or to be carried off by a Sulla or a Ereunus ; indeed, 
they were melted down each year to make room for others : so 
that we need feel uo surprise that none have survived the 
changes and the chances of two thousand years. Those we read 
of bore the same general character as those I have described. 
There were usually figures of one or more worshippers 1 ; some- 
times the god stands with them", but no further description of 
the scene is given. One or two are said to be in a little cell or 
shrine'. They were generally inscribed with the names of the 
offerers ; the figure on the relief is always of the same sex as the 
dedicator, except where it is given on another's behalf; and in 
one case at least the worshipping figures are expressly identified 
with the dedicators'. The figures were intended then to repre- 
sent or recall the dedicators. They were therefore made to order, 
as votive paintings of the same 3ort are made in Italy to-day. 
Considerably over a hundred reliefs or chasings are mentioned 
in the lists ; and they are not only offered singly, but sometimes 
one person gives two, four, six, or as many as fifteen*. The 
pious Sibylla probably did not consecrate all her fifteen at one 
time, but we may take her to be a chronic sufferer, whose faith 
rose triumphant after every relapse. The same practice held at 
other shrines whose lists have been spared by time ; as that of 
the Hero Physician, where a number of reliefs are mentioned'. 

(4) Miscellaneous. 

Heracles, we learn, being healed of a wouud iu the hollow of 
his hand, built a temple to Asclepius Cotylean 7 . Unfortunately 



Auatfii-x " 'A;w<vs. Early 4 th 
century. No such indication of the 
interior of a shrine is known on the 
other relief*, but one ia seen on a vnae, 
"E#. '-V.V- ' "■'"■ pi- ~ •■ '■- fig. as. 

1 CIA ii. 835 * ti^toj lymusrat, wp6a- 
m ywauAi xpootvxo)itrT!i. 



' CIA i 
> J. tm Biit (i 






!•, cp. 75: Tpiaw 
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for our faith, in the days of Heracles Asclepius was not yet 
born. But in historical times two patients showed their gratitude 
by building each a new temple for Asclepius, whom they thus 
introduced into their own places. One was Archias, who built 
a temple at Pergamus, when a strained limb had been healed 1 ; 
the other, Phalysius of Naupactus, who received his sight in a 
miraculous manner, which those who wish may see set forth by 
Pausanias in the last paragraph of his wonderful book*. Altars 
are dedicated to this god as to others, but late*. 

Asclepius, like other gods, received a vast number of odd- 
ments which it is impossible fully to classify. Some of them, 
with the temple just named, are given for their own value ; 
others for their ideal; others again partake of both kinds. 
Amongst these now and then we meet with surgical instruments 4 
which if the surgeon dedicated, they belong to another class, but 
it is possible that the patient may have done so, on the same 
principle as he might dedicate his doctor's portrait or the 
image of the saviour god. The conception is crude, no doubt, 
but that is not enough to exclude it. More natural is the 
feeling which suggests a dedication of something which the 
patient has used or worn 5 . Pandarus, whose sores were cured at 
Epidaurus, who left his bandage behind him hanging upon the 
wall 6 , and the lame woman who left her crutch by a healing 
spring 7 , act on the same principle as the soldiers who dedicate 
a worn-out helmet. The offering of a trinket or garment is 
different, and less obvious ; but it is difficult to see what other 
reason there could be for keeping three pairs of women's 
slippers in the shrine of Asclepius 8 , or a cloke 9 , a leather 



1 Paus. ii. 26. 8. 

3 Paus. x. 38. 13 ; the remains de- 
scribed in A M iv. 22 ff. 

» BCH xiii. 304 (Asia Minor). 

« firjXai * probes/ CIA ii. 836 M ; per- 
haps KaSerrjp vdXivos or Si&XiOos, which 
often occurs, is the instrument for 
emptying the bladder, though it may 
be a necklace (Pollux v. 98). 

5 This is not the same thing as the 
dedication of garments or rags by way 



of magic. 

6 Cures 3339 M . 

7 Anth. Pal. vi. 203. St Giovanni 
e Paolo at Venice and St Nicolo at 
Verona are half full of crutches. 

8 CIA ii. 766 w virodrifi&Twv ywcu- 
tcdwp frtiyn III. These are not stated 
to be votive, nor the next; but of 
course they would have no inscription 
on them. 

9 CIA ii. 766 18 . 
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bottell 1 , a soft pillow 2 . When Myrrhine dedicates together 
a female trunk and a bangle, " on behalf of herself and her boy," 
it is difficult not to see a relation between the bangle and the 
boy; and uone so simple as that he should have worn it*. 
Whether any such thought were in the worshipper's mind 
or whether the pious offer them simply as the most precious 
things they had, we find a great quantity of jewellery and 
ornaments, of gold and of silver, of brass and even of iron. 
The ornamental head-dress of wire*, bracelets and armlets, 
serpen t-bangk-s, earrings, mirror, fan, unguent-box ; finger- 
rings of all sorts, and engraved gems or cylinders; sard and 
jasper, " stones like the sea 8 ," crystals — all these appear, some 
of them again and again. The pushing snob in Theophrastus 
" dedicates a brass finger-ring to Asclepius, and wears it down 
to a wire by his eternal oiling* and burnishings "; but many 
poor folks offer their brass or iron trifle with a full heart, and 
surely with acceptance. No such personal reference can fairly 
be assumed for the numerous oil-flasks and horns, cups and 
bowls of all sorts, which occur in the lists 7 . Some indeed, as 
the Thericlea, are of special make, or perhaps bought out of the 
income of a dead man's bequest, as has been suggested ; but 
most will have been given for their value. The same may be 
true of a wooden seat, if this be votive 8 . So with the rarer 
things: such as a scraper", or a small tripod with chain and 

1 CIA ii. 7(16** Xipcvtfoc etiThnf. Bcription such aa Kporav wai, a simple 

u *poasi$ii\aior Iptavt. vocative.) 



• CIA i 



;. 47 



ntpuna\iiwur t i'/Sijifi' Mi'ppirij iuip 
«£tt}i >al toO xaittov. Compare Aris- 
lides xlviii. 27. 472 : in the vision, 
after curtain directions fur sacrifice. 
Stir H (at rou oiifiarvt ai'-roi' *afxt- 
liptttr utlp oiLmjpias roS ranTif a\\a 
yap rb-at toutq ipyutdtf tqvto fit* yap 
H) raptitat p<n, drrl o< toi'tou ri» tan- 

rfi™ &" iQApovr riptt\iiunr AtmMhh 

4* ti T ir Saicn.t\ar avrir Tpatl/njy twt- 
ypifat tt ill rijf inpirSiriit roC Sanru- 
Mm, Kpirev W4t. raOra woiouyrt aw- 
mplat rl*ai. (I have met with no in- 



CIA a. 8: 



■ \Woi SoXao 



uo-j. ; 



87 Xi&ApLOf ffrptryyrXor &td\ii<Kov. 

' Theophrast. Murpo^iXoriutat' *a( 
uafleii SaxTv\ior x»X™C" i* rf 'AoitXij. 

•ptir baipipai. 

r Ouo who gave a bowl at Oropus 
was Ptolemy Pliilopator, JOS i. 303*. 

' Spboo, fiiWoi CIA ii. 766. 

* irrXiyyfilperhauB head-dress): there 
in another in Oropus, also a colander, 
a basket of metal, and a lamp with 
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cauldron 1 complete ; or small shields*, or little statues of Victory 
or of Aphrodite*. Almost anything would do for an offering, 
here as elsewhere. The number of coins is very great, and 
tbey comprise triobol, drachma, tetradrachm, and all sorts of 
intermediate sums up to 153 drachms and 125 tetrachms offered 
each sum by one person. The commonest coin is the tetrachm, 
a four-drachma piece 4 . What strikes one as odd is, that these 
coins were kept carefully apart like the other offerings ; doubt- 
less tbey were used eventually, but for a time at least there 
they remained in little heaps. So I have seen in a Greek 
church coins affix t to the face of an image with wax 5 . 

Quite unique is the humour of one case, where the god of 
Epidaurus bids an unbeliever to dedicate a silver sow in memory 
of her folly 6 . The worshippers thoughts are generally very far 
from subtile ; and none of them would have understood the 
humble devotee, who in a chapel above the Pool of Bethesda 
dedicates his heart to the Virgin "in gratitude for his conversion 
from Protestantism 7 ." 

As regards deliverance from peril of other kinds, there are 
a good many instances recorded. Alcathous, when he slew the 
lion of Cithaeron, built a temple to Apollo and Artemis in 
Megara 8 . On hearing of the death of Polycrates, Maeandrius 
his successor erected an altar to Zeus of Freedom 9 . The 
famous chest of Cypselus was dedicated to Zeus at Olympia by 
his family, as the means of a notable deliverance, he having 
been hidden in a chest to the saving of his life 10 . Themistocles 
built a shrine to Dindymene, who in a dream had warned 



1 tfiwvpov. 

8 CIA ii. 835 «* deride rpeis, with 
representation 8 of a horseman, a hop- 
lite, and Theseus facing the Minotaur ; 
dcxibtov in the shrine of Hero Iatros, 
no. 403. There was a Sarmatian 
corselet in the Asclepieuin: Paus. i. 
21. 5. 

* rd vtKldta CIA ii. 766 1B , 'A0po- 
BUna Mil 836". There are vucrrriipia 
in Oropus, IGS i. 

4 Terpaxp-ov, 



6 Sanctuary of St Michael in Man da - 
madhos, Lesbos. The figure is a black 
image, not a picture. 

a Cure* 59 m vv dpyvptov vtrd^pafia 
tt)s a/xaOias. 

7 M. Thomas, Two Years in Pales- 
tine, 133. 

8 Paus. i. 41. 3. 

u iXcvdiptos : Herod, iii. 142. 

10 Paus. v. 17. 3. Perhaps the 
Treasury at Delphi had the same 
cause. 
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him of a plot to murder him'. His sons also, after their return 
from exile, placed a memorial picture containing his portrait in 
tin: Parthenon"'. Pericles < led ica toil to Atlie-ua Health a statue 
in memory of a workman who had fallen from a scaffolding, but 
was saved*. Athena too was the goddess whoso help Lycurgus 
acknowledged for the sight of his eye, and built her a temple 
UDder the title Optilitis or Ophthalmitis'. So no doubt in 
other less common deliverances. Parmeniscus, we know, could 
not laugh until he saw the wooden image of Leto at Delos; 
and it is odd that one Parmeniscus in the fifth century 
dedicates at Delos a magnificent crater of silver 9 . Battus 
consulted the Delphic oracle about his stutting tongue', and 
it would be strange if he were not prepared to acknowledge 
help in that matter ; or if the ugly babe, whom Helen's spirit 
made beautiful, and who after became Ariston's wife, had 
no thank-offering to make'. Gratitude for any favour was cause 
sufficient ; for Amphietyon erected an altar to Dionysus 
Orthus, because he had taught him so simple a feat as to 
mix wine with water 1 . What a difference between this simple, 
if childish thought, and the base flattery which deified the 
mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and built a temple to 
Aphrodite Lamia 9 . 



1 Pint. Thrm. SO. 

* Pirns, i. 1. 2 : doubtless not hia 
portrait alone. 

* Phil. Ptr. 13. Pliny. TOTxxii. 44 
appears to confuse this statue with 
the famous tplonchnoptr*. a slave 
represented in the act of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim. 

4 Plat. Lgcurgui 11 ; Pans. iii. 
IS. 2. 

» BCH xv. 127; cp. Ath. 614 a 
{quoted by Ilomolle). The motive ia 
familiar in folk-tales; see Grimm, no. 
4. 121; Zcifehr. dei Vcr. f. Volkik. 
iii. 450; Aloover, Aplich At liondaijr* 
BMTlll litllll. ii. 193; Rand, Lt'jendt 
of tht Micmuci, 34. 

' Herod, iv. 15S. 

» Herod, vi. 61. 

* Philochorus ap. Ath. ii. 38 c 'kv.. 



fiatrt\Ja. iiaOhfra TtLfA Aioit'jTuj. 1 rrf* ro0 
Ttptjrov Ktfidtrai, Sib nal 



6p6olH 



i'Spurt 



re/iirw ml JiA towo ISptaaa&ai pV- 
niv 'Op&ov Stovvfloi' iv T-p timji/ ujpijf IrpiM - 
nrTtLt -ydp kvI rbv rijv ojfirAocr xapr&r 
ttrptQoiiBi. n\t)aior 8' ainoH nal raft 
rOftipats fiiiiixoy tbuixtv, virbtAyyjfia roit 
X/XiViAwt Tijs Kpdai-it TOw&ptraf «ol 
yip Aiovi'ffgu rpo<poi a! rv/tfat XtyorTtu. 
The epithet 'Opftj) shows how such Bn 
offering was regarded as a memorial of 
the whole process. 

'' I '■ ■ ' i ■ I .■ i . ill ap. Ath. vii . 292 i LlnJaiat 
• o\a*'i ; oni: rbtr Ari^Jirptoy Ibpi'/ratro 
mar 'Aijpo&rjjt Aaptaf ipvfUvi; ii S>> 
nfjfi toO Awirpinv, 

15—2 
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Most of the records of this class refer to peril by sea, and 
they begin with legendary times. Britomartis fishing with 
nets fell into them, and being saved by Artemis, built a temple 
of Artemis Dictymna in Crete 1 . Daedalus delivered from 
the sea erected a statue to Heracles at Thebes 2 . The Argonauts, 
after their perilous voyage, built a temple to Athena*, and 
dedicated the Argo herself to Poseidon at the Isthmus 4 . Arion 
on his miraculous escape placed at Taenarum a group repre- 
senting himself upon the dolphin 8 . Diomede, who escaped 
shipwreck after the sack of Troy, built a shrine to Apollo 
Epibaterios in Troezen' ; Agamemnon dedicated his rudder to 
Hera in Samos, as the means of his deliverance 7 . In the 
Odyssey Eurylochus vows a temple to the Sun if he return 
safe 8 . Herostratus voyaging from Cyprus, and having in his 
possession a small figure of Aphrodite, off Naucratis a storm 
arose ; he prayed to his divinity, and the sea fell calm, and when 
he came safe ashore he dedicated the figure in Aphrodite's temple 
in that place 9 . 

The idea of Divine protection at sea is thus regarded as 
natural, but the deity is not always the same. It might be 
a " saving fortune " who alighted upon the ship, and steered it 
safe 10 ; it might be Poseidon 11 , or the Cabiri 12 , or the Dioscuri 1 * 
who came to be confused with them ; a local protector, Apollo 14 , 
Athena 15 or Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage 18 , or the Delian Brizo 17 , 



1 Schol. Arist. Frogs 1356. 

2 Paus. ix. 11. 4. 
* Paus. iii. 24. 7. 

4 Apollod. i. 9. 27. 

5 Paus. iii. 25; Herod, i. 24; an 
epigram written for this is in Aelian 
Hist. An. xii. 45, Cougny, Appendix 
to Anthology i. 3. 

6 Paus. ii. 32. 2. 

7 Callim. Hymn to Art. 228 and 
Schol. 

8 Od. xii. 346 tcIovol vydv rcu^o/nci', if 
64 K€ deip-ev dydX/xara xoXXk xal iffdXd. 

9 Polycharmus ap. Ath. xv. 676 a, b 
dyaXn&Ttov 'Atppo&lrrjs airi.dapj.aiov dp- 
X<iiov rrj t4x v V &vy<rdfit»ot $ei <ptpuv 
els -rip 'SavKpanv ...dvadels tq 'Atppodlrn 



rayaX/xa. 

10 Aesch. ^0. 644 tvxtj 8i aorr+ip vavp 
BiXow' i<p4$€To ws ^t^r' h &PPW KVfiaros 
£dXrjv tx €lv M^ r ' ££ok€i\cu irpbs Kparal- 
Xew xObv*. 

11 Apollod. i. 9. 27. 
11 Anth. Pal. vi. 245. 
18 Roscher, i. 1171. 

14 Paus. ii. 32. 2 ; CIA iii. 236. 
18 Od. ii. 267, etc. 

16 Stephani, Compt . Rendus 1881. 134. 

17 Ath. viii. 335 b ravry ovv [rj Bptfot] 
otcw dvbxriv al ArjXtddes irpou<p4pov<nv 
auTJj cicd<pas TrdvTtav TrX^peis dyadwv, 
irXty IxOOuVy Sid rb e^x € ^ at tcujth vepl 

T€ TrdvTUiV KO\ V7T€p TTJS T&V TtXoIwV 

aurrfplat. 
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Hera', Hermes', the Theban Heracles'. But in any case, the 
rescued mariner must needs make his acknowledgment*. In- 
scriptions which record a safe return belong to the same class". 

Asclepius himself was worship! as a protector from peril in 
general 6 ; and here I see not an extension of the older idea, 
but a survival of the general protective powers of the Hero as 
Saviour. In Syros offerings are made to him for protection 
from shipwreck", and even in Epidaurus he is acknowledged as 
a god with more powers than medicinal'. Amoug the Athenian 
reliefs is one in which a mao, together with his family, renders 
thanks to Asclepius and Hygieia for being ransomed out of the 
hands of the enemy'; and the fragment of another, which shows 
only the remains of two horses' heads, may be part of a scene 
which depicted the devotee in danger of being dasht over the 
rocks in a runaway carriage*. From the fourth century we 
have a dedication of a portrait to Pallas for deliverance "from 
great dangers 10 ." From Canrirus comes another, offered to 

1 Callim. Art. 223 and Schol. 

a CIA iv. 1. 373 *™, p. 204: lUdur 
'EpAW o>aXpa 'Epjioo-rpdrou 'A^StjpItiji 
iarrjatp toX\4c r)-q&du<vos r&Xjjat. 5th 
cent. Colliu, iii. 3776 riorov xapw 
tUt» a et,Tt,. 

' PftUB. ix. 11. 4. 

* Dipbiloa ap. Ath. rii. 392 ft 
•ai'uXijpot dwoBl'tt nt itgifi diroPuXuii' 
to* IffrAr rf ir/i&ii\ia irvifTpiif/at rtwi, 
j ipoprt' i^ippi^' ifWjwu-Xoj ftrintrin. 
There is & story of drunken youths 
in AcniKim, who thought they were 
nt s*a, ni id c&st all the furniture 
out of the windows. The town guard 
came up and they cried ft* Atplm 
ti/^wjh* draXXa'jVi'rfi twoiVw *Xci- 
Suirat, ffwrtjpai ii|i£i Airi riif &a\aaalwr 
SaiuirLir lr TJj warplS\ l&pvs&iiiSa lit 
a iir i hi halt ixuparirrat : Timaeus ap. 
Ath. ii. 37 e. An early inscr. of 
Ccpballenia appear" to record a de- 
livers'! ue : Collitz, ii. G60 Mvonoi 
KX<ioo» ndaxrTpti {? - trurrfjpty, cp. Cat. 
Ath. Sc. 276. 

' AriMide. xlii. (Keil) p. 337 Hn 
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S7; Collitz, iii. 3340*. 

■ BCffi. 157.4; «n.v. 152. 32; 
CIA ii. 1474 a-ufrlt At l«p toX^h. xal 
Xyrpwfrit cut Atufrnwfrls dWOuicv. 

" C7.4 ii. 1441 th<i rtrpwr frytfiatot 

t awfrit Si 'Aff«Xijir./, rovro dvt- 

ti)Ka p it ri/itpat rut SiSav (Jtux<o.V. 

Tho lust word I have restored. Similar 
scenes of runaway horses are common 
among the votive pictures of StNicolo, 
Verona. 

"> CIA ii. 1427 o-wfrlt U pty4\ur 
mriirwr tlnira n)*St arfjiTit Aveliut)(<n 
HaXXdoi TptToyttti. 
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Hecate and Sarapis on a similar occasion 1 . A wayfarer in 
Phrrgia, who escaped drowning at a perilous ford in a river, set 
up a memorial to Zeus, Poseidon, Athena, and all the gods*. 
Three persons with Roman names give thanks in Lesbos to 
God on High for deliverance after a tempest*. Eutychus, who 
may have been a skipper, returns thanks at Delos to Fair- 
weather Zeus and the Egyptian deities, on behalf of himself 
and his son and all on board 4 . In Delos also, and to Anubis, 
Demetrius of Sidon dedicates a part of the ship's deck, which 
we may suppose to have saved his life when the ship went to 
pieces*. There is a relief with a boat upon it, dedicated to the 
Dioscuri, which possibly is a seaman's thank-offering 6 . In the 
second century after Christ, Artemidorus and his family 
dedicate a relief, representing a sacrificial scene, for deliverance 
at sea 7 . 

Perhaps a silver trireme in the Delian shrine may be a 
sailor's thank-offering 8 . In the same treasury were silver 
anchors 9 and a ship's beak 10 , and a beak there was also in the 
shrine of Hero Iatrus at Athens". No doubt the images of 
Calm and of the Sea, which were dedicated to Poseidon at the 
Isthmus, had reference to perils upon the deep". A dedication 
by an admiral Pantaleon to " Poseidon saviour of ships and to 
Aphrodite mistress of ships" was found at Kertch 18 . Some of 
the paintings in the temple of Phocaea may have been thank- 
offerings of seafarers, which depicted perils on the deep 14 . 

i IGI i. (Rhodes) 742. , r$ini8w...oCveK& ol irtvcvaas L8elr dXds 

* BCH iii. 479 Mijvis Adov Ad teal ?kto0i yaiav. The tree stiU appears in 
UoceiSQyi teal *A0rfva real irdaiy dedis this relief: and burning altar. CIA 
ctixapurT-Jipioy, koX rrorafiu Etipw Kipdvvev- iii. 170. 

<ras kcU diaawdels kv twSc tCj t6wq>. 8 BCH vi. 32, line 31 : Homolle takes 

* IOI ii. (Lesbos) 119 : (names) x«- this for an ornamental vase. 
fuurOivrts iv weXdyet tow tylvrw x/w?- * BCH vi. 47, line 168. 
erfipiQv {sic). io Bcil v j # 130 . 

4 BCH vi. 328 a Zei>s Ov/mos, Sarapis, « CIA ii. 403 73 . 

Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, vwip iavrov Ia Paus. ii. 1. 9. 

Kal tov vlov Evp6\ov ical virip twv 1S Stephani, Comptes Rend us 1881. 

xXoi'tojitvw t&vtwv. 134 : llotTcidwi owtoy, 'AQpodLrji *av- 

8 BCHwi. 340 « 7 . apxlh. 

8 Figured in Roscher, i. 1171: 'A/o- 14 Herod, i. 164 ; cp. Anth. Pal. vi. 

ycvldas 'ApuTToycvlda AioGubpot.* €vx&». 221. 

7 Sybel 362 : verses addrest to 
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A sacrificial relief dedicated to Poseidon is probably due to a 
like cause 1 . Another from Haiicarnassus, now published for 
the first time, represents three scenes carved on a marble drum : 
(1) two seameu in a boat under full sail; (2) Poseidon on a 
galley, resting on an oar, and holding a dolphin, and a 
worshipper kneeling before him; (3) Asclepius, Hygieia, and 
the serpent, with a worshipper between*. 

Of other occasions 1 may mention a few examples. The 
famous work of Lysippus, Alexander's Hunting in Delphi, was 
dedicated by Craterns who had saved the king's life from a 
lion 1 . Deliverance from earthquake is also recorded 4 , and 
deliverance in general terms'. The people of Aegae build a 
temple to Apollo Chresterius, for having been "saved by the 
consul Publius Servilius*." Prayer and thanksgiving are 
offered for deliverance from poverty 7 or for geueral goodwill". 

One allegorical dedication may be added. After the ex- 
pulsion of the Peisistratids (510), the people set up a bronze 
lioness on the Acropolis, in memory of Leaena Aristogeiton's 
mistress, who had been tortured and found faithful unto 
death'. The lion we have already seen allegorically used of 
the courage of brave men 10 ; and it never was more appropriate. 

Whilst athletic victories gave rise to the glorious odes of 



1 Ail xvi. 140 Ibraaui «5pf ■ 

,J In possession of Mr W. K. Paton, 
lo whose kindness I owe the photo- 
graphs. EPrXtxd 001 (i'rn(i) ( — cih^x"! 
6tUm\f npl (?) ISiov +vx*t>(°v rJ 
rriXui AvtBiiKa. 

1 Pint. 41**. 40 ; Pliny. NH iiiiv. 
19. 64 | BOM iii- 5US, where the inner, 
receutly recovered is Riven ; sxii. 566. 
The motive has more of pride than of 
gratitude, 

' IUI i. 23 nrrb riv ««M*». 

9 CIA iii. 194 (Mother of the Hods) ; 
BCH i*. 1U7 Phiygis rtpl ffwrupioi 

Ail ftwrurn tt-xip ; JG.Si.a4i6, iii. 1. 
1S4; IGI L 914, etc. | Anlh. Pal. vi. 109 
(nyinplu). C1G 6S10 (Germany) aw 
Biit it fii;a\wr Kiii d.uirjiijrwv ud\a 
/iMx^"* fi'^H'ot MOyxa IWiH (dira 



atprip; IGSI 1030. 6 .', prp(W 
■oWph* iAUm, BH .'£ itirt*, 3564 

it toM/nu, all late. 

* liahn-Hehnchhardt, Alt. vonAigai, 
47 : & iapoi 'ArJWiuw Xpipnipim x'P 1 - 
eripiov ircirfiii 1'irA llowKiu iepouiMw 
UoirXfu vlu tlS irHvr±TU. 

* A«th. Pal. yi. 190, 231,245. 

* AiUh.Pal.vi, 14S. 

* Paus. i. 23. 2; Plut. de Garr.,1. 8. 
When the Aetoliuu confederacy ill 
later days dedicated an image of 
Cylon, who freed the Eleana from the 
tyrant AristotLnjus (Pans. vi. 14. 11) | or 
the Aohiwa.ua did the like for I'iiilu- 
poemen, after he ale* the tyrant ; 
we have little moie than honorific 

10 Above, p. 144. 



2£2 GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 

Pindar £taritude for deliverance has left little mark in litera- 

tore. The earlier dedications are as simple as they could 

possibly be, and the vast majority of the objects described in 

this chapter wen? ticketed merely with the names of the giver 

and the god. or the giver alone. Verse dedications, so common 

in other cases, are rare in this, and I know of none which are 

verv earlv. We have met with a few upon the offerings in 

Athens 1 , and one is quoted in the Epidaurian Cures*. In the 

idxth book of the Anthology there are only two dedications to 

Asclepius*, and some half dozen references to disease*. On the 

other hand, the records of other perils are many. Dionysius 

alone was saved from shipwreck out of forty persons, by virtue 

of a charm which he tied on his thigh ; he now dedicates an 

image of the saving " tumour 6 ." Diogenes perhaps cannot 

afford to buy an offering, but dedicates his cloke to Cabirus, 

who being invoked in a storm saved him from the perils of the 

great deep 6 . The hair might also be offered on such occasions 7 . 

Shepherds delivered from a ravening lion dedicate to Pan, and 

hang upon an oak tree, a representation of the adventure 8 . 

A variation on this theme gives several epigrams, which 

describe how an emasculate votary of Cybele is saved from a 

lion, and dedicates to the goddess his trappings with locks of 

his hair 9 . A father who had shot a snake which was coiling 

about his sons neck, hangs up his quiver on an oak to Alcon 10 . 

A mother thanks Aphrodite Urania for taking care of her 

children". A thirsty traveller led by the croak of a frog to a 

place of water, dedicates the frog's image in bronze at this 

spring 12 . Self-conscious literary art plays with this idea, but 

1 Above, p. 209 1 e.g. • Anth. Pal. vi. 245. 

* Cures 3339 7 oit fiiyedos tIvclkos Oav- 7 Lucian, irtpl tG>v €wl wo&(j awbv- 
luurrtwi dXXd rb detw, t&v$* trrj uis tow. in if. 

totyrc iy Kaarpl KXeu; fidpot, tare iy- 8 Anth. Pal. vi. 221. 

KaTCKUfjuLSri, teal tup t0rjKC vytrj. » Anth. Pal. vi. 217—220, 237. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 147, 330. w Anth. Pal. vi. 331. 

4 Exclusive of childbirth, for which » Anth. Pal. vi. 840. 

see below, chapter vi. See Anth. Pal. " Anth.Pal. vi. 43. There is actually 

vi 191, 300. a votive frog known (Dar. and Sagl. 

5 Anth. Pal. vi. 1G6 cUhva ttji kjXtjs. fig. 2538. *.r. Ihmarium), inscribed 
Sacrifices of animals for protection "kfuav 2uv6ov Bodurovi or Bodaun, in 
upon the deep, 231, 245. retrograde writing, Collitz, iii. 3159, 
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hardly improves upon it. Thus Callimachua makes his Eu- 
demus offer a salt-cellar to thi' SunothnteiM gods, in token of 
deliverance from "storms of debt 1 ." 

There remains yet one class of dedications to be mentioned, 
those connected with trials by law, vengeance, imprisonment, 
slavery and the like. When Heracles punisht 
Hippocoon, he built a temple to Athena 
Axiopoinos'. Orestes, acquitted before the 
Areopagus of the guilt of murder, dedicated 
an altar on the spot'. We learn that those 
who were acquitted in that court used to 
sacrifice to the Eumenides ; and the occasion 
would be a fitting one for a votive offer- 
ing*. Hypermestra, who had disregarded 
her father's command to kill Lynceus her f, 0>35 . votivefrot 
husband and was brought to trial for the Daremberg and 
same, on being acquitted set up a statue of Sagho. 
Victorious Aphrodite, and built a shrine of """'' 
Artemis snniamed Persuasion". In the temple 
of Athena Alea at Tegea were fetters hung, which the Spartans 
had once brought for the enslavement of the Tegeans; but 
being defeated, they had themselves to wear them, and they 
were afterwards preserved in memory of the great deliverance*. 
There was a similar memorial on the Acropolis of Athens* ; and 
in Phlius prisoners set free used to hang up their fetters in a 
sacred grove*. The idea of memorial is clear, but with other as- 
sociations, in a story told of Croesus. When Cyrus proffered him 
a boon, he requested that his chains might be sent to Apollo 

1 Anth. Pal. vi. 301 gausAai M^. 
» Paus. iii. 15. G. 
' Pans. i. 28. 5. 

* Paun. i. 28. G. Compare Aristopb. 
Plutfu 1180. 

* Paus. ii. 19. fl, 21. 1. 

* Herod, i. (Hi; Paus. viii. 47. 2. 
' Herod, v. 77 ; of ransomed Boeo- 



. 875, fig. 



1PI i. 357 (from the Pelopoune»e>. The 
deity was probably a local hero, nddrest 
by an epithet appropriate to the occa- 
sion, or the person iflcation of some 
by -dwelling spirit annulled. Frank*?], 
without authority, identities him with 
Apollo. Those who nisli may believe 
Willi Frankel that the frog waa likely to 
please Apollo, because the creature is 
endowed with '■ eeheriache Kraft" 
(Jahrb. i. 48 (oil.) : ifU Si ^ iHtf/wtv- 
nr. See fig. S5. 



tiiin and Chalcidian prisoners, abont 
B.C. 507. 
« Pans. ii. IS. 4. 
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at Delphi, and that the god might be asked why he had so 
deceived him 1 . 

Two dedications to Nemesis show the goddess trampling 
upon a prostrate man, and beside her a serpent and a griffin ; 
in one of them she is winged, and holds a wheel. They come 
from Gortyn and Peiraeus. The inscription which is found on 
the latter does not imply any special occasion*. A late relief 
is dedicated to Nemesis* as a thank -offering for freedom. 

A curious group of inscriptions, dating from the end of the 
fourth century or thereabouts, refer to the dedication of a thank- 
offering by freedmen*. When a slave had acquired his freedom, 
whether by purchasing himself or by his master's grace, he was 
expected to perform certain duties to his old master, chief of 
which was to choose him for patron'. The enfranchised now 
took the position of a peTotico*;, and could engage in business. 
If he failed to perform his bounden duty, an action at law 
would lie against him 8 . If the former master prosecuted him 
under this law, and won his case, the man was sold ; if he lost, 
the man was forever free of obligation. From our inscriptions 
it would appear that the slave on winning his case presented a 
silver bowl to Athena. Here we have lists of the bowls kept 
in tile treasury, which all appear to have been inscribed with 
the necessary particulars ; they would serve as an official 
register of the fact. They were periodically melted down 
into silver hydriae, and a record made of the names 7 . The 
connexion of these lists with the &Ui) enraaraoiov is shown 
by the recurring word ('nroipvyo/i' or airo$vyovo-a, and by one 
allusion to the trial 6 . Men, women, boys, and girls appear 

' Nicoliius Dill) MOW IH (TnucLaitz), \aiWom rimiii. The voice o! Arlclili- 



p. 11: ahevpal at ioSral fiw xipif-at 


doi'ut will be heard again. 


lli'fciie rat vital rdabt. xal ri. tit or 


» CIGAdd. vi. «834 iStufhpiai x"t""- 


(partial rj nto djijirira pi ttji XPV"- 


rj}pio ttJ( H«*« 'Pap.KO,rri>Vcr Maipa 


HOi! ^Tapai araartiinr ^xl at ui rcpittrd- 


' A8<jraio. x^f'ro^Sitpapoi dri&ijKtw. 


furor. 1% irov ai>rip ri.it A*pot)lruL ri/xwa. 


* CIA ii. 708— 776 4(tXcu6ipix6,, not 


■ liClt ixh. 6S1B A., pL i»., ivi. ; 


iri\cv6tptn. is the wotd used. Bee 


tipi ftir, wi iaopft, KtMiif /itpurw 


AM hi. 172, AJA iv. 164. 


Arffpurrwr tHrrrpot dtiardm «ii« W txawra 


" xpoordnji. 


r6S.nu- rwripat i' dvi sotrpor dd xoXu- 


a itmj iroCTaatou. 


y>j#" 8up.d\, itpKOpJni 8rarur pvKor ill 


7 C/.i 11.720*1,729*8—11, 


l«i*' aS\d lit rt/moi ari]p r<ii(ci 


■ CIA ii. 77(i dwrnttrhv. The 


trofAt ' ipri/diupot irrijirtr 'w' ti/xuXoui 


formula in. e.g. Eorvxis nanflut, dxo- 
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as parties; they follow all sorts of occupations — -shopman 1 , shop- 
woman', farmer", hired man*, vinedresser 6 , woolspinner*. shoe- 
maker 7 , merchant 6 , baker", fishmonger 10 , secretary 11 , harpist". 
One of the inscriptions is a puzzle". The formula here 
differs 1 *, the citizen's name being in the nominative and the 
other's in the accusative case. It seems natural to assume 
that in these cases the citizen won his suit ; and for reasons, 
religious or legal, commemorated the fact in the same way. 
An enfranchised slave's thank-offering for freedom comes from 
Thessaly". Freed slaves at Epidaurus dedicated a seat in the 
stadium ". 

The practices of the modern Greeks show in many respects 
an instructive parallel to_the ancient worship of the healing 
gods. Everyone has heard of the famous sanctuary of the 
Virgin at Tenos, but this is a quite modern foundation, and 
there are many local shrines less known but tio less effective to 
their end. The most remarkable of all is perhaps the Church 
of the Virgin at Ayassos in Lesbos. The pauegyris falls at the 
end of the Sarakoste fast, on August the fifteenth (old style), 
and thousands of persons assemble from the villages of Lesbos 
and from all Ureek settlements within reach. The last night of 
the fast is kept as a vigil"; there is a service in the church, and 
afterwards all the world dance and make merry, feasting their 
eyes on the red joints of meat which to-morrow they hope to 
consume, which in the meanwhile hang tempting on thoir 
hooks, covered with pieces of gold foil 18 and adorned with sprigs 
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of leaves. Those who are ill and hope for cure take care to 
speud the night in the holy precinct. The church stands in a 
paved quadrangle, the sides being formed by buildings in two 
stories arranged much like an English College or Inn. The 
upper floor opens upon a loggia, the lower directly upou the 
court; the buildings consist of a long series of small cells, with 
living rooms for the priests, kitchens, stores, and other such 
necessary apartments. During the panegyris all the cells are 
filled to overflowing, the balconies and the court itself are 
strewn with beds, each family with its bundle of rugs, stores of 
food, and all things needful. Not only that, but the church 
itself is invaded: the first comers have taken up their abode 
here, with their blankets and cooking puts, and line the side -aisles 
and almost every square foot of the floor: there in the church 
they sleep ; and next morning, when the priests march round in 
solemn procession, the sick ones throw their bodies across the 
path that the priests may step over them. Every year mira- 
culous cures are said to be wrought here. So too at Tenos, 
where those who can And room pass the night in a little under- 
ground chapel which marks the site where the sacred picture 
of the Virgin was found. Other shrines have a local reputation, 
such as the remarkable sanctuary of St Michael of Manda- 
madhos, also in Lesbos, which can boast of possessing the only 
image used in the Greek Church, where images are unlawful. 
Hideous is the archangel, and black as a boot 1 ; he is said to be 
made of plaster, and to be complete, though to outsiders 
nothing is visible but the head. This curious exception to 
a strict rule suggests that St Michael has inherited the powers 
and the form of an earlier deity. But sickness is not confined to 
the month of August; and those who are so unlucky as to be 
sick when there is no panegyris to hand, are accustomed to 
take up their abode in one of these holy quadrangles, or in the 
nearest monastery, there to remain until they are killed or cured. 
The priests pray over them regularly, and although no charge 
is made, the sufferers if cured naturally make what acknow- 
ledgment they can : some an offering of value, or even a lock of 

11 the Annual of the Britith School 
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DISEASE AND CALAMITY. 2 

hair. So it is that all the holy places mentioned, and almost 
every other church in the Levant 1 , has its store of votive 
offerings in silver. These are dedicated not only for the 
cure of disease, but for escape from peril of every kind, 
especially at sea. In Tenos are a host of silver boats, smacks, 
barques, brigs, and steamers, modelled in the round, and hang- 
ing by strings from the lamps; or made of flat foil, and arranged 
along the walls in rows". There are also human figures of all 
ages and ranks: soldiers and sailors, men or women in European 
dress and others with the Albanian petticoat and leggings, boys 
and girls, and babies in their cradles or in swaddling clothes, 
and cradles empty. Here is to be found every conceivable part 
of the body — hand, ear, leg, heart, breast, whole body or half 
body naked : animals — horses, cattle, shppp, pigs, turkeys, fowls, 
and fish: coach and four, carriage and pair, horse and cart: trees, 
barrels, cars of corn : swords, scissors, fiddles, even keys: huts, 
houses, manufactories with smoking chimneys'. Sometimes an 
attempt is made to represent a scene: in one piece, a patient 
is represented lying in bed, with the family standing round; 
in another, a row of men stands, each holding his hat in his left 
hand and placing bis right hand to his breast, a crude method 
of expressing adoration*. From time to time accumulations of 



1 Especially the churches in sea- 
ports or fishing villages, often sacred 
to 9t Nicholas, the patron of sailor**, 
whose icon hangs in every ship. The 
old cathedral at Athens, sacred to St 
EleutherioB ( = Eileithyio?), is a fa- 
vourite for women in labour. Rings, 
earrings, parts of the body, children, 
and ships are found here. 

1 A paddle- steamer is inscribed: i 
*\olapxo< .m to r\i)pwn& ot^oxXoIou 
lUrpw toffniXou 6 Atti^plw 189s - 
So in Fsara, as the historian tells us 
of the treasure of St Nicholas' church 
before the Turks destroyed it: qrar 

dfryvfia ..tixor 64 ml cU-f^A^uXor, 8* 
atfiUptj&t ri"t>\6s T-ir (' I l/.ipi'i .tlci 2l0fc- 
pTirra ttji aXwnwi rdr Ifuppar: ir 



'EpfionriSXti, 1884, p. 7). 

3 In a collection of these which I 
bought from the monastery of St 
Michael Panormites at Byrne, occur 
the following : babies in swaddling 
clothes; women, girls, or boys, the 
hands folded across the breast; others 
holding up the right hand, the left 
laid upon the heart ; figures with 
the left hand or both hands uplifted, 
or both held by the sides (many of 
these very grotesque); others holding 
n cross or a palm-branch ; head and 
bust; eye or eyes, ear, teeth, arm, 
linger, leg, ribs, and nondescript. One 
figure is a girl with a swollen face, and 
an expression of pain, holding one 
hand to her cheek. 

' Compare the reliefs, p. 219. 
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these things are melted down, and a large censer or lamp made 
out of them, or the proceeds used for the purposes of the 
church 1 . 

So far as I have seen, paintings of this class are never used 
for dedication in Greek lands, but they are very common in Italy; 
and for the sake of the ideas implied in them, it may be worth 
while to examine one collection*. This is preserved in the 
entrance corridor of S. Nicolo in Verona, and consists of about 
one hundred pictures. All the pictures are much of a size ; they 
are oil paintings of ten to twelve inches square, and coarsely 
painted. Most of them l>elong to the eighteenth century, but 
one bears date as late as 1892. They have on them usually an 
inscription, the giver's name, the circumstances of his deliver- 
ance, and the letters, P. G. R, pro gratia reeepta, or per grazia 
ricevuta, with ex voto appended. They depict all sorts of danger 
and catastrophe. The commonest type is the patient in sick- 
bed, with or without the friends praying at the bedside. In 
the air usually hovers the patron saint, or the Virgin ; some- 
times a group of heavenly beings is seen in the clouds, and 
below others in the pangs of purgatory. We see a boy tum- 
bling from a ladder; a child falling down stairs; a man run 
over by a cart, or a cart falling over a precipice ; a building 
falls, canying some workmen with it ; and so forth. Here are 
shipwrecked mariners on a raft, while a boat rows up to rescue 
them. There is an attempted murder outside the amphitheatre 
at Verona, which is unmistakably portrayed in the back- 
ground 8 . Two women and a man are welcomed by nuns at a 
convent door, and the legend informs us that they were led by 
God's invisible hand 4 . One picture, curiously realistic, repre- 
sents two scenes, which are placed together without division. 
In the first, a man drest in tail coat and tall hat sits in a dog- 
cart drawn by a runaway horse. He looks horribly frightened, 
throws up his hands in despair, and his tall hat has been 

1 The former is done I know at " Italian Votive Offerings." 
Tenos and Ayassos, and probably 3 Inscribed : P. G. R. 1847 M. P. 
elsewhere. The latter is done at 4 Tre Germani traviati il gran Gae~ 
Symi. tano conduce a Dio con invUibil mano. 

2 See my paper in Folk-Lore, v. 11 ff. : 
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knockt to the back of his head. Back to back with this we 
see the same dog-cart quietly stopt at a door, the man looking 
happy, and his hat st might again 1 . Votive limbs and other 
offerings like those of ancient times are common not only in 
Italy but in other parts of the Continent: in France, Austria, 
Switzerland 3 . The church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, in 
Venice, has a shrine of S. Viucenzo, who is credited with the 
power of healing cripples by miracle: near it hang a number 
of modelled limbs, together with the crutches of grateful 
patients who no longer had need of them. 



1 Others of great intercut, which I 
have not seen, are in Locarno rend 
Oropa (three hours from Turin by rail). 
The.y are mentioned by 8. Butler, Alps 
Md ShhHw4M, ISDj MA who gives a, 
sketch of one (p. 160). Mr Butler in- 
forms me that the oldest he has seen 
is dated about 1480 in the Museum at 
Varallo. Others in St* .Vm-in hi urn 
Cirli and Paitlhtoit (Rome), Naples, 
etc. 

- Ships at Marseilles ; eyes at St 
OttUien near Freihurg i. B.; etc. At 
Marseilles are votive pictures: sick- 
beds, burning houses, runaway horses, 
lightning, railway train passing over a 
bridge, ships in rough weather. Even 
pictures of limbs in St* .Vt'ria in ara 
Citli. Lever describes similar scenes 



from South America: — " Upon several 
of the altars, pieces of solid gold and 
silver lay in security. ..while lamps of 
pure silver hung in profusion on every 
side, surrounded by votive offerings of 
the same metal— such as shovels, bar- 
retas, picks and sieves... .Pictures, 
representing terrible catastrophe*, by 
falling masses of rock, irruptions of 
torrents, and down-pouring cataracts, 
showed what fates were ever in store 
for those who 'forgot the Church.' 
And as if to heighten the effect, wber- 
avera cayman ora jagnar was 'sloping 
off with a miner in his mouth,' a 
respectable saint was sure to be de- 
tected in the offing — wiping his eyes 
in compassion, but not stirring a finger 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 

eyT enl AhAoy IBainc MorocTOKOc ElAdeyiA, 
Ah t6t€ thn tokoc efAe, mcno^nhccn Ae tckccOai. 
<£m<J>1 A^ 4>o(niki B^Ac nHxee, ro?N& A' Ipeice 

AeiMCONI M&A&K<p' M€fAHC€ A£ r^T* YTTCNCpeCN. 

Homer, Hymn to Apollo Delian, 117. 

Sacrifice and offering was customary at each of the two 
great moments of human life : at marriage and childbirth. We 
may fairly take it that in prehistoric Greece, as elsewhere, 
puberty and marriage came close together ; and that the offer- 
ings originally commemorated puberty, which is a natural 
change, and not marriage, which is an artificial institution. 
But in civilised countries the second it is which attracts chief 
attention, and it is not possible wholly to explain how the 
Greeks regarded the two as connected. 

The most peculiar practice connected with puberty is the 
dedication of the hair, a very ancient survival which held its 
own long after the Greeks had outgrown any real faith in their 
theology. It will be well to collect here the various instances 
of the practice, although some of them will be obviously due to 
other occasions than puberty 1 . 

The earliest form of the custom would appear to be the vow 
or dedication of hair to a river*, to be cut either at puberty or 
some other crisis, or after escaping some threatening peril. 

1 See on this subject Inscriptions ship, Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit. 1878, 173 ff. 

du temple de Zeus Panamaros, DCH For parallels to the hair offering, 

xii. 479 ff . ; Dar. and Sagl. s.v. Coma. Frazer on Paus. viii. 34. 3, 41. 3. 

1 See P. Gardner, Greek River-Wor- 
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The river-worship here, as we have seen it in conjunction with 
Pan and the nymphs, is a mark of antiquity 1 . Achilles nt the 
funeral of Patroclua shore the locks " long kept for Spercheus, 
if he should return safe"." Ajax made a similar vow to the 
Ilissus*. Orestes laid on his father's tomb the hair he had 
vowed to luaehus', perhaps one lock of hair left to grow long, 
as the Brahmins use in India. Similar vows are recorded for 
the Cephisus' and the Neda at Phigalea", and the same is 
implied by the story of the mythical Leucippus, who was 
keeping his hair long for the Alpheus'. When the great gods 
come in fashion, they attract this offering like the rest. Thus 
Agamemnon in perplexity tore out handfuls of hair as an 
offering to Zeus 8 ; hair was also dedicated to Phoebus', Zeus and 
Artemis", the Heroes", and Health '*. It was an old custom, says 
Plutarch, for lads to " offer firstfruits of their hair" at Delphi, and 
he describes how Theseus went thither for that purpose"; the 
custom is also recorded in history". The hair offering is known at 
Athens 1 *, Argos 16 , Delphi", Delos 1 ', Megura", Trotzen™ Titane", 



1 Like the worship of Poseidon and 
the Cretan old men of the sea. Cp. 
the dedication from Asia Miuor, Ail 
six. 318 Xa'wtav p* rt^faau-a iaop^t 
dXojaypoxrn, dijti Si 'AtiAWIi (wdfcj. 

fia 1 1. ■.,;.:''■ I u'!'.. 



* Hi 



L 141. 



" Fhiloutr. Her. lii. 2. 

* Aesch. Choeph. 8 rXova/tov MxV 
BpticTipow. 

s Paus. i. 37.3. Cp. Philostr. Inmg. 
i. 7. 1 (Memnon) i rur jjearpvxuii iara- 
X«s oOl oljiai NtiXifi lrpi<Pi. 

* Pail*, viii. 41. 3. Frazer in his 
note gives parallels from India and 
Australia. Sea also A'orlli Indian Nettt 
and Qiieritt. v. 544: children eat off 
tbeir scalp- lock at a shrine. 

' PatiB. »iii. 20. 3. 

B II. X. 15 iraWdr Ik Ki^aXijj Tpo- 
SiMukiiii IktiTO x a ' Tot tyiS' Uvti 
Ad. 



1 Paus. 

* CIG '1 



i. 32. 1 



" Pint. The*. 5 <i**px"<)<" rif 8c$ 
riji «4hijj. 

" Theopompus ap. Ath. liii. 605 » 
tit AiXfiolit wapa-ttyvptmti rif UuSoSiipou 
toD ZlKUHwtll vl<? arniiiimlUriii r))r 

16 Pollux, Quoin, iii. 3 ; Heaych. 
yi/iw fflij ; Diphilns fragm. 66. 6 
(Kock). 

11 Btat. Theb. ii. 254 with Schol. 

" Pint. The*. 5. 

1B PaUB. i. 43. 4 ; Callim. Hymn to 
Deloi, 296. 

11 Paus. i. 43. 4. 

30 Eur. Hippol. 1421; Or«i.llS, 128; 
Lueiuu, lie Dra Syria, 60. 

« p.uB. ii. n. 

16 
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Paros', Thessalian Thebes', Phigalea 8 , Erytlirae*, Hierapolif 
Alexandria", and Prusa'; whence it would appear to be 
general custom among the Greeks. A special lock seems 1 
have been kept for the sacred purpose", and it was so comruc 
as to give rise to a proverb*. 

The later records attest the same custom. A child's fin 
hair was so dedicated, with a prayer that he might live to t 
old, or that Acharnian ivy might afterwards grace his head 
The first down on a man's chin was also thus dedicated". Gir 
also cut and dedicated their hair before marriage, (at pubert 
that is, according to the original conception), to Hippolytus ; 
Troezen", to Iphinoe at Megara", to Athena in Argos", and ; 
Delos, where lads and lasses both shore it in honour of tl 
Hyperborean Maidens; the lads winding their hair (or fir 
beard) in wisps of a certain grass, the lasses their hair about 
spindle, and laying it upon the maidens' tomb ". Several Delii 
inscriptions relate to this. According to Pollux" the hair w 
regularly ilrilieati'd la-lure marriage in Hera, Artemis, and tl 



_ 



1 CIO 2391. 

a Inscribed tablet with hair carved 
on it, nee below. 

> Puna, viii. 33.3,41. 3. 

* Inferred bj W. Robertson Smith 
from the story of the rope of hair in 
Paus. vii. 5. 5 ; see Frszer ad toe. 

P Luciim, i.e. 

* Catullus, Coma Bertiiir.a ; Hygin. 
Am, Aitr. ii. M, 

' HimeriuB, Or. xiiii. 7. Berenice 
vowed if her husband returned from war 
unbounded to dedicate her hair in the 
temple, and did so (p. 215}. 

* Diphilus op. Ath. vi. 225 a irraEBa 
yavy tan* Tit itTrtfnjKoyriKui!, n6fiijr 
tpitpur pi* ltp&* idO 8taS, lit fnieiv 
av fita Totrro y' iW (OTiyixlyw, Tp& TOV 
ptTtiirov mpMrtrnen' afirV tjftt. 

' Anth. Pal. vi. 310 ((pit 6 irtiirajioi, 
rot'iiiir imap tpal, Eur, Batch. 494 
IipJj or\6at/ior rip Baji t' alrrir rpdpa. 

* Anlh.Pal.ii.21o.2Vi; CIO 2391 



'Eiraipp6StTos...bTrip tou raiiio 
raiiui)i> Tplv.il Tyiela ml 'A<r«\ijiri 
23'J2 iHjk TrpwrbTU-riTiiv rplxa Hn- 4&I, 
irijy Ktlpat ; bo 23U.1 with variat: 

" AMh.P<il.\i.-n-i; Lacian. DtD 
Syria, 00 : tuw -yaitwr irdpxo'Tai. 

" Lucian I.e. ; Paus. ii. 82. 1 ; Ei 
Hippttl. 1424. 

13 Paus. i. 43. 4. 

•' Stat. Theb. ii. 253 ff. hie mi 
parentuni Iasides, thuiamis ubi cai 
ad'ik'-c'.-n't tii.tiii, virRinens libare 
m as, pri mosque aol ebant excusare to 

" Herod, iv. 34 ; Pans, i. 43. 4 ; ( 
lim. Hymn to Drloi 21»iff. 

« Pollux iii. 38 Spa rAtm i at 
■via, th&tb yip Toft rportXitoti Tpoi 
\wr rdl nipat, nal 'AprifuSt nai MMyx 
ical T^i «ijit|i SI rin &r//pxo*Tt> i 
CisFs iii nipai. Fraier on Paus. 
B2. 1 quotes parallels from Fiji ■ 
Cambodia, from Africa, and fr< 
America. 
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Fates. In the Syrian Hierapolis, Lucian tells us that the hair 
when offered was preserved in sacred vases; he himself in his 
youth had conformed to the custom'. A series of inscriptions, 
found at Panamara in Caria, throw some light on the hair- 
offering*. They belong to Roman times, and to Asia Minor; 
but there is nothing in them which may not be genuine Greek. 
The devotees enclose their hair in a small stone coffer, made in 
form of a stele, which is set up in the precinct. A slab covers 
the hole, and an inscription is placed upon it. The poorer sort 
are content to make a hole in the wall, or even hang up their 
hair with the name only attacht. Even slaves are among the 
dedicators. It is peculiar that no women's names are found at 
all, though the inscriptions number more than a hundred; and 
that the deity honoured is Zeus, never Hera. Possibly, as the 
editors conjecture, women were not allowed within the precinct. 

Pausanias saw the statue or relief of a youth shearing his 
hair in honour of the Cephisus 1 . A curious memorial of the 
custom is seen in a stone from Thessaly, upon which are carven 
two long plaits of hair dedicated to Poseidon*. 

A few further examples may be added from the Anthology 
to show the variety of possible occasions for this rite. A woman 
offers the hair to Cybele with a prayer for a happy marriage*, 
or in honour of Pallas on attaining marriage with her lover, 

1 Dt Dta Syria 60. 

5 See Descbanips and Cousin, In- 
tcripliom du temple itr Zeus Panama- 
rot, BCH xi. 390, nil. 82, 349, 479, 
dt. 960 II. The dedications are in 
varying forms, and many are illiterate. 
We find dedication" of many persons 
together as xi. 3il tVl i.^ui T./i. 4>Xa. 
Alviiov 'IdooKH, tipai Xaip7Jnoiiot 'A7a- 
So/3oAoi- 'ltpoKMou, btovvotov HpaxXii- 
So.. Mavueiau; KCIi xi. 390: a house- 
hold, sii. 487 ff. no. 115 .6,uai ipa/u- 
\lat Oikrtait' AaaXtfuiiSoii: of children, 



K&fua EfrraSuc i 









7W, 104 ,-«( vl<Zv, 111 ™i rfcwl of 
brothers, 110 «4jiai "EpiJrot .ai dJeXtfw 
»nd BCH xiv. 371, of flares, 117 ti- 
the singular K 6it^ is found 



Formulae are: 01 id^ai 
Aiovurriou wttwgfit, 6C t('xv iyaSy Aii 
Mttt-andpy tirxv' *ouui with name, 74 
trip ttixyt- indications of a recurring 
rite no. 80 ill n6pat- *° interesting 
name is given in 76, 'Etht^tou nofuu. 
In Egypt, parents used to pay the 
weight of the children's hair in silver 
for a vow; seep. Hi*. 

3 Pans, i. 37. 3. The dedioation to 
Cephisus from Lilaea in Phoeis may 
be similar: 1GS iii. 1. 233. 

* *.\dji^porot 'A^flouijroi Attfondx'" 
HmtcidWi. Figured in Dar. and Sag], 
t.v. LHuiarium, p. 376, fig. 2543. See 
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and after the birth of a male child desired 1 . A man offers hia 
white hair, having vowed it when dedicating the first locks of 




Fio. 36. Votive hair, from Thcssaly. 
Dareniberg nml Saglio, i.v. Donarhtm, p. 376, fig. 2548. 

his youth*. A eunuch after his orgies dedicates his hair to 
the Sangarian mother*. A lock of hair is offered by an elderly 
courtezan with other gifts to Cypris*. So Marcel In a on return- 
ing to Italy victorious from the east, dedicates the first shaving 
of his beard'. The offering takes a sportive turn, when Lucil- 
lius dedicates hair to all the sea deities named in a string, 
because he has nothing else to give*. The growing of sacred 
hair is also attested for Rome'; and Herodotus mentions that 
the priests of Egypt wore their hair long", and that vows were 
paid by weighing silver against the shorn hair*. He also tells us 



29 (sec the article cited from BCB). 
' Herod, ii. W; Pint. It. p. 352. 

&v g ri Oyplor, (vpoBms r*V Ta<aW i} 
TBnar TTJ* •u<fia\i)i- fi t* rpirot rffm rijj 
Kt^oXqi, latdai Braflfi^ rpis apyipior 
fit Tpl X at. Ti 8' ft. Amlir B , toCto rj 

Ut\tlu¥W ™ Mw liiol 



i Anih. Pal. vi. SB. 

* Anih. Pal vi. 193. 

* Anth. Pal. vi. 234, 173. 

* Anih. Pal. vi. 200. 
" Anih. Pol. vi. 161. 
« AHlh. Pal. vi. 164. 

■ 8net. Ntro 12 j Xiphil. Nero 19; 
Martial L 32; Stat. Theb. OS; IVtron. 
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that the Arabs used to shave their heads in honour of God 1 . 
The custom is still used, when Arabs offer the hair to God or 
the heroiscd dead* and women lay theirs on the tombs of tribal 
benefactors'. 

When the Delians place locks of hair on a tomb, they 
furnish a link with another common occasion of dedicating the 
hair. Heracles built a tomb for Leucippus, and offered there 
some of his hair*. The Achaeans used to cut their hair in 
mourning 5 . Achilles, as I have mentioned, shore his at the 
funeral of Patroclus"; and the soldiers of Masistius, at their 
leader's death, dipt not their own hair only but the manes of 
their horses and mules 7 . So did the soldiers of Pelopidas over 
their leader's corpse'. At Hephaestion's death, Alexander the 
Great had his animals dipt*. It will be remembered that hair 
is among the things offered to heroes. Oddly enough, we are 
told that the Syracusans shore the captive horses after Nicias 
was taken 10 . There are several allusions to the custom in the 
dramatists", and Sappho mentions it". 

Further, it was often vowed in time of peril and offered in 
gratitude. Orestes shore his hair when he came to his senses". 
Berenice vowed and paid her hair for Ptolemy's safety in war 1 *. 
The statue of Health at Titane was covered with locks of 
women's hair". A mariner offers his hair to the sea-gods", and 
Lucian mentions a similar vow", StPaul.it will be remem- 
bered, shore his hair at Ccnchreae in fulfilment of a vow". 

We may now pass on to a general consideration of the 
marriage offerings in Greece. It is unfortunate that here, as in 



, Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Ancient Ara- 
bia, p. 152. 

1 Goldaiber, Rev. de I'llitt, dei Re- 
ligion*, i. 361, liv. 49. 

■ Goldstilwr, op. cit. xi». 352. 

* Paue. vii. 17. 8, where Frazer gives 
modem parallels. 

Endocin, 11 



"II. : 



i. HI. 



' Herod, be 24 ; Plut. Arist. 11. 

• Plot. Pel. 83. 

» Pint. Pel. 34, Alex. 72. 



1U Plat. Kic. 27. 

" Aench. Cha. 6 ; Ear. El. 91 «/,u p» 
&TTtp£atn)r, Or. 96 *6/i»|s dwapx&s, 
Phoen. 1535. 

11 Sappho 119. 

u Pans. riii. 84. 8. 

" Catull., Conut ll/renicet; Endocia, 
no. 218. 

" Pans. ii. 11.6. 

" Anth. Pal. vi. 164. 

" Laciau, rcpl rfl* ("1 luvttif swtur- 

'■ Acta of the Apostles, iviii. 18. 
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other things of everyday, our in formation is scanty; but we 
know that sacrifices were customary before marriage, and where 
there is sacrifice there may always be votive offerings. In 
some places initiation formed part of the wedding ceremony 1 , 
and the priestess of Demeter officiated at weddings 1 . The 
little girls of Athens used to take part in a 'mystery 1 ,' 
imitating bears in honour of Artemis Brauronia, whose shrine 
stood on the Acropolis. The accounts of this rite are confusing, 
but in one it is said to have been done by all the girls as a 
preliminary to marriage*; and in any case it looks like an 
ancient ceremony to mark the time of puberty". If auother 
writer be correct in confining the ceremony to a select few*, the 
word Seicareveiv used as a synonym for ap/treveiv to designate 
it, suggests that the maidens were a tithe of the women, like 
the tithe of men described above'. When marriage actually 
took place, a sacrifice was made to the gods of marriage 8 , who 
are variously given as the Furies', Zeus and Hera 1 *, or Hera, 
Artemis, and the Fates", or the Nymphs", later to Aphrodite". 
At Sparta, mothers would sacrifice to Hera and Aphrodite 
when their daughters married". We may assume that, as in 
other cases, each tribe would originally sacrifice to its own 



i 



1 Paton, Inter, of Cot, 386: m& Si 
rthtvptrait «ai raU iraniii^tuo/i4mit 
tiu<" Tai SyXtfifrai intfdup ml rpir 

rix^JI. irirrofibXcs jttouirais A,r o\f\iirtou. 
rA> aX\w* irahwu&Tu* mi*™*' irapa- 
SKcuiaai SI rait TiXcu/Uran rii Upr/s 

3 Plut. Colli. Praec. ad init., quoted 
by Patun. 

Lyt. MB. 

' Tpi -fiiiav, a aeuond schol. ad lor. 

D The age is given as five to tea 
years, but Mommsen gives reason for 
believing this to be tt mistake {Heart. 
406 note). He suggests 10 to 15. 

' dviXeyi/Litai rapBtrot, .Schol. Aiisl. 
Ly: 645. 

' It is usually referred to the chil- 
li being about tec years. 



K rppTAcicx yi/toiy, wpoyiitrta: Seal 
yap-iUai. See also Anlh. Pal. vi. 56, 
318, and for Sparta Paus. Hi. 13. 9. 

» Schol. Aesch. In B34 wi irpori- 
\t,a fluivrw* 'AfliJiTjoi rait 'Epu-iai. 

'" Diod. Sic. v. 73: Aeach. Ami. 214. 
Cp. Ath. xv. 691 o 'kpriiur d yvrawwr 
p.ty- Ix<l ,pir« (Scolion). 

" Pollux iii. 38 ; Artemis in Boeutia 
and Locris, Plat. Arittid. 20. The 
Furies in Acsch. Eum. 835; cp. p. 254 
below. 

11 Plut. Aiuat. Nnrr. I, p. 944. 

" Paus. iii. 13. 'J Hera- Aphrodite. 
It will be remembered that Aphrodite 
was not a (ireek goddess. She was, 
however, worsbipt on the Athenian 
Acropolis in the sixth century, as in- 
scribed pokherds prove: AA viii. 147. 
" Pans. iii. 13. 8. 
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gods; and that the country folk, perhaps following the oldest 
custom, would sacrifice to the nymphs or heroes. But as 
theology became systematic, Zeus and Hera as the divine 
wedded pair seem to have gained the chief importance as 
patrons of wedlock. Hera, indeed, as the Maid, the Wife, and 
the Widow, represents the whole life of woman on earth'; and 
the Holy Marriage ceremonial is connected with her and Zeus at 





Fm. 37. Zena and Hera, from Samos. 
Farnoll, Cull*, pi. v.b. 

Samos and elsewhere*. This ceremonial is perhaps commemo- 
rated by a terra-cotta group from Samos, probably representing 
Zeus and Hera as bridegroom and bride", which we may suppose 
to have been dedicated at some human marriage. The principle 

Tlieocr. xv. 24). 

1 Farnell i. 208, 238, plats v. I,, 
Bee iii. r . 37, in text. A scheme with 
the same attitude as the metope of 
s.'linij-, appears in the fragmentary 
relief, from Athena (?), Cat. Brit. Mat. 
Se. 770. The relief may, however, 
the ceremony ; see chap. 



1 tiptHrot, TfXeln, xtipQ'- Bee Farnell, 
Culu, i. 190 ff. But elaborate symbol- 
ism is foreign to early Greek religion. 

1 Famell i. 192, 200, 208, 244. It 
appears to have been a very early part 
of the cult. Athena (Photius >.c), 
Plataea (Pans. ix. 8. 1, 16. 6 — 7), 
Areos (Palis, ii. 17. 3), Euboea (Sehol. 
Arist. Pax 1126), Hermione (8ohol. 
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other things of every day, our information is scanty ; but we 
know that sacrifices were customary before marriage, and where 
there is sacrifice there may always be votive offerings. In 
some places initiation formed part of the wedding ceremony 1 , 
and the priestess of Demeter officiated at weddings 1 . The 
little girls of Athens used to take part in a ' mystery',' 
imitating bears in honour of Artemis Brauronia, whose shrine 
stood on the Acropolis. The accounts of this rite are confusing, 
but in one it is said to have been done by all the girls as a 
preliminary to marriage*; and in any case it looks like an 
ancient ceremony to mark the time of puberty 1 . If auother 
writer be correct in confining the ceremony to a select few*, the 
word BexaTevetv used as a synonym for apttreww to designate 
it, suggests that the maidens were a tithe of the women, like 
the tithe of men described above'. When marriage actually 
took place, a sacrifice was made to the gods of marriage', who 
are variously given as the Furies 8 , Zeus and Hera", or Hera, 
Artemis, and the Fates", or the Nymphs", later to Aphrodite". 
At Sparta, mothers would sacrifice to Hera and Aphrodite 
when their daughters married". We may assume that, as in 
other cases, each tribe would originally sacrifice to its own 



of Co.. 



t Si 



tutt^tua. 



■wui\i)Tar ytttaOal Tar itpuiavrar vvrc- 
Tixfol, Wirrop6\ol SiSoivaa airoX.M'w&ii 
rwr aWair ara\wp&Twr rarrar • rapa- 
mnudnu Si roil n\tvii4ma Tat Upyt 
ra ,0/uOMtwa. 

a Plut. Coni. Pracc. ad init., quoted 
by Paton. 

1 Tb/tii<TTlipi<inivyiT{\i>ur,8a]iol.kriBt. 
Lft. 646. 

* rpi y&iiau, a second schol. -id hr. 

' The age is given an five to ten 
years, but Moioniai-n gives reason fur 
believing this to be a mistake {lleurt. 
406 note). He suggests 111 to 16. 

* (iriX^i.ucrai xapBivoi, Schol. Ariat. 
Lyi. 645. 

7 It is usually referred to the chil- 
dren's iujk aa being about ton years. 



8 rparfkeia yiiiav, irjHfydufia : Bttl 
y*ni(Ktoi. See also A nth. Pal. vi. 55, 
319, and for Sparta Faux. iii. 13. 9. 

* Schol. Aeseh. Eum. 634 iii rpoU- 
\na BvbrTur 'AO/irj/at rait 'EpirtJm. 

10 Diod. Sie. v. 73 ; Aeseh. Eum. 214. 
Cp. Ath. XV. 694 1> "Apnptr a 7 ura«w 
H<y' f x « fptf™ (Scolian). 

11 Pollux iii. 38 j Artemis in Boeotia 
and Looris, Plut. AristiJ. SO, The 
Furies in Aeseh. Emm. 835; cp. p. 234 

'» Pint, Amat. Narr. 1, p. 944. 

« Paus. iii. 13. 9 Hem- Aphrodite. 
It will be remembered that Aphrodite 
was not a Greek goddesa. She waa, 
however, worahipt on the Athenian 
Acropolis in the sixth century, aa in- 
scribed potsherds prove: AA viii. 147. 
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gods; and that the country folk, perhaps following the oldest 
custom, would sacrifice to the nymphs or heroes. But as 
theology became systematic, Zeus and Hera as the divine 
wedded pair seem to have gained the chief importance as 
patrons of wedlock. Hera, indeed, as the Maid, the Wife, and 
the Widow, represents the whole life of woman on earth'; and 
the Holy Marriage ceremonial is connected with her and Zeus at 




[■'[■■■-. 37. Zeus and Hera, from Samos. 
Farad], Cult*, pi. v.b. 

Samoa and elsewhere 1 . This ceremonial is perhaps commemo- 
rated by a terra-cotta group from Samos, probably representing 
Zeus and Hera as bridegroom and bride', which we may suppose 
to have been dedicated at some human marriage. The principle 



1 rap&iroi, rrlWii, ^>j,xi : see Farnell, 
Cutlt, i. 190 IT. But elaborate symbol- 
ism la foreign to earl; tireek religion. 

1 Farnell i. 192, MOO, 20H, 214. It 
appears to Lave been a very early part 
or the cult. Alliens (Pbotius Ml. J, 
Plataea (Pans. Ex. 3. 1, 16. 6—7), 

Ar (Paus. ii. 17. 3), Euboea (Sohol. 

Arist. Pax 1196), Hurmione (Schol. 



Tbeocr. sv. 2*). 

9 Farnell i. 208, 238, plate v. 6, 
see 6g. 37, in text. A scheme with 
the same attitude as the metope of 
Selinus appears in the fragmentary 
relief, from Athens (?), Cat. Brit. ATim. 
Sc. 770. The relief may, however, 
the ceremony ; see chap. 
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would be that of mythological precedent ; and that it was 
natural here is seen not only from a comparison of parallels, 
but by the fact that Sappho in an epithalamium sings of a 
mythological wedding 1 . Perhaps this is the origin of an Athe- 
nian painted tablet, which bears the apotheosis of Heracles*. 
The sacrifice of a pig before marriage is attested by Varro for 
the Greeks of Italy*; and an inscription to be quoted below 
may refer to this. Perhaps the dedication of a garland to Hera, 
which Alcnian speaks of, may refer to the marriage feast*. 

Some legendary dedications are connected with marriage, 
and are of interest as showing how natural the practice was 
felt to be. Pelops, when he prayed for success in his suit for 
Hippodamia, dedicated in Temnus an image of Aphrodite made 
of a growing myrtle tree 6 . Theseus, when he took Helen to 
wife, built a temple of Bridal Aphrodite'. He also dedicated in 
Delphi a statuette of Aphrodite which he got from Ariadne', 
and set up portraits of Ariadne in Cyprus". Menelaus, after 
sacking Troy and recovering Helen, set up statues of Thetis 
and Praxidica (' exacter of punishment ') hard by the temple of 
Aphrodite Migouitis in Gythium*. This temple was reputed as 
the foundation of Paris himself for the rape of Helen 10 : let those 
believe it who will, and those who will not, may choose. Icarius 
commemorated the wooing of Odysseus by an image of Modesty". 
Odysseus himself founded two temples after vanquishing the 
competitors for Penelope's hand, but the motive must remain 
doubtful". Equally legendary, no doubt, was the temple to 
Aphrodite Callipygos built by the two maidens who were so 

1 Sappho 51. » Pans. v. IB. 7. 

,J Benndorf, Gr. und Sic. Fuienb. ' Pans. ii. 32. 7 Nu/.^(a. 

pi. iii. ' Plut. The,. 21. 

* Varro R. R. ii. 4. 9 nuptiarum ■ Plut. Tha. 20. 

initio antiqui rep.es up Hublitnes viri in " Puna, iii. 22. 2. Knlmert conjec- 

Etruria in corjiurjclinnu nuptiali nova turpi* Tboniin for Tiictis, Juhrb. f. CI. 

nuptaet novna maritua primum porcum Phil. 1884, p. 252 n. 3 (Franer). Fruci- 

immolant. Princi qu.ique Littini etiam dicn is invoked in carees; see CIA 

Graeoi in Italia idem factitaaae »iden- Drflx. Tab. 109. 2. 6. 
tur. " Pans. iii. 22. 1. 

* Alcman 18 tal rlr c^o^ai ffmia " Pans. iii. 20. 10: 
t&vS' i\txp{va trvXeumi ifflni mrwalpii/. there. 
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proud of their figures, when they obtained rich husbands 1 . 
Charmus, a lover of Hippias, is said to have built an altar to 
Love in the Academe'. 

Maidens before marriage, originally perhaps at puberty, 
were accustomed to dedicate along with their hair the dolls 
and other toys of their past childhood, on the same principle 
as the warrior dedicates his worn-out arms, or the workman 
his tools. They also offered their veils', or with obvious sym- 
bolism their girdles'. Thus the Troezenian girls offered their 
girdles to Apaturian Athena'. Timareta, in an epigram which 
appeal's to have been copied from the stone", mentions drest 
dolls, ball, tambourine, and her own headdress'. Similar dedi- 
cations occur of garlands, girdle 8 , mirror*, and filrpai". Alcibie 
(perhaps the well-known courtezan) dedicates her hair-net to 
Hera on obtaining a lawful marriage". So Calli teles, on coming 
of age, consecrates to Hermes his hat, buckle, cloke, ball, 
scraper, bow and arrows"; Philocles to the same god ball, rattle, 
knuckle- bones, and bull -roarers- 
Such things as these, being perishable and not precious, 
could not have survived in any numbers. Yet jointed dolls 
were found at Delos", in the shrine of the hero Amynus 16 , and 



' Mb. 



. 564 i 



fio/iftnt oiVfas \aiurpas- i.Spvuai/TO 1 Ktppo- 
JIttji itpov, taXisaaat Ka-WlTruyov rij« 
&i&r, wt Joropti tal 'Apj;Aaor tv toTi 
te*uSo.t. The story is of significance 
as throwing light on tbe distinctive 
epithets of the gods. KaXMn^oi in 
not raeunt to describe Aphrodite, but 
to recall the occasion. 

1 Cieidenius ay. Atli. xiii. 609 d. 

» Pollux iii. 38. 

■ aX yajfrapdtvtu fi^K\a</aaxrpit ptl^ti/ 
tpXiaSai, dnrWtaar rcti vapflirmas ai- 
w fiiftti Ty 'ApTijii'', Apostolius I. !)6 
in Corp. Paroem. Or. ii. 513. 

» Pans. ii. 33. 1. ■ &tn\or. 

7 KttpiitpoXm : Anth. Pal. vi. 280 

iLllJlllllii-!. 

• Anth. Pal. vi. 59, 210 (Aphrodite). 

* Anth. Pal. vi. 210. 



'" Anth. Pal. vi. 276. 

11 ArchilochuN, 18 Bergk: 'AXm/Mij 
r\oiidtitiir Itpiji- ir4Bi)Kt KaMnrrpi}* "Hpiit 
KovptSiv* tiir 7 tKi'pTiat y&txot*. Anth. 
Pal. vi. 133. Cp. 206, 270. Compare 

Herod, ii. IBB, The t, ,-..i i, ■ appear 

to have hail their guilds and their own 
goddess, unless the curious inner, of 
ParoastoodBJone(.1J/i*iii.l7). There 
they worshipt Qltrpik. 

» Anth. Pal. vi. 282. 

IJ Anth. P"l. vi. 309xnf7via. Com- 
pare ColliU iii. 3339 70 H&pinp 'En- 
iaipiol Mb.., Holt St strut i tltAi 

St fda-ir, St*' dffrpo- 



yttm 



yeXorai 



apintr 
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on the Acropolis at Athens'; dolls, masks, and grotesque heads 
iu the Cabirium', at Tegea*, at Calaurea', at Lysi in Arcadia", 
in the temple trench at Cnidus", grotesques at Naucratis'; and 
many of the innumerable clay animals found upon sacred sites 
may have been children's toys. In the Pelopium at Olympia 
were found a number of miniature bronze kettles, cymbals, 
small axes, and the like, some of which may have been toys', 
and a miniature bucket of silver in the sanctuary of Athena 
Cranaia"; but all these may be better explained on the 
principle to be set forth later 10 . The inventories include such 
things, but there is nothing to show why they were offered; 
we may however claim as toys the Delian rattles 11 , the tops of 
Oropus", perhaps also four little snakes and Tnnothea's crab 1 *. 

It is probable that three dedications to Limnatis belong to 
this place; several small cymbals have been found in Laconia, 
which were probably children's toys". A fourth, the much 
discussed offering of Camo, is probably dedicated to the same 
deity for the same cause 15 . All the dedicators are women. 



1 la the Museum. 

1 AM xiii. 42G, xv. 358 : tops and 
other toys of term-colt a nod hrouze, 
knuckle-bones, small vases, Mileni, 
children in goat -waggon, caricatures 
of lyre- players, masks, arc among 
them, not to mention animals. 

* AM iv. 170. Archaic woman on 
camel, man clinging under a tain. 

* AMxiii, 822—3. 

* •Jahrmhcfle iv. 43, 48: satyr, cocks, 
horses, little axes marked as dice, 
swordlets, comic figures : some 5th 
century. Many miniature vases. But 

* Newton, Branch. 307. 

7 Ann. Brit. Sch.Ath. v. 72. 
" Olympia: Ergdmiiu, Textb. iv. 3. 
But st'e chap. rev. below. 
» BCH lii. 47. 
10 Chapter xiv. 
" BCHii.i3ltpiTaXar. Op. *a.J«d 



\Wi--x (J, 325. 

u 1GS i. 2420» <rrp6, 



11 SpatSyna, KaptiuBsTiuoStat, line 51 
I.e. A number of supposed playthings 
of lead were found in the temple pre- 
cinct of Jupiter at Tarracina : chairs, 
tables, and other furniture, cooking 
utensils, candelabrum, boy with tray, 
plates with viands upon them, etc. 
A3 A o.a. i. 25(1. 

" See AM xxi. 442 ft. IGA SO 
lijMfliH. Itt'Orwpls iviBuKf Aiprdn, 78 
IloXtuHi &'40ijtt rai At/trirti figures 
given. Above, p. 249 r . 

19 Kapii S> l$<vt rd< KbpTai, Cat. Ath. 
St. no. 7S59. l(JA 324. This seems to 
record the marriage sacrifice of a pig. 
For another interpretation see AM xxi, 
240 0.; it does not touch the present 
point. Collita i. 373 takes tVinr* = $r 
fluriji, which would make it a ritual 
offering. The aorist could not be 
used to denote an official. It should 
be mentioned that the inscr. lias also 
been read Kdiwvr — Kinuy, a 






Thei 
deiti 
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There is a pair of cymbals, dedicated by a man to the same 
deity, and one by a man to Asclepius 1 . On this principle I 
would explain the woman's dedication in Plataea of " what she 
had on," her trinkets probably to judge from the context*. 

I do not know what to make of the bridal baskets', the 
bridal cauldron*, and the bridegroom's footstool" mentioned in 
the Athenian Inventories. There is no proof that these were 
votive offerings, but they may be such. 

At marriage, prayers and vows were offered for fruitfuiness 
and prosperity". It seems likely that a relief from Sicily of 
the second century, dedicated by a man and woman to Artemis, 
was offered on the occasion of marriage 7 . Artemis Eupraxia 
is clad in a chitou which leaves bare the right breast ; in her 
right hand she holds a torch, in her left a basket ; before her 
stands an altar. We may suggest the same explanation of 
Polystrata's offering, an Argive relief of the fifth century, 
showing Artemis alone clad in Doric chiton, with bow, quiver, 
and torch 1 ; and of others which show the goddess with her 
usual attributes, and a female worshipper", or with male and 
female' . 

At childbirth, prayer and vow were made to various deities, 
no doubt to any patron deity of a tribe or a family. Hera and 
Artemis are the favourites. A late inscription" from Paros names 
a whole group of divinities : Hera, Demeter, Thesmophoros, the 
Maid, Zeus Eubuleus and Babo. Asclepius was also invoked by 



1 Fara([\as K, i.e. t6pai : AA xii. 78. 
IPI i. 1209. 
1 AJA vii. 406" 'Bk4 x o t4 if at- 

1 Kara miupiKi. CIA ii. 67B b; mm-ov* 
yauudr ii. S60. 

' \tpv yvnifitsit CIA ii. 721. 

3 bwifiaHpa. rv^nti I0o CIA ii. 671; 
apptras impinp 67s «. 

° Compare Aesch. Earn. 834 roUiji 
H x&pvi r ^" &' ft* aKpofHyta, fli'ij rpi nf- 
Suw *al yaiiriJiiw rftow. 

7 CIO 6813 b Opbrot K<xl Merlrrv 
'AprtpiSt Z6xpa£lai. Farnell, Cult*, ii. 
581,675; op. Anih. Pal. vi. 276; Plut. 



Arittid. 20. 

8 Cal. fieri. Se. 682 HoXivTpara if* 
SijKf : rough bottom to fix in ground or 
bane. Fftrnel],6'H(f*,ii.C39,p1. iiiiv.a. 
A similar one from Afiopun, in private 
collection : CollitK iii. 4559 n«lx!i irt- 
Btjti 'Aprim; AZ si. 145, pi. vi. 

« Cat. Xrit. Mu: He. 779: huntress 
Artemia, humid, altar, atag. 

10 Cat. Brit. Sfiu. Se. 778. 

11 Athenodor. v. 15 'Epaolrini npd- 
truiroi'Hpii &-Ji/iijTpi QtaiuKpbpf unl K.6p$ 
■cat Ait I",,'.,*.,, \,i lat Bapof. Farnell, ii. 
194, takes it, no doubt rightly, aa a 
thank -offering after childbirth. 
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the would-be mother'. On such occasions a title appro- 
priate would be added, as Courotrophoa to Athena" and 
Demeter 8 , Epilyaaraene to Demeter*, Eileithyia to Hera" and 
to Artemis', Locheia to Artemis ; and it appears that Eileithyia 
and Lecho are titles of the divine powers, personified as 
the protectors of childbirth 7 , The spirits who preside over 
childbirth were also called Genetyllides 8 . The scanty evidence 
goes to show that the prayer for a safe delivery was often 
accompanied by the dedication of a veil or hair-net or some 
such trirle . Articles of dress were also offered after the birth : 
sandals it might be, or a part of the robe, a girdle, a breast- 
band 10 . Later we find these offerings made to Aphrodite; 
the girl in Theocritus intended her breast-band for this 
purpose". The clothes of women who died in childbirth were 
left at the grave of Iphigenia in Halae". Herodotus says that 
women made a special practice of dedicating their pins in 
Argos and Aegina". Perhaps some of the dresses dedicated 
to Artemis Brauronia or to an unknown deity at Thebes were 
due to childbirth or the like"; and the beautiful pins, earrings, 
fibulae and diadems of Lysi in Arcadia, offered to Artemis". 
There seems to have been a kind of churching for women, 
sitting publicly in the shrine of Eileithyia". 

Women's dedications to Eileithyia, in Laconian Eleuthia, 



1 Cure* of Epid., 3839 7 . 

* Tlur a/iipiS/iAum were held 
honour of Athena Koifjjorpi^oi : E 
docia, no. 54. 



:l VIA ii 



172, t 



* Hesych. i.v.'ETt\vaa.tiin). 

6 Argon, Heaych. i.v.'Jfpa ir'Apyn; 
Athena, inacr. ill Roschcr, col. 2091 
(Faniell). Dedications to Hera, Anth. 



Pal.\ 



243. 



* Farnell, ii. 616*, gives reff. : Attica, 
Sparta, Boeotia, Crete. Compare Anth. 
Pal. vi. 201, 271, and see 1GS i. 3214, 
3S8S— 6, 3410—12, 'AiroXWoi io^ra- 
ipopiw 'AprduiSoi XowMvaf 3407. 

' So »lao Farnell, ii. p. 60S. Com- 
pare Anth. Pat. vi. 200. In Sparta we 
find an old dedication to Lecho ! Acxoi 
IOA 62. 



* PauH. i. 1. 6, Aristoph. Claud*, 52. 

» Anth. Pai.vi. 270—274, 270. 

"> Anth. Pal. vi. 200 Eileithyia, 201, 
271, 272 Ariemia. 

11 Theoor. xxvii. 54 ■;.(.'■ $tv, tal tAv 
lilTpar Awfox"""' fi t( i' l\uaa<; Tf 
fla-pia <rp&TL<rrt>y £y& t6Si iuprm &w&fa. 
In Herodotus ii. 181 Ladice vows a 
statue to Aphrodite ifr ol fcr 1 ixittifr 

1J Earip. 1. T. 1464. 

" Herod, v. 86. 

m CIA ii. 751 ft*. ; IOS i. 2421. 

11 -lahrtehtflt iv. 51 fl., diff. dates. 

11 Isaeus v. 39 t*jv it lafrlpa T-)jr 
airroi ca%ifo)i< it t$ rijt Ettijo'i/faj 
itpi} r&PTts ciiputf, «ai TO&rifi I-ytaXof, 
a iyu nlexiMipai \iytit 
nit ■s"x i " r ">- 



rot H iron* 
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Eleusia, or Lecho, are not uncommon', but what was the 
thing dedicated does not appear. A woman offers a bowl to 
Eileithyia in Deles', and an amphora in Peiraeus to the 
Nursing Mother'. The Acropolis vases dedicated to Aphrodito 
have been already mentioned*. 

Existing remains are few. We may perhaps regard as a 
wife's offering the silver pin dedicated to Hera which was 
found in Argolis", aud a gilded bronze pin from Cyprus'. 
Innumerable brooches, pins, armlets, aud suchlike ornaments 
have been found in the Argive Heraeum', and one of the 
mirrors is inscribed with a woman's dedication*. A number 
of women's ornaments are mentioned in the inventories, but it 
is impossible to decide upon what occasion offered. In Delos 
we find Melitta's crystal or glass unguent box", a bronze mirror", 
golden pins", and buttons, earrings, necklets or armlets, head- 
bands, Hy-flappers. and rouge-pots '*. In a shrine on the 
Acropolis slope, probably the Asclepieum, we find mention of 
earrings". Perhaps it was on such an occasion that Roxana 
sent a gold vase and necklet to Athens'*. The shrine of Athena 
Cranaia has yielded up a gold bangle", with buckles, hair-pins, 
spirals, and fibulae of bronze". At Dodona was found a mirror 
dedicated by a woman". A glass ring and toilet-casket, in- 
scribed to Habrothaus, have been found in Cyprus". 



' CoQItt 111. 4584 (Hippolft), 44<i2 
A*x«( (Sparta), 4100 'A^wJItoi (Mi.), 
'E#. 'Apx. '300, 59 Aphr. (Thessalj), 
all by women: 4431 Hax*ri&ai ir(8i)*t 
toi 'EXtmtai (Sparta). 

» BCH vi. 34, line 50. 

' 'B*. 'Apx- 1885, 94 NiKoorpttri) 

* AA viii. 147 ; above, p. 246". 

rdi 'llpai (archaic) : AA xii. 196 : 

in British Museum. 

' JHS ix. 323. pi. xi.: ■AippoStr^ 
Ila^la EiSy&HlXa ii X V' * yi"l 4 'Aparoii 
toC ouyyrrovt ml Tnjikrn. 

7 Bruiaei: Inventory 1105 fl. ririKB 
of various sizes, 1571 ff. mirrora, 1614 
ff, small discs perforated, 1095 ff. the 
same larger. 

8 Stoma, 15B1. 



» bch ii 


. 430» i£dktirrpoi 


MXirw 


HtMrryi. 






'• BCH : 


1 430" tirpowro, 


[,<c] 


Xa.\tovr. 






11 UCH *! 


i. 38 8,1 ripwi XpuirJJ. 




11 BCH v 


i. 125 itriSUK^, ci 


ottmor. 


irmiTtSior, /£&\uxTpa, nvoaifiat 


, rtpt- 


atcklt, wiptvi), ripirij. trrktyylt. 


orXpy- 


ytitor, tpvtt* 


Xpi'ffS, iWX(o». 




u BCH ii 


i. 125. 




" CIA ii. 


737. 




'* BCH x 


ii. 46. 




" BCH. iii 64. 




" Collitz 


ii. 1309; Carapanc 


>B, Do- 


done, xxv. 1 


: Ito\v£Aia raytv aratiO-itn 


™ Al mi XjHfcuaTO. 




1S Collitz 


1. 129—130 An/SIty 


•ABf>- 
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As regards the other offerings made on this occasion, we 
read of one or two temples which were dne to it. Helen, after 
bringing forth a daughter, is said to have founded a temple of 
Eileithyia in Argos 1 . Again, the women of Elis, long barren, 
when at length they found themselves with child, built one to 
Athena the Mother 3 . The image of the protecting deity here 
as elsewhere is a natural offering. Phaedra is said to have 
dedicated two ancient statues of Eileithyia*. A statue of 
Artemis offered at childbirth is attested by an inscription 4 . 
There exists also a late statuette of Eileithyia dedicated by a 
woman*; and a pillar inscribed with the name of Asclepius pro- 
bably supported a statue of him dedicated on the like occasion*. 
Perchance the archaic statue of Artemis, dedicated at Delos by 
a woman, belongs to this class 7 . Little altars are often dedi- 
cated to Artemis the Nurse in Roman times 8 . 

Three ancient reliefs from Argos are dedicated to the 
Eumenides by women, and the connexion of these beings with 
childbirth has been already indicated 9 . The three goddesses 
stand, holding each a snake in the right hand and a flower in 
the left, with worshippers in their presence 10 . A relief of two 
female figures with torches may refer to this occasion". 

The most characteristic records of this occasion are those, 
which represent the act or process blest by the god. This 
class is represented by groups of statuary or small figures, 
and by reliefs. An archaic marble statue from Sparta repre- 
sents a female figure kneeling, with a small male figure on her 
right holding one hand to his lips, while on the other a second 
male figure presses his hand over the woman's womb. It 
should be remembered that women in ancient Greece knelt to 



1 Paus. ii. 22. 6. 

2 PauH. v. 3. 2. 
» PaiiH. i. 18. 5. 

« CIG 24 "Apre/u, col tM' Aya\fi* 
leprjia' u)di<riv &|ioipijv 'A<r^a\lci> fxi\rr\p 
*4xw "Epw Bvy&Trjp (Peloponnefras). 

• Sybel 3153 BaXMa 'AXefdityoi/ Mp 
iavrijs El\ei$vlri aw^ovcrtj cifxty- 

6 Sybel 7215: the inscr., much 
damaged, contains the words 'AckXtjitU, 
dtf4$rfK€ 71/vtj, vbv tppvov. 

7 BCH ii. 4 NiMbrdpf p' dW&pccr 



ifKriP6\<di loxealpTji Qovfrq A€ivo56kt)o tov 
"Sa^lov l£oxos dXijfcV, Aewontvovi 5t 
KturiyHirriy <f>pd£ou 6* aXoxot fw. 

• 'E0. 'Apx- 1896, 54 'Aprtpudt Kovpo- 
rp6<p<p xa/H<m)pcoi' or c&xfy. 

9 Aesch. Eum. 835. Pregnant sheep 
sacrificed to them at Sioyon, Paus. ii. 
11. 4. See p. 246. 

10 AM iv. pi. ix., x.; Collitz iii. 
3279 f. (name) EdfitpUrtp eif\6». 

11 BCH iii. 195. 
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bring forth a child 1 . These two guardian daemons are doubtless 
assisting at the birth, one as a midwife does, the other signiug 
for silence from inauspicious words*. A statue in a similar 
pose comes from Myconos 1 , and a relief from Cyprus'. Nude 
female figures, apparently lying down, with one hand hfld to 
the breast, have been found at Naueratis ; and these were 
perhaps thank-offerings for childbirth 6 . An ivory casket from 
Athens unmistakably portrays a birth. The newly-delivered 
mother kneels on the ground, and by her side stands a female 
figure, much damaged, which supports her with one hand. As 
this figure holds a lance or staff she is interpreted to be Athena. 
The midwife is bathing the babe. On the left another female 
figure is standing, half-draped, with a long staff in the left 
hand, and in her light she holds a jug. I suggest that this 
casket may have been dedicated as a mother's thank-offering, 
although there in nothing to prove it 8 . Perhaps I might venture 
to suggest further, that the female figure of gold sent by 
Croesus to Delphi, and called locally his ' baker- woman,' was 
really a woman (his queen perhaps) in the attitude of child- 
birth, which might easily be mistaken for one kneading dough, 
or even so miscalled in jest. It should be noted that his 
queen's girdles and trinkets are mentioned along with it'. 



' Homer, Apotl. Del. 116 ff., and 
other citations in an article on this 
group by Man, AM i. 1771. It was 
the position or the image of Eileitbyia 
hi Tegea (Pans. viii. 48. 5), which no 
male eye might see (ii. 35. 11). 

■ 4Jfx.pifi. 

" Mon. dtlt Imt. i. U ; AM x. 187. 

4 Cesnola, Catlrclion of Cj/pr. Anl. t 
i. pi. M. 

s A tin. BrU. Soh. Ath. v. 83, pi. liv. 

* Schone 14!), who refer* it to the 
child Dionysus. I differ entirely from 
him ; the scene as skeleht has every 
appearance of a transcript from real 
life. In the sketch, the kneeling figure 
appears to he naked from the waist 
down. She is pouring water from a 
jipp; into the basin. Without seeing 



the original it is impossilile to judge 
how far the reproduction is accurate ; 
but I sec no trace of an aegis, and if 
the ■ laneo ' were not so clear this 
figure would be better taken as ■ mid- 
wife or on attendant. The figure on 
the right may then be Hecate or 
Eileithyia with a torch. 

7 Herod, i. 51 yvrami; ttlw\or \pi- 
CfW Tpl-w^xn, rb AiX^oi rip ipTo*6iroi' 
ttJ! Kpetaov ctnira X^yowi lUat. rpbt 
it tal rijt turvtoi ■yivaurit rd or A rijl 
SflpT/s dviOnti & Kpaaoi «ai tAj Jlimi. 
Compare the dedication in Plataca, 
'Unix* ri i<t>' af'rijt, AJA vii. 406?*.— 
It is fair to add that Plutarch says this 
baker had saved Croesus' life, and the 
figure was dedicated in gratitude, 
Pyih. Or. 10. 
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Other reliefs show different moments. Some from Cyprus 
have the figure of a woman seated upon a chair, and holding 
a swathed infant. There is fruit in one hand, and heside her 
a child stands, also holding a fruit 1 . In a relief from Sigeum, 
the enthroned figure seems to represent Eileithvia or some 
suitable divinity: to her approach three women hearing infants 
upon their arms, and a fourth with n dish or casket'. One 
1 harpist ' relief may belong to this place. Apollo, holding 
lyre and bowl, stands beside Artemis (who pours a libation), 
Leto and a female figure who is inscribed Kovporpotpoi holding 
a torch; a male worshipper stands near, holding up one hand". 
An archaic Italian relief in terra-cotta. where Aphrodite holds 
Eros on her arm, is too vague to interpret*. 

An attempt has been made to show that the mysterious 
relief of the Acropolis, where Athena is seen leaning upon a 
spear in au attitude of grief, and contemplating a square pillar 
with nothing upon it, is really a dedication to her as Nursing 
Mother*. A vase is cited which shows a similar scheme, but 
a child's figure is upon the pillar, and the pillar bears a dedi- 
catory inscription*. The child's figure on the relief is assumed 
to have been painted. If this be correct (and it is must 
ingenious), the relief will be an example of ' divine precedent'; 
for Athena is supposed to be contemplating the infant Erich- 
thonins. To the same occasion M. Leehat assigns a relief of 
the fourth century, where a babe lies on the ground between 
Demeter and the Maid'; one which shows a man and a small 
child before Athena*; and one where are a man and wife, with 



1 Cat. Cypr. Jftw. (Idalion) 6311, birtu, this ia evidence that the harp 

6313. bag no special nieaoing in these re- 

' Cut. Brit. Mui. 84. 789 : there liefs. 

taken to be the bn.se of a statue. * Faniell, ChIW, ii. G97.pl. ilviii. 

Similar Roman reliefs show the mother * H. Leehat, Mon. ct Mem. iii. 21, 

with a child in her arms, or the child pi. i. 

b.'i"K nivi-n In ln-r. wilh nlln-r liu'Urc-: ° Ilenniiorf, lit. vnd .Sic Vtteenb. 

Arch.-EpigT. Slitlh. iii. 1 H. Pettau, xxii. 1. 
18 Italy. 

* AA ii. 26 : 5th cent., oldest of 
the Harpist class, and the only one 
with dediontor. If it really belongs to 
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a child in a tub or basket on the ground 1 . These he interprets 
to represent the ceremony of the father's acknowledgment. 

The act or process is also represented by small figures of 
nursing mothers, which cannot be meant for the deity'. Many 
have been found in Sicily and Pnestum, and although the place 
of their finding is not conclusive, they were probably a votive 
type*. One of them appears to represent a woman in child- 
bed*. We know that the Sicilians used to pray to the Mothers 
and make them rich offerings'. In Cyprus, a great many have 
been found within temple precincts. In one case the infant 
holds up its hand in the familiar attitude of adoration*. Some- 
times a female figure enthroned holds the infant 1 . The figure of a 
woman erect, holding a child on her arm, was found in an ancient 
shrine of the healing hero Amynus at Athens 8 . A large archaic 
group of a woman suckling a child comes from Sparta'; and 
statuettes with the same subject have been found on the 
Acropolis of Athens". One mother, in Roman times, dedicates 
an image of her breast to Aphrodite, a cruder hint of the idea". 
From the Argive Heraeum comes the unmistakable figure of a 
pregnant womau", but I know no parallel. 

The modern Greek regularly dedicates her silver babe, in its 
swaddlings, or even the cradles they lie hi, made of the same 
metal"; and it seems to us natural that the ancients should 



1 SchoneGti. 

a We have one piece of direct evi- 
dence in the lute romnnce of Chuereat 
and Callinhof. A mother places her 
babe in the arms of Aphrodite's statue, 
and the writer says: «ai a$8i) Stupe. sA\- 
\wTor, olor oOri ft/ypaQot ffpa^c* eSre 
r\darijs lirXaarr ofre iroiyjrijs Wrbpypt 
Ittxt* '<"' D^Bfii yip n&r&¥ iTeiifatr 
'Aprttur „ '.UViii. rtW-;.of *' ti-,*.iW(J 
(o^Jj-aiva* (iii. 8). 

> Eeknle, Terracotun eon Sic, 8, 19, 
23 ; Gerhard. Ant. Detikm., 96. 8. 

' Kekule, Ttrraeotttn, fig. 38. 

5 Diod. iv. 79 tQh part pur... AnlHi- 
imtri roXXoii «cwjiourTtj ri lip&r airtiw. 
Cp. CIG 5570 6, 5748/; IGS 2*07. 



7 a — c. Cp. Usener, Giitlirnamen, 
124(1.; AJA 1895, 209 ft". 

« Cat. Cypr. Mat.: Idalion 109, dob. 
3095—9; Chjtri 149, nos. 5217—47; 
Citium 153, no. 5520. 

' Cat. Cypr. Miu. 6217 fl- 



' AM x 



i. 243. 



i Dressel- 



» AM ii. 297. No. 1 i 

Milchhofer's Catalogue. 

10 In the Museum. 

" Sybel 4549 "A+poJfni iv tAcd.i. 

14 Escarationi of the Am. Sen.; («* 
Heraion, I., pi. nil. 19. 

" So in India: North Ind. Noteiand 

Queries, 1893. 198 Saharanpur: "Close 

to the temple of the Deih, under a tree, 

on a raised platform, I found the broken 

17 
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have done the same for the child granted like Samuel in answer 
to prayer 1 . Yet I can find no evidence for this, even at the 
time when models of limbs were so common. The marble 
figures of little children found beside the Ilissus, hard by a 
dedication to Eileithyia, are not infants; and their interpretation 
remains doubtful 1 . Equally doubtful are the figures of young 
children found in the Cabirium, which are most likely toys 3 . 

head of an image of Debi surrounded touched by the hand of the children." 

by wooden statuettes representing chil- 1 Anth. Pal. vi. 357 l£ c&X7l* tok4ww. 

dren. Women who pray for birth or * AM ii. 197. 

longevity of children visit this place, * AM xv. 36S. 
and offer these wooden statuettes 
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iKpo<tnAoTiM(a idieieN an eTnai Spelic 
TiMfic iNeAEYBcpoc. 

Thbophhahtus. 



ofr S.n ep*> Xepi(j>ioc Cjn ifettdm 



t€ c t 'a8hnaioc. 
Themistocles. 



It does not appear that in early times an official dedicated a 
thank-offering for his office aa a matter of course. Only a few in- 
stances are found, and we should regard these as due to the same 
feeling of gratitude which prompts freewill offerings in other 
cases. In the sixth century we find two altars which may be 
referred to such an occasion. At Athens the Peisistratids, we 
arc told, kept up the old forms of government, but took care 
that one of themselves should be archon; and Peisistratus. son of 
Hippias, who held this office under his father, set up an altar in 
the market-place to the Twelve Gods, and one to Apollo in the 
Pythium 1 , the inscription of which still remains'. Another altar 
from Amorgos bears an inscription of the same date, recording that 
it was the offering of two archous*. An archon of Ceos makes a 
thank-offering to Aphrodite*. In the year 408/7 the Athenian 
prytanes of the Erechtheid tribe made a joint dedication to the 



1 Thua. ri. 64. 6 tUwIarpani 6 


3 CIA i*. Suppl. 1. 373 


'Irrfou reG Tvpamiwrot ■ttt..J*fti* 


twljlta t6S' j)i d/)j[>jt ritiaiffTpa 


Uiiixa Uruf fto/ibv rbr it rij dyopp 


ultt 0j*« ' AiriXWoi nvSloa i 


ipxww ar/Ape «.i t6r tou 'AitAXWm b> 


' BCH ri. lSi) apxovrn. 


JUIm. 


4 IQA 3!)7 ipta.*. 



p. 41: 
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goddess 1 . It is stated that the Athenian college of archons used 
to dedicate an inscribed herm in the Street of Herms if they 
had reason to be proud of themselves 8 ; and when the Long 
Walls were begun, they did erect a statue of Hermes 8 . A 
state herald dedicates a statue of Hermes for a memorial 4 . 
There is a pillar dedicated on the Acropolis before 480 by an 
overseer of moneys 5 . Herodotus saw a tripod at Thebes, 
reputed to have been dedicated by Laodamas to Apollo during 
his rule . Pausanias also dedicated at Byzantium a bronze 
bowl as a memorial of his rule 7 . There is even apparently one 
of that class of offerings which indicates the human activity or 
process blest by the god : the figure of a man seated, and appa- 
rently writing upon tablets, which may be that of a recorder or 
temple steward, found upon the Athenian citadel 8 . Probably 
we should also add the ancient statue of Chares, potentate of 
Teichiusa, which he set up at Branchidae to the glory of Apollo 9 ; 
whether this be regarded as another instance of the plastic 
representation of human activity, or (in view of the eastern 
character) as mere self-glorification. 

Later, the number of these dedications increases so enor- 
mously, that it appears to become the regular thing that an 
official should make an offering on taking or leaving office 10 . It 
is in the fourth century that this change begins, and it coin- 
cides with other changes in the old simple ways, which rob the 



1 Ear. 99 ; CIA 338. 

3 Harpocr. s.v.'Ep/xcu; cp. Dem. Ltpt. 
491. 

8 Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. 
208. 

4 CIA iv. 1. 482, ixvrifUHrfrris *W/ca. 
For Hermes as the herald's patron see 
Aesch. Suppl. 895. 

• CIA iv. 1. 373 w, p . 199 : dvfliyKe* 
y k6r)vala Xatpluv ra/M€vwv. So ii. 1209 
rafdas. 

9 Anth. Pal. vi. 8. Herod, v. 61 
AaoSdftat TpLicoV axrrbv iv<TK&w(f 'At6\- 
\ojvt nowapxtw om49ijk€ rct> TcpucaXkls 
ayaXjxa. 

7 Herod, iv. 81 ; inscribed accord- 
ing to Nymphis (Athen. xii. 536 b) 



furrjfi' operas avtdt)K€, TioaeiSduvi duaxTL 
IlaixraWas, apx<*>* 'EXXdSos eupvxtyov, 
t6vtov iT 1 Ev^eLvov, Aa.Ke5cufx6vi.os yivo* t 
vlbs K\6t//i/fy4rot/, dpxcUas 'H/xucXlot 
y&cas. 

8 A M v. 174, pi. vi. (so Furtwangler). 
Perhaps the recorder of the old Acro- 
polis inscriptions is a case in point : 
above, note 5. 

9 1GA 488 Xdp-nt elfj.1 6 KXefaio* 
Tctxto&ffip dpxto' ayakfia rod 'Aa"6XXc*- 

POS. 

10 This appears from the aorist tense 
generally used. The present implies 
that the dedication is made daring 
office, and its cause can only be in- 
ferred. 
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votive offering of its grace and moral worth, and turn it into a 
formality. There are indications that these offerings, with 
tliose for victory in the games, were even made compulsory by 
law. A decree of an Attic deme exists which ia not likely to 
be unique in Attica. It appears that the deme, whether by 
battle, earthquake, or other cause, had fallen on evil days, so 
that money waa scarce for religious purposes; and it was con- 
sequently decided that every person elected to an office should 
pay a contribution. The decree proposes a vote of thanks to a 
man who had undertaken to help in rebuilding the shrines and 
in placing offerings in them'. A similar record comes from 
Caria*. Here the dedication has become a duty, like the litur- 
gies ; and that it was also regarded as a personal honour is clear 
from inscriptions which expressly give leave to dedicate*. Thus 
the freewill gratitude of earlier days has given place to a feeling 
which is partly public spirit and partly pride. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to rind dedications made not only to the 
gods, but to the people. 

At Athens, the Senate appears to have made a yearly dedi- 
cation to Athena at Athens', and perhaps to the goddesses at 
Eleusis". One altar exists dedicated by them to Aphrodite 
Guide of the People and to the Graces*. We now find these 
dedications made by the Archon 7 , the Easileus", the Polemarch', 

it-)! Kdi oiJrii xp&rtiN Tor/ipta. Tpla 17 ^lAot (11c) 



1 CIA ii. 588 (late 4th c 
ira.O^/ia.Ta dyafltja-ii. ey toIj Ii 
avaXfa-cu* roll StuiAthu rap' 



rapxw 



■d r \;f 






riir oliotoutav rf)r l l fOr <al rflp araSi- 
p&Tii>r..-vvtp iVjiifni EiV-uv Kol ttJs to6 
Kijpiij ':-'-i:. los. Compare 741 e dedi- 

* A 31 it. 261 Srais mSir w g«tt- 
iptpbvTuir irnpaAd'TJirm, itboxBai Sum 8* 
t&* QvKtTujv TtpTidiJGtv irr6 Ttjr 0i>\?jt 

fltrvTwr ror^pior apyvpovr ti 0idXnj> art 
ipayj^" ' A\f £a*lpctu»- ttaTir, inscribed 
with the occasion, and weight, within 
six months ; iav it a<p' Mpat £uXiji 



1 101 iii. 170 (Astypalaea) : to an 
ayopariiiot ; i^iaTuy it ai*Tui< mi aWOn/Mi 
anMpfr Bxn< H Xfrf'fr" ">> ayopat. 
Not in a temple now, observe. 

• CIA ii. 652 1 " ndx^tfi^ — f^W ij 
£ouXij iriSvnw ^ 4wl. . . ; or crowne (list 
in B'JS, restored from others). 741 e 
adds Jtari tAp riuor. 

• CIA iv. 2. 767 6 * ^toXij. 

• CIA iv. llfil 4 irytnira roE oi^ou. 
I CIA ii. 1325, 1348, iii. 88, 97 ; 

apparently golden crowns In ii. 699 
(371 B.C.). So down to Augustus iii. 



■ CIA 



i. 95 (Trajan), 
i. 91 (Trajan). 
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and is inscribed to Artemis 1 ; others more detailed contain 
the official title 1 . The Damiorgi of Megara*, and all the public 
officials of Acrae' and Himera 1 in Sicily, make joint offerings to 
Aphrodite. In Delos the archon was supposed to make a yearly 
gift to the temple treasury". Dedications are made by the archon 
in Olbia', by the poliarchs in Thessaly", by the cosmetes in 
Crete*, by the strategus in Olbia' and Rhodes", by the hiero- 
innamuns In Epidaurus" and the mnamons in Acrae", by the 
agorannmus in Opus", Amorgos". Olbia'", Sicinos", and many 
places", by gy in nasi arch s in Delns'", Lesbos™, Melos 11 , Tegea**, 
lulls", by the agonothet in Branchidae" and other parts of Asia", 
Boeotia™, Opus 37 , Selymbria**, by the recorder at Cnidus* 1 , by 
the harbour-master at Theepiae", by a senator in Sparta". 

The largest number of such dedications are connected with 
the priesthood or temple service. Oldest I should also have 
said, were it certain that priests dedicated their own statues, 
or that the state did this for them ; but although statues of 
these officials existed, there is no information as to who 
dedicated tliem, and on what occasion. Most of this class are 



' KlSn 



I. 706 * 



11 IGS iii. 1. 70(5—10 wpirravthral. 

* Collita iii. 3030. 

' Collitz iii. 3240 ff. ; tQBl 209 ff. 
' IGSI 313. 

* BCH ri. 

' CIG 2076, Achilles Pontarchefl. 
■ Collitz i. 1330 'A.Bdra IIiAkWi oi 
rraXiipxat. 

* BCH xiii. 69 'Ep«a> bpepivt. 

10 CIG 2067 ff., Apollo Prostates. 
» IGI iii. 1077. 

" Collitz iii. 8328. IPI i. 978 ff. 
» IGSI 204 d>,o?r 9taii pyawtfaaii. 

" AM xxi. IBS. 
i« CIO 3078/. 

* CIG 2447 d -Epri. 

" HirBohfeld. Zeitichr.f. Ait. Qymn. 
1882, p. 502—3, quotes fourteen ex- 
ample*. 

* HL'H xv. 251, Apollo and Hermes. 



10 IGI ii. 134. 

*' CIG 2430 iTByvpraftapxfyai, 
Hermes and Heracles. 
B CIG 1517. 

* CIG 2367 e, d "Bfift. 

'" The five agonotheta offer each a 
rpux\<! : unpublisht (kindly coiuiuuui- 
oated by M, Haussoullier). 

» AM xix. 37 Uaunesia; Newton, 
Haiie. «02"« BaiRylia. 

M IGS i. 3091, 1830 ii* Ipura *al ri 

* /GSiii. 1. 282. 

* Collitz iii. 3071. 

'" Collitz iii. 3511 7ptw«iT(iWf)oi>Aai 
'Aflapai yiKT/ipopwi «al 'EffWai HouWai 
(3rd cent.). 

-" IGS i. 1826 .\^<i-opx*™i Si < i'«f- 
•oi'poi! irai r:Ji ri\ti. 

■ Collitz iii. 4465 ■ytpoyrei/wy, to 

AAfMbh 
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honorific and of late date 1 . This is however the proper place 
to mention that the statues of the priestesses of Hera at 
Argos, but of what period is not plain, were seen before her 
temple*. The same is related of the temple of Demeter at 
Hermion 1 , and the shrine of the Eumenides at Cerynea in 
Achaia 4 . There is some evidence for priestly statues at Athens 
(and the figure of Lysimache has been claimed for one 5 ), but 
not enough to show custom. The Butadae, a very ancient 
Athenian clan descended from the early kings, furnisht the 
priestesses of Athena Polias and the priests of Erechtheus, who 
were both worshipt in the Erechtheum. Paintings of the 
Butadae were on the walls of that temple 8 , and wooden statues 
of the orator Lycurgus and his sons (who belonged to the 
family) were also there 7 . Habron dedicated their pedigree on 
his election to the priesthood, and no doubt all the statues had 
reference to this right. A priest's statue stood in the temple 
of Artemis at Cnidus 8 . If this really was an early custom, the 
statues were doubtless properly characterised, and will have 
represented the priest's function in plastic form. Mere portraits 
they could not have been. 

In later times priestly dedications are very common. 
Hierarchs , priests 10 , overseers of sacrifice", and their staff" 
occur amongst these, but the usual designation is vague". The 



1 Thus a priestess characterised, 
holding a patera, is dedicated by her 
son in Rhamnus: CIA iv. 13806. 

3 Pans. ii. 17. 3. The canephorus 
cited here by Frazer was a tithe; Bee 
above, p. 79. 

3 Paus. ii. 35. 8. 

4 Paus. vii. 25. 7. 

* Frazer on Paus. ii. 346, quoting 
CIA ii. 1377—8, 1386, 1392 6, all late 
and of no account for our argument. 

« Paus. i. 26. 5. 
7 Plut. X. Orat. 39. 

* Collitz iii. 3502. 
» BCH xix. 375. 

10 Cyprus : Collitz i. 1. Liudos : IGI 
i.788. Rhamnus: Sybel 6221. Athens: 
CIA iv. 2. 1205 6, on becoming priestess 



for life. Epidaurus: IPI i. 995 ff. 

u ipxicpodfrras IGS i. 788, dafuovpy^- 
<rat 704, 705, icpapxfaas Thebes IGS 
i. 2480, iTi<rT&Tcu Delos BCH ix. 155. 

11 Upoiroiol IGS i. 705 Liudos, IGS 
i. 653 Ithaca (archaic), CIA ii. 1333 
Attica, Delos (yearly) BCH ix. 155. 

18 Uparevaaca Athens CIA iii. 94, 
Halicarnassus CIG 2601 b, Uprp-evaa.* 
Boeotia IGS i. 3097, cp. 3215, 3219, 
Delos BCH xii. 250, Corcyra IGS iii. 1. 
712, Rhodes IGI i. 31, 62, 825, 832, etc. 
(regular), ^riXaxfaw 2epet/s 833; lapa- 
revowa Boeotia IGS i. 3216 ; Upodin-ff 
aat Rhodes IGI i. 836 ; iapireijw Cyrene 
Collitz iii. 4841 ff.; laptTcOoam 4649 
(Messenia); two women dcvKoXfyraaai 
Aetolia IGS iii. 1. 421. 
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inferior temple officials, such as ty/copo*;', -rrvp^opo^, tne<f>ai-ii- 
<p6poi", iiBpcHfropos 1 , Trpo^iJTi?-;*, are not wanting, nor the band- 
master himself* ami the sacred crier'. A whole group often act 
together; as in the dedication to Zeus Soter and Aphrodite, 
apparently made after some games", or in the sacrificial body 
mentioned above', or these and the mystae in Sam oth race '". 

The priest of Apollo at Thebes often, if not regularly, used 
to dedicate a tripod". The sacrificial staff at Cos appears to 
have made periodic dedications". A woman who carried the jar 
of water in the rites at Branchidae, dedicated a vessel of some 
sort in memory of the occasion". 

The occasion of these offerings cannot be distinctly made 
out: it cannot be stated, that is, how far they were thank- 
offerings for election to the office, and how far due to special 
occasions. The formula now and then seems to indicate that 
the election itself is the reason"; and a simitar idea perhaps 
suggested Peisistratus' altar 18 . But such phrases as 'thank- 
offering' tell us nothing", while those which were made in 
obedience to a dream" do not belong to this place at all. It is 
fair to assume that where the aorist participle is used, the 
offering has a direct reference to the office"; the present parti- 
ciple implies only that the dedicator was in office at the time. 
It is possible that where the present participle is used, all, as 
certainly some, were paid for out of the temple funds and that 



' CIA iii. 102 ; Asdep. ttu.l Hvg. 

' Argolis: CIO 117H iiptit ri^^opoi. 

'li. 1050 a. 

3 CIO 2713 OTijavTtQBpvv. 

* CIO 2SHI> vipatpapouaa. 

6 Rhode..: 101 i. 833. 

" fio\iapX^* ni - Ainorgos, UCH iv. 



I Upoxijpvt, Amorgofl. ISCH 
' EpiriM : CIO 1798 fidtru, nuX T 

*£)»'(, c.poi. olwox6oi. 

• Note 1U , p. 204. 

" C1G 2167 IipQ.ro.oi ■■! <ii)oT<u <i 
Piit; cp. 2160. 

II Paua. ix. 10. 4. 

" Collitz iii. 3708—9. 

u CIG 2835 ,if v'."0" ° i-Spo^ap^a, 



696. 



" Uptbs ywi f icyot&ybe\G'i21; H'Vpot 
yaiptrotii'222. tioIGIHi. 117(Lesboa) 
lipanisat x"P">t*II>«>" ; 11CH I¥iii. 290 
(Rhodes) iriaTarnaai ^apurnjpiai', to 
Hero !'■:-■ Propylueus; IGI ii. 112 >o,t- 
raCiii twe rat ploXXai (tfy.o.piOY^piai' '■ 
117 ifpainicra.t x a P"' ri IP"' f (Leal™*); 
UCH xviii. '2!I0 fT„TTO.Tfio-ai XW' 
Tin» | Rhodes). 

,s ixinjtxa dpxv^i above, p. 260, 

'* IGI i. 31. 

17 CIG 1176 d itpapdmn 'it' Stap. 

11 But one iiiBor. has &p(as, irip tjji 
SvytiTpbs, ami rifd^uroi (Cyprua) : BCH 



OenaOft V» imimny BT 



A *ev vi die irnwriw is fraud in i ~arg» sac it 
vhich rs^npi * 7/jfe if 'blanks aaic jj jo. nfic 
term, which waa -unail? jcsanrasiied av 1 t^wh 2 . «hex of 

« _ * 

I*aw<» ir r z^mL jcrjEihur. ^ me imptirsiae^ :t the person. 
The nKpient 4e*m» *j hare made & senior c Thankseixin^ 
and he narnnulv wishr *i so fnii i i'in uciog the icc^sr a in some 
wa». Xoacies if ]Laamnn& Jemrmnr & sarnie » Themis on 
wwftinc jf tins iraraixr ir^m ins «iemesmen*. the : 



v, i**ixca&& the TPivn as lease The abet is 
nwignwed in an ixuerfoGiHL whidk records the zift or a ouvn 

U> f*wry*ax and Pairiaades. of &«»r-xs. hi 34«>. who as 

» *■ 

mtgng hare ne?dec&ed -ie whotesome «ise : theT are 
v. 'indicate their crowns on die Acropolis forthwith*. 
Thui tJi*r»m fripiains the immense number or crowns recorded 
m the \M*&vjr*2L One oc the Ashen am li&ts* from the latter 
marc of the fourth cennxrr. cassises whoilv of soch crowns 
dudttar^d by *he recipients 7 : toree of the persons mentioned, 
TimsntAfA, y*optotemas. and Cnaridemus. are stated by Demo- 
*then<?» v> have received honorific crowns*. I^iications, cer- 
tain iv or orobabtv inciadinz the crowns, are made bv bodies of 



* Coii.tz ::;. 4^44 €* rii — ^r rj 
'4^i«^MVK >*»«r rrJb%**m: (hid. 4£45 
j* rir r i Aff^AwPOf rjatf-fttW, both of 

* For * 4i«*i2Mv>n of the inserxp» 
tis/n* vhuih are accompanied by a 
tftran r*,n*A in relief, tee J«/J vi. 
Mil. 

* (,<M\\7. \\\. 3106 t6* r< £r4/»*rra 
A#<nrr-i<r«f /^"tf'f rourt, roit 0ecit cot 

» ////I iv. 2. 1233*. So in Lesbos: 
101 ii. M dyAXfiara, W*pait. 

* CIA iv. 2. 1W6* 6rc«*ij 3< tow 
0T*4>di>*vi hM*rifHaa*. rip *A(hjrtu rrji 
lUhiMi, r&0% d0\4>$4rat tit rdr r«« 



row* 



■n ipii ww *^ a 

->r» r* htfimr rw 

7 CU ± 741. p. 511 i33$b.c). 

* Dem. «>• the C*vn 114. p. 264; 
ep. A^sch- nL 4^. A Rhodian inscr. 
tell* of *ver*i honorinc crowns *^ 
fillets, dedicated by the recipient to 
several god*: /<;/ i. 155 m we»Ve 
AmtiVwi Boxxeiuti cox rii cocvwc (the 
guild), also the odd phrase 155* dW4V« 
rais rpter^puri Ktu t^k cour iu The wtn 
was periodicailr to receive a crown 
bought by a poll-tax. and after his death 
the money was to be used to bay a 
crown, which was then to be sold, 
the sum being entered in the books, 
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men in common: by "archons and parasiti" at Pallene"; by the 
senate of Athens in recompense for its services"; by a board of 
arbitrators which has given satisfaction*; by the prytanea of 
the tribe which has best approved itself in the tribal competi- 
tion'; by bodies of thiasotea or orgeons*. A decree of Minna 
ordains that each year the officials who did sacrifice in the most 
magnificent way should be crowned*. Here is a man thus 
honoured by a public vote of the senate, the soldiers, and the 
deme'; there is a general so honoured", or the trainer of a band 
of youths", or a guild official'". Bare justice and upright dealing 
is cause sufficient", or even public spirit". Several crowns 
conferred by the Athenians upon distinguish! men are found 
amongst those dedicated on the Acropolis ; amongst others, one 
of Alexander the Great, and one of the Paeonian Tisameues". 
Lysauder after the defeat of the Athenians received crowns 
from many cities"; and crowns are known to have been dedi- 
cated by him both at Deios'\ and, by a refinement of insult, at 
Athens also". Conon after his victory over the Lacedaemonians, 
and Chabrias after the sea-fight off Naxos, dedicated crowns on 



Xpveim <jriip<ii/ui is rir del xp&ror, 
HTdparoi' ioE rpatimt 165 B . 

1 Atli. vi. 234 r ir 11 UaJAijWfc nil 
iraS-niutsm i*iyi-fpa.i~rat riif S-pX""" 
Ml jtaj.dffiroi AvtSiaav oi (wl IluSoJiipin) 
ipXOfTBi aTtQatuetvTti xpwry irrr^par^ 
irl A../.A,,r ;.,„„,(. 

3 Probably : CIA ii. 1157 (a statue), 
op. 1174. 

» CIA ii. 942. 043 (B.C. 325/4), 1182. 
Arbitrators themaclven offer a silver 
bowl: ii. 733 with 736. 

* For the competition, see CIA i. 
338 (408/7); BCH (ili. 34G (360/50), 
v. 362 (340); [or the crowns CIA ii. 
864 »un}<nu>rK, 0'i;a^ rQt oifcuji, with 
the following inscrr. 

" CIA ii. 988, 990 (statue to Asele- 
pins). 

* Rev. Arch. xiii. 79. 
' CIA ii. 1161. 



11U4 . 



WTijyii (VI Hi* 



» CIA iv. 2. 1571 b. 

" CIA ii. 987, etc. One of these 
dedicates a firstfrnit : CIA ii. 9 d*ap- 
XV' <TTi<pa.ruiQils i'>»& rut ffTmriioru*. 

11 BCWxviii. 505 Imbros: BTnparu- 
64mt SuetUMv*nt (*i«a. 

11 IQSi. 1B63 Thespiae: api&raro^i- 
mHpw. 

11 CIA ii. 741/' BTtifiAru* }vair. oh 
6 Sf)/toi £oTF*pA*wat 'A\4£ai>$p&, etc, 

" Xcn. Ilrll. ii. 3 nr«pd.ms od rapi 
Tif x4\ faW l\ape . 

« BCH vi. 153, xiv. 407: eri^am 
pvpplrilt xpwofo, AvtArtptoi An.eJai^o- 
pfatl dvdflij^a, Uun>« Spaxnal FPr-|-|- 
gvv twi p6Sai. He also offers a crown 
of vine and a third of laurel, 410. 

" CIA ii. 660" ort^cwoi xpwroDt 8* 
AvaAiripoi Aanftvunartov dWSijmf, staB- 
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lilt* Acropolis, which may be assigned to a similar occasion 1 . 
Auwttigsi tlit' donors in the Delian treasure lists is Pharax, 
•iituiatast* the Spartan adiniral who aided Dercyllidas in the 
Itovaaion of Caria (397): he offers a gold crown to Apollo 
lyUiiaii*. Another crown is set down to Ameinondas, perhaps 
a miHiakt* for Epameinondas, who occurs in a different list, if 
wr nia> suppose the inscription to have been damaged*. Other 
&w)ut*ttiii!* ai Delos are Callicrates, King Demetrius, Antipater, 
IHttWU^ E.nur of Sidon, and Polvcleitus admiral of Ptoiemv 4 . 
A gtiMcii circlet, offered by Datis at Delos. may be mentioned 
W*iv , although whether Datis were the Persian leader, or what 
ibr t»i\u^n«i of the offering, does not appear 5 . Flamininus, 
*fWa hi> victories in Greece, sent a gold crown to Delphi*; and 
1. O.tmohus Scipio one to Delos 7 . Four crowns were dedicated 
Vy Xrtiv iu Olympia, but these were probably his prizes*. 

Oaliitvtt crowns were commonly presented to xhe Athenian 
}*v*)i)r In states which had cause to be grateful to xhenx and 
thtw also were dedicated on the Acropolis. Whai pride xhe 
AliHttunitt* t<»ok in these memorials is told us bv Demosthenes*. 
• 3 l^mik all of vou. v be savs. **have seen xht red tetters inscribed 
WitW tin^ar crowns, seraim: forth ho* The Aliies crowned xhe 
AthtauMii pcoplr tor its courage and uiirigrixness. or The 
£ub.*uui> saved and set tret crowned Tin wonk/ It xhe 
3Mun.fc t^owun wr find these crowns of hiaiou: iireseirred xr xhe 
}*N\}\ii 1>\ Andritev. Aroxhusa. Oarxhag? Eiaens Eri-ihra*:. 



feki«at?* i. r""*». 

* 3t..£ \\ rfiV rfrti. 

• 3*. .':'. k. a'.H. v\ *Jt r>AT^ 
yA*f<-Ai» jur****- w*at*+i,r>, -A ■wmufcr 
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Mytileue, Samos, perhaps Thasos and Naxos 1 , by Boeotia*, 
Alopeconnese, Chersonese, and Samothrace. and by the soldiers 
in Sciathus. Methymna sends a flute-case*. Faros sends a 
crown to the Boule'. Others come from Myrrhina, Tenedos, 
Pontus". Similarly, a golden crown given by Athens to the 
sanctuary at Oropus was dedicated there . 

It is but a short step from these to the honorific statues, 
which in the later ages and especially unrler the Roman rule 
meet us in swarms'. The dedication of these is a departure 
from the simple thanksgiving of the older worshippers, which 
recognised only the divine help, to a feeling which soon 
degenerates into flattery or self-glorification. It was in fact an 
honour pure and simple, so that decrees are past giving the right 
to dedicate". We see the beginning of the practice in the 
dedication of the statues of victorious athletes, and in those of 
groups containing victorious generals and deliverers ; and by 
their side we may place a few others which are not undeserved. 
The difference is, that they commemorate rather a general 
respect and feeling that honour is due, than a special de- 
liverance where the man may be looked on as the instrument 
of God. This seems to be the origin of the statues of Epami- 
nondas, several of which are mentioned. One the Thebans 
dedicated in Thebes, with an inscription which sums up his 
achievements'; there was another in the sanctuary at Epi- 



daurus" 1 , and a third in Messi'ne" 
were erected to Polybiiis, for h 
after the conquest; at Mantmea" 

1 CIA ii. 699—701 ; called /ni^onx r% 
Wrai. in 701". ex 

* CIA ii. 73fi. 

» CIA ii. 660 ,iu,9.H- 

* VIA ii. 700. 

6 CIA ii. 733. 

■ ias i. wt 

7 Details are civea in many inHcrr., lp 
e.g. one from Bithynin, where a man 
ih rewarded el*6vt ypavr^ ir&irXifi «a£ 
AXXg iU6tt Kill d-ya\iiart fiapftaptytji, and 
a marble statue for hie motber: HCII 



Several statues or reliefs 
i services done to Greece 
Megalopolis", Acacesium", 

iroXtuit Jintif Ton-ui. Many other 

mfim. 

Fans. ix. IS. 6, IS. 6. 
1 Paua. iv. 31. 10. 
1 Pana.iT. 32. 1. 



ivi. 320. 

> CIO 21526" ifrUai Si adroit ohl- 
BtirM «nl aripidfTiii tv t& 4wuri)pjiTaTai 



13 Paus. viii. 9. 2 rouro Anipra iroiJl 

tp-ru* fcaro n B v\*pl V . The stele, with 
portrait relief, and part of the inner., 
has been found : BCH x». M6. Intchr. 
von 01. 44B ^n-aPfla &ryp tritpyattTai 
arii\j) IloXi'^ist 6 Avuipra. Bee also 
Polyb. x. 4— 6, il. 8. 11. 

» Pans. viii. 80. 8. 

» Pans. viii. 37. 2. 
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ephebes'; merchants the captain, who has probably helped to 
preserve them and their trade*; a school of art their poet'; 
similar honour is paid to tin- gymnasiarch* or agonothet", to 
the public physician", the hierophant', the manager of the 
Mysteries", priest or priestess", leader of a pilgrimage or pro- 
cession 10 , the canephori" or arrhephori", the priestess of a guild". 
Even the upright judge" and the ambassador" are not for- 
gotten; an official is dedicated by his colleagues". There 
Beems to be absolutely no kind of service which might not be 
recognised in this way. It becomes indeed so commonplace 
a compliment, that parents dedicate the statues of children", 
children of parents'", and mothers", grandfathers 10 , sisters", 
brothers", uncles", husbands 5 *, wives* even nurses" 1 , are found 
among the dedicators or dedicated. Commonly these statues 
were erected in sacred precincts; but when the sacred 
character of the dedication was obscured, they came to be 
set up in the gymnasium or the market square or in any place 
which might be convenient. These statues are seen all over 
the Greek world; and in particular, the Roman emperors were 
put up everywhere with a rivalry of adulation, being coupled 
with gods, called Hero and Founder, or even themselves divine". 
It may be worth while to mention one peculiar case, that of 
Artemidorus of Perga in Pamphylia, who was a prominent 






' CIA ii. 1360. 
' CIA ii. 1329, cp. 1206. 
■ CIA ii. 1361. Even the senate 
does this: IGI iii. 519. 

* CIA ii. 1340. 

' CIA vi. Snppl. 2. 14026. 
' 101 i. 1032. 
' CIA ii. 1345. 

* CIA ii. 1346. 1358. 

* CIA ii. 1598. 
>° CIA ii 1S68. 

11 CIA ii. 1346, 1387. 13B8. 

» CIA ii. 1388. 1386. 

15 CIA ii. 61$ draBi'ttat Bl avTT)t lUbr* 

11 CIA ii. 1358 iiraarJjy iMraiwi''ri)t 
!>«». See also p. 267". 
'» CIA ii. 1369. 
" IGI i. 43. 



" CIA ii. 1402; a daughter 1383. 

" CIA ii. 1397. 

" CIA ii. 1376; IGSlil I. 287. 

* CIA ii. 1391 ; IOS i. 8423. 

51 CIA ii. 1392. 
M CIA ii. 1398. 

■ CIA ii. 1408. 

* CIA ii. U13. 

■ CIA ii. 1413. 

* BCH iii. 113 I!. EleusiB: H)» 
iaii-ij) T7ifl7jr, icp/xpamr teuripaf. 'E#. 
'Ap X . 1900, 31 "lya* Zv&rSi Hjy iainy! 
ffprirri)' m*"'Jmi< X^f"' (relief of woman) 
shows the type used for sepulchral 
tablet. 

» As in Sparta, Zaei ' EA* nflepwi 'A»- 
Turtru 2itfr%>., Collitz iii. 4492 ; Lesbos 
IGI iii. 140—201. 
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citizen of Thera under Ptolemy Eoergetes. He seems to have 
had a mania for building altars. Having served in an expedition 
against the Troglodytes, he built an altar to Pan of the Safe 
Journey, which was found in Nubia. In Thera he built altars to 
Hecate, Priapus, and the Dioscuri ; and cut a number of others 
out of the native rock, inscribed to 'O/xoVoui, the Samothracian 
gods, and others, in verses which he doubtless thought elegant, 
in all which the name of Artemidorus is prominent. The 
consequence was that the Therans crowned him, and set up a 
memorial of himself which was to last "as long as the stars 
shine in the sky, or the solid earth remains 1 ." 

As regards the objects dedicated, there is little to say. I 
have already mentioned statues, crowns, and altars*. Once or 
twice we find an inspector of markets most appropriately dedi- 
cating his measures and weights, the measures being cut into a 
stone table* ; and it is clear that the object of the dedication 
was not thanksgiving or prayer, but simply a record of fair 
dealing. Priests and temple officials, so far as we can learn, 
seem to have chosen such things as would be useful in the 
temple; such as a number of stone tables for playing at 
draughts 4 , or stone la vers 6 , which have been found at Epidaurus. 
The same idea may have suggested an omphalos dedicated to 
Apollo in Rhodes 6 . Now and then the inscription names the 
gift, as one from Crete names a human statue and a gold 



crown 



1 F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 'Apre- 
fjddwposj in the local paper ZavTopirr), 
Aug. 2, 1899. furrjpbrvvov 9i}pp teal fas 
t6\ov AaTp' IvtrAXet, yrjs i8a<p6t re /tlret, 
6vofx ov \Lircv ' Aprefudwpov. Again : 
OrjpaiOL i<TTt<papijxrav iv . . .ffivtoiaiv 4\alas 
tf»€<rtv 'Aprefildwpov, 6s devious ktI<T€ 

* Above, pp. 270, 266, 259. 

» CIA iii. 98 W *<* rA fUrpa; 
Eph. Sop. 416 Gythium Ze/Scurroif kcU 
Ttf r6\et K&pros dyopewofuoy driOijicc rd 
At/rpa, with stone table as described. 
A leaden weight found in Euboea, 
near a shrine of Artemis, is inscribed 
*Apr4fu8os, *E0. 'Ap X . 1900, 21. It 
should be noted that standard weights 



appear to have been kept in temples, 
but not inscribed as sacred. Thus on 
the Acropolis of Athens we find one 
with a dolphin upon it, with the words 
tj/juctiLttipov, Srjudatov 'A0tjvcuuv ; also 
a 8€KcurrdTrjpou (both early). Lolling, 
KardXoyos i. 122, 123 (= museum 
numbers 6994, 11457). 

4 AM xxiii. 1 ff. with figures. These 
bear merely names, no titles. 

5 AM xxiii. 21 l€poiwdfiot>€, p. 22 
laptvrtwv. 

• IGI i. 733. 

7 Mus. Ital. iii. 588 Itanos: 'At6X- 
Awvi llvrlui lapar€vcas...TW dr&pi&rTiop 
Kcd rbv xpvacov <rr{<payov. 
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In later times a large number record buildings put up or 
repaired or something done for the beautifying of the temple 
property. It would appear to be one of the prerogatives of 
office to pay for any necessary repairs, which were regarded as 
'dedicated' by the official'. Thus we find seats' or au exedra 
erected', a fountain with images beside it*, shrines', porticoes', 
even a proscenium' and pillars'. A gymnasiarch of Cythera 
commemorates his tenure of office by dedicating a vapour- 
bath and an arena to Hermes*. Dedications are found of 
pillars, pediment, and screen", of a stage in the theatre of 
Dionysus", windows or doors", colonnades", a fountain and 
conduit", a wine-fat", a round-house", guest-rooms", a treasure- 
chest", and chambers or shrines". Even two large tiles are 
dedicated by two persons, whose calling is uncertain", and a 
clock in Cos was dedicated to Good Luck, the Good Spirit, and 
the people". On the same principle, the ephebes were in later 
days expected to make certain contributions to the public 
good; amongst them, the gift of a hundred volumes to the 
' Ptolemaeum.' These they are said to 'dedicate,' but in 
doing so they obeyed a law™. 



1 See e.g. CIA ii. 489 b, where on 
official is [hanked for this kind of 
dedication (i^0?j«») ; aud iv. 2. 169 b. 
Bad; Rhodes, IGI i. 832; Aetolia, 
Collitg i. 311; Aspendos 1260. Cp. 
CIA iii. 385 tt. 

9 CIA ii. 1.570. 

1 CIG 2430; IGS iii. I. 00. 

* IGS i. 3099, iii. 1. 282. 

* ytttt ZiBavrw tal nj toXh t4» 
,ai, •kptiptl,, etc. IGS i. 2*234. 

" yufitaaiapx'l 1 "" i* '''•" IMv* «W- 
Bytcr -rijr aTokr ioi rijf itniov itai rii 
ffipat 'Ep/ip, 'llpa«W, *ai rjj viXti 
IGS i. 2235 i >> raaraaa ml ra wfuf- 
ruXor Collitz ii. 1619. 

1 IGS i. *23. 3409. 

" CIG 2713—4 Mylasa : oti^ohj- 
•popHiy ..itova air axtlpy *b1 \t<pa\<i ; 
AM iv. 260 Ifpfin A<oi 'Qaeyti Zi-*o- 



■PXfca 



* Collin iii. 4553 71 
TL'piaTfynov *a.l id niriapM 'Epn&i 
'* CIA iii. 162. 
11 CIA iii. 239; cp. Callit; 

" IQS i. 1B30, 2873, 2876, 2235 
BCH iii. 324 (Chios). 
» IGSi. 2235, 287*. 



37S8 



' IGS 11 



, 47, S 



; IGI i: 



139. 



3 IGS Ii 



'■ ISCH iii 46 (Magnesia). 

» Collitz ill. 3634 (Cos). 

>* IGI iii. 443 Bwavpir, 3rd cent. 

"> ilC/Ziviii. 26; JMtx. 4G8; IGS 
:. 2873 f., 2233, etc. 

" OU iii. 206 Upir Mippt 9(Sa> A.0- 
rifwi mil 'Apttuirun. 

31 Collitz iii. 3650. 

» CIA ii. 468, 482; op. 466, 478. 
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*V«THKt WITS BEXAJ ATD OOT3K WOTM5. XQDEL* OF 



nafere, ttsi nxrwatcj mamotc i8"r**^ coprac. 
icr*m*i a* p *a4+m Boomio*i |ipim £.*.«/ r& rrdivrac. 

YlCRY many of the recorded dedications cannot be assigned 
to an/ of the above daaaes, and it will be convenient to group 
the m/>re important of them together now as memorials of re- 
en rr en f, festivals. Since an offering might commemorate anv 
rite which a worshipper took port in. so at certain customary 
feaat* it was the custom to make a dedication, public or private, 
in a general spirit of thanksgiving and prayer. It is possible 
that many of the dedications we are now to speak of were 
given on v>me occasion of private importance, bat there is 
nothing to *how it, and hence provisionally they are placed 
here. That votive offerings were to be expected at festival 
time* j<* clear from the Andanian inscription 1 , not to mention 
other indications 

The ancient Greek sanctuaries had naturally their special 
celebration* yearly on fixt days, as a modern church observes 
the holy day of the saint. It seems to have been a common 
thing, that the most ancient and revered idol of a city, itself 

J Collitz iii. 4689 w &r r« drddtfia i>*6 r(aw ewriathmav draTiBirnu. 
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often- hideous or without form, was deckt out on solemn 
occasions with magnificent robes of state. Such robes would 
be an appropriate offering, whether in time of special need, or 
at intervals when the old robes were worn out. For worn out 
they were, inasmuch as they would be worn from time to time, 
and washed, and perhaps regularly discarded, as is still done 
in India. The earliest mention of such customs is found in 
the Iliad, where Hecuba propitiates Athena by the gift of the 
finest robe in her stores ; which by the priestess is laid on the 
goddess's knees'. The statues of Eileithyia in Attica were 
draped". Amongst the catalogues of temple treasures are lists 
of sacred robes belonging to different sanctuaries. There is 
one list of the divine robes from Samos, — tunics, girdles, veils, 
clokes, and so forth 3 ; there are others of those belonging to 
Artemis Brauronia at Athens, for whose wardrobe the English 
language is insufficient*; dress of Athena at Liudos" is also 
mentioned, and of Dione at Dodona", to whom the Athenians 
sent a whole outfit; Asclepius at Titane was clad in a woollen 
shirt and a mantle 7 ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
these were exceptional, especially in view of the practice of 
other nations'. Garments were offered to the Cabiri in Eoeotia*; 
Laodice sent from Cyprus a robe to Athena at Tegea. in 
memory of her ancestral connexion with Arcady 10 ; King Amasis 
sent an embroidered linen tunic to Athena of Lindos", and 
another to Samian Hera". A statue said to have been once 
worshipt as Poseidon, seen by Pausanias in the city of Olympia, 
wore clothes of linen and wool". Alcman's Partkeneion seemB 
to commemorate the dedication of a robe to Artemis Orthia 



' II. v. 87. vi. 301. 

1 Paua. i. 18. 5. 
that others were : 
•o fully. 

1 Curtiua, Samo; pp. 10, 17; BCII 



He does Dot imply 
tot draped, only Dot 



ii. 90. 



iribed) ; 



1 CIA ii. 751— 8 (son 
see Indices. Cp. Paua. i. 38. 7. 

• IGI i. 764 contributions It ri, 
d*o*aTitflTiwir roG tbc/tm ran 'Aflnvii. 

* Below, p. 278. Hyperides iii. col. 
35—87 (B)ass), quoted by Frazer. 



' Paua. ii. U. ft. 

* See Vomer's Paiuaniai ii. p. 5 
and note on v. 16. 8. 

8 70S i. 3421, 3rd cant. 

10 Paua. Tiii. 5. S. 

" Herod, ii. 183 Sri to Ipir to 
\if6fj to rijt 'Afl^aljjf X^yFTiu Tit 
Aavaof' Siiyaripai ISpiaBai. 

>* Herod, ii. 182 rara (tulrp rV i 
toO koI naXwrptWai*. 

u Psub. vi . 35. 5 icdirro. IptS* sal \ 
Wrou ti <al fiiaaov. 

18—2 
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by women 1 . In the great pomps described by Athenaeus, the 
divine and heroic figures are quite naturally drest*. 

We see then in the famous peplos at Athens no isolated 
offering, but a kind which was probably more general than we 
now know. It was presented at the Panathenaea, which in- 
cluded a harvest thanksgiving, sacrifices to Athena Health 
and Athena Victory, a watchnight and dances; which feast 
being celebrated in autumn appears to be an old agricultural 
feast with such additions as city life would suggest. The 
'great ship, which was drawn in procession with the peplos 
outstrecht as a sail, looks towards the imperial power of 
Athens won at sea*. But although there are thus late 
elements in the feast, its origin was older than the Athenian 
empire, older perhaps than the city of Athens itself. Although 
Peisistratus was the first to make the dedication of the peplos 
customary, we may infer from the other evidence that he did 
not invent the practice 4 . At this feast, chosen maidens of 
Athens, the Ergastinae, under the priestess and two Arrhe- 
phori, embroidered the robe with the exploits of Athena 5 ; and 
in the procession were other maidens bearing baskets upon 
their heads (canephoroi). Besides the peplos itself, other 
offerings were sometimes given by the maidens thus honoured, 
but the examples do not come from early times. Ad inscription 
giving a list of the Ergastinae records that the people dedicated 
a bowl in memory of their public spirit 6 . Often the maidens 
who took a prominent part in the ceremony had their statues 
dedicated, in later times at least ; and a number of the bases 
have been found which once bore arrhephoroi 7 . A girl who bore 



1 Alcman, 23 (Bergk); better in 
Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. 6: ral 
TeXeidflcs yap ifity 'OpBla <f>apos jxpoUrais 
v(>KTa BC afippwrLav are a^pio* forpop 
&v€ip6fi€vai fi&xorrat. 

9 Ath. v. 198 a, 200 c, etc. 

1 It is not known when this practice 
began : Mommsen, Feste, 115 *. 

« Mommsen, Feste, 113. With P. 
it was offered every four years ; later 
every year. Diod. xx. 46 (late 4th cent.); 
Schol. Arist. Knights 666. 



5 See Harpocration and Et. Mag. 
s.v. &pprj<pop€tp ; Hesych. s.v. ipyaarivox ; 
AM viii. 57 ff. ; Mommsen, Fe*te> 107. 
They might be as young as seven, 
Arist Lys. 641 and Schol. Doubtless, 
as M. suggests, their touch was sup- 
posed to be lucky. 

• AM viii. 57 ff.; CIA ii. 477, which 
doubtless refers to the ipyaartpai ; CIA 
iv. 2. 477 d. 15. 

* CIA ii. 1378—85, 1390—1, 1393 ; 
iii. 887, 916—18; Symmachus, Ep. i. 
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water in the sacred feast of Branchidae offers a piece of tapestry 
to Artemis'; and small figures of water-bearers are known in 
Tegea*. A priest at Magnesia on the Maeander dedicates a 
hydria'. 

Two other dedications of the same kind as the peplos are 
recorded. Sixteen Elean women every four years made a 
similar robe and dedicated it to Hera at Olympia*; and at 
Amyclae, women made a tunic for Apollo*. 

Priests and priestesses seem occasionally to have dedicated 
their own robes or ornaments, used on solemn occasions. Such 
occasions were no doubt commemorated by the toilet reliefs of 
late date, found near Amyclae ; on which are carven mirror, 
torch, spindle, phial, a nest of boxes, pestle and mortar, knife, 
strigil, bottle, two bodkins, a pair of shoes, a cap, and other 
like objects*. The dedications, of robes to Brauronian Artemis 
may be similar', and the marble footstool dedicated by a 
priestess to Demeter at Cnidus 8 . We shall see that the mystae 
dedicated their garments at Eleusis'. It seems likely that 
the stlengidex of the Sybarites were dedicated at Delphi as 
part of the ceremonial costume 10 ; and possibly a series of bronze 
fillets found in Laconia were dedicated to Apollo Hypcrteleatas 
by the priests whose names they bear, although it is true the 
formula of dedication is wanting". A stlengis found at Dodona, 
with a nonsensical inscription, which seems to refer to ritual, 
is a real scraper". When the 8t)oavpa<; or offertory-box was 



33. There is no evidence earlier than 
these lliwi l Tbe statuette of a so. 
called canephoms found at Paestum 
has been otherwise explained : p. 71*. 

1 uijuHpapaima. ri wapartra-cua, CIG 
3686. 

1 See below, p. 288. 

> AM lil. 42 KUu»: EXenirDU ip- 
Xttfntrivwr ttju iiiplar. 

• Funs, v. 16. 2, Ti. 24. 10. The 
Sixteen appear to represent tbe chief 
cities of Elis, y. 16. 6. 

• Pans. iii. U. 2. 

• Cat. Brit. !Uut. Se. 811 'AyBoiini 
AanaiWrui' iiroardrpia ; 812 K\ai£ia 



•Ay*ra 'Ay-r^rr™ Uptta ; F-W. 1851 
—2; Newton. Emayt, 193. 

' CIA ii. 751 ff. ; aboTe, p. 875. 

8 Newton, Ha lie. 392. 

* Below, p, 282. 

'" Below, p. 281. 

11 'E#. 'Apx- 1884. p. 79 ff. Names, 
icfHiit, ti r, '■",'■■.■ r hjs. etc. Ancient dedica- 
tions to tbe same nod found with them, 
198 ff. 

>' J Carapanos 107, pi. kxyL 3: Zfl»' 
Uerij fiamkil xpijoai .. . jWi Xctoti koI 
Alarm XP1MO 
invrofdra. rtl 



p-foff 
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opened at Eleusis, part of the money found there was used in 
buying an offering 1 . 

It is natural to suppose that a sacred embassy, which un- 
doubtedly performed sacrifice, brought also some offerings for 
dedication ; and there is not a little evidence which points that 
way. It is recorded that an Athenian who conducted an 
embassy to Delphi took a tripod with him*. Hyperides gives 
details of one of these sacred missions*. From Demosthenes 
we learn that the Athenians were on one occasion commanded 
by an oracle of Dodona to deck out the statue of Dione, and 
to send certain victims, a bronze table, and the gift which the 
Athenian people had offered 4 . A phiale or bowl appears from 
our records to have been the usual gift of a theoria. Cyzicus 
sends a bowl to Branchidae, yearly if we may argue from the 
scanty evidence ; and occasional dedications are recorded of 
the theori from Ephesus 6 , of those from king Ptolemy and the 
people of Alexandria 7 , of kings Prusias 8 , Seleucus, Antiochus 9 , 
and Queen Camasarya 10 . A tribal offering is also mentioned 11 . 
In one year were dedicated at Branchidae silver bowls from 
Alinda, Carthage, Chalcis, Chios, Clazomenae, Cos, Cyzicus, 



1 'E^/Apx- 1883, p. 125 ». 

8 BCH xviii. 92. In the previous 
insor. (p. 87), it is true, he brought it 
back again (aircKbfitffev), so perhaps 
the object of the mission was to get 
it blest. Or did he fetch the sacred 
fire, as the Lemnians did each year 
(Philostr. Her. xix. 14)? So did the 
allies: CIA i. 37. 

* Hyperides, Euxenippus xxviii. : 
delegates were sent to sleep in the 
shrine and report their vision : 6 drjftos 
* poo 4ra%€v Ev£eWiriraH rplrun aCrrQi £y- 
KaTaK\i$ijycu efs rb lep6v, ovtos 84 koi/mtj- 

Btlt ivUTVlbv <fnj<TW 16€U> 6 TUH 3^/LLOH 

oTOT7etXat. Then xxxv. : vjuy yap 6 
Zet>5 6 AiadutvaTos vpoclra^tv iv ttji 
fiavTelcu rb AyaXfia ttjs Aiwvtji ivi- 
KOfffiijacu' Kal fy*e« vpbauncbv re T0117- 
ff&flCVOl u>r olo¥ re K&WurTov kcU r&Wa 
T&rra rd dxoXovda, koI Koefiov To\vr 
teal ToXvrtXrj rrji OeCoi vapour Ktvacavr ex 



koI Bewpiav Kal Ovaiav toWCjv xp 7 if x ^ TfjiV 
&T0OT€l\avT€t aTCKocfifyrarc rb Woj ttjs 
Aubrrjs deltas koI v/iCov airrwv Kal ttjs Oeou 
..Jay ftir toIvvv ra vepl tt)v <fnd\rfy yeyo- 
vbra 4v adiK^fiart \fn}<pl<rri<r0€ cZrat, etc. 

4 Dem. Meid. 531 €k Awduyrji fiav- 
T€iat. t<£ 8r)fup ry ' A$r)valu>v 6 rod Aibs 
ffrj/iafaei' 6ti rat upas vaprjviyKaTe tt)s 
Bvalas Kal ttjs Seuptat, alptrovs x4fxir€ip 
K€\vj€t Oetapobs €treKa 81a Tax****, *V Ail 
rt} Nafy rpcU /Sous Kal irpbs iK&ffrtp pot 
860 oh, rj Aiwrg pour Kal &pva lepcta, 
koI rpa-r^av x a ^ K V" *7»* T< > &vadr)fxa 6 
avtdr)Kev 6 trjfios 6 'Adrjvalwv. 

8 CIG 2855, 2858. 

• CIG 2860. 

7 CIG 2860 (thrice repeated). 

8 CIG 2855. 

• CIG 2852. 

10 CIG 2&55. 

11 CIG 2855 
'Affttrlbot (?). 
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Erythrae, lasus, Megalopolis, Mylasa, Myrrhina, Rhodes and 
Smyrna'. At the public feasts of Delos too, foreign cities and 
potentates regularly sent their offerings*. Thus the islands of 
Cos, Calyninos, and Rhodes sent a bowl thither year by year in 
the hands of their theori'. So too the kings of Egypt and 
Macedon, less regularly of Syria*. We have mention of Ptolemy, 
and Berenice, Demetrius, Stratonice, Philocles of Sidon, and 
others. 

The temple officials dedicated bowls yearly at the feasts of 
Eutychea and Philadelphia"; and from the names of other 
vessels it would appear that private persons may have left a 
sum of money for such a yearly gift, as the mediaeval Christians 
founded their chantries". Delian women, the dancers at the 
feast, appear again and again offering a crown'; and the Thyes- 
tidae and Ocyniadae, two Delian trittyes, offer a bowl each year 8 . 

It will be convenient here to gather together some vases 
with dedications upon them: again not to assume that they 
all commemorate a ritual act, but that they may. Often, no 
doubt, vases were dedicated for their own worth, and we have 
seen that there, were many occasions when such offerings were 
made. Some of them were dedicated by priests, as in the 
Boeotian Cabirium*. A number of bronze vessels on the Acro- 
polis of Athens bear dedications 10 , but many of these were 
firstfruits. In the same place was found a vase of pottery, 
with the formula of dedication painted upon it ; this contains 
a picture of Artemis, and in the missing part there is room for 
her name". One Acropolis vase is inscribed Of the Good God 11 . 



1 MS. catalogue from an inscr. dis- 
covered by M. liauBsotillier, who kindly 
sent me a copy. 

• BCH vi. 144; Ziemann, p. 4. 

• BCH vi. 29 ff., linen 81, 83, 87, 
38, 39, 94, 95, 107, 109, 162 ; xiv. 408 ; 
XT. 125. 

• BCH vi. 157. 158 j xiv. 407 (gold 
crowns, myrtle, ivy), 409. 

• BCH ri. Ill : they are called tiri- 
X'i'« .'mi! <;iAr..V\.;.i „.-. 

• BCH vi. 110, 111 : yopyltiot named 
from Gorging, jiiinWtioi from MioythuB. 
0ijpI«Xc4i>K is a special kind named from 



its maker, and possibly these were the 
same : A then, si. 407 a. For endow- 
ments see 70S i. 43. 

7 BCH xiv. 407, it. 120. 

' BCH xv. 139. 

» AM xv. 409 M laptit, ■ *i«x<V" 

10 JHS xiii. 126 foil. 



1 AM v. 256. pi. I 



«a\Ai. 



fcMfM 

" Rev. Arch, xxxii. 1S5 iyadov ScoO. 
Another from Athens, Ai.ii Surest, 
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In Boeotia a few have lately been found, inscribed to Apollo 
Coiyceus or Pythian 1 ; at Dodona vases dedicated to Zeus 
Naios'. Vases inscribed to Athena were found in the temple 
of Athena Cranaia at Elatea 5 . A fragment dedicated to Ascle- 
pius was found in the shrine of the hero Amynus at AtheDS*. 

StoDe vessels, perhaps for holy water, were dedicated in 
Athens", A kind of stone laver was dedicated at Epidaurus, 
meant no doubt, like the draught tables, for use in the precinct*. 
At Naucratis, numbers of pottery fragments were found, with 
dedications to Apollo and Aphrodite scratch t on them 7 : others 
were dedicated to Hera and the Dioscuri", to Heracles', and 
to the "gods of Greece 10 ." Among the dedicators is one 
historical name, if the Phanes who presented a magnificent 
bowl" be the same who deserted Amasis for Carnbyses". Perhaps 
the sculptor Rhoecus is another", and the courtezan Archedice". 
The vessels are cups and bowls, plates, ewers and craters, in 
great variety 1 *. A vase dedicated to Hermes comes from 



1 'E*. 'Apx- WOO, 107 ft. : AijuoMpiji 
lapir 'AiriWit KapvKtflc; tapir roS 
Ilveiou fio/W^oi ar4#nKt. Apollo Pj. 
thian at Epidaurns r IPI i. 1 169. 

* Collitz iii. 1373 Zifraipoi vtS^Ki 
Ad Xatw. 1374 adds I .flfaro. Cp. 
1375. 

I BCH xH. 41 'Atoriu Up&i, and 
fraRmeuts wkh d.vftfjj«e. T!ie editor 
snggeata these may have been the 
aaiiitrSot in which the t'hild.priestenaes 
of Athena bathed : Pans, I. 34. 8. 

* AM iii. 294. Epidauruu: IPI i. 
1203. 

II CIA i. 343. 

* "&<p. 'Apx- 1838 t 17 &iapx'oai 'Apus- 
ToSdjior. 

' NaueralU, i. 12, 47, 64, ii. 61 «., 
pi. v. — viii. No. 1 lJo\fnapx6i fu 
ivttnii T<iir4XXui« »j tV irpixwr 
nai to uiroKpilTTJpior [ 1 u 'ArMXuvii 
tlpj.; 1 h 'AiroXXu ait rfpi; 3,4'AiroXXu 
trou ct>u; 109 ft. 'AxoXXu air tlpA, 
'li-riSXu air tip*. No. 752 rij( 'A^po- 
SItiji, Avitovjit'Eppayfrw, 753 EiwXjji 
wtfqjKV IcpV T-fopottrqi ; 776—7 Zip- 



p.iji tit orl&iiKf Tr/ippoilTijt (flxwXiJ* ; 
787 to* 'Appoilrai; 787—93 are In 
Aeolic, and use Kit/Unit ; they arc made 
of different ware, probably Lenbian. 

•No. 833 Jiotrf wpois ; 845 'Hp*. 
[Argive Heraeum rdi "Hpai cl/ii. IPI 
i. 607.] 

• Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. v. 39. 

'• Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. v. 55™-™ e t «t 

11 No. 218 •fcU'irf fie wW,« nlriX- 

kun (At MiXtjiIw, i rxa*9«t>. 

,s Herod, iii. 4, quoted by the editor, 

" ffmiwil Iji _ i. [htrrriptio'f). 

" Ann. Br. Sch. Alk. v. 66 ,m ; Herod, 
ii. 135. 

" These inscrr. are often scratoht 
anyhow over the design, and the editor 
explains them an discarded fragments 
thus niarkt to keep from profane use 
after they were cast into the temple 
limbo. It is unsafe, however, to argue 
from the carelessness of the inscrip- 
tions, for in votive inscriptions all 
variety of carelessness is fuuud. More- 
over, the variety and beauty of the 
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Clazomenae'; vases probably dedicated to Zeus have been found 
at Megara", to Apollo at Cynuria*, and Epidaurus Limora*, to 
the Paphian in Cyprus'. Besides these, there are innumerable 
fragments of pottery uninscribed, from Argos, Athens, Eleusis, 
Naucratis, Olympia, and all the chief temple-sites. 

At Delphi we find mention of four golden stlengideg, which 
have obvious reference to a sacred pomp, dedicated by the 
Sybarites ; a silver goblet by the Phocians ; a gold crown of ivy- 
leaves by the Peparethians, others of laurel by Ephesus and 
Lampsocus, which may have had some connexion with the same 
occasion'; we also find mention of many others at Olympia'. 
In the temple of Apollo Ptoan (Boeotia), there are several 
dedications from delegates of the Boeotian confederacy 9 , and 
several from separate cities, such as Thespiae and Acraephiae. 
A bronze vase found at Olympia was dedicated by the people 
of two cities of Elis", and one by the Spartiates". So too 
the initiated mystau made dedications in Samothrace" and 
elsewhere. Such an offering is attested by inscriptions found 
in Thessaly" and at Magnesia on the Maeander". We leara 



fragments indicate that they were 
offered by votaries, not used and then 
disctirdpil. Nor are there such inscrip- 
tions on the rude cape characteristic 
of Hera {ii. 61), nor is the supposed 
custom found elsewhere. 

1 AM wlii, 63 'Atfj^aYfynT'Ep^ij*. 

' IGS i. 3493 Ei'jcXci&it „ a l MMa... 
tWfcv; MM Ail '/V.-.-C-l carelessly 
se-ritclit. 

1 GoBta iii. 4535 tfowtnai ArifyKt 
Ti. ni.flo.fi; IQA 69. 

' Collitz iii. 4539, 4541, l.viu rtk 
'AvAwn Ar4th)Kt Eiumviun. 

» CoUita i. 62, 77. 96, 103. 

" Theopompus up. Ath. liii. 605 n, c 
Zupa/HTwy AvaB-f/fiiiTa, irr\tyytSi* Jyjiwa 
Ttaaapa, Kapxiator dpyvpovr $ana4u>r 
■tai aTtiparor xpwoii* **»tb( I UrapflMwr, 
tnitpayor &&tptn)t, 'Eipiatuii' AirdBitia, etc. 

: Polaaton op. Minimum ii. 480* 

»aof Mei«xarri»iM', it ,',; tjiiA,\n\ Apryvptu 
itaroy Tptinorra. Jiio, oifojfim dpyvpat 



Ifo, iroBtinTinat dpyupoUr, fidAii rptU 
itlXpvam. rait B«f«*Tlui>, (• $ Tpimr 
Kiiraptafftiiot* ^x u3M 'pnT'dno*' apyvpovt/* 
^tipijv Apyt-pii, irapxT/iria &Y>d Afryvpa, 
*6\i£ dpyupi. oimx6n xniwi), nipara 16o. 
"Ev Si ti} ixi<j ttji 'Hjiai rp ira\oi£ 
#id\ni dpVI'jMi' rpidnorra, tpardria ip- 
fvpa iia, x^)ioi dpyupoSr, dn»imii™» 
Xpvaovr, Kpariip xpiwoff, KvpV' aiu " &'d- 
flijWi. Sondmoi' dpyvpovr. 

* BCH xiv. 200; foar in 4th cent., 
sii in 3rd cent. 

• IQA 120 'AXauuSt >"> ' A*pu>pf.t> t 

"> IQA 68. 
» GIQ 2157. 

11 A sluli shaped like a shrine, once 
painted : Adiiarpi tai Kipa 



. Ail 1 



. Hit. 



11 AM xvi. 249 Bt£ i,o»fc™ ArvWJi- 
run MoitiWiii dp^tuoi Mfnjt dpxaTw 
Xpw&r ^ rrJj\ift imypi^mt ait ™ 
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from Kudocia s notes that mystae used to dedicate their dress at 
Ele\\si$\ At Megara was a yearly sacrifice to Apollo Protector, 
*ini the magistrates on this occasion used to make a dedication 
of actine sart*, 

Kwn a jotoos celebration of anv kind might suggest an 
oflvoriu^ The state gax* the men of Phjrle a thousand drachmas 
for a sacrifcce and toutc offerings*. When Dejnetrios Pobor- 
wu^ came to Athene he was received in triumphal pro- 
c*»k*L and a decree was part to give a prise in money to him 
who made the most snmpmoos show* which money he was to 
expend on a w>tiw otSerua**. 

A^ata : v\A*i<5$ sent odermgs *»> lie g»ns feasts of the 
sjkmJwc cmy. We know *haa the Athenian ctfoanaes sent an ox 
<«wh T^ i&* Ru&atfcetta***: and tw* oa&nsiksn? of colonies 
wife** ;a A;&*c* as* extant*. In %arc& i» a soasne of Athena 
tle4xttft\i ir si* Taiwaaa*- ^wsnasr, 

IY*r**e ?*£3veB> *xf vcvtd^e- al» znaa* ottfihttSuzwiBs on con- 
sailtt*^: *& -rcariwv. T^wc* i* a jane reoft ircm Tie INttMnm at 
At)*g& rvccv^M^i^iic *&* x^ia jwikc xt^o. lib* nrwd. and two 

m -^ ^ «» * 

wtWc T^x:^ *tov.*.. .-c £;vem sc»: :cw ^ni har hvbi upon 

* «■ at 

TV,vM>vr, jwr».i ^ TrwvtrTNfC *rr.t lite l t»i*<rj;iL 7 a." lu ito •nmcie 
**>^ i.K- *r»>*\'«* *PJv?> *-j*s ih* n&*ft;ni i£ 7U« ttruan ;cli"ijwan 

\uhwx> *i\,\ ihr *xj>*\'C* £• vat. 7Jwtir v Tik Tree xifiiiainaii.iL •«?€ 
l.fcr fan vi/vU'i.-n «.] AMwi* *« ?jftifn*i*nur%£^L 2* so. .idar. io»£ 



VruWm *'Vtthra»-; K*l **** '•wr * «".'., . S?a«, siAL T\tL 4M1C. TinGZUk. 

■ »/■> . «^ *'-.n«*i ii. WV»" . 7f*r * n.:t vet. s? 

4h« ^w >**v *s*n>. .«»-*{. »; ««■ *ti«nr -»n. t#- 

«M,». ;iMk«*>f. y. «A-»"n .*• aa«, m»t»*>. 4U jobs* Z3C 
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the same offering was repeated at a later date 1 . A series of 
altars, all late, were found in the port of Delos*, which may be 
assigned to pilgrims ; they record the dedication of other things, 
such as a shrine 1 , a circuit-wall', statues of Athena", Heracles 8 , 
Maia', and other gods. Memorials of a periodical sacrifice to 
some deity unknown are cut in the rock at Lindos, with the 
names of those who performed it*. In Egypt records have been 
found of the pilgrimage of devotees to the shrine of Isis, all of 
late date*. The answer of a god might be dedicated alone 10 . 

A large number of dedications have reference to the sacri- 
fice itself. We may classify them thus: 



(i) 
at 

(3) 



Figures or groups which represent the devotee pre- 
pared for sacrifice, or engaged in some ritual act. 

Models of the thing sacrificed. 

The articles used in the ritual. 

The deity to whom sacrifice is made. 
(1) Figures or groups which represent the devotee. 
The figures found in the temple precincts are difficult of 
interpretation. The question is, whom do they represent ; the 
deity, the priestly person, the devotee, or (it is even asked) the 
devotee in the garb and aspect of the deity ? The last sugges- 
tion may be dismist. Whatever be the origin of sacrifice, what- 
ever the practices of savages, I know of no evidence to show 
that the Greek devotee in sacrificing regarded himself as one 
with the god. Indeed, Pausanias speaks of a figure of Alexander 
in the garb of Zeus, with a tone which .suggests that it was an 
impious thing". If one priest on a great day wears the mask of 
Demeter'*, if a priestess of Artemis rides in a car drawn by 



1 CIA iii. 1T2, 173 ; Sybel 591 ; 
Attia still Khea. 
' BCHxxiii. 600. 

■ NO. 6 Ol m'ro! «Ili 



The ii 



: ipr/erw* *po<tx&p<i>o% 
le of I lie ceremony w 



Bon- 



OIK 



v rabr ar4i<T)iav . Thiahanu relief also. 

* No. 9 at *ai to* wiplpoXot. 

1 No. 8 ui tat Tijr 'itqrir, 

' No.7or«iTV'H„„X5»{«je). 

T No. 5 ol >> Mafav o! aurol <aJ tir 

ip6r. So in Epid»umn: II'I i. 873. 

s IGI i. 791 B. : e.g. rA OdXXu* «o! 



* CIO 4816 ra rpoanirriva 'AirtXXat 
AArro"; 4897 ff., 4981 ff.. 4917 ijiu 
*al rpoff^tKunjaa rijy xvpia* Icriv ital 
TfroJifica ri rpovKVVTML* tuh 1 <pi\o6rrbn' 
Hi. See alno JHH 1BM9, p. IS. 

30 IP! i. 492 Mycenae (6th century). 

u Paua. v. 25. 1. 

" Paus. viii. 15. 1. 
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deer 1 , these need prove no more than that a mystery-play was 
being acted ; and even so, they are exceptions. This mystical 
notion was, if I read aright, foreign to the sanity of the Greek 
intellect, and their idea of the sacrifice was much more simple. 
As regards the other interpretations, some figures are quite 
clearly meant for the deity, others, as male figures offered to 
a female deity 8 , quite clearly are not; very many are doubtful. 
Again: of those which are not divine, some may be priestly 
persons, some cannot. The last class cannot be all ornaments, 
because many of them are not ornamental; even supposing 
toys to have been used and dedicated at an early date, they 
cannot all be toys, because some have direct reference to cult 
(as the ring-dancers), some have the attitude of worship, some 
represent the phases of human life at which votive offerings 
were customary. We have already seen how war 8 and athletic 
prowess 4 , the earning of daily bread 5 and the birth of children 6 , 
are indicated in this way. It follows, then, that the devotee 
was sometimes represented by votive figures. But, as I have 
before pointed out, it is the devotee doing something or other. 
Portraits are out of the question, so is all idea of substitution 
t>y similitude. The figures represent the act or process, the 
human activity which has been blest by the god, or which the 
man desires to keep in remembrance. The sacrificial group 
of Oenoe is the most complete example of the attempt to 
perpetuate the memory of a sacrifice 7 . 

Here we have specially to consider those human figures 
which suggest the rites of sacrifice ; and I shall first name the 
most significant examples, passing on to interpret others in the 
light of these. 

First, the archaic statue of Rhombus or Combus found on 
the Acropolis of Athens, bearing a calf on his shoulders 8 . He is 
clad in a shepherds cloke of thick frieze or hide, which hangs 

1 Paus. vii. 18. 12. * Page 163. 

3 Examples will be given p. 289; to 8 Page 80. 

which add a find of male and female * Page 254. 

statuettes together at Corinth: AJA 7 Page 130. 

xi. 371 ff., JHS xvi. 340. 8 CIA iv. 1. 373 s138 , p. 198 : * P6vj8ot 

* Above, p. 129. dW0i7*ei» 6 UdXw. 
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down before and behind him. I am aware that this is the 
attitude of Hermes Criophorus 1 , but here we are in Athena's 
shrine; moreover, the attitude is exactly that of the modern 
Greek peasant, who may be seen any Good Friday in the streets 
of Athens, thus bearing the lamb which he is to slay for his 
Easter Feast. I take Rhombus, then, to have set up this 
memorial of the sacrifice which he did, perhaps for some un- 
exampled prosperity or the present help of the goddess. A 
bronze statuette from Crete*, like Rhombus bearing an animal, 
clad in the ancient loincloth of the Mycenaean 3', and standing 
upon a ba.se, was no doubt dedicated for the like reason. A 
ram-bearer of the same type comes from the Theban Cabirium*, 
and one was fouud at Gela*. Pausanias saw in the temple of 
Apollo Lycaeus at Argos the statue of a man Biton with a bull 
on his shoulders : a story was told to explain it, of course ; but 
we may place him by the side of Rhombus'. In the Cabirium 
too' were several figures holding a lamb under the arm. which 
we may now interpret in the same way. Others carry a cock or 
some other bird'. In the temple of Apollo at Naucratis there 
are two figures of a man leading a bull'. A bronze ox being led 
to sacrifice stood in the Eleusinium at Athens'. Very ancient 
figures, from Praesus in Crete, hold some offering in the hand'. 
Finally, some figures of Artemis found in Coreyra show a human 
figure dancing before her, or clasping her knees". 



1 On this divine type see A. Voyries, 
Lei Jig. criopltorei ilaim I'art grec, 
Thorin, Paris, 1884; K. Friedericha, 
Apolloa mii dtm Lamm, Winckel- 
mannsfest, 1861. Hermes Criophorus 
at Corinth, Paus. ii. 3. 4 ; in Messenia, 
iv. 83. 4 ] at Olympia, v. 27. 8. Com- 
pare Stcphani, Conipte Ue»<!u, 1869, 
96 B. 

1 Annali lii. 213, pL S. 

1 Tim loin-cloth also on archaic 
statuettes from Olympia (Brontcn, pi. 
xvi.), statuettes and the great Nnsvin 
Apollo of Delos (AZ xl. 329), perhaps 
Delphi [BCH *xi. pi. i.), statuettes 
iu the Dielaean cave {Ann. Br. Sell. 
Ath. vi. 107). 



1 A SI xv. 359 : why should they be 
called Hermes ? 

B Kekule, Terrac. v. Sic., pi. iii. 3. 

' Paus. ii. 19. 5. 

7 Naucratit, i. 13. It may be worth 
while to mention that figures ot a man 
riding upon a lam (AZ xl. 320), anil 
of a man clinging beneath a ram, 
perhaps Odysseus {AM it. 170 foil.), are 
also known ; the first from Tarentum, 
the second from Tegea: both are 
probably toys. 

• Pans. i. 14. 4. 

* AJA H,a. v. 381. 

>•> BCH iv. 1 0., pi. i.— vui. See 
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We have now a criterion to determine the interpretation of 
the numerous figures which bear a calf, piir, cock, dove, or other 
bird, firuit or flowers, and other things 
which could actually be offered. Other 
figures, again, have reference Go the 
ritual. Unmistakable are the ring- 
dances of women, a whole series of 
which were found at Olympia 1 and in 
Cyprus; and by their help we shall 
explain figures which play upon the 
pipes or the harp, or which cany a 
musical instrument, a bowl and jug or 
a Inntral spray, or a jar of water npon 
the head, which clap the hands, or 
imitate any act of the possible ceremony. 
Further: figures are found which hold 
np the hand in the attitude of worship, 
m at Cyprus and Tegea. It will now 
be useful to consider the centres one 
by one, in order to give some idea of 
the variety to be found in each. 

Beginning with the Mycenaean age, 
a few figures are known which play 
upon the harp or the pipes 1 . In the 
Argive Heraenm, probably the most 
ancient shrine in Greece, we find both 
male and female figures, but few human 
figures which have reference to ritual. 
There are however a few women who 
appear to be carrying something; and 
male figures are found, which cannot 
represent the goddess. At Olympia 

the ring-dancers, and a number of figures of both sexes, 
one a female holding a dove*, but nothing else characteristic 
of cult*. At Dodona we have bronze ritual figures which 




Fio. 38. Artemis with 

fawn in J dancing voutr 
(Core™). 

BCH iv. pi. vii. 



' Ilromen ran 01. 263, pi. iri. See 

;. 39, p. 287. 

* Ferret and Chipiez, But. dt FArt, 



' Bromtn von Ot. 56. pi. is. : c 
Aphrodite by the discovered. 
• Bromen von Ol. 263, 38, 44. 
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mny be meant for the priest, holding in his hand objects 
used in the cult; the priestess, holding a dove, vase and 
saucer, or some similar object; aud a sacrificer, with a knife 1 ; 




also a flute-girl with double flute, of the sixth century*. At 
Amyclae was found a bronze male figure in ceremonial head- 
dress, which once held something in the hand'. On the Acro- 
polis of Athens are a male* and a female 6 figure of bronze which 
appear to be dancing ; and a naked man holding up a wreath 
as if offering it . Large numbers of clay figures here found are 
unarmed, and hold a bird, an apple or a pomegranate'. Stone 
figures of boys holding a dove or some such object 8 , and of a girl 
with a holy-water basin, are also known at Athens'. From 
Eleusis comes the figure of a boy carrying a bundle of sticks, 
which are familiar in the cult 10 . The Cahirium yielded some 
hundreds of male figures, both clothed and naked, carrying 
a lamb, or holding a cock to the bosom, and in the other 
hand a jug or bowl, or holding hare and bowl, lyre and 

1 CarapsnoB, pi. liii. 8, iii. 4 ; " Col. Act. Br. 787. 

BOH iiT. 15B, pi. iv., v. A dore held • Cat, Act. Br. 781. 

in the hand: Curapnnos In. 4 bii. ' AM xix. 492, 

* Carapanos 31. pi. i, 1. * BybeL 4301— 6. 
' 'E*. 'Apx- MWi pi. 2. » Sjbel 1808. 

* Cat. Act. fir. 767. " Ail n 357 ; AA 1H92, p. 106. 
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bowl, or a bird, or with jug and bowl together 1 . At Tcgea 
were some hundreds of girls bearing water-pitchers, female 
figures standing with a pig or a wreath in the 
hand, and a few dancers*. Figures of girls 
carrying pigs were found at Faestum* and 
several places in Sicily, Acragas, Camarina, and 
Gela* ; girls with pig and torch at Camarina', 
girls with dove or wreath at Megara'. A shrine 
near Catania contained many archaic figures of 
girls holding a pig', a flower or fruit', basket 
of eatables', torch or sceptre"; but some are 
probably divine. Naucratis gives us stone figures 
of the sixth century holding the libation bowl, 
and females in terra-cotta playing upon the 
pipes or the lyre" ; from the temple of Aphrodite 
came male figures draped and nude", flotist and 
harpist 1 '. The female figures holding bird, goat, 
or flower to the breast, are perhaps the god- 
dess". The girl flotists in the hero-shrine at 
Therapne have been mentioned already". There 
were silver and gold statuettes in Delos, and F '°- w - 

one held two Attic drachmae in the hand: a ™'_ j, 1 "™™" 
new motive". The scheme of the Hero Feast 
is represented in ninety-nioe per cent, of terracotta examples 
from Tarentum". In the Dictaean cave of Crete were figures 
1 AM it. 359. 

* AMiv. 170 B.; Oat. Arch.iv. 42 6.; 
Nuove Minwrit dell' Intt. rfi Curr. Arch. 
73—6, pi. ii.; Gaz. del beaux Artt, 
nd. 108. Gerhard, Bildtrkreii von 
Eleusit, Arch. Au/$. ii. S61, 563, quotes 
parallels from Megara, Thebes, Sicily, 
Thespiae, CniduH. 

* Ann. drW Inst. 1835, p. 50. 
« Kekule, Terraeotttn, 19, 25, 23. 

* Kokule, Terraeotttn, pi. v. 1—8; 
Mem. Ant. ix. 331, figs. 23—6. 

■ KekuW, Terraeotttn, 9, 10. 
7 Mon. Ant. vii. 235, Ggs. 26, 29, 30, 

pi. vii. See fig. 40. 

■ Hon. Ant. vii. pi. iv. 








» Hon. At, 


■t. vii. figi.. 39—41. 
t>, i. 13, 14. 


" Nauerat 

« Nauerat 

Ath.v.72ft., 


''», ii. 56. 

il, pi iTii. 4, iiv. 14. 

i", ii. 56; ./Inn. Brit. Sch. 


" Rtv. Arch. xxi. 13. 

- BCII x. 464 "• * ArSputrrhrwta ; 
drf^a.rlff.oj xpwwt on ailver base; 
i»tfi. ifryvpod, rp i t „}, xtlpl , {||| 
Spaxpit Arr<*it II, coins affix! to the 


■I AX xl. 
156 B. 


286 it.; Qat, Arch. vii. 
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both male and female, the hand being frequently raised to the 
head as in adoration 1 . Similar is a statuette from Athens, of a 
female deity holding a torch or staff, whose hand rests on the 
head of a small figure of a man by her side*. Abundant evidence 
for this practice comes from Cyprus. At Voni, in the sanctuary 
of Apollo, were found a host of figures, draped, and all male 
except two, ranging from the archaic to late periods. Some 
are playing on the double flute', some hold a dove and pyxis', 
or a pyxis and a branch 1 , others have no attributes at all'. 
They are bearded' or beardless", and some of later date appear 
to be meant for portraits 8 ; one is inscribed 10 . There is great 
variety of type. The two female figures" are explained by the 
compilers of the catalogue as "inappropriate offerings brought 
from home," a somewhat lame explanation. At Chytri, a 
sanctuary of the Paphian goddess, there are "crouching boys," 
holding a bird or a patera, perhaps the temple attendants"; 
female devotees, erect, with hands raised to the head, or by 
the sides, or touching the breasts", holding a pyxis", drum or 
tambourine", or a flower", playing on the flute" or dancing in a 
ring 18 . At Soli both male and female figures are found", with a 
number of ring-dances". At Citium, in the sanctuary probably 
of Artemis, most of the figures are female, but male are found. 
Commonest is the votary, male or female, playing upon the 
tambourine"; two or three play upon the harp". Others bring a 
floweror wreath 1 ", dish of cakes "' or bowl of wine™, bird", or calf* 1 ; 



1 Ann. Br. Sell. Ath. vi. 107. pi. x. 

1 Annali nsvi. pi. G. Jahrethefte 
iv. 37. 38, 6g. 30. 

3 Catalogue uf the Cyprut Muteum, 
6001—2. 

< Catalogue, 5019—31. 

I Catalogue, 5032—47. 
« Catalogue, 5003— 10. 
7 Catalogue, 5012 ff. 

' Catalogue, 5003 IT. 
• Catalogue, p. 141. 
'" Catalogue, 5009 TiXW™ naTteraat 
6 Srancparfrc (Cypriote script). 

II Catalogue, p. 141. 
" Catalogue, 5201 ft. 
" Catalogue, 5253 fl. 



(0-U5. 






" Catalogue, 5284. 
u Catalogue, 529fi ff. 
16 Catalogue, 6289. 
" Catalogue, 5302— 3. 
" Catalogue, 5315—34, 5! 
" Catalogue, 5484 ff. 

* Catalogue, 54U1 ff. 
21 Catalogue, 5501 ff. 
' a Catalogue, 6516. 

M Catalogue, 5533—4, 5838. 
« J Catalogue, 5522—4. 

* Catalogue, 5625-7. 

« Catalogue, 5529—81 ; swan or dove, 
5635—7. 

* Catalogue, 5528, 6632. 
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he has made to prosper, or (3) the ritual. It is likely that 
most votive reliefs commemorated not an ordinary but an 
extraordinary moment, some signal favour of the god for which 
his worshipper has done sacrifice ; but generally we cannot 
divine the occasion. The indeterminate pieces cannot, however, 
fairly be left unnoticed; and provisionally they may be placed 
here. I shall include any which do not violate the principles 
shown in the others; feeling quite certain that the presence 
of worshippers or a sacrificial scene is conclusive for their in- 
terpretation as votive. 

An unmistakable votive tablet, found lately in Euboea, 
shows Artemis, Apollo, and Leto io the presence of a wor- 
shipper : Apollo is playing upon the harp, Leto apparently holds 
a sceptre (painted), and Artemis holds torches'. Sacrifices to 
the three deities together were made at Delphi'. One with a 
similar scheme, on which however Artemis takes an arrow 
from a quiver, and a gazelle stands by her side, and which lacks 
the worshipper, is in the Athenian Museum*; and a third is 
inscribed with a dedication 4 . These are strong evidence that 
the series of Harpist reliefs is votive ; but prove nothing for 
the occasion, which may be other than a musical victory. A 
fragment, inscribed as a dedication of two men, from the late 
fifth century, shows Apollo seated upon a rock*. The society 
of Pythaists, singly or in groups, made similar dedications to 
Apollo. The god sits on the omphalos, a bowl in his right hand, 
a lustral spray in his left; beside him Artemis, with quiver; a 
worshipper uplifting his hand completes the scene*. Another 
shows Apollo playing upon the lyre, Artemis, and Leto, with a 
male worshipper'. Other thiasi or similar societies thus com- 
memorated their festival times. Thus Xenodotus dedicates a 



1 'E*/Apx-1900,iS.,pl.2. 1. 


Ath. 


* Oollitiii. 3612". 


• AJA v. 471, pi. xi. i lewis, 4th 


» Cat. Nat. Hat. fib. 1400. 


cpot : FluflawHji IWutprfnp ' AhjwtIjiou 


* Cat. Nat. Mu,. Sc. 1380 Tipyu*... 


fcMpnn 


<W<Vc (Tlieswly). 


7 AJA t.e. Back, Papm of the Am. 


■ AM vii. 320 ...(kItiji «a! At,»<o..., 


School, v. 119, p!. vii. 3; CIA iv. 2. 


,„|pAo* *1 &nttn\v. Centra] Mus. 


1190 i.e. 
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feast-relief to Apollo 1 ; and Golgos yields a relief of Apollo 
enthroned, with a procession of worshippers ; the lower division 
of the slab shows a feast and a ritual dance*. Apollo is also 
associated with Athena 9 , and in a piece from Cyzicus, with 
Dionysus and Zeus 4 . The beautiful terra-cotta relief of 
Aphrodite from South Italy is probably meant to suggest the 
goddess's divine power. She stands before Hermes, holding 
out to him in one hand a pomegranate, in the other a winged 
love 8 . Another, of the type called Aphrodite and Ares, 
shows a goddess pouring a libation into a bowl held by 
an armed warrior over an altar; a worshipper in the corner 
proves the votive character 6 . Arctinus and Menecratia dedicate 
a relief to her as Leader of the People 7 . Athena also appears 
on reliefs which tell no plain tale, other than by their altar or 
sacrificial scene or inscription that they are votive 8 . The 
Acropolis relief of Athena offering a hand to a seated man 
has been spoken of already 9 . Again, an archaic female 
figure offers a cake or garland with one hand, and holds some 
vessel in the other 10 . A man and a small boy appear as wor- 
shippers in another case, but all that remains of the goddess is 
her hand with an owl perch t on it". The goddess sometimes 
brandishes her spear", sometimes sits with her helmet upon her 
lap", or by her side 14 , or stands in a quiet attitude 15 . Once she 
appears robed like the archaic Maiden statues of the Acropolis, 
but with a helmet, in company with two other female figures of 
divine size before a group of three worshippers who are leading 
a sow 18 . There is also the much discussed relief-niche in which 

1 Rev. Arch. xxv. 159 gerMoro* 9 Above, p. 219. No. 577 in the 

'At6\\wi. Acropolis Museum: Schone 83; cp. 

8 Rev. Arch. xxv. 159. 77. 

8 Sybel 4319. 10 No. 593. 

4 Cat. Br. Mus. Sc. 817 Ad wl/l<m? n Schone 87 : the man's face looks 

/ecu T(f x°P$ T ^ v TeXapuaya dWdwira. like a portrait. 

• Farnell, Cults, ii. 697, pi. 48. 12 Schone 84, 95. 

6 Farnell, Cults, ii. 702, pi. 506. 18 Schone 91. 

7 Farnell, Cults, ii. 662 (3rd cent.) 14 Schone 92. 
ijyefidvrit tov djfxov. 1B Schone 61, 94. 

8 CIA iv. 1. 418 1 ../Alipcrfcu M- 18 'E0. 'Ap X . 1886, 179, pi. 9. So 
0t)Kfv. Acrop. Mus. no. 581. 
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are two armed Athenas side by side 1 . She is joined also with 
Cybele and a bearded male figure in a mantle who holds a club, 
probably from Asia Minor*. 

Characteristic offerings to Cybele were the votive niches or 
small shrines, none of them early, 
in which she is seated upon a 
throne with various accessories. 
She sits in the shrine alone, 
holding a bowl and tympanum 11 ; 
or she has attendants, a youthful 
male with sacrificial vessels, and 
a bearded deity, perhaps Hermes 
and Priapus*. On the pilasters 
of the shrine are often engraved 
the figures of worshippers', who 
also appear within"; even Pan 
appears on the pillar'. A lion 
is at her feet 9 , or two lions 9 , or 
she is even seated upon a lion. 
An altar sometimes appears, or a scene of sacrifice". These 
little shrines come from Peiraeus", Ephesus", Miuutoli", 
Sardis", Perinthus"*, aud Samoa", and go back to the fourth 
century. One fine specimen of terra- eotta was found in a 
tomb". They are sometimes inscribed". A double Cybele 




1 ' iv. 1 '. I,-, 1890, 1, pi. 1 i explained 
by Mylonas us Athena in two aspects, 
those of peace and war, or Polias 
and Parthenos. But Athena is also 
Ergane, Hygieia, and so forth ; and 
there is 00 difference between the 
two figures. Mylonas compares several 
other double Athenas, and also double 
Cybele, Zeus, Hermae.— Thi» was 
found on a tomb, but the type is 

' F-W. 1843. Unexplained. 

• Cot. Burl. Sc. 692, 694. etc. 

• Cat. Bert. Sc. 697 ; F-W. 1846 
(Petersburg). 

« Cat. Btrl. Se. 692. 

• Cat. Brit. Mm. Se. 762. 



' AM xx*. 280. 

" Cat. Btrl. Sc. 697. 703, etc. 

» Cat. Brrl. Se. 782. 

'• CM. Br. Mm. Se. 782. 

11 Cat. Bert. Sc. 692, 694, etc.; prob- 
ably Cat. Br. Mm. Sc. 782, etc. 

" Col. Bert. Sc. 699. 704. 

" Cat. Btrl. Sc. 701. 

'* Cat. Btrl. Se. 703. 

"> Cat. Btrl Sc. 703. 

14 Bamoa Museum SI ; AM xxv. 174. 

" AMii. 48, pi. iii. 

'» CIG 6837 Mirrpi o>w> 'Ay,to«( 
'Apiptiwol odrorifioi riji x&lnuit tvxf/r. 
AZ ixxviii. p. Iff. Mirrn Mqtpl ml 
MUa Mvrpl Star; Sybel 3099 (4th 
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has also been found in several examples', like the double 
images of Atheua and Pan. There is also a fine relief of the 
early fourth century, where Cybele sits sideways, holding bowl 
and tympanum, a lion at her foot, and facing her is a female 
figure bearing a torch. Here also ' Hermes' appears'. Another 
relief is in Venice, and shows Cybele with attributes, Attis, 
a woman worshipper and a female attendant*. A relief bust 
from Mysia is inscribed*. 

Dedications to Demeter and the Maid, which represent 
scenes from the Mysteries, belong to this place. One such 
appears to be the famous relief from Eleusis. representing the 
goddesses with Triptolemus standing between 6 . Another 
represents Triptolemus on a throne before the goddesses', or on 
a waggon with snakes attendant'. Demeter sits on a throne, 
holding sceptre and ears of corn, while the Maid with her 
torches draws nigh; or the Maid stands behind Triptolemus, 
who sits on a winged throue, whilst a train of worshippers 
approaches*. Others similar exist, one inscribed". On a slab 
in the Eleusis Museum the Maid holding torches approaches 
Demeter enthroned ; and others show Triptolemus seated in a 
throue with snake and wing, the Maid holding torches on his 
left, and Demeter on the right, with four worshippers. Other 
reliefs, which show two female divinities, one with a torch, the 
other resembling the typical Demeter, are assigned to this 
pair; the presence of worshippers will attest the votive 
character'". A late relief from Sparta represents standing in 
the centre Demeter and the Maid, holding torches; ODe is 
seated, and Cerberus beneath the throne ; to their right, a man 
with a long staff, and to their left a girl holding a bundle and 
some fruit; over the girl's head is a winged figure with wreath. 



' F-W. 1133; Sybel 386 (EleusLn), 
3049, 4381. 6139; AM ni. 280. El- 
plained its C.vbele and Aphrodite by 
Fuucart. A it. iff 1. 100. See Alt uxviii. 
pi. 2. 1, mix. p. 1. 

» Cat. Deri. Sc. 691. See fi H . 41. 

1 Mtniumtntt Grtct, p. 11, pi. 2. 

« CIO Add. It. 083G , ArSi J ni«, CM- 



' F-W. 1162. 



ayfy tW- 



' AAxi. 100; Altx.vl.lL 

7 F-W. 1132. 

" Ail n. 245 ft., pi. v. (early Sth 
century), vi. (4th century). 

* AM II. 258 IiXhtoh A.oriwlou 
li'Bnlhgvaieus ov(9r|Kt Another in AM 
ixvi. 48. 

10 Cat. Brit. Mil*. Sc. 79-1 ; Sybel 323, 
cp. 361, 1488; Milnch. Glypt. 198; 
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It is inscribed as a thank-offering; the meaning is not clear, 
but a ritual act most likely 1 . It may be worth while to 
mention a beautiful vase found in Eleusis, depicting the 
Rape of Persephone, and with a dedicatory inscription scratcht 
upon it'. 

Dionysus also appears in groups which do not suggest a 
musical or dramatic victory. Thus in a Thcban relief he sits 
on a rock, thyrsus in hand, and before him stands a female 
deity*. Ho appears on his throne, a snake beside him*; or as 
Sabazios he is seated in a biga, having snake and eagle 6 ; or 
he is in company with a goddess clad in the fawnskin , 

The usual scenes of adoration and sacrifice occur'. 

Many offerings are made to Hecate ; and the variety of her 
functions, as a chthonian deity and therefore connected with 
the worship of the dead, as well as likely to be appealed to for 
help, or as connected with marriage and birth, or in other 
capacities, makes it impossible to guess at the occasion. None 
of the reliefs are archaic. She appears triform in a votive niche, 
holding torches and the vessel of libation'; or in the hideous 
oriental shape*. Hestia is also thus commemorated on a 
Thessalian stone 10 . There are oue or two dedications to Zeus 
Philios, whose occasion can only be guessed"; and another relief 
to Zeus, with worshipper, is a thank-offering". 

The crudest example of this idea in art is the relief of 
two hands alone". 

(2) Mudel of the thing sacrificed. 

We have already seen animal models forming part of a 



1 AZ xli. 22a, pi. 13. 1: Twt*pdrr\i 
'Ayat)b*\iiar Tar ttlar Si-yaripa Ai/MTpt 
<ni nipeu x<Vurr^nmi ;■= A M »■ 378"*. 

3 AH zxi. pi. lii. 'ArWrri) irtBr,<a. 

' Sybel 362 ; Sclione 110. 

1 Conze, tntchr. d. Ihrtik. Metr, pi. 
17. 7. 

1 Koscher i. 1111. 

• Sybel 586. 

I Sybel 373: nun, 
chil'l- Dionysiiic precinct, Athens. 

« Furnell, Calf, ii. 553, pi. 39 , 






F-W. p. 165; Biumeiater 632. 

■ Cat. Bert. He. 683; froru Magnesia. 
Also Stepham, Comptt Rendu 1870, 
191 : hecateum BdOi-Hoi A^wwi 'Ekl-n\ 

" BCH Xii. 1*1. 

11 FarneU, Cain, i. p. lie. 

11 CIG Add. iv. 6831 A<! c^apL^nf- 
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sacrificial group, and we are prepared to find them dedicated 
alone. This is in fact the simplest permanent memorial of a 
sacrifice, if the offerer wishes to commemorate it at alL It is 
well known that the Greeks often dedicated cakes in the form 
of animals : at the Diasia. for instance, an ancient agricultural 
feast, held in honour of Zeus Meilichios, cakes were offered in 
this shape by tradition 1 . The lexicographers mention a cake 
in ox -shape*, which was offered no doubt by the poor; and 
a peasant in the Anthology offers cakes in the shape of oxen 
to Deo*. The cake itself was even modelled in marble 4 , and 
the clay model of a tray of edibles was found in the Argive 
Heraeum*. The relief of Philombrotus's hair is another example 
of the same principle*. 

But we are not left to inference from analogy in the inter- 
pretation of animal models. By a great stroke of luck, the 
Acropolis of Athens has furnisht a beautiful sheep, bearing the 
legend in very ancient letters, "The supplication of PeisisV 
The proverbial Mandrobulus, too, having found a treasure in 
Samos, offered to Hera a golden sheep the first year, one of 
silver the second, and one of bronze the third 8 . This may be 
the true explanation of the bronze oxen sent to Olympia by the 
Corcyraeans and the Eretrians*, the bronze oxen at Delphi 



1 Thoc. i. 126, or gloss: BOovat 
voWol ovx iipeia, dXXd OOfiara cxi- 
gupta ; ichol. cited by Poppo t«*& 
vififiara eit $$tav /*o/>0ds rcrvruffUva; 
Plato Laws 782 c rfKaroi kcu fU\in 
KOffwol 8€&€Vfrfyoi koI rotavra dXXo ayva. 
BO/MTa. Mommsen thinks the first- 
fruit corn at Elensis was workt up 
into such cakes. 

2 Hesych. *.r. tpbofun flow' clbos -riti- 
parol Kipara tx.oprot. — /3o0t* Torewo* 
ti rujv dvoyukvwv o&run i* reus ayiurra- 
rout *A0jvTfO't dvalait' r\v & /Sot wapa- 
TXfaiov. Suidas t.v. p. tp8. adds that 
it was made like the crescent moon; 
if this refers not to shape but to in- 
terpretation, it is naught. CIA ii. 
1666 altar Ovciv rp€ts ip86/u>vt povs. 

3 Anth. Pal. vi. 40: he gives a new 



torn to the traditional offering by 
praying that Deo will bless his real 
oxen. 

* Sybel 4014. 

* Dr Waldstein. In the Castle at 
Mytilene are a number of such trays 
of food in relief, all of late date. 

6 Pages 243, 244. 

7 CIA iy. 1. 373 a, p. 41 ; Bidder 529 
nc&rioos U€<ria. 

8 Corp. Paroem. Or. Zenobius iii. 
82; Greg. Cypr. iii. 50; Aelian, Hist. 
An. xii. 40. 

* IGA 373 *tXr)<rio* crofe- 'Eperptqt 
tum Ai (early 5th cent.) ; Pans. v. 27. 9. 
Bronze oxen seem to have stood on a 
base dedicated to Zeus Atabyrius in 
Rhodes : IGI i. 31 Tout povt xapurr^' 

fXO*. 
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given by the Plataeana and the Carystians 1 , the bronze bull 
dedicated by the Areopagus', and a bronze ox by the courtezan 
Cottina in Sparta'. Another explanation has been suggested 
of the bulls and rams which have been found : but it is clearly 
possible they may be sacrifices like that of Peisis. It will be 
well, then, briefly to enumerate here as well those animals 
which are inscribed as those which are not. 

But first we must form some idea, what animals could be 
sacrificed. It is true, certain deities preferred certain animals, 
as Demeter and Persephone the swine, or refused them alto- 
gether, as this creature was refused by Aphrodite. Local and 
special rules, again, prescribed certain victims, for certain places 
and times. But sheep and oxen were always welcome, and wild 
animals were never part of the ordinary sacrifice*. It is pro- 
bable, however, that there was more licence than we now 
imagine. Thus there was no necessity in most cases for the 
sex of the victim to be that of the deity. And further, the poor 
could probably sacrifice much as they would. The cock must 
have been a common offering, to judge from the way Aristotle 
speaks of it, and we are given to understand that tliey were not 
necessarily slain but simply presented 6 . I take this to have been 
the poor man's offering to other gods than Asclepius". I shall 
venture, then, to cite the models of cocks in this section, not 
forgetting that they may sometimes be fighting cocks offered 
for other reasons'. So also, the doves and other birds held in 
the hands of votive figures are fairly to be taken as meant 
for offerings given or accepted ; and if so, models of these 
creatures may be interpreted in the same way. The dove is 
certainly not a necessary attribute of Aphrodite, as we have 



1 Pans. 1. 16. a. 
3 Pans, i. 21. a. 

" Polemon up. Ath. xiii. 574 t> iri- 
ffijfta Si avrtji tart {3otSt6i/ n x a ^*°"*- 
* For the rare exceptions see Stengel, 

niiflifmft rrMiciniiiimwii (Miniw'i 

Hdboh), 83— 6. 

s Arist. Hint. An. 614 a 8 i* pjv yip 
TO?! UpoU. Btou Artv 07|\ei£» irifiivrai, 
tAj aranSiumar lafTjt ttUyut 6xtiov- 
Bit. So Ath. it. 391 D. 



* Herodas iv. 15. The last words 
of Socrates h»Te probably caused a 
mistaken idea of some close connexion 
between the cock and Asclepius. 

* Suia. i.v. aXtirpiwi alftijrij* To- 



{&., 



Alt r pita. <li>a 



'AawinSua ofrot. 



arie^ua 
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seen 1 . To Artemis Laphria at Patrae were offered "edible 
kinds of birds and victims of every sort 9 /' and it would be rash 
to assert that she was alone. To the Mistress in Lycosura, 
every one sacrificed what he had 3 ; at Aulis all victims were 
lawful 4 . In Messene, says Pausanias, at a " hall of the Curetes, 
they sacrifice all victims alike ; they begin with oxen and goats, 
and end with birds, throwing them all into the flames*." 
A sacrificial calendar from Marathon, which gives details 
of many sacrifices, does not observe any rule as to the 
sex of the victims being the same as that of the deity. 
Ram, goat, sheep, kine, and pig are mentioned ; and the 
sacrifice made to Athena is an ox, three sheep and a pig 6 . 
In the shrine at Patrae wild boars, deer, and roe were offered, 
even the cubs of wolves and bears, or the full-grown beasts. I 
regard these as originally the firstlings of the hunter, and 
have already cited other examples under the same head T ; 
they will therefore not come in here. Nor will the models 
of horses, which were only sacrificed on the rarest occasions 8 , 
and which are more naturally regarded as firstlings; nor the 
figures of dogs, although the sacrifice of these creatures is 
not unknown 9 . The general principle seems to have been that 
the victims should be edible food for men ; and Suidas mentions 
as the regular ones sheep, kine, swine, goats, fowls, and geese 10 . 
We may now take a general review of the animal models : 
not to imply that they must commemorate a sacrifice, but that 
they may. The Argive Heraeum yielded hundreds of animals 
in bronze and clay 11 : bulls, cows, oxen and ox-heads, goats, 



s 

4 
5 
6 



1 Page 289. 

2 Paus. vii. 18. 12. 
Paus. viii. 37. 8. 
Paus. ix. 19. 7. 
Paus. iv. 31. 9. 
AJA x. 210. 

7 Page 50, above. 

8 Pans. iii. 20. 9 Tyndareus sacri- 
ficed a horse and swore the suitors of 
Helen upon the pieces of it. 

9 Puppies to Eny alius by Spartans, 
black female puppies to Einodia at 
Colophon, Paus. iii. 14. 9 ; to Hecate 
in the Zerinthian cave, SchoL Arist. 



Plutiu 277, Plut. Quaest. Rom. 52 (who 
also mentions the custom for Argos); 
Hesych. s.v. VercrvWlt' yvvaiKtla 0eo$ 
...^ oik via rjj 'Ek&tt)' 5lo Kal toi't^ /ctWs 
vpo€Tl0€<rav. 

10 Suidas, s.v. Ovoov 6rt t£ Owriai 
l£ 4fx\pvx <j}v £0to*TO, Tpofidrov vbt @o6t 
a/765 6pvi$o% x?p6$, idticro tpdopos o i£ 
akeupou. See fiov% tpHofiot. Dogs were 
eaten by the Thracians, " and this 
may have been an old Greek custom " ; 
Sext. Empir. (Bekker), 174. 

11 Dr Waldstein. A sheep, no. 22 ; 
wild goat, 27 ; duck, 44 ; and others. 
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sheep, cocks, ducks and other birds, including perhaps a 
swan. Olympia 1 yielded thousands of beasts cast in bronze 





or copper, a few of metal foil cut in profile, mostly cattle 1 ; they 
belong to the earliest strata and become fewer as time goes on: 




bull' and ox* appear, ram ( , goat 8 , and pig', cockB* and other 
birds'. One of them is an oddity which I cannot name 10 ; if it 



1 Bronten von 01. 28 ff. 

" Bronicn von 01. x. 99; Bee flg. 44. 

* Broiutu von 01. pi. lii. 187. 

* Broitten ron 01. pi. ii. 148, 224; 
e flg. 48. 

» Bromn von 01. pi. xii. 196. 

* Bronx™ von 01. pi. liii. 32S. 

7 lironitn ion 01. pi. K- 133, xii. 



* Bronzrn ran 01. pi. xiii. 212; see 
fig. 43. 

> ,',',, in ■,-..: von 01. pi. xiii. 210, 211. 

10 Bromea ™n 01. xiii. 213; see fig. 
45. I do nol know why a. ttchihtinigtr 
Kilftr should be dedicated. 
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had fewer legs it might be a tortoise. At Dodona were fewer : 
but the bull 1 , ram* and dove* appear. In the Cabirium 4 is a 
total of more than 500 animals in bronze and lead, the greatest 
number being bulls or oxen ; more than twenty-five bulls are 
inscribed 5 . They include a few goats and rams; and in clay 
were hundreds of bulls or oxen, sheep, and pigs. All whose 
sex can be made out are male, but many are indeterminate. 
Numbers of bulls and horses were found in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Taenarum 6 . Models of animals were found on the 
Acropolis of Athens 7 : besides the sheep of Peisis, and the stone 
ram 8 , there are the bull 9 and the ox 10 , the sheep or ram 11 , and 
cocks 12 . Other birds there were, which were probably parts of 
vases or held in the hand of some figure 18 , as indeed the cocks 
may have been 14 . The bull and bullock were found at Eleusis in 
bronze, with fragments of earthen rams and oxen 15 . A bronze ram 
from Prasiae is inscribed to Apollo Maleatas 16 . Fragments of 
rams came to light at Amyclae 17 . At Lusi animals were found, 
but mostly wild ones; there were doves, however, among them 18 . 
From Crete we have a bull and fragments of animals in the 
Idaean cave 19 ; oxen, goats, rams, kine, of bronze and terra-cotta, 
in the cave of Hermes* ; bulls, with rams and many other 
animals, in the Dictaean cave 21 . In a shrine near the Boeotian 
Orchomenus were found numbers of beasts, with an ox-head 



1 Carapanos, pi. xx. 4. 

3 Carapanos, pi. xxi. 2. 

3 Carapanos, pi. xxi. 5. This mast 
not be taken alone, and referred to 
the oracular doves, bat explained along 
with other doves. 

* AM xv. 355 ff. 

5 AM xv. 365, 388; IGS i. 2457, 
2459 : three had Aairuvdas dW06t*e, 
one adding run Kapelpwi ; others lapbt 
KapLpw, run iraiSl, 6 dewa Kafielpvt, etc. 
One has found its way to the Athenian 
Acropolis : Kar. i. 129 'Eiri^ijt Ka/&- 
p»i : Bidder 515. 

6 Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 396. 

7 AA ix. 140. 

8 Above, pp. 296, 75. 

• Bidder 514, 517—21. 



10 Bidder 513. 

11 Bidder 525—8 ; JHS xiii. 242. 
18 Bidder 535, 378—9. 

13 In particular, owls, for which see 
chap. xiv. ; and a crow, Bidder 541. 
M See CIA ii. 742 w . 
18 AM xx. 306 ff. 

16 IO A 89 ; more probably a breeder's 
offering, see p. 75. 

17 'B0. *Ap X . 1892, pi. 3. 

18 Jahreshefte iv. 39. The cocks, 
p. 49, were brooch-pins or something 
of the sort. 

19 Mus. It. ii. 736. 

30 Mus. It. ii. 914, pi. xiv. 
11 Mus. It. ii. 906, pi. xiii. ; Ann. Br. 
Sch. Ath. vi. 108. 
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and a rabbit 1 . In Therapne were found some of the bases 
which support models of animals 1 . A marble ram waa dedicated 
at Cnidus to the Maid 5 . Archaic Greek models of votive oxen 
were found in Apulia*, ami in Tarentum (where was a shrine of 
Persephone) a whole series of pigs'. Some of the golden or 
silver animals mentioned in the lists may have been dedicated 
on the principle here discussed*. There were fifty or sixty 
golden ox-heads, modelled with an axe between the horns, found 
in one of the tombs at Mycenae; perhaps representing sacrifice 
to the dead. The same may be true of the magnificent ox-head 
in gold and silver'. It is recorded that a priest spent the price 
of a ram on a votive offering*. 

(3) Articles used in the ritual. 

From the long series of vases found in the tomb at Menidhi, 
it would appear that the vessel used to hold the food or what 
not which was brought to the sacred place was left with it and 
formed part of the offering. This will explain the hosts of rude 
vases, usually all of a shape, found at sacred places. Examples 
are: the Argive Heraeiirn*, the Dictaean cave", Naucratis", at 
Olympia seemingly", and at Eleusis, in which last place the 
visitor may still grub up tiny pots from the loose earth. To 
dedicate these was probably a common custom. 

Lamps appear also to have been offered, and a number 
were found in Athens", Bathos 1 ', and the Cretan cave". There 
are some indications, though I cannot call them conclusive, that 
models of the wreaths which were worn, or some other objects, 
were possible dedications. A few of these were found in the 

1 AM iix. 171; above, p. 69. 

1 Rev. Arch. xix. 17; found with 
animals on them at Olympia. 

» Collitz iii. 3518 Kovpjj nXatfawb, 
nXaTuvor -,mj. 

• CIA ix. 130. Oxen also at Estc : 
Not. dealt Scavi, 188S, pi. vii. ff. 

6 JHS vii. 24. 

6 Ab the rpaylaiat at DeloB, IiCH 
xiv. 404. 

' Schliemano, Mycenae, 218. 

' CIA ii. 836*> Itpiit Awrafloi it riji 



rt/j-iji tou tptov (Aeclepina). 
' Dr Waldatein. 

10 Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 101. 

11 Gardner, Naueratit, ii. 61 ; cp. L 
13, etc. 

15 Bronicti con 01. 198; Fiazei, 
Patuanitu, in. 556. 

» Bidder, Cat. 425-7. 

» JHS xiii. 227 ff. 

" Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 105. At 
Cnidus: Newton. Halic. 491. 
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hero-shrine at Amyclae 1 ; and in Olympia, fragments of bronze 
wreaths or sprays 1 . It is not likely, but not impossible, that 
models of wreaths might be dedicated, since the figure of a man 
bearing a wreath has been found. The wreath would bear the 
same relation to the figure as the separate animal to a figure 
holding an animal. I can see no other reason for the dedication 
of models of torches made of the precious metals, recorded in 
Boeotia, than that they are memorials of some vigil or ceremony 
where the dedicators had held them*. 

(4) The deity. 

We have seen that one of the most common offerings for 
occasions of all sorts was the figure of the deity ; and we may 
assume therefore that a pilgrim would as naturally dedicate 
one when he paid his devoirs at the shrine, as the pious Catholic 
offers a figure of the Virgin and Child. I propose here to 
consider those large series of divine figures, which have come 
to light in many parts of the Greek world, which were offered 
on occasions unknown by generations of worshippers, and which 
in default of direct evidence may be supposed to have been 
given at the recurrent feast or pilgrimage. And first, the facts. 

The earliest figures of this class are rude female idols of 
stone, quite naked, of which examples have been found in Delphi 4 
and on the Acropolis of Athens 6 . The former, being made 
of Parian marble, should have been carried to Delphi by a 
visitor, perhaps when Delphi # was the oracle of her whom 
Aeschylus calls Themis, or the Earth 6 . Others of this type 
have been found in the islands, placed in ancient tombs. 
There are also figures of a female deity with wings, found 
at Amyclae and Therapne, which may be referred to another 
ancient goddess, she who is identified by the Greeks with 
Artemis 7 . A series of goddess-figures with animal heads is said 

1 Iter. Arch. xxx. 19 : but the object j« * * ime - AJA vii - 406 - 
hax a handle, and is really a hoop 4 AM xvi. 361, Perrot and Chipiez, 

with jttKH attocht. vi. 738, tig. 325. 

» llnmzen von Ol. 1171 ff. e AM xvi. 57. 

8 l'latiua: a catalogue. All the 6 Aesch. Eum. init. 

dedicator** are women; 83 dalStt; 7 Rev. Arch. xxx. 10, 19. 

offered Mindly, ouce three, onoe five 
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to have been discovered 1 . But these are isolated ; and the 
types we have next to consider show a series long and unbroken, 
reaching back to pre-historic times. 

In the Argive Heraeum 3 thousands of terra-cotta figures are 
found in pockets, probably round altars which go back beyond 
the Mycenaean age. They range from the earliest primitive 
idol, shapeless, without mark of sex, and naked, to the seated 
and standing figures of the so-called Tirynthine type, to the 
class called Mycenaean, these more nearly indicating the human 
head on a rude body, down by regular transition through the 
Dipylon stage to archaic Greek ; and there they stop. A few 
bronze figures are also found. The immense preponderance of 
female figures suggests that the goddess is represented by 
most of them ; for men worshipt Hera, and men were not 
forbidden her temple ; moreover, after reading the earlier chap- 
ters of this book, the reader will I think not be inclined to 
admit special deities for males and females in the ancient days". 
It will be noted that the goddess is not characterised by cuckoo, 
peacock, or other distinctive attributes. 

The earthen fragments found on the Acropolis at Athens 
number about five thousand. They include two shapeless idols 
in a standing posture, and some three hundred seated idols of 
the same class, which appear to belong to the Mycenaean age ; 
about a thousand standing and seated female figures of a more 
advanced style, clothed, and not unlike the ' Maiden ' statues, 
but for a headdress which they wear. The standing figures 
are for the most part without attribute; but some have the 
shield and gorgon's mask*, or a plume on the head, and hold a 
fruit or bird to the breast with the right hand ; others have the 
right arm raised as if in battle, although no trace of a spear 
was found. The seated figures sit on a throne wide or narrow", 
wearing stepkane or polos, a hand sometimes holding fruit. A 

1 BCH sxiii. 1135. The bends may tombs : Hill. vi. 769. 

have Wen meant [or human sbaiie. * Ai-mp. )!»-. DC USj no. 5'J3 holds 

■ For this information 1 urn indebted oil-flask to bosom, 

to I>r Wklditein. See also the Prt- ' This iH evidence (or a seated 

lininary Report of K-rravatiimi. Athena in this [iWi But the seated 

* Pcrrot points out that the stone goddess lias been found in the shrine 

female idols are found in warriora' of the hero Ainynus, Ail xxi. 293. 
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number of pieces are the head only, in high relief and hollow, 
or upon a flat slab, with holes for hang- 
ing. As these are all female, and not 
distinctly marked as the devotee, they 
should be meant for the goddess her- 
self 1 . In the same place statues of 
Artemis were found, but less numerous. 
She also appears both seated upon a 
throne and standing erect. The seated 
figures hold a fawn with one hand or 
the other; those standing bold a fawn 
in the right hand, a flower or leaf in 
the left 1 . At Eleusis is a whole series 
of seated goddesses of the familiar 
type, not distinguishable bom those 
found elsewhere*. In a sacred precinct 
at Tegea, much the same features re- 
appear. There are figures both seated 
and standing, fifteen hundred in number, 
all female with perhaps one exception; 
which makes it likely that the figures 
are meant for the deity, were it Athena, 
Demeter*. or who not. This must be 
true of the most part, but some which 
hold pigs in their arms, or carry jars 
of water, or dance, may perhaps be 
human beings who took part in the 
sacrifice. The enthroned figures gene- 
rally hold a bird, or a flower, close to 
the breast; grapes lie sometimes upon 
the lap . In a sanctuary of Artemis in 
Corcyra were some thousands of draped female figures', mostly 




fawn (Corcjra). 
HCH iv. pi. iii. 



1 AA viii. 140 ff.; AM six. 491. 
Castriotes explains them as devotees, 
virgins who took part in the Pnuu- 
tbenaie procession, made in Athena's 
type. No proof ia given. 

* AA viii. 146. Artemis Brauronia 
was seated in historical times. 



' In the Mnseum, 

1 Paui. viii. 53. 7. 

* AM iv. 170 ff. Offerings were laid 
on the knees of seated deities, ff. vi.273. 

' In Carnpanoa Museum, Athens. 
Bee BCS xv. 1 fi\, pi. L— viii. See 
fig. 46. 
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archaic, which hold a garland or flower, a bird, fruit, or some 
such offering, or nothing at all. The interpretation of these is 
as before doubtful ; but there are others which represent the 
goddess herself, in her character of goddess of the wild woodland. 
She holds a deer with one hand to her breast; or animals 
fawn upon her, which she caresses, hare, deer, boar, panther, or 
lion; again she holds her bow, and in the other hand a bird, 
deer, or lion, dangling by one leg; sometimes she stands in 
a chariot behind a pair of deer 1 . Most charact eristic of this 
shrine are others which show a small human figure in front 
of the goddess, apparently in the act either of dancing past or 
of clasping her knees'. Thus the goddess is clearly intended 
by independent figures similarly attired. Figures of a similar 
type, the goddess with her hand on the head of a lion or 
stag, or with a dog or some animal fawning upon her, come 
from a grotto near Syracuse". Characterised figures of Artemis 
come from Locri'. Figures of the goddess have also been found 
in the precinct of Athena Cranaea; and amongst the hundreds 
labelled " nondescript " we may see the goddess herself without 
attribute'. So in the shrine of Aphrodite at Naucratis, figures 
were found which are believed to represent the goddess*; for 
one female figure dedicated by a man Polyhermus, cannot be 
meant tor the dedicator'. Figures of Apollo occur at his shrine 
in Voni (Cyprus), with eagle, fawn, or Victory as attributes, 
and with the " temple boy " or votary 8 . A rough female head, 
from Thessaly, is dedicated to the Earth by a man*. 

In the western colonies similar series have been found. 
Thus at a shrine near Catania, we see the matronly type and 
the maiden type, both standing, the latter holding pig, fruit, 
flower, or torch; and seated female figures of wooden modelling". 
At Megara Hyblaea are the upright draped figure, xoanon type, 
the seated Deineter type, having the calathoa headgear, and 



1 Compare Faun, vii. 18. 19. 
' See above, p. 286. fitf. 38. 
» XatiiU dtgti Semi, 1900. 353 ft. 

* Jahrfthrjteiv. 48(1. 

' UCU xi. 412 with pi. v. 

* Sancratil, i. 58. 

7 Nanerati*, pi. ui. 794: 1To\i*/imo! 



* Cat. Cypr. Alu*. 5048 ft. 
B JUv. Arth. xxxii. 329. pi. 
mtury) VS. llo-i-n^ra Khimui II*t#«i. 

" Hon. AM. ta. 21711., pi. iii. fl. 
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the maiden standing with hand to breast, and holding a bird 
or other object in it 1 . Masks are also found in some places. 

The female standing type called Maiden is also known in 
two series of large marble statues at Athens and at Delos, and 
in scattered analogues elsewhere 1 . One holding a dove comes 
from Marseilles'; one from Eleusis 4 , two from the neighbour- 
hood of Apollo Ptoan 8 ; one from Samos is dedicated to Hera 
and differs somewhat from the rest in appearance 6 . A certain 
variety in the costume is to be seen at Athens, but, magnifi- 
cent as it is, the costume is human, no doubt the Athenian 
lady's gala-dress of the sixth century 7 . As a rule they 
carry nothing in the hand, but one holds a strigil and a 
flask 8 . The human air of these figures is most markt, and has 
suggested that they may be meant for priestesses or arrhephori. 
I have already given strong reasons for thinking that some 
must, and all may have been meant for the goddess 9 ; and 
pointed out, that as there is no evidence for the honorific 
dedication of priestesses thus early, so the statue of an official, 
if it was dedicated, must be more than a mere human figure, 
and must in some way represent the function fulfilled. The 
question becomes clearer still when viewed in the light of 
these large series of divine figures. It was clearly needless 
to characterise a deity always in the same way ; whilst various 
deities are drest alike, stand in the same pose, and are in- 
distinguishable from each other and from human beings 10 . A 
seated statuette, which otherwise might be taken for Demeter, 
is inscribed as Hecate 11 . A statue from Samos, inscribed to 



1 Man. Ant. i. 913 ff. 

2 Gaz.Arch.iiAS3pl.Sl; Collignon, 
Hist. Sc. Gr. i. 120, 340. 

8 Gaz. Arch. ii. 133, pi. 31. 
* Collignon i. 122, fig. 60. 

6 Collignon i. 122, 123, figs. 61, 62 : 
perhaps Artemis. 

« Collignon i. 163. 

7 Collignon i. 342. One is inscribed. 
IGS i. 2729 ...pwr aW0ei«c r£k 'AiriXwt 
tuh ITrwier* ...orof ifrolfkiffe. 

8 Collignon i. 353, fig. 178. 

9 Page 90. It is strange that the 



word Kdp-rj has been taken to imply 
humanity, seeing that De meter's 
daughter goes by that name alone. 

10 The reader will no longer dub a 
goddess Aphrodite because she holds 
a dove (as Lenormant does, Gaz. Arch. 
ii. 133) ; or he must see Aphrodite in 
Athens, Tegea, and Corcyra. 

11 AZ xl. 267 ; CIA iv. 1. 422* Myta* 
dvidT)K€ BrjKCLTrii. These are very rarely 
inscribed ; another from Aegina, per- 
haps Athena therefore, has . . . £V | A 
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Hera, much resembles the archaic Delian series'. When the 
conception of a deity becomes clearer, the attributes emerge; 
anil Athena protectress assumes now helmet, now shield, now 
spear, or all together. This brings us to the definite type of 
armed Athena, in act to strike with the spear, which is repre- 
sented by a number of bronzes found on the AcropoliB 1 . 

The question of the male figures, found in the shrines of 
male deities, is similar, but it is complicated by the fact that 
such figures may be meant for athletes. There is a series of 
archaic atone figures from the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoan, quite 
naked and without attributes of any kind, some inscribed". 
One found in Samos*, and an archaic bronze figure of a similar 
type, probably from Thebes, are both inscribed like these to 
Apollo'. 

Single examples of a similar type are known from Orcho- 
menus*, Thera' and Sparta', in the same attitude but of style 
more advanced from Tenea' and Naxos" 1 , from Melos, Paros, 
Phigalea, Actium and many other places 11 . It will be noticed 
that all those inscribed are dedicated to Apollo. Now an athlete 
statue must be either honorific, or by the principles we have 
everywhere seen, it must represent somehow the act recorded. 
But honorific statues were known before the fourth century in 
no divine precinct except at Olympia, and perhaps the other 



...®&KE, AZ iiv. 123, pi. 238. S. 
A goddoaa enthroned, doubtless Hera, 
comes from Samos : AZ iiii. 140, pi. 
182. 2. 

1 BCH i». 483 ff. Xipa/iAp ft M- 
frqKtp riiprjt AyaXfia- 

1 Kidder, Cat. 

• BCH x. 116, 98, 190. 269, pi. iv.— 
i*.; xi. 275, 354, pi. ix.— x.; i. 196; 
1GS i. 3732 KtStK inidiiKt fd llrmth; 

BCH X. 78 .. .0* iWfflJM TUl 'A»i»lWFl TW 

11 -(..>■ . {boustrophedon) ; IGI E6 . mrtmt 
a.ttBi)Kt- rwIInwAt; 270 (corrects xi. 
887) HuMnt UKpatfttfo Kal Aloxplum 
artOtnv with a fragm. of ipyvptniiut j 
JOS L 2729, 2730. Collignon i. 196 ff. 
An in-i-i iption found in the aame 
precinct, "lrrB.px.oi drit/iptai o rifurur- 



Tpdrav, in sixth century alphabet, may 
perhaps belong to one BUoh. 

' Aeitioi 6rt8ri*er TiSi 'AriMari: 
Gymnasium Museum, Vathy, no. 25. 
The name Lyciua occurs in Bran- 
cbidae. Apollo in Samoa, Pans, ii. 
31. 9. 

* AJA n.b. ii. 250 Mdmrtof «' <W- 
0Ftxt Ffxa&6\ui apyvpoTo^LH rds if larur' 
ri Si ♦eiJJf Sl&et x a P l ^ c ' rT '" aiiotfay. 

1 ColliHnon i. 114. 

I Gardner, Or. St. 123. 
■ Collignon i. 132. 

* Collignon i. 202. 
10 Collignon i. 258. 

II Gardner, Hist, of Gr. Sculpt., 
Index, i.v. Apollo. 
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<8entirea \f ~ai& zreac games: asdbn They- an hardly be 
aerroumv vuuHiiewi Sir die P*Mn orchcl As die scacres 
an* naked. nn« if die ionc«» are exct tided nso. A nimer 
ran runted, znd « &r die *cacn& TiTgnt be izl ichiece: bos as 
we war in die annirGe-rrnner or Tabing"m. he »ulii assume a 
ehwz^eristdc asdsode. If diereshre These were adileses. duir 
dedirased %\ Ap^ila. diey ^iuiuid show is in diebr imrude- 
Is nuwt he *rtmicz&L however, due die scales migic jwe&ibiy 
he meant; v* represent die -jvpviMns dnmv 1 : §g diac -his 
atgimenr, by izaeif is not otincinsive- Fanner: adLetic 'iedl- 
eattona *iwav<% record die oecatson; diese ise auistlv a bore 
fermnla. bu* 'he «>iiiv one which m*s jirrdiiiur of die o*:t_*asioa 
eaOn the «asae a rone. Is ibilows thac one or die Pt«:an sanies 
wan noc an athlete, that none of diem need have been an 
athlete, and that sock evidence as is so be had goes to show 
that thev were hoc We mav therefore assume thai thev were 
meant fcr Apollo; and hid naked figure stands in the same 
relation to that armed wish the bow. as the Athenian Maiden 
to the Proma^hofL How far the same explanation is true of 
the *o-*3*iled Apollos depends on the place they stood in : and 
a* this is generally unknown, I leave them alone. But the 
flamian and Theban figures go with the Ptoan*. Figures of 
Apollo ha7e been found at Delphi* and Amyelae* : and we are 
told f .hat an Apoilo was the oldest of all the dedications at the 
Delphic shrine*. 

The question of Zeus is easier. Most of his figures i there 
are not many; found at Olympia and Dodona are characterised 
by holding the thunderbolt, or seem to have held it*. Two have 
the boit and what is called an eagle r . So also at Dodona 8 . 
But the bearded male figure in a mantle, which once held 

1 Thi* wa* *n#re*t*d hy Prof. E. A. girdle. 

V*rdr,+.T. * BCH xxL pi. xi. 

* The male fi%nr** on the Acropolis * 'E+.'Apx- 1392, pi. 2. 

of A then* 'C/i*, 734, 736, 737, 740) all • Pans. x. 16. 8. 

appear to have held vjmething in the • Bremen rem Of. vii. 43, 46. 

hand. T>i*5«^j were certainly not 7 Bronx^n ron 01. vii. 45, viiL 44; 

Apollo* ; but no doubt athletes. A see fig. 47. 

n*ure called Apollo at Delphi, BCH • Carapanos xii. 4 (2nd cent, archa- 

iii. pi, i., xi., in naked but for a metal iatic). 
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something (now gone) in his left hand 1 , may be Zeus as truly 
as the Maiden type may represent Athena I do uot know 




ZeUB with thunderbolt, from 

Olympia. 
Brtmzen viii. 44. 



Fia. 48. Figure from 
Olympia (Zens 1). 
Broiutn vii. 40. 



how to interpret the seated male figure with long braided 
hair and conical hat, also found at Dodoua 9 . 



IX. 



PROPITIATION. 

of A&k6A&im6nioi £k^A6yon toyc 'AeHN&foyc 

t6 iroc dA^yNeiN thc ecof- 

Thuc. i. 126. 

Although the greatest part of recorded offerings were 
promised or given, from thankfulness for favours bestowed or 
intelligently anticipated, there were others due to fear. It is 
possible, as I have already suggested, that fear may have entered 
into the offering of firstfruits ; but the feeling is clearer where 
a votary has to propitiate some offended deity. The feeling is 
illustrated by the words of Telemachus to Odysseus, whom he 
takes for a strange god of unknown tastes : " Be gracious, that 
we may give thee sacrifices to please thee, aye and gifts of 
wrought gold 1 ." Sin-offering and thank-offering are mentioned 
as natural complements in a story of Orestes*. Such offerings, 
it is true, lack the freewill which is the essence of the rest, but 
it would be amiss to pass them by without notice. 

The most of this class were dedicated to atone for a definite 
breach of rule or of duty. So, in Homeric days, Artemis must 
be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and sacrifice has to 
be rendered for the violation of the priest*; Aegisthus 
propitiates heaven with gifts of garments and gold 4 ; and 

1 Od. xvi. 184 &\Xt\Tj0'Ua rot icexa- * Cp. Iliad, i. 22, 428, 441. 

pLCfjUva. duofJLCv Ipa J)5i xpifaea dupa 4 Od. iii. 274 roXXd 8* dydXfAar* &*rj- 

rcrvyfiiva. ^ei», v<pdafiaTd re yjtvcbv re. 

3 Paus. viii. 34. 3. 
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it is likely that sacrifice was often done on similar occasions. 
The crew of Odysseus, about to steal the oxen of the sun, vow 
to build a temple to the sun, and till it with fine offerings 1 . So 
Croesus, who had offended the oracles of Greece by doubting 
their power, which he put to the test by asking them a 
ridiculous riddle, tried to appease* the two which were found 
true, by offering magnificent gifts. At Delphi, after first sacri- 
ficing, he presented the shrine with a large number of golden 
ingots of two standard sizes, which were piled in a heap to be 
the base of a great golden lion ; a gold and a silver crater, four 
pitchers of silver, a gold and a silver holy-water basin, and other 
objects*. To Amphiaraus he sent a gold shield and a golden 
spear*. Xerxes too, after Hogging the Hellespont, propitiated 
the powers of the sea by sacrifices done on the bridge, and 
by casting into the waters the golden bowl which he had used 
in libation, with a golden crater, and a Persian sword". When 
the Lacedaemonians had so treacherously murdered the Plataean 
prisoners, and razed their city to the ground, they built a new 
temple for Hera and used the bronze and iron they found within 
the place to make fittings for it*. 

At Olympia, he who broke the rules of the games had to pay 
a fine, which was used to purchase a bronze statue of Zeus ; these 



' Od, lii. 34a d\V ty,r', 'UMoio 
tSaiir Ad<ra»T« dpicrat jtju'm ddavi- 
Twn, roi oupatir tvpirv txavtm. el St 
itreii 'Ifttuqr d^.naffifflo mrplSayaieu, 
otyd M> 'HMf 'Triple*, viwa rnir 
t*6£oH*>* iv Si at Stifitr a.y&\tuLra raUi 
Jtai itrS\&. ti Si xoXusdpcrot, eta, 

3 So I interpret iXdaiira; on. Ikaa- 
fiol for bloodguilt, Plut. Solon 12. 

3 Herod, i. 50, 51. These were not 
dedieated all at the Hume time; sea 
Above, p. 255. It should be mentioned 
that be alao burnt a number of articles, 
furniture and fabric* included, Art- 
fa* r6» Btbr ii&WSr ti tovtouh d^anrij- 

• Herod, i. 53. 

9 Herod. vii.54:»Uunrise,0i'w>5MaT4 
Tt xo\*£ twi riir yt<pvptwr n»nylloimt, 



■a! inipelrjjet atoprirTa tJ)» SSir. uu 
8' travirtWt a iiMot, aiirbun it xpv- 



ttXtn rp&i 



.<^„. er 



St 



TtfiaKt Tr,r -piiXity is li/ES^rwrw, 
roi xP^ 10 " K p y t T 'iP a * n ' Wtptntbv iipGt 
Tbr ttntrainjr xakiavat.. TaCra oij* fj£ u 
arpiniwt Stcupirai, ofrrt iJ rif TjMy dya- 
riftlt jcotIjm It ri irAafO!, which ia 
far from likely, core ei «MrepAipr4 ol 
rbt' WMiDTOvTar iiatttyiiaiirri, rntX a»rt 
■nrttw rit* BdXaaaar ISapiiTa. Ofler- 
inga of gold, silver, and line raiment 
were thrown into a river at Aphaca in 
Syria: Zoeimus, i. 58. 
« Thuo. iii. 68 taJ rwt mou [expi- 

VatTa) a %r t» fy T«J(ti (jrirXn, xaWl 
9tsan r^'Hpf. 
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Zanes, as they were called, stood in a row near the Treasuries. 
The first offence recorded is that of Eupolus of Thessaly 1 
(98th 01.) who bribed his competitors in the boxing. The whole 
six of them were fined, and appropriate inscriptions were 
placed upon the statues, as thus: "the victory is won by strength 
and swiftness, not by money ": " the statue stands for honour to 
God, for the piety of the Eleans, and for a terror to evildoers." In 
01. 110 Callippus of Athens bribed his rivals in the pentathlon*. 
The Athenians took the matter up, and sent the orator 
Hyperides to plead for him ; but he lost the case. Still, the 
Athenians refused to pay, and consequently all of that city were 
excluded from the games until by oracle from Delphi they 
were persuaded to pay the fine. A curious case was that of the 
Alexandrian boxer, Apollonius*. He arrived late, and pleaded 
baffling winds ; but the fact was he had been prize-hunting all 
over the Aegean, and this made him to be late. When the 
judges refused to admit him to compete, and the victor had the 
wreath awarded to him without a contest, in fury Apollonius 
rusht at him ; and for this contempt of court he was fined. In 
01. 192 even an Elean dared to cheat. The competitors, 
Polyctor and Sosandrus, were on this occasion held guiltless, 
or at least one of them 4 . The two fathers were punisht in the 
usual way. In 01. 201 Serapion of Alexandria, who had entered 
for the pancratium, played the coward and departed before 
the event, and for his cowardice was fined 8 . Fines were 
customary at Olympia for other breaches of sacrificial rules 8 . 

When the Athenians fell into arrears with their sacred 
mission to Dodona, they were enjoined to sacrifice, and to offer 
a bronze table with some other object not specified 7 . 

There is an indication that the practice was wider than we 
know, in a late inscription from Coloe. On a slab of marble, 
beneath a relief of a mounted hero or god holding a double 
axe, is a legend which informs us that this was dedicated by 
Antonia to Apollo, as atonement for having attended a cere- 

1 Paus. v. 21. 2. » Paus. v. 21. 18. 

8 Paus. v. 21. 6. « Collitz i. 1158. 

» Paus. v. 21. 12. 7 Quoted by Dein. Meid. § 15, p. 

* Paus. v. 21. 16. 530. 
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monial dance in a dirty dress'. The base of a "thank-offering 

and atonement" was found at Cnidus'. The Epidaurian pig 

. demanded as a punishment for scepticism, will be remembered*. 

Two entries in the catalogue of the Asclepieum suggest fines*. 

In BOme sanctuaries, where the. worshipper's dress was 
prescribed, jewels and ornaments were not to be worn ; any so 
brought in were forfeit, and consecrated in the shrine and to 
the deity'. This was the law in the temple of Despoina at 
Lycosura, for garments purple or black, or of any bright colour, 
sandals, rings, and gold ornaments'. A similar rule held in 
Andiinia 1 , Ialysus*. and perhaps elsewhere. We find " false 
staters," apparently confiscated from Lacon, in the temple of 
Braunmian Artemis at Athens*. So also at Delos". Dionysius 
of Syracuse made all the women dedicate their ornaments, 
which he then seized; if anyone thereafter wished to wear 
gold, she had to dedicate a votive offering of some sort". 

For the crime of bloodguilt, expiation was sometimes made 
in the same way, as Plutarch implies". The Metroum at 
Athens was founded to propitiate the soul of a murdered 
man". In the story of Coroebus and his slaying of Poene, 
the oracle of Apollo commanded him to expiate the guilt 
by founding a temple 1 '. A statue of Cylon on the Acropolis" 
may perhaps have been dedicated because of the murder 
of the conspirators in violation of the sanctuary of the 



1 Ctlt. Hfl. Be, 080 'Arrutin 'Ay- 
n*lii' 'AnJXXwn Sfi Bofitrin ** TD 
iwnPifaistri fit M Tit x°P*r * purapu 
iifvlvTij, *o\aaffiaa It t(upo\o-fq<" i t*'!<' 

5 Newton, Branchidai, i. 380. 

■ Page 226, above. 

' CIAiuSW'aMvtorT&ttirTpaxMr. 
H Kvufiitir to e'ta-wpaxpt'- 

' Cp. «<7>Wi *ai dffuol *{ifry«™, in a. 
catalogue of Eleuiii, CIA It, 2. 767 6. 

• Araeiru it to Upb: "B#. 'Ap*. 1S98, 
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* CIA ii. 632 n arxrfyn kI/WijW 
iv .hlButuui o-iD-nuao-ii^Koi oi Tacd 
AinitfuDi; CIA ii. 654k (tpyiipiov «(- 
(SStjW to 'EAfwrtrWo-. 

10 BCH vi. 

11 Arist. Oat, ii. 1349a 24 AtAeurc 
tV ffouXo^fiji- xp<vo$opti* riyiia ti 
d'HT-,(ii™ ,1, ri Upir. 

'■' I'lut. SMm 12 IXao-aoIi run «ai 
xaBuppoit «al ISpivtai. 

11 Suidaa i.r. pyTpaytip-nji, ^apa9pot\ 
PhotiuB MP, Mwyw; Scliol. Arist, 
Plut. 431; Frazer, Fautaniaf, ii. 67. 

11 Pans, i. 43. 8. 
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aari **i* onb*r to jat t£«? z&as; rf tb& fiacres* Cleccise. w&o 
or Panaania* za m^ih We are v.-wd iha; 
id Tain » iet her ifxrit as resL v~as viih 
d v&at with a *er la i !ea to Zeas,as god of Fligii 4 . These dedi- 
eatioca were cA/xsed by the Delphic ocac&e. Wben a certain 
TimagorM, a foreigner, was bidden by his Athenian lover to 
east himself down from the Acropot*. he did so : whereupon 
the lover did the same. For this the foreigners of Athens 
defeated an altar to Antera, or as Soidas says, a statue of the 
Athenian*. A temple of Artemis at Tegea was built to expiate 
the *Iayi&g of the tyrant Anstomelidas by one Chrooirxs, who 
did it in obedience to a vision of Artemis 4 . The Arrives, after 
an internecine fend, expiated the bloodshed by setting up a 
statue of Gracious Zeus 7 . We might be tempted to place here 
the reliefs dedicated to Zeus under this title, but that he was 
worahipt as Gracious by the farmers*. Propitiatory offerings 
were certain! v made to bim under this title*. 

Treaties and laws were sanctioned with fines for the break- 
ing of them**: although these are assessed in money, the sums 
were, *ornetirne* at least, expended in a votive offering, so that 
they cannot be exclude/1 Periander decretal that anyone who 
helped his banished son should pay a fine to Apollo 11 . In the 
ancient Elean treaties, the violator was to pay a sum of money to 
Zeua Olympius 1 * Similar rules appear in Athenian documents 



IS 



1 Mart A. ▼. 71 : Schafer, A. Z. xxiv. 
183. It may have been dedicated by 
fairfj«*lf for hi* Olympic victory in 640. 

1 J'auu. iii. 17. 7, 9 ; Thac. i. 134. 

3 Plut. de »er. num. vind. 17. 

« Palm. i. 28. 1. 

* Pau*. i. 30. 1, Said. $.v. MAiyrot. 
HuidftM nay* Meletus offered Timagoraa 
some & >cks, and wben they were scorned, 
threw himself down. The statue, we 
are told, represented a youth holding 
two cocks. 



• Tue tyrant himself was blood- 
guilty. Paus. viii. 47. 6. 

' Pans. ii. 20. 2. 

8 Abore, p. 83. 

» Pans. ii. 20. 1. 

1# So in Assyria: a common penalty 
for breach of contract was to dedicate 
a bow to Ninip. Kidgeway, Early Age 
of Greece, i. 616. 

11 Herod, iii. 52. 

" IGA 112, 115. 

u CIA i. 41, ii. 11. 
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and in the treaty between Orehomenus and the Achaean 
League 1 . The Amphictyonic Council imposed fines, not only 
on states (as in the case of Phocis") hut on single persons for 
breach of oath 3 . Other ordinances of Delphi, such as a vote of 
privilege to a distinguisht man, were guarded by tines in case 
of violation*. For any offence against a certain decree of Acrae- 
phia, two thousand staters were to be paid as sacred to Apollo*. 
Emancipations were sometimes similarly guarded. At Messene, 
he who infringed the liberty of an enfranchised slave paid ten 
minae to Limnatis'; at Delphi, a silver talent to Apollo 7 ; at 
Elatea, ten minae to Asclepins 1 . So in Coronea', Daubs", 
Hyampolis 11 , Stiris". 

At Athens, officials who broke their oath or neglected then- 
duty were compelled to make an expiatory offering. Under 
the Solonian constitution the nine archons swore in such case to 
dedicate a golden statue, which from the words used appears to 
have been meant for a portrait". Suidas" appears to imply that 
three were to be offered, in Delphi, Olympia, and Athens, one 
each ; and Plato" and Plutarch" add, that it was to be of equal 
weight with the offender. The archon who failed in his duty 
to orphan heiresses, by not compelling the next of kin to wed 
or to dower them, paid a thousand drachmae to Hera". 
Archons who failed to punish tradesmen for using false 
measures, were fined a thousand drachmae sacred to Demeter 
and the Maid"; and those who violated a law concerned with 
hierarchy paid a like sum to Athena" 1 , as also did prytaues or 



1 Cotlitz ii. 1G34. 
' IOSiii. 1.110, 111. 
■ CIG 1688'*, ato. 
4 Vote of thnuka to an Architect! 
ColkU ti. 2533. 

• Ail CTt M W.a p*it i/ryvpiov 
lapat rdi At/iran- 

• ColHtzii. 1532b. 
7 Collitz ii. 1548. 
' 108 i. 3873. 

' Collitz ii. 1533"; 1GS iii. 1, 66. 

'" ftt'HtiT.21,line21:dT0T«adT«i 
aQtKuj* Atirxi^toui ffranjpai xai d Ar *ara- 
flXdi/n)!, rd SI KaTaSuuurSirra j(cJ'" ,Ta 
Iffii Itrrw tow 'AitAWumi roS HTutov. 



' ir.S ii 



L. 80. 



11 tOSSU 1, 34. 

11 Arist. Caait. Ath. 7 oJ 8' inta 
SpXon-ti &fg*6mi ijjAi t£ MHif «ot(. 
#dr(fo» afaHfitir aniptirra. xpivavw eAr 
rva napapiiei Tor nifiaw. t8cr In .ni 
rir otTbn Attri>m<air. Soch. 55. 6. So* 

" Said. t.v. Xpviri) iIkiLh. 

» Pint. Fluicdr. 235 ij xpwri}* tUbra 

" Plut. .Solon 25. 

" Law up. Dem. Macart. 10S4. 

" CIA ii. 476. 

" CIA ii. 809b' (about 330). 
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jirrextaits who failed in their duty 1 . The magistrate who had 
d;3 u*st his audit was forbidden to make any votive offering at 
4ul f ; possibly to prevent a sham dedication after the principle 
*tf a^im. If a member violated a rule of the phratry he 
p**i « hundred drachmae to Zeus Guardian of the Phratry 3 ; a 
smvikur penalty fell on the offending priest of a body of thia- 
*Mii>$\ A breach of law at Eleusis involved a fine to Dionysus 6 . 
A* lludcedon, any proposal contravening a sacrificial law, made 
in l ho assemblies, was atoned for by a fine to Asclepius*. 
A ainular provision was made at Lampsacus 7 ; and a Carian 
U* was sanctioned under a thousand drachmae paid to Zeus 8 . 
A tomb in Asia Minor is guarded against violation under fine 
U* Hephaestus*; a very common thing in the later times. Even 
in a deeree for army transport during the Peloponnesian war, 
iho provision is made that a neglect of contract should involve 
^ tiuo to Athena 10 . 

The tithe of certain fines was due to the gods. This was 
dniio when a man was mulcted for damaging the sacred olives 
*t Athens 11 , in Rhodes for violating a certain decree 18 . A portion 
t\f ron (United goods was also consecrated. After the fall of 
IVIyerntoH, his secretary dedicated in the Heraeum the splendid 
(\umturo and ornaments of his hall 18 . At Athens, it was 
the tithe of the confiscations which the goddess claimed 14 . 
Aii.Yt'iie who spoke or acted against the constitution of Brea, 
H oniony founded about 444, must forfeit his goods, of which 
uiut tonth went to Athena 15 . In the treaty between Athens 



» liMW up. Domonth. Timocr. 707. 

• Ai'khIi. r'fr*. til, 373. The law t6* 

- i II. II HUb" (about 350) &r 
M yl i/0i if ii /i /pup tA* Otaffurufe' elrou 
di^iHk i/</iijr//Hi 0/ ANXni 0/>ar/pr( dro\h?- 
yuiHiit'Mii A*fm\tn>uM hark* Upaxukt l*P&* 
mil Ail m<»i 'I'/Mir^uM, Ho 841 b p. 585 
(min/'il. itml <i i iv, 1, p. tfofl. 

• i / Mi (HI 

M i it iv ( j btih. 

Ift 111 MOAU. 

ItM. muumt. 



8 A M xv. 269. 

• CIG Add. 4325i. 

10 CIA iv. 1. 35 c. 

11 Law ap. Dem. Macart. 1074. 
w IGI i. 977». 

18 Herod, iii. 123 rAr irfa/ior t6* 4k 
rov &w8p€ufvot...i6rra A^to$4^ror dy^$rjK€ 
rtUra it rb'Hpatow. 

14 Law ap. Andoc. Mytt. 96; Xen. 
Hell. i. 7. 10 tA 64 xptit^Ta airov 6rf- 

ftCttf^lXU Kal T7JS $€OV t6 4lTl64KaTO¥ 

ctrcu ; Plut. X Or. 834. 
11 CIA i. 31, cp. 32* 
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and Chalcis, all men of age had to swear good faith on pain 
that his goods be confiscate, and a tithe of them given to Zeus 
Olympius 1 . The same provision was made for a tithe to Athena 
in the treaty made between Athens and a number of states in 
378 s . 

The fines and votive offerings touch in the Zanes ; and they 
touch also in the case of Themistocles, who, when overseer of 
the water supply, used the fines of those who had diverted 
the water to purchase and dedicate a bronze ' maiden/ that is 
on our supposition a statue of Athena, which the Persians 
afterwards carried away amongst their booty to Sardis 8 . 



1 CIA iv. Suppl. 1. 27 a (about 445). 

2 CIA it 17 57 (378 b.c.) iviMicaTw, op. ii. 66. 

1 Plut. Themiit. 31. 



RARITIES AND VALUABLES. 

cy <3n nyn mo i tt€i66m€noc, nofHCON np6c tac cytyx^c toiaAc* 
4>poNTfcAC t6 &n eypHC 16n toi nAeiCToy aIion, ka! en' <£ cy 
AttoAomInc*) m<£Aicta thn yyx^N Aaphccic, ToyTO atkSb&Ac oyTco, 
6kcoc mhkcti Rlei ic ANOpconoyc. 

AMA8I8 TO POLYCRATES: HEROD, iii. 40. 

How David poured out before the Lord the water which 
his chiefs brought him from the well of Bethlehem, is a story 
familiar to all. The same spirit which moved David is seen 
amongst the Greeks also: it is in fact what prompted the 
dedication of the dxpoOlviov. Anything rare or strange would 
naturally be a fit offering for a god ; and the legends of heroic 
ages gradually became attached to these offerings. Thus the 
pious Greek could behold at Delphi the very stone which 
Cronus swallowed in place of Zeus, still ceremonially anointed 
with oil and held in honour 1 . At Chaeronea he could see that 
sceptre, made for Zeus by Hephaestus, which had past through 
the hands of Hermes, Pelops, Atreus, Thyestes, and Agamemnon, 
and was found buried on the confines of Phocis ; to which the 
Phocians ever after paid supreme honour, doing sacrifice before 
it, and setting out a sacred table laden with all manner of 
meats'. At Olympia were the bones of Geryones, dedicated by 
Heracles 3 . The shrine of Asclepius in Megalopolis contained 
enormous bones, greater than human, which had once been those 

1 PauP. x. 24. 6. gold, and therefore may have been laid 

2 Paus. ix. 40. 11 OeCov /xdX«rra <rl- in some prehistoric tomb-chamber. 
povaiv : it was kept by a priest elected See Iliad il 101 — 107. 

yearly in his own house. It was 8 Philostr. Her. 289 (672). 

said to have been found along with 
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giants who helped Rhea in her revolt 1 . So in later days, the 
fisherman dedicated to the sea-gods a huge rib which his net 
had caught 5 . The flutes of Marsyas were preserved at Corinth, 
in the shrine of Persuasion, where they had been dedicated by 
the shepherd who found them 8 . The Golden Fleece found a 
last resting place in one temple*, and in another were the wings 
of Daedalus 1 . Of the Calydoniim boar, both skin and tusks were 
preserved iu the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea; the tusks 
were three feet round, and no doubt belonged originally to some 
mammoth 3 . So mammoth ribs found in Warwickshire have been 
popularly assigned to the terrible Dun Cow skin by Guy of 
Warwick. Meleager was ao considerate as to leave the spear 
he slew the boar with at Corinth, where it was dedicated rather 
inappropriately in the shrine of Persuasion'. Even the fatal 
necklet of Eriphyle was dedicated at Delphi by the sons of 
Pliegeus"; and an imitation of it is mentioned in the temple 
catalogues of Delos'. It consisted of " light-coloured stones," 
amber perhaps, strung upon gold. In Gabala, Pausauias saw 
the robe which was wrapt round the infant Alcmaeon, when 
he was delivered to Eriphyle 10 . The gold-hafted knife of 
Oenomaus was in the Treasury at Olympia" ; there also the 
sword of Pelops, with a golden hilt, was preserved", and his 
chariot stood on the roof of the Anactorium at Celeae". At 
Olympia, under a roof set up to protect it, stood a wooden 
pillar which once supported the roof of Oenomaus' house, thus 
inscribed : 

Kal yap eya> tcXetvwv ein* ro %eve Xdifrai-oi- aiiemv, 
arv\o<; iv Olvopiiov vptv ttot eovaa Bafiots" 

vvv Se wapii Kpoi>iS>ii' Kzip.ai rah' fypvaa, to. &e<rp.a, 
Ttfiw ovS 1 6\oij Saiaara (f>\6^ p.e wvpos' 1 . 



' Tans. viii. 32. 6. 




lered by Alcinai-on 


1 Anth. PaL vi, 222, 223. 




(vi. 232 e). 


* Pans, ii, 7. 9. 




» BOM liv. 400. 


* Schol. Ap. Rhod. iii. 594. 




Iu PauB. ii. 1. 8. 


■ Justin, Paraentt. 31. 




11 Pima, vi. 19. 0. 


* I'auG. fttL 24. 10, 40. 1, 47. 3. 


a Paus. ii. 11. 4. 


» Puns. ii. 7. 9. 




" Pans, v. 19. B. 


• Puna. ii. 41. 2 WS* 


XKwpol. 


" Paus. r. 20. 7. 



Athenacus says tlie necklace « 
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These words suggest that the ancient column, saved thus 
miraculously from the burning, was consecrated as a thing 
holy and in a way under the protection of the god. From the 
Homeric age we have a stone on which Manto, daughter of 
Teiresias, used to sit, which was preserved at Thebes 1 . At 
Nicomedeia was the knife of Memnon*. The spear of Achilles 
found its way to Phase lis 8 , and an epigram speaks of the dirk 
of Helicaon 4 . The lance of Caeneus was also to be seen 5 ; and 
in the temple of the Mothers at Engyion in Sicily were spears 
and helmets, used by Meriones and others, and then dedicated 
by Odysseus 6 . Helens golden stool was to have been given to 
the wisest man in the world; but as all the wise men of 
Greece were too modest to take it, a final home for it was 
found in Delphi or the temple of Apollo Ismenius at Thebes 7 . 
Hippodameia's couch was to be seen in the Heraeum at 
Olympia 8 , Nestor's cup was dedicated to Artemis in Capua 9 , 
and the cup of Odysseus somehow found its way to south 
Italy 10 ; while the Argonauts left a number of cups in a shrine 
at Samothrace 11 . Still more notable, the very goblet which 
Zeus gave to Alcmene, when he assumed the shape of 
Amphitryon, was preserved, and doubtless this too was dedi- 
cated in a temple 18 . A folding chair made by Daedalus was 
preserved in the temple of Polias at Athens 13 . Cypselus, who 
sacrificed some magnificent oxen to Zeus at Olympia, seems to 
have dedicated their horns 14 . 

Arimnestus, king of Etruria, dedicated his throne at 
Olympia 1 *. A huge ornamental crater of bronze, sent as a gift by 
the Lacedaemonians to Croesus on their alliauce, came somehow 



1 Paus. x. 10. 3. ypafifiarucbv dvaxtifieyow kv Kairvj) rrjs 

8 Paus. iii. 3. 8. Kanravlas, inscribed wt t6 Kforopos 

8 Paus. iii. 2. 8. 5v, cp. 489 b. 

4 Anth. App. 213. ,0 Strabo v. 232. 

5 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 59. « Piod. iv. 49. 

6 Plut. Marcellug 20. Others at M Athen. xi. 475. 
Troy, Arrian V.H. i. 11. ls Paus. i. 27. 1. 

7 Plut. Solon iv. Schol. Arist. 14 IGA 27 d /3owv Ki/^Xov, as ex- 
Plutug 9. plained by Rohl. 

8 Paus. v. 20. 1. 18 Paus. v. 12. 5. 

9 Ath. xi. 466 e clhofuv vor^pioy 
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to Samos, where it was dedicated in the Heraeum by the 
Samians'. At Delphi was Pindar's seat'. Phryne appears to 
have dedicated at Thespiae the famous Love which Praxiteles 
made for her, on the same principle*. A curious piece of 
quartz or some such stone, mounted upon a wooden base, was 
dedicated at Athens to Athena'; a curiously shaped shell was 
found at Delphi'. Some lead ore was preserved at Delos*. In 
the temple of Heracle9 at Erythrae were to he seen the horns 
of a certain Indian ant, which were there set up for a wonder 
to posterity'. 

A few objects of this class have survived. In Corcyra was 
found an unhewn stone of conical shape, a kind of baetylus 
perhaps, bearing a very ancient inscription with the dedicator's 
name 8 . This, as Six suggests, may have been meant for Apollo 
Agyieus, who is described as a conical pillar 9 . Two other 
conical stones in Corcyra are inscribed with a river-name in 
the nominative 10 . A similar stone found in Gaul was dedicated 
to Aphrodite". 

It is perhaps this principle which suggests the preservation 
of laws and official documents in temples, where they were 
always set Up"; and it was also the custom to erect there the 
tablets which bore official decrees and lists, as well as votes of 
honour and gifts of citizenship 15 . 



1 Herod, i. 70. 
» Pans. x. 24. 4. 

1 Strftbf. ii. 410, Anth. Pal. vi. 360, 
Athen. liii. 591 B i, it i\oftirq rbr 
"Epuia Ar4BT)*it, etc. 

* CIA ii. 676" xpomrti W*« ** 

kiovo* (vXtrou. 

• BCH xx. 604. 

» BCH vi. 47. 
' Pliny, NH it 31. 
9 AM lix. 340. Itulogerm. Fortch. 
1893,67: Mu< M r«m>. 



• Harpocration «.(.•. 'A^uHi/r tlut ttt 
HA \i/yur, Hesycli. 'Ayuiiii), Pbub. viii. 
32. 4. 

10 10.4 347 ; Bee p. 325. 

" I0A 651. 

" E.g. & law at Olympia tapii 1GA 
112. ypa^iiariior Delos. 

" Athens, CIA ; Carpftthos IQI i. 
1033; Cob, Collitz 01. S619; Rbodes, 
IQI i. 761 "; Olympia, Collits iii. 
1173" ; Sparta, Collitz iii. 4516; 
Theaaaly, Collitz i. 316", 1332". 
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FORMULAE. 

6Y<t>HM6?T6 6Y<t>HM€?T€. 

An inscription was no necessary part of a votive offering. 
The mere fact of its being laid in the shrine with intent to 
dedicate, could suffice 1 ; and the large majority of things which 
have been found in sacred places, such as statuettes, articles 
of use, spoil of war, toys, and toilet utensils, are wholly without 
inscription. So, too, were the greater part of the articles 
named in the Inventories. But it was natural that the 
dedicator should wish the memory of his gift to be kept, and 
this we shall see later to have been a prevailing motive in 
the dedication ; so when letters began to be commonly used, 
an inscription was naturally made. As it is the mark of early 
inscriptions to be sparing of words, and as the god to whom 
the offering was made would be clear from the place, (1) we may 
expect that the earliest dedicators contented themselves with 
recording their own names. But (2) a large number of ancient 
objects bear the god's name without a dedicator's. Many 
of these may have been not dedications at all, but like 
Ptolemocratia's "sacred pail of Venus," which sang its own 
song, and told by letters whose it was 2 , they may have been 
bought out of temple funds for every-day use. This, however, 
is not true of others, such for example as the bulls of the 

1 This fact has been taken to prove may be Up6t, without being an drdBrj- 

the votive character of the Olympian fia ; for example, the tiles of his roof, 

athlete statues (above, p. 167). But a Plautus, Rudens 478. So vorfipiov 

a thing may belong to the god, that is, ypafifiariKdy, p. 320 9 . 



Cnbit-i, which were dedicated without doubt by pious wor- 
shippers); hence we are justified in recording such in this 
place. (3) A third class will show both devotee and deity, 
(a) either the names only, or (fc) along with a verb; and to 
these will be added (4) others which offer a reason for the act, 
or (5) a prayer, or (6) both together. The more ambitious 
dedications are written in verse. Such is the main classification 
of the formulae, which in later limes appear in many and 
striking variations. 

The verb dvarlOrint, in passive sense deairel/j,ai, and its 
derivative dpaOr/^a, are universal for the votive offering. The 
noun appears locally in the form dvdffe/ta 1 , ai>8ep,a' or dmifta', 
while eirdvBeroi', in Argos ewdnffefia', in Athens eVereto?*, is 
applied to the dedications of the current year. For human 
gifts, the proper words are Swpov and SiSorat or eu-tSifioi'a 
but Smpov is found early in conjunction with votive formuli 
and late by itself". For tombs, the formula is rMhifu or h 
rifftffit*, sometimes eipla-Tijp.t 1 '. Later the votive awriftyti 
loses its force, and is applied to games and months and the 
like" ; while by its side we meet with riBiffu the simple 
verb", which occurs once in an archaic dedication from Argos", 
SiBai/ii", ia-TTifj.1 and compounds", even (v-^apirrrw", and ev^rjp 



< IGS i. 303" (Oropus); IGSI 608 
(Sardinia, Inte) ; UCH vi. 30 (Deloa), 
Collitz iii. 4tiB!J ul (Andunia), etc. 

1 Collitz iii. 3339" (Epidsunis) ; /G7 
i. 783. 

■ .i;..... Ant. iii. 402 (Crete). 

* IOS i. 3*98. 

» AJA IK. 357. IPI L 538*. 

' Old ii. 660". 

' Collilz iii, 3164 'Exoi^n-di p! (Smi 
XnpAiraH:fG.4 20C(i, 319 ;210n<wau.<. 
In Athens irUtteu is a contribution Tor 
public purpoiea. 

' As SS)fW anitfix-fp: Km. 261 = CId 
jv. 1. 433", 373c; cp. S. l*idri*t late 
IGSI 9H-2, 981 #Auf. Annali nxiii. 
pi. S 9ti i^ifj-fn tapw, BCH xxi». 
161 (Ttiraoe). Carapanon, Dodimt, pi. 
Iliii.* Jul&Qpor artSijut rtiht Aixwtur; 



p. 44 SCpor. Aegina IPI i. 12, Op. 
Kipot in Homer, fid. Ktt. 185, and 
Hesiod in Plain Hep. iii. 390 s. 

» IGA 495 : (Vi with name alone and 
no verb; IGA 131, etc. 

1U IGA 265. 

11 ColliWi. 1331, Bchnl. Pind. Num. 
ii. 1, of games. Aeschylus ia said 
to have " dedicated hia tragedies to 
Time," Athenaeua tiii. 39. 

" CoUita i. 37. 

11 .1.7.1 ix. 351 TifM>*\>j[ f! I6ii*i. 

'* Collits i. 41, iwMuK* BCIt xvii. 
530, «. 57, J 31 XX. otto + inyytiXa,. 

" arifui early Km. VS1-CIJ it. 1. 
373""; trnpt I0SI 608; A,- AM xxi. 
113: Collitz i. 37 uniarust. 

"■' IGSI 832, etc. 
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coupled with tlOtj/jlc or avarlOrffii 1 , airoSiBovai 3 , iterekelv*, and 
barbarously voieiv 4 . Even tcaOiepovv is sometimes found 6 . 
Another group of words, Ihpvco and ftpv/ia, are used of buildings 
and altars, trophies and statues 6 . Kararidrifii is used on the 
earliest Lesbian dedications known, which were found at 
Naucratis 7 , and in Cyprus 8 . irapaKarartdevcn and irapatcara- 
BrfKti are used of things deposited in temples for safe keeping 9 . 

(1) No deity is named. I have met with no votive offering 
which bears the offerer's name in the nominative case alone 10 ; 
but there are examples of it in the genitive. The statue made 
by Tharrymachus, and inscribed "of Praxilas," is probably one 11 . 
A vase found in the temple of the Cabiri is labelled " of the 
Thebans 18 " ; there are similar inscriptions at Corinth 18 and 
Athens 14 . 

Most of those which belong to this class have a verb of 
dedication added. One of the oldest is the baetylus dedicated 
by Mys at Corcyra, which takes the quaint form of a speech 
from the stone to the spectator". So also does the Corcyran 
bronze plate of Lophius 16 . 

Others have the commoner shape of the Olympian stone 



1 IGSI 2524, 892 d*a-, etc. 

8 IGSI 2427, Collitz iii. 8072, AJA 
xi. 599. 

8 IGSI 873. 

« IGSI 1025, 1124. 

8 Collitz iii. 3596 <rvyKa0t4pw<r€. The 
simple verb is the regular general 
word for consecration. 

6 I take the following reff. from 
Dar. and Sagl. Donarium. Idpuw: 
temple or altar Herod, i. 69, vi. 105; 
trophy Eur. Heracl. 786 ; statue Arist. 
Plut. 1153, Peace 1091. Upv/ia: tem- 
ple Herod, viii. 144, Aesch. Ag. 339; 
altar Dion. Hal. i. 55; statue Aesch. 
Pert, 811. pwfibr Ityfoaro, IPli. 1009 6 . 

7 Gardner, Naucratis, nos. 787—93 
k&$$iikc\ perhaps 185... curias kclH&tjkc 
rut..., which he suggests may have 
been a deposit. But the others must 
be votive, even if the example in 



Athens be a prize formula, as Bather 
suggests: JHS xiii. 129 M , 233 tQ* «rl 
AafiaLSat <£6X«v? 6 Sctva KariOijKcy. 

8 Collitz i. 1 etc. 

9 CIA ii. 660*> vapaKaTaBMv 'A0ij- 
polar. 

10 Perhaps the vase inscribed Tlplxtow 
is one, IGA 126 a; cp. 130. The 
owners of vases are inscribed in the 
genitive; IGA 247a TopylSao Jjfxl, 521, 
524. 

11 IGA 449 IIpa#Aa 1j/U- Oapptfiaxo* 
iroifL (Thera). 

u IGS i. 3595 Orifkxlwy. 

18 IGA 20 ,6 ...o* tlfju. 

14 Kot. 97, 98. 

18 Mvs /ie fcraro, above p. 321 8 . The 
address is common in early inscrr., 
e.g. on a tomb, IGA 256, 344. 

16 A6<fn6s m* dp40rfK€ (complete), IGA 
341. 



"Hiero was the dedicator 1 "; or the Samian stone which adds 
the patronymic*. Other such came from Melos 1 , Argos*, 
Samoa*. 

The father's name may be added'. 

(2) The deity's name without the dedicator's. 

Many very ancient dedications show this type. The name 
appears very rarely in the nominative, as on a greave found 
in the temple at Olympia, which bears the legend Zeus 
Olympian'; and perhaps on two conical stones from Corcyra, 
inscribed with the name of a river*. It is not uncommon in 
the genitive case, as at Olympia", Thebes 10 , Athens", Sparta", 
Naueratis 1 *; or in the dative, as in Sparta". Once the word 
"nrstfruit" occurs in the nominative with the deity iu the 
dative 15 . Or again, the offering utters a voice and addresses the 
bystander. " I am the hero's,'' quoth an ancient vase of 
Mycenae". So say the vases of the Cabiri 17 , and the dedica- 
tions to Paphia in Cyprus". Some say more fully "I ara 
dedicated 1 *"; and the word "sacred" may be added* 1 , or even 
" offering ,J \" In a series of inscriptions from Naueratis, the 
offering lifts up its voice and addresses the deity, " Apollo, I 
am thine* 3 ." The word t'epo? is used alone sometimes to 
characterise offerings which are certainly votive, such as the 
bulls offered to the Cabiri in Boeotia", or a lance-head sacred to 
Apollo Ptoeus M . Others have the god's name added in the 



I •UpurMeyct, IGA 82. cp. 120. 
a IGA 381). 

» 1QA 420. 

* IGA 46. 

* IGA 380. 

■ Kbt. W = CIA L 358. 
' IGA 559 Z«ti 'OXihriot. 

■ K1A 347 'Pioi Iluftum; iee above, 
p. 331. 

' IGA 133 Zq»6< 'OWrtoK, cp. 34; 
(vbbo) 581 r*9 Atto; 565 (spear). 
" IQS i. 3907 Kaptpu, etc. 

II Kbt. icii. 'ASiifii. loiii. 'ASiji-b/m 
(helmet), and many other weapons: 
abbreviated 'A8i)r. oiii. 



■ iga a 



Ma 1 



' Atx«, IGA 53 (broken, however). 

6 Kot. Ixiir. dwapx^l nt0ijva£(u. 

* IGA 29 9ft iipuoi ifcu, Collltz iii. 



'" Kot. 48 ArAita/UH. 

-" Collitz ii. ItiOl lapir ok^t,™. ™ 

a ' AM XV. 391 trStpa rCk mtl Tfl 

" Gardner, Naucratii, if. no. 1 6, 
'AiriXXu. <rii ftiu, 109 ff. 'At4U« or 

QwtWui air tL«i, 3—4 'ArA\» cou 

** IGS i. 2459 lap6v. 



5 Gardner. Nat 
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and patronymic alao appear', with other such details'; the 
word son' or wife* or daughter' is actually used. Demotic 
adjectives are common with the older Athenian inscriptions, 
rare in the offerings to Asclepius, perhaps because of the 
rank of the dedicators*. Further a description of the dedicator 
sometimes appears; as the rhapsode of Dodona 7 , at Athens 
the fuller", the harpist", the potter", the builder", and others 
in combination with the word tithe or firstfruit. So we 
find the " cook " at Epidaurus" ; perhaps "bankers" in Athena". 
Officials, however, as the priests or physicians of Asclepius, do 
add their titles". This is so common in later days as to need 
no illustration. The word /epo? may be added, as in the 
previous section". It is unnecessary to name the object, but 
this is often done in the verse inscriptions. Thus we find 
ayaX/ia. or "ornament," specially used of a divine statue, but 
not always so, in Samos", Paros", Melos", frequently at Athens". 
The won! is applied also to a stone vase™. A human portrait is 
named iu Olynipia", Cyprus'", and commonly in honorific in- 
scriptions; a cauldron" and a tripod in Athens**; a goblet in 
Cyprus"; an altar in Crissa", and elsewhere" ; a relief or picture 



> KM 388 KttVoi Aoxpit At& Z«fiv- 


13 Cotlitz iii. 3224. 


jjIoh driest, Kar. 67 (Atheus) ; Collilz 


" CIA ii. 1507 Tfiair^tTai. 


iii. 3382 (ArRoIia). 


" CIA ii. 835", 836»- lTH ; Koi 


1 1GA 402, 407 Ni.a»ip>| b 1 dr/Apc 


8. 


i«7i(3A\u. ivxtaipQtt Voim A«»W«u fou 


"> Gardner, .V n .«ra(,'», ii.no. 753 B( 


Notion, li«\«t tXtui: AnmuAvot ti 


ic\?jf &r£9t)ter itpfyr r^MjJrqt. 


KB/riyirijni, Gpitw S' t\ax<» •"{*'• Kar. 


™ IGA 384 XijpoftiSijt u' ArithiKt 


46 Xn.^aijuot Etfa-ryrtou t* KoiX-ji iri- 


fflpifi dyaXua. 


By*tr, 105 namruii. 


» IG.4 401, 402. 


• Coilitz iii. 3391 (Hermion), prob. 


11 IQA 412. 


Knf . 153, 220 (Athens). 


'• Kor. 12, 102, 180, 207, 220. 


* Kar. 148. 


30 Kot. 860, 369 = C« iv. 1. 873u 


* Kar. 119. 


20, 24. 


* Bee CIA ii. 766, 833. 


" /Ojf 368 (Mm. 


* IQA 502. 


M CoLlitz i. 76. 


» Kar. mvi. 


a Kar. 229 X^Sirr"? 


* Kaf. 53, from sereni) frnRineritB ; 


* Kar. 216 = (7J iv. 1. 373" rpir, 


106= CIA i. 357. 


Kmgr. 


>" Kar. 144; so in ln.lv Collit/ ii. 


31 Coilitz i. 102 oirai. 


1643. 


» Coilitz ii. 1567. 


" Kar. 293 = CIA iv. 1.373™. 


" IGSI 608, /OS i. 



m Vh<A&b~% a jug and a stand in XaTKaari**. and irar-spofls 
<!&£&/ : a bttiaau rtafcue or a pillar in Ttie*»\ tables is Lesbos*, 
a *Jtab or st/jne base in Asa Minor*: mnks and men in 
Bfaodbidae 7 - The word ayaX^m^ ax first an ornament laser 
oa&d fcpeeiaUr of divine figures, needs no illustration. More 
often, however, come periphrasis like ''from the enemy ^ is 
enough*. An epithet of the deity is often added, and this may 
give a due to the occasion of the offering. Thus Athena is 
addresg&i as Poiioochoe', Hygieia 1 *, Ergane" ; Zeus as Oporeus 1 *, 
or Giver of Fruite", or Protector of the City* Saviour 1 *, or 
god of Strangers u ; Dionysus as god of the Grape": Heracles, 
Averter of 111*: Artemis, Saviour* and so forth. 

The occasion of the dedication is more clearly indicated, 
wherj the words tithe, firstfruit, or tow are added. The first 
two are exceedingly common in the early inscriptions of Athens, 
where the practice, known indeed elsewhere, seems to have 
been regular ; as to its distribution and nature the reader may 
refer to the fuller discussion above* 9 . The word tithe, like 
other of the formulae, loses its meaning in later times ; so that 
a man can dedicate an honorific statue as a tithe*. The word 
firstfruit also loses its meaning". The vow is also attested for 
early Athens, but it is only named in the periphrastic phrases 



• Gardner, Saucralis, i. no. 1 -Hp 
wpl%ov¥ f rb Ow ok prrr^piov. 

9 fax* chapter in. above. axv\a: 
IGA 648 a, 5w\a in Delphi, etc. 

4 707 lii. 410 'Ayvrji dtuti tow xlowa 
%apiffrfifHoy ; 419 top drdptdrra Aiorv- 
alun. 

• IGI ii. 535 'A0aurrtf OeodApeta 
yirp* rait r paw 4 fan Marpi. 

• Cat. Jir. Mu$. Sc. 817 (Cyzicus); 
Stephani, Gompte Iletuiu, 1882—8, 
nine names dvto-rrjcav rbv rtKa^utva 
Bttai 'Ar6XXcm. Cp. the archaic Argive 
inacr.: I PI i. 617, AJA xi. 43 A <rrdXa 
teal 6 rtXafiut. 

7 HaiiHftoullier, MS. catalogue, No. 48: 
{<6yn ii/xioriKi. w4m teal rovi 4ffrakfUwovt 
iwl r9ji rovruy 6 1 partial &v6pat t4vt€. 



8 Kar. 63, etc. 
• Kor. 34, 158. 

10 Kor. 96. 

11 Kar. 119. 
M IGA 151. 

u A J/ vii. 135 Ad Kaprodorg. 
14 Ilo\tci>t in Rhodes, Colli tz iii. 
4614. 

u ZurrTjp 7GI i. 32. 
w &vtos IGSI 990. 

17 Efrr<tyeAos IGS i. 3098 Lebadea. 

18 IGS i. 3416 Boeotia. 
u 7G7 i. 915. 

90 Chapter n. 

n GIG 5133 Cyrene : name rd/* ra- 
ripa *k¥a£w Zci/£t/idx<i> rwi *Air6XXwri 
SeKdray dviOriKcr. Also above, p. 79. 

38 CIA ii. 1329 dvapxty <"-e0arw0efc. 



ev^d/tevoi', ev^<o\tjv Tekeaas*. and the like. So in Boeotia we 
find ttyav i/crekiaami*. Here the vow is sometimes paid by 
another than he who made it*. But the later custom is to 
affix the word evxh" ° r fi^x^M" to the simple formula; and 
this is found earliest in Naucratis', and in dedications of the 
third century or later at Athens', Argos f , Messenia 8 , Sparta*, at 
Selinus" and Apollonia", at Cnidus' 5 and in other parts of Asia 
Minor", and in Anaphe'*, Cyprus", Delos", Lesbos", Melos", 
Rhodes", Thasos", Thera*', Thrace**; further, in Boeotia 5 *, and 
in Greater Greece 54 , kot ev^r/v also occurs*. Extraordinary to 
relate, the formula with evj(i}v is used for a late tomb in Asia 
Minor 3 ". 

Another word -^apiaiiipioii becomes very common in later 
times. It is foreshadowed, like tvxv v < by a paraphrase in the 
old Athenian inscriptions, aol X"P lv uvti&iBovs 17 , but like 
*VXV V ' e on b' common after the Alexandrine period, and chiefly 
in the Roman age. We find it in Arcadia™, Attica*, Boeotia™, 

1 Kot. Iriii. , lwri.. 56, 102, 180, etc. 
This remain* the formula in Athens : 
CIA ii. 1468, 1481, etc. So in In test 
times: IGSl 932, 958, eto. Collitz ii. 
1374 Aupipios a*lei)Kt a iimrf tojf c^aro 
(Dodonn). Late <oS-ii vw^xira (Caria) 
BCH it 78. 

* Kar. 182. 
' IGA 284; IGSl. 1794. 

* Kot. 343 to5 ritrou ti$aiiirw = 
CIA L 849: later such formulae as 
bwtf tu. raiiwr cv{d>«-« CIA ii. 1481 
bueome very common, especially in 
cases of sickness. See 1440, 1453, 
1485,1494,1497.1501. Kit. 189vw)p 
(aiTori <ut ™ iraCBuv? in a similar ex- 
ample from the early days. So 231, 238. 

I Gardner, NaucratiM, ii. no. 77fi: 
XdjvMjt /a itidiiKi -HippoH-ntt tc/jjwXijy. 
80 777. 

■ VIA ii. 1603. Cp. BCH *L 33. 
' Oolliti iii. 3280. 

■ Collitz iii. 4657. 

* Collitz iii. 4607. 
10 Collitz iii. 3049. 

II Collitz iii. 3223. 



u Collitz iii. 3519. 


" Arch.- 


£p. With. tt*. 51, 00, 61 


(late, with 


simple formula). 


11 1G1 ii 


i. 259. 


» Collitz i. 37 t^pA*. 


" ;osi 


. 560, 2736, etc. 


» JGI ii 


. 114. 


'■ IGJ ii 


i. 1087. 


11 IUH. 


23(7). 


" BCH 


ixi*. 271. 


* IG/ii 


i. 434. 


« Btr/y 


xxiv. 160. 


■ Inventory: BCH ft line 193. 


31 1082 860. 


** IGI ii 


i. 363 Anaphe; IGS i. 252 


Megan. 




* BCff 


xiii. 237, citing Gott. Gel. 


Jni. 1897 


p. 409: iyte^rAxV 2*«» 


lepfc «ri 


^TiTOY*jr Ail Ai(|> (UX*)* ** 


ran* (S». 




■ cm i 


397 ; x&P" inTiXfani ro.S' 


* Coliili 


i. 1283 /iffT/ni x a P"rr^lP""' 


" VIA ii 


. 1603. 


* IGS i. 


3100. 
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and Phocis 1 , in Asia Minor*, in the islands, such as Anaphe*, 
Crete 4 , Delos 8 , and Megiste 6 , Nisyros 7 , in Rhodes 6 , Thera 8 , and 
in Italy 9 . Once it appears to be used for victory in a chariot- 
race 10 . The plural xa/uorq/Ha occurs also". Variants, all late, 
are ev^apianjpiov 1 * and xapioTeiov 1 *, and once %dpip u . We also 
find now and again such words as aaxnpa 16 , eXevtiipia 1 *, itcri- 
liarpa 17 , \vrpov 1 *. Gratitude is more freely expressed in some 
inscriptions; like that of Hegilochus, who acknowledges "a 
great share of hospitality and all manner of goodness " on the 
part of his adopted city 19 . • 

Another group of phrases glances at the injunction of a 
dream or an oracle. Mavrelov occurs in an old Attic inscription, 
which is unfortunately mutilated 10 , and 6eov <f>pa$al$ in another 81 . 
The commonest phrases are tcarSvap**, tear oveipov**, ovap t&oi/* 4 , 
icaff* opajia* 5 , kott iiri<f>dviai> t *] once or twice Syfnp ihovaa aperrfv 
1^9 0€ov*, Kaff tiwpop once in a relief offered to Zeus Xenios* 8 , 



I Collitz ii. 1586, IGS iii. 1. 89. 

* A.-E. Mitth. xt. 93. 
» IGI iii. 261. 

« BCH xxiv. 245. 

8 Inventory : BCH vi. line 148. 

« IGI i. 21, 770, etc. 

7 IGI iii. 96, 103. 

8 IGI iii. 410. 

• IGSI 720. 

10 IGI i. 1039. 

II IGS i. 2469 a Boeotia; IGSI 988 
Rome, etc. 

w IGS i. 3417 Boeotia ; IGI iii. 1086 
Melos, 458 Thera, with driB-qice. 

» IGI iii. 416 Thera; Collitz iii. 
3517 Cnidus; 3528 (plural). Mu$. It. 
iii. 588 Crete ; xP 7 l <TT ^l( Hoy m Lesbos is 
a blunder IGI ii. 119. c&xiw teal x^P"*- 
rrjov Crete, Mu$. It. iii. 684. 

14 BCH xxiv. 235 Crete, 4th cent.: 
t6v8* dv&h)Ke vabv $ol(i<ai xdptr *Hpf\a 
vldt Aapox&prjs 8ixra% Cican ical dvo 
pods. The poetic style would suggest 
that the metre chose the word. 

" IGSI 967 Rome. 

16 See General Index: Greek." . 



w Collitz iii. 3517. 

18 BCH xx. 57. 

19 CIA i. 374 fieydXrfr ft i>i\o^€Plrjs 
dperijs re wdffijs fiatpa* tx<*i* rtySc w6\ur 
vtfurai. 

80 Kar. 66. 

21 Kar. 244 = C/^i iv. i. 422 \ 

» IGSI 2256 Italy ; IGI i. 979 
Rhodes; CIA iii. 128, 224; Mus. It. 
iii. 724 Crete ; IPI i. 1008 Epidaurus. 

28 IGS i. 1829 Boeotia; iii. 1. 134 
(pi.) ; CIA iii. 199. 

24 CIA iii. 211. 

86 IGI iii. 137. 

88 Roscher, ii. 524; cf. Ath. xv. 672 a 
dtaaafitvrip r^r ri)s'"H.pai hruft&vctav. 

87 BCH xiii. 168 (Athens early 4th 
cent.); CIA iv. 2. 14266. Compare a 
statue of Cybele inscribed *P6£a 'Apre- 
fjudwpov dperbr rrjs Beov, BCH xxiv. 
239. 

28 IGSI 990. A late inscr. with 
hideous hybrid relief has Torforrt $eo- 
Salfiioyi 01-rciH, followed by a Roman 
name: BCH xxii. 350. 



/tar iitirayp-a', ef eiriTayfiaroi', perhaps rayev'\ rrpoara^avras 
toO deov*, Kara TrpoaTayfLa* or tear eTrirnyijv*, once apparently 
TTOTLTayua 7 in apposition like ei^jfe, Kara Ke\(v<riv rod 0eov\ 
ef iyKeXfVffiWi", Kara ■^yja-aov 1 ", Kara xpT)/j.ario-fJ.6t>", tarn. 
Havreiav™, Kara auvrayrjv". Again : tw^uh* vyitiai 11 , virip 
<ra>T?)piaq'* or vytciiK M may be added, even utrip evx»}v" or 
Tys ev-)(f)>; a.iro?>!><iea>$ -^dptv'*, even iiirep ev-%api<JTla<; " and ei!^j}? 
j(dptv u . vivep is added also with the names of family or friends", 
whose welfare the dedicator has at heart. This is especially 
common in the Asek-pian dedications, as we see from the 
Inventories**. 

Amongst the earlier records, the only others which give 
definite explanations of the occasion are the dedications of 
victors in the games and war-spoil, of which enough has been 
said 3 . But later the practice grows of recording prayers for a 
safe voyage 1 *, or such grounds for thankfulness as rescue from 
peril" or sickness"; or again, some honour or office, as has been 



1 VIA iii. 163. 

1 Boucher ii. 524. 

' CoLlitz ii. 1389 n«Ai'#Fa raytt 
AraTillr.T, r« 41 nil Jonfrta™ (Dodoua). 

I VIA ii. 1491. 

• IGSI 608, 074; GIG 2304, etc.; 
CIA iii. 164. 

* 1G1 ii. 108, i. 785 (Twelve Gods); 
BCH xx. 57. 

' Arch.-Ep. Mitlh. xviii. 1; IGI L 
957, 962. 

« IGSI 984, eto.i BCH n. 293. 

' Boscher, ii. S24, mentions it ; 1 
have noteil no example. 

<• IGS i. 8088 Lcbadeu; Collite iii. 
3597 Calymna. 

II IGt ii. 108. 



» IGSI 688, eto.; CIA iii- 266. 
>* 10811007, etc. 
" BCH liv. 871; 1C.SI 1042, 446, 
179; I'JU 903 (Christian), ap.911-2. 
" IGS i. 413 (by Sulla). 



" IGSISH5. 

* IGSI 991, CIA iii. 142; A.-E. 
Milth. xv. 214. 

" See General Intlex : Greek. 

* CIA li. 706,835: trwif oirSt, brtf 
tou iwWi, eta. Cp. CIA iL 1440, 1453, 
1481, 1486, 1494. 1497. 1501. 

11 1 may add from tbe aid Attic 
msqrr. riKfyrai or wear Kar. IS, 163, 
216. 

" fUrXolai iVna or tbe like. IUSI 
462 (Sic), 917; compare the prayer 
out on a rock in Prole: i.w.oi)m 
<CT\oiay CoDitr iii. 4686. 

■ IGSI 1030 <rw9tt, fe luyiKuf HP- 

Hw nkUm op. IOt i, 742 (to 

Hecate and Sarapis) ; IGI L 23 *«*' 
or /i>( j^avTo |iera ri* at tapir ti^df ; 
CIA ii. 1474, 1441 ; Bahn-Schuchhardt. 
AlttrlMmer win Aigai, 47: 6 8«>oj... 
<ru««t( i»4 (name). 

■ IGSI 2283 laTjxitfeh. The occa- 
sion is never giveu in the Attic iiutcrr. 
to Anclepiu», unless it be other than 
sickness (? perhaps in CIA ii. 1461). 
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already explained. These often give in much detail the cir- 
cumstances of an offering. Earlier, we find only a few examples, 
such as the great stone of Bybon, or now and again in the 
poetical inscriptions to which we shall come immediately. I 
need do no more than briefly indicate the varieties of the 
honorific class. These are dedications by the iroXi? 1 or the 
&7/A09*, or the /801/A.17*, sometimes both the last two together 4 , 
the <fiv\jj* or the koivov, whether a state 6 or guilds or a mere 
society of men 7 . " By the resolution of the senate " or a like 
phrase is added sometimes 8 . 

The dedications are made to the gods all or singly, some- 
times coupled with the people 9 . Here the phrase loses its 
force and becomes a mere compliment. When we find dedica- 
tions "to the community" of buildings or land for common 
use 10 , and a man is spoken of as having " dedicated the bath to 
the young men 11 ," the word is indistinguishable from its English 
equivalent". 



1 Collitz iii. 1252 Arcady, 3394 
Argolia. 

3 Collitz iii. 3433 Sparta (6 bafiat rw 
Aaxedat/toWw rbv bapov top ' AXctar) ; 
8596 Calymna, 3433 Anaphe; etc. 

» See IGI iii. 140—201, 202—267, 
516, 541 etc., and Indices. 

« Collitz iii. 3666 Cos, 3432 Anaphe. 

5 Collitz iii. 3296 Argos. 

• Colhtz ii. 1635 Achaeans, iii. 3298 
Argos, IGI i. 40 Rhodes. 

7 BCH vii. 474 Delos rwt kov&l 
Bvjpvrlunr ifiirbpwv Kal ravKX^putP Kal 
iylloxtwy Wjr vrodv dvifhiKcv. 

8 Collitz iii. 3429 /card rb ycyovbs 
}//&4>urfia v-wb rod tyjiov; IGS iii. 1. 322 
^{t)<pl<j^ari) p(ov\rjs). IPI i. 783, ^. *. 

9 See Collitz iii. 3482 Astypalaea, 
3650 Cos, 3595 Calymna; IGS iii. 1. 
282 Locris. An early inscr. from 
Eleusis is generally quoted as the 
earliest example: CIA i. 332 d^ux 
, A0i7»'aJwr...dWeT|iC€v. The stone" has 
disappeared, and as no such expression 
appears in Greece for a couple of cen- 



turies later than this seems to be, 
I do not believe the restoration can be 
right. 

10 IGI i. 36 Rhodes : run *otwt (of 
a guild), etc. So a bronze weight CIG 
Add. iv. 8545 b Bfoh <rc/9a<rrocf teal tw 
idfico. From Ery thrae : irofiiraywy^xas 
rijw 'AyaOrjr Ttixv* T *»* ^^* AM xxvi. 
1172. Wood's Ephesus, p. 36 cUwr 
dpyvpia 'Afhjras <rafjifiov<rov...i) icaBtcpta- 
f*t*V TV Tf 'Afrr£/u5i Kal tois del ivofUvoit 
'Efafflcor irauxL 

11 Collitz i. m w 6r$4rra rb paXdrrfor 
rots vioun (Cyme in Aeolia). Compare 
iii. 3664 tois vioit Kal ruk Sdfuat (Cos) ; 
4560 dretyra rb toatow. IPI i. 777 riji 
TarplSi (Troezen), 782 riyi irAXei. 

12 So draKctfULt is used of cities and 
things which cannot hang, such as 
months : ir6Xetf Paus. i. 34. 2, drOtn** 
of the same in an oracle BCH xiv. 
21. Ath. xv. 701 e says 'H/xurXcl&ip 
UorriKos...Tb Tplfierpov KaXovfievor dra- 
tL$tj<ti t(} $c$ t gives it a close connexion 
with him. The verb is used in classi- 
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Along with the offering a prayer is commonly found. 
" Grant me," says the potter of Metapontium, " to have good 
fame among men 1 ." " Herodorus has dedicated me to Aphro- 
dite as a gift, a firstfruit of his goods; to whom do thou, 
queen, grant abundance, and thwart all those who falsely 
speak evil against him*." Aigialeus, in dedicating his first- 
fruit to Athena, has paid his vow, and shown gratitude to her: 
for which he prays that she may preserve him in well-being and 
make a return on her own part*. Others pray that all may 
go well with their work*, or ask for a " pleasant return 1 ." 
Telesinus, in dedicating a statue to Athena, asks, in simple 
shrewdness, that the goddess will give him the means to dedicate 
another". Pyrrhis of Italy would drive a bargain, and asked 
his deity to give him twice as much as he had earned before*. 
The idea of pleasing the divinity is clear in many, whether 
implied by the complacent "fine" or "faultless ornament"," or 
stated in plain terms". The verse-inscriptions often take the 
form of a direct address to the god", and his glory is set forth 
either by epithets or rarely in some other form". Artists' names 
and explanatory inscriptions are sometimes added to the votive 
offering. This is especially common with the statues at Athens 
and Olympia, and with reliefs or painted tablets such as those 
of Corinth. Such additions however form no part of the votive 
inscription. 

One or two offerings are inscribed only with a general 

cat Greek in the sense of ascribing or 
making someone responsible for a 

1 Collito li. 1MB. 

1 CIA iv. I. i22<' = K„T, 261 'Hpi- 
iwptis it 6.t(BT)t' 'AippoltTji SQpor riirap- 
X^', trbrna, Ti3r Aya8wr, r£ ai Mi 
d^arlar, ol ti \eyown ktryovl HUmt 
ifiivitit «lt' ^h(vov t£v.. .Compare the 
DelittQ couplet, BCH vi. 33. 

' CIA i. 897 ov(r,-,iWSe x^C 1 * •«- 
\Uvy\; iv. L 373"" = Ear. 245 x&P" 
imSHov. » Hut. 51 rfr it Btwi X gpk>, eta. 

* CIA iv. 1. aTi' = Ka.T. 237 Wx«,» 10 1GA 402; IGS i. 3598; Kar. 12: 

\iiiay l(tir [ compare the formula of con- u Colli U i. i>y (altar) n>iu ii Si^ar 

Bulling the oracle, Collitz ii 1561, etc. Hitao Ha^.yo -|i fyiuoii. 



1 iGA20*a., ia *Titt 


Bit x^ptiircar 


iiuWir 


r a'papudn, a con: 


mon formula 


at Corin 


Ii, like -Alllkli 


□a sore long 


time lie bore" in village churchyards. 


* Ear 


207 </np8iwt. 


tr iKpttr6\tt 


TcXcatro 


dya\n' AvMhjKf 


- k^«. A 


Xtlpovea 


dtSniiit aXo draVtirai. Many 


prayers 


for prosperity i 


l CIA it, 1. 


373'"™ 






» Coll 


U ii. 1657 reads Sis »ij Il%u 


16, rolir 


rtv iwiaan. 




■ IGA Hi BUai toB' d> 


PtptB &ya\fta. 
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but the same seems to have been used by the Semites 1 . One 
from Phocis* belongs to the fourth century, but as the beginning 
is lost, whether the votive formula was used or not cannot be 
made out; most of them date from the third or second 
century, or even later. The custom depends, however, on the 
right of sanctuary, known to us from the stories of Cylon and 
Pausauias, and from the ancient practice, of sparing captives 
who took refuge in a temple*. Slaves too might be protected 
from their masters by fleeing to the Theseum or the fane of 
the Eumenides at Athens 4 . 

In Coronea*, Orchomenus*, and Chaeronea 7 , the owners dedi- 
cate their slaves to the Egyptian gods, Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis, 
under certain restrictions ; if any one in Coronea infringes his 
liberty, he is to pay a fine of a thousand drachmae to those 
gods. At Lebadea, the slave was dedicated to Zeus the king 
and Trophonius, whose priests were charged to make good the 
act against aggression 8 . In Stiris, they are dedicated to 
Asclepius 9 ; in Daulis, to Athena Polias 10 . The only Messenian 
emancipations which have been found are too badly broken 
clearly to show whether they were dedicatory; but as a fine 
has to be paid to Limnatis they are likely to have been so 11 . 
Fifth and fourth-century dedications of slaves to Poseidon, by 



1 Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia. 

* IGS iii. 1. 119. A list of gods is 
named at the end. 

8 Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 20. It was im- 
pious to disregard this, yet that was 
sometimes done, Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 9. 

4 Ariet. Knights 1312 and scholiast; 
Thuc. i. 126; Pint. Thes. 26. 

6 IGS i. 2872 (dwanBitm lepfr). 

6 IGS i. 3198. 

7 IGS i. 3301—3377, 3380—3. 

8 IGS i. 3080 foil. No. 3083 may 
be given as a specimen: Bi6f ro6x a 
ayaOd. Faarlao dpxorrot BotcorDf, £p 8i 
At flat fir) Alpxwvos, AutXot 'I payout dvarl- 
BciTi rbu fiSiop depdworra 'Avdpucbv tv 
A2 tv (3a<nXeu ki) tv Tpoipurlv, lapdr clfx€* 
■trapfxilvavTa trap ray /xaripa ' ABaro&tbpar 



/Vrto &jca, tcadws 6 -wartip iror£ra£e. i} 
64 xa in 5w«i ' ABavoS&pa, rf<ri *A?8putfo 
Qbpov t6p kv rij delict) ytypap^iivop • i) 64 n 
*a m£0et 'AdavoSupa, wapfievi 'Aydpiicbs 
rb* irtfHTrbv -xpbwov Trap AculAor, fwira 
lap6s 4<ttlv, fid -woSIkuiv fuiBtvl fuiBir. puel 
iatreT/icy Si KaTaSovXirrairBrj 'Ardpucbv 
fxciBcvi, 'Ard/KJcAr di XciTovpyifier iv rijt 
Bwrtrjs tup diQr oGrtav. 

9 IGS iii. 1. 36 d-weXevBtpoxrar koX 
dwiBrjKar, 39 dvarlBuTi tu> Bew rw 'A<r<r- 
kXijtiQ. 

10 IGS iii. 1. 66. The words oOr 
driBrjicc are used of the emancipated, 
Collitz ii. 1523. 

11 AM xvi. 349, cp. Le Bas-Foucart 
309, 310, 310a. Collitz iii. 4642 re- 
stores dvartiHrrt. 
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a very simple formula, are found at Taenarum': it should be 
remembered that Poseidon was the god of the ancient popula- 
tion of Laconia, who were reduced to slavery by their con- 
querors'. Manumissions of the same class have been found 
at Olympia 5 , and allusions to such are known in Cos' and 
Epidaurus". 

The formula shows a transition in Stiris, where the slave ia 
set free and 'deposited' before the gods, Asclepius, and the 
citizens*. 

In the second place, curses are often conceived of as a kind 
of votive offering. The curses have been found in Attica, 
Boeotia, Megara, Italy, Crete, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Africa. 
The specimens to be quoted are not older*, and most are later, 
than the fourth century; but the practice was old without 
doubt Plato mentions it 8 , and there are allusions in many 
other classical authors. Its association with the worship of the 
dead suggests a hoary antiquity, since this worship J3 charac- 
teristic of the earliest inhabitants of Greece. The practice of 
writing the spells backwards may perhaps have begun when 
Greek was written that way*, Curses show a very strange and 
pathetic side of ancient religion. They were commonly used 
under the influence of passion ; but to judge from the numerous 
remains, the people would resort to them on any provocation. 
One could pardon the man who complains of assault and 
battery 10 , the lover who invokes curses on a rival or a faithless 
but there is small excuse for the unsportsmanlike 



' Collitz ill. 4588 IT., e.g. ariBw 

AatD X Dt, iwiw 'iplur, A0W. IOA 88 
(5th cent.). 

' Schol. Ar. Ach. 510. 

" IGA 552 itfi^K,...Up^i'Bu Ai6t... 

* Paton, Inter, of Cat, p. 66. 

s BftUnack, Sttulien. 

' WS ill 1. 31 u^lijr, (naroea) ra 
Ilia irtayiara Ari'flteo (names), «oi rajxi- 

«\i;irii» cal toi)j rgUrai nal ravt 4bM<if- 
Deposits were commonly left in the 
leinples (irajia«o.TB!)ji*t)) : e.g. CIA ii. 



* No. 26 may be fifth oeutnry. 

* Plato, Ittp. ii. 304 0, Law ii. 933 1. 

* Wiilsch (p. iv.) suggests that it 
was done for a magical effect, like 
walking widershin* ; and in 67 this is 
stated, Catep TafTa ifivxpi nal Iwaol- 
artpa oOriut Ti KpdnjTOf ri /rfuiaTa 
ijivXfib «ni braplimpa yirmro. This 
need not have been the original motive. 

1U Newton, Branchidoe, 95, p. 745. 

11 CM Appendix: lltjixiouum Tubu- 
lin ; Theocr. ii. ptutim ; Newton, liran- 
chidac, do. 87, p. 73U. Latin curses 
lead at Carthage ; CUuical Review 



i. 415. 



22 



barer ^ho ansro Tha* ins 
or she .it«$aot tvho wka 
ooki w» :he .ead ae writes in- 
murtorniTie >n iiu rrxeari*. :ee£ 



mar .ose "Heir ^Rremjtii 1 -. 

die .IL-^rT2iitr voii urrokea 
hamis. *>ui lnd aotiv dieir 



work* and :heir "zaitfctnanmp. dieir irothe*5. -asters, ^rvea. 
children *nd mmsiKa. The ttJLLLU&iona ire rail acre is a. 
behnet-rnaker*. diere a maker if pansuiuesr r^noemaker^ auk- 
gpntner*. carpenter, acsor*. are anathematized with ail die 
brain* in their hea*i* and ail die ^oods m TUtrir «hop». <3ne 
aggrieved person '^endsalettertD the spirits ami Persephone "* to 
call their *rt*?nrion so 'Tibiris. ▼no does me wrong, aer »iaughter ? 
bwhand. and her three children, two ziiis and a boy*." The 
enrae* are as derailed as due of the Jackdaw of Rh«*inn ff 
Hermes in the favourite god for these invocations, and others 
are Demeter, Persephone. Hades, die Earth, and mysterious 
demon*". The curses are engraved an leaden sheets and 
buried in the earth, often in die combs 11 . 

The material is in laser time* supposed to be symbolic, 
whatever were the original motive for using it : * as this lead is 
n*eie*ft, ao be so-and-so useiesB 1 */* or •• as the lead is cold, so 
grow he cold 1 *," In the Attic inscriptions, the formula is 
generally icaratm tt I bind*: bat we find also * I *end as a gift* 4 ," 
and " I deposit*.'' The Boeotians have tarracLC-qpj. or /cara- 
ypn^A 1 *; TraptLcittopu. 17 occurs in imprecatory inscriptions on 
tornhs. In is hard to draw the line at this period between 
votive- offering and other gifts firom the formulae used: but 
wft ftr* justified in mentioning them here, because a certain 



1 f>'f. Tab. \(flh tarty*** r^r Yip 

pvum g<ir*y(* ri)p M/rapi* av&rar ixei- 
ww. Ht> tb* home* of the green 
to*ti'>ri hr* cnru*i (Carthage), CIL 
12WH. 
« Iff/. Tab. 105, 94. 

* ttff. Tub. m. 

• hrf. Tab. fit a. 

• tirf. Tab. VI. 

• ttef. Tab. Hfia. 
7 ttrf. Tab. nr,a. 

• Iff/. Tab. 4/5. 



9 Def. Tab. 102 ; so frequently. 

M lupoid Def. Tab. no. 62, p. rri, 
etc ; see Indices for the rest. 

11 Def. Tab. pref. p. xxx. (papyrus). 

u Def. Tab. 1066. 

w Def. Tab. 107a. 

u Newton, Branchidae, no. 81 ff. p. 
719 f. 

u Def. Tab. 100a, CIL 12608 <Sr ra 
fobpard, (To*. irapcurarartfipra. 

M Def. Tab. p. viii 

17 CIA iii. 1423 e.g. 
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number contain the technical term. The Furies also claim the 
bloodguilty as "dedicated" to themselves'. Those documents 
which were found at the shrine of Demeter at Cnidus begin 
with ai'iepol or avaTt6i)pt (ava.Tl8-rjTL)'. These also, with another 
from south Italy, show that it was a custom to dedicate a lost 
or stolen article to a deity, with a curse for those who kept it ; 
and so apparently with false coins". Hegemone of Cnidus 
devotes to Demeter and the Maid the bracelet she lost in the 
gardens of Rhodocles; good luck to him who brings it back, 
but if the possessor do not, then let the gods see to it*- 
Collyra of Bruttium devotes to the temple officials a cloke and 
ornaments which Melita will not return to her; Melita must 
pay the goddess twelve-fold and a measure of incense, and may 
she not die till she does it*. Later we see the word di'a$e/ia- 
Ti'ftD in use 8 , and the familiar " anathema" in St Paul's Epistle 
will be remembered'. The curse itself is sometimes called 
KariiBetta, a curious opposite of avaSefia,. quite appropriate to 
the buried lead*. One tablet promises a sacrifice if the prayer 
should be answered*. A large number of names inscribed on 
lead were fouud in a tomb in Euboea; it seems possible that 
they were intended as curses'", although their number is against 
that supposition. 

The curse is even fouud combined with a relief in the 
sanctuary of Men at Coula. Artemidorus, having been insulted 
by Hermogenes and Nitonis, denounced them to Men in a 
votive tablet (trirrwnoif); whereupon Hermogenes, punished by 
the god, offered a propitiatory sacrifice and changed his ways". 
Two orphans sacrifice to the same god, and offer a relief repre- 
senting au altar, a man and a boy, for his protection against 



1 Aesch. Emm. H04 inBitpwixbias. 

■> Newton, no. 81, p. 719 ff. 
' JUS iv. 246. 
* Newton, no. 38. 

1 IGSI 644 Avuptfc, KeWtpa raw 
TpewiXwi rai rfn5 rii Tpit x/JiWiut, tuii 
Ikapt MtUra rai ois droo.Sw dyflflij 
Tdi St Hi SuaiSmiirXuiat edv pt&l/irvi 
\ijjdrw nil t6\ii Hojiiffi. >ii) rp&Tipof 
Si Tar firxd» inlij. I art ar Stly rai 



m. So gold coina stolen ace devoted 
o Juno Lsoinia CIL 6773. 

« Def. Tab. pref. xiii. 

7 1 Cor. ivi. 22. Still used in this 



e Dtf. Tab. p. xiiii. 

• Dtf. Tab. 109 tb*rr(\uL Siitu. 

10 IOA 373. Kohl think* the; were 



" CIO 3442, HCII i 
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the evil devices of tbeir enemies 1 . Again: Scollus has borrowed 
money from Apollonius, and refuses to repay; Apollonius 
devotes Scollus to Mother Atimis and Men Tiamou, by 
whom Scollus dies. His son paid the debt, and this pillar 
records the recipient's gratitude*. As the hand held up is 
carved on a curse-slab 9 , it may be that the bronze votive hands 
in the same position found in the temple of Artemis at Arcadian 
Lusi, were dedicated for some such purpose 4 . 

With the further developments, when Semitic and Gnostic 
titles appear, £1, Michael, Nephtho, Sabaoth, and the por- 
tentous 'Ephesian' nonsense-jingles, we have no concern. 
It may however be worth remarking, that the fonnulae of 
cursing have remained much the same for two thousand years, 
and I am much mistaken if they are not still in use 9 . At 
least, " binding-spells " or Se/uira are still the terror of the 
Greek bridegroom. 

The votive type is also used for money gifts or legacies 
given to a shrine for paying the cost of sacrifice, and the like. 
So Agasicratis of Calaurea dedicates to Poseidon three hundred 
drachmae for buying victims*. So the money sent by king 
Attalus to Delphi, for education and the keeping up of 
sacrifices, was sanctified to the god that the gift might be in 
force for ever 7 . Diomedon of Cos left property by will for 
founding a shrine 8 , as Epicteta did in Thera 9 , and the same 
thing is known in North Greece 10 . 

There remains to mention in a brief word the Decrees of 
the Greek states. These did not adopt the votive formulae, 
except in so far as 0eol<; was sometimes prefixed 11 ; but often 



1 AM vi. 273, BCH xx 59. 210 A.D. 

> 1WH xx. 69. 

8 Jahresliefte iv. Beiblatt 14 and 
out. 

* Jahreshefte iv. 48, fig. 61, 62. They 
could hardly have been dedicated for 
healing, or there would have been other 
parts of the body. Besides, the prac- 
tice of dedicating votive limbs is not 
older than the late fifth century. 

I have a number of them in a MS. 



compiled in 1798 in the island of 
Calymnos (see Folk-Lore x. 156 ff.). 

• Collitz iii. 8380 dW0?7*6... wore Biker, 
etc. 

7 Collitz ii. 2642 oxm ur&pxv a 
dwp€& e/s -W&.VTO. rbv xpb y o* &t&lOS...clfl€V 
rb &py6piov Todlepor rod deov. 

8 Paton, Inscr. of Cos, 36. 

9 IG I iii. 330. 

10 IGS i. 1786, iii. 1. 87. 

11 IGSI i. 43. 
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when they recorded an alliance they adopted the scheme of the 
sacrificial votive relief: the personified figures of the contract- 
ing states joining hands, with an altar beside them. A sacrifice 
ratified the treaty as a matter of course. The gesture is more 
than a mere greeting ; it is the solemn symbol of friendship or 
pact 1 ; and the scene is the memorial of the solemn libation 
and sacrifice done to ratify the pact. The curse or sanction 
is usually recorded in them. 



1 Xen. Hell. iv. 1. 31. 



XIII. 

DISPOSAL OF THE OFFERINGS. 
ttthncon AfeA&c a? BA^tttoycin 

C6MN ANA0HMATA, TOSOICIN CMOTC 
4>YrAAAC 0HCOM6N. 

Eur. Ian 106. 

The offerings when brought by the worshipper, after the 
proper invocation and sacrifice had been made, were then laid 
on the table, or set up in the precinct, doubtless under direction 
of the officials. Statues, large vases, tripods, carven slabs, and 
other such things were placed upon bases which stood all round 
in the precinct, or sometimes within the temple itself 1 . The 
bases were shaped to suit the offering, but very many offerings 
stood on small pillars*; and the inscription was commonly 
graven upon the base. The offering was often fixt in a slab of 
stone, and some such have survived ; in other cases the marks of 
attachment or a sunken panel are still to be seen 8 . The hosts 



1 A slab on a pillar is shown on a 
votive relief: CIA iv. 2.418i. 

* The Acropolis pillars have been 
examined by K. Borrmann, Jahrb. iii 
269 ff.: Steten fiir Weihgetchenke auf 
der Akropolu zu A then. A pillar from 
Epidaurus Liruera Collitz iii. 4537 
has M€vc<ttuc\tjs rd 'AjtAwi dWOrjKC ; 
one from Eleusis. 

* CIA ii. 1453. So the hair- caskets 
in temple of Zeus Panamaros: BCH 
xii. 479. Fastening by a thread or 
the like may have been used as a sign 
of dedication with larger objects. 
Khenea was dedicated to Delos by 



being fastened to it with a chain : 
Thuc. iii. 104. 2 Ho\vKp6.Tris...r^v 
'Pifreia*' l\u>v dW^/ce ry y kirb\\iavi 
r£ &7)\l<i> dXtVet dfoat Tpot H)r 
AtjXop. The Ephesians besieged, thus 
fastened their city to the temple 
of Artemis : Herod, i. 26 dW0e<rar Hjv 
iroXiy ttj 'Aprtfjudi ti-&\f/avTcs 4k tou rrjov 
<rxoi*lw it to tcixos. (Cities dedicated 
to a god in 1GS i. 4136.) Cylon's 
rebels fastened themselves by a string 
to Athena: Plut. Solon 12. FiUets 
used to tie objects to a shrine, which 
are seen in works of art, would therefore 
seem to imply dedication. 
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of smaller offerings were arranged within the temple or its 
storehouses, such as the treasury 1 , or the show places of 
separate states'. Tilings of no value, such as the clay figures 
or models, were, no doubt, deposited upon the holy table for 
the nonce, and afterwards (like the tapers in a Catholic church) 
removed by the attendants. What became of the objects in 
gold or silver which abound in the fifth and succeeding 
centuries, we can say with some certainty. I combine into 
one picture the information from several sources, as there is 
no reason to think thai the customs greatly differed in different 
parts: indicating at the same time what those sources are. 

When the offering was brought, it was entered with the 
giver's name upon an official list 1 , which would be used later 
for checking. Sometimes a number', a letter of the alphabet' 
or other sign", was inscribed on them singly or in groups, with 
the weight of the metal. They were then placed on shelves 
or affixt to the wall in batches or rows', or hung over the door 
or windows, in fact wherever it might be convenient'. They 
were generally placed in order as they came*, but objects of 
the same kind were often kept together. Crowns and other 
such objects, and others in strings, were hung on the walls. 
As long as there was room, there they all remained ; but if 
necessary they were then stored in boxes 10 or in store chambers 



1 Cijo-fti'poi at Olympia and Delphi ; 
at Delos BCH vi. 1. 7fi. There were 
Sqaaapoi elsewhere, hut mostly used as 
money -bones (Epidaurus Colli tz iii. 
3326™, Andania Colliw in. 488B«° 

flioaiipoi \l8tnH loo nXautroi, Thera 
ColliU iii. 4768). 

- At Delos 'Attptuir Bitot line 155, 
HUiproi ot«« 178, AfMw, NafW p. 
88, betides several temples; similar 
treasuries or show-rooms at Olympia 
and Delphi 

* Deios : rirai, SAtoi, ndyirai, W- 
....■...,. BCH vi. p. 88 (4th cent, and 
later). 

* Halicamsssiis : Newton, p. 870. 

* Athens: Bidder, Cat. Acr. Mat. 



Bronc. 283, 307, eto. (earlier than 
480 b.c), BCH il. 431 ; CIA ii. 736 *, 
731, Till:. 1 .. 751; Dodona: Carapanos, 
Dodone 37, pi. XX. 4,9; Del os : BCH 
vi. 89, 

' For the symbols of Epidaurus see 
below, p. 379. 

* /wuoi. Delos : BCH vi. panim ; 
Athens : CIA ii. 643 ff. 

' Delos : BCH vi. line 34 (wall), 62 
iwWvpo,, 94, lift Irrif to Siptroot, 67, 
70, UhMprkiwipBopo*. 

• BCHii. 100. 101. 

10 {* tw Tpwoo pvnau tov /* Tyl 
tiPvroO BCH vi. 25. iv .tfun-fm CIA 
ii. 761; lettered a, d, etc., and weight 
pat on them, 706. 
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assorted. Thus we find whole collections of crowns 1 or bowls* 
or silver hydriae catalogued together. So too the other things, 
bronze articles, statues and the like, often had their own place*; 
Artemis Braurooia 4 and Hera of Samos 8 had a huge wardrobe 
of clothes. The articles themselves were often ticketed or 
inscribed with the names of the givers, and other details in 
prose or in verse. 

Each year a board of magistrates (ten at Athens under 
presidency of the strategus) was appointed to take stock of 
the treasures. At Athens these were the "stewards of the 
sacred moneys," whom we find in a very early inscription col- 
lecting and cataloguing the bronze articles'. Later we have 
regular accounts of them for a few years preceding and following 
400, and for the middle of the fourth century 7 . At Athens, 
besides the Acropolis records, we have others for the Asclepieum 8 
and the shrine of the Hero Physician 9 . At Delos, the Am- 
phictyons or the 'lepairoiol had this charge 10 , and similar lists 
prove the practice for Aegina 11 , Argos", Branchidae", Delphi 14 , 
Eleusis 1 *, Oropus 16 , Paros 17 , Plataea", Samos", so that it is likely 
they once existed at other shrines. Demosthenes has told 
us of one decree past for recasting, and how scandalously 
Androtion carried it out*. 



1 CIA ii. 699—701 (begins 357 B.C.). 
728, 736. 

8 CIA ii. 768; BCH vi. 105 fifty- 
three bowls grouped together, which 
had been described in previous lists as 
they came in. 

8 CIA ii. 742^5. 

4 CIA ii. 751—4. 

8 BCH ix. 90 atfXafac, Ifidria, ki- 
Ovrei, K€Kpv<pa\ot, KfrfSefwa, fdrpcu, 
TapaTer&fffJLaTa, irepifto/ia, <t-w\t)vIgkoi : 
Cartius, Santos, 15. 

6 Tafxiai t&v UpQr xm^™*- Bidder, 
Cat. Ath. Br. 428 : ol rafdai r&fe xaX/c£a 
<rt/XXl£ai'm t etc. 

7 CIA i. 117— 175 (435 B.C. onwards), 
lists in Parthenon, Hecatompedos, 
Pronaos, temple of Brauronia ; ii. 403, 
404 (same); ii. 835 foil. Asclepieum. 



Delos: CIA ii. 813 foil., see note i0 . 
8 CIA ii. 836. 
• CIA ii. 403. 

10 BCH vi. 87 ; lists in ii. 570 flf., 
vi. 29 flf., x. 461 flf., xiv? 389 flf.; CIA 
ii. 813 flf. 

11 IPI i. 1588. 

u AJA ix. 357, IPI i. 526. 

18 CIG 2852-9; other unpublisht 
inscrr. found by M. Haussoullier. 

14 Fragm. BCH vi. 457. 

18 CIA ii. 682c, iv. 1. 225/, 2256. 
'E0. 'Apx> 1890, 5, 90. 

16 IGS i. 3498 (about 200). 

17 CIQ 2384 g. 

18 AJA vii. 406. 

18 Curtius, Samos, Inscr. no. 6. 
80 Dem. Timocr. 755 H yap /3«JAe<r0e 
eftrctf ; rd rofiTcia wr lire<r/ccw£/ra<rt ; *ai 
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The new gifts of the year were described in detail 1 , with 
nature, weight, and inscription (if any); the older ones named. 
Sometimes those which were broken were repaired, but for the 
most part they were left alone until they fell to pieces or until 
there was need to make room for more*. What followed then 
may be told in the words of the Oropan inscription. "Since 
some of the plate on the table of Amphiaraus has become useless, 
and some is in need of repair, while some of the offerings on 
the walls have fallen down," three men were to be chosen, 
who were to receive such articles from the hierarchs, and to 
melt them down under supervision. A portion of the gold 
was to be kept as a sample, the rest to be recast as a golden 
bowl. The names of all those whose offerings were thus 
treated were to be inscribed on stone, together with the 
weight and description of each offering'. Allusions to this 
practice are fmind elsewhere. Thus at Delos a bowl takes the 
place of a condemned vessel*; or certain articles are said to be 
handed over to the workmen 5 ; in Athens we have a crater 
made from the freedmen's bowls 8 and bowls made from melted 
crowns 7 . The same practice is still kept up in the Levant. 
At Tenos, the countless offerings are cast in the shape of hang- 
ing silver lamps, or the silver is sold and the money used in 
beautifying the precinct or in public works. The same is done 
to my knowledge at Ayassos in Lesbos and in Byrne, ami doubtless 
enquiry would show it to be done elsewhere. Amongst other 
things, the road and harbour mole at Tenos have been built 
by this means, and a road at Ayassos. The silver bowls or 
hydriae which were thus made in ancient times were kept as 



TTp> twv D-Tf^di-cuf KaBalpttat ; y -Hji r&r 


' Ar&po-rlwYtn iviiii\avfiirav ^laiijAjjo-ar, 


<pia\&* Troiija-ir tt\v xa\yr ;...ra fiir a&r 


t-wiytypawTat. 


*oX\4 w \iyur i'jwi! /<tnrdm^tw' ArSpo- 


1 Formulae above, p. 323. 


rial*. TOpn\ti^w. ^i}ub( ti Aioppttr t4 


* BCH vi. 92. 


fvXka Taw aii-parur cat aairpovl ifrai 


* IGS L 303. 


Sii rife xpW, &rrfp b* ^ pbluv 01™ 


* BCH vi. 04. 80 we read ol a 


uW 06 xi"'--""'-- a<rf%ain{tii> Irttarr. 


silver tripod xai to wipiycriptror xGjia 


aiptfltli Si irl raiiTa, he proceeded to 


ml oocipeia 1*9. 


destroy the inscriptions which you 


* vi. 31 njinSoWiTM roh irSpdai: 


took such pride in (quoted already, 


* CIA 720*1. 


p. 2158), M $i nit tfudAau di clvt 


» Above, p. 3*4". 
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part of the temple treasure, almost as convenient as ingots and 
more beautiful, until they were wanted for public purposes 1 . 

Objects of clay, images and vases and such things as were 
of no intrinsic worth, when their number became overwhelm- 
ing, were put in store-rooms or finally buried in trenches class 
by class. Store-chambers have been found at Camarina 1 , at 
Cnidus 8 and in Cyprus 4 ; and trenches, in which the objects 
were laid side by side and buried, in the Cabirium 6 , Corcyra 6 , 
Delphi 7 , Elatea 8 , Naucratis 9 , Olympia 10 , Praesus in Crete 11 , 
Tarentum", perhaps Paestum 18 ; probably in Argos 14 , Tegea 1 *, 
Camarina 16 , Catania 17 , Megara Hyblaea 18 . 

It is assumed by some that the articles were intentionally 
broken either in order to sanctify them more effectually (as 
savages do for the dead) or to prevent their being turned to 
profane uses 19 . The same reason is assigned for the inscriptions 
scratched on earthen vases. This cannot have been a general 
practice, because many hundreds of these offerings are still whole. 
The idea is not without parallels, and the assumed custom is 
possible, but it was certainly not always followed. 

What became of the larger objects we cannot certainly say. 
That so many bronze statues were stored together in the Bronze 
House on the Acropolis of Athens 20 would suggest that the less 
recent ones were commonly so disposed of. The fact that so 
many female statues, made within a few years, were standing and 
were thrown down at the time of the Persian invasion, points 
in the same direction. The number of such offerings must 
have been enormous ; and got rid of somehow they must have 



1 Sometimes the treasure was kept u AJA n.s. v. 378. 

in the form of ingots: BCH vi. 94 Ia JHS vii. 1 fif., Gaz. Arch. vii. 

(X<7*a). 155 fif. 

2 Mon. Ant. ix. 226. 1S Many of one type, Berlin Museum, 

3 Newton. Terracottas sect. v. 
* Cat. Cypr. Mus. 14 Dr Waldstein. 
8 AM xv. 355. 18 AM is. 170. 

8 BCH xv. 9. 16 Mon. Ant. ix. 226. 

7 BCH xviii. 181, 183. 17 Mon. Ant. vii. 217 fif. 

8 BCHxi. 406. 18 3/o;i. Ant. i. 913 fif. 

9 Naucratis i. init. » BCH vi. 407, xv. 9. 

10 Bronzen, 28, 43, etc. » CIA ii. 742 fif. 
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been, unless there were any special reason in the fineness of 
the object or the fame of its maker or dedicator, to leave it 
unmolested. 

The number and variety of the objects dedicated may well 
cause surprise. In Delos, we find about sixty different kinds of 
vessels; and there were some sixteen hundred phialae in the 
temple of Apollo alone 1 , smooth, fluted, figured, or chased, 
damascened or inlaid with gold, set with gems, some of gold 
solid. There were fifty or more golden crowns of all sizes ; 
with rings, bangles, necklets, bracelets, anklets, chains, brooches, 
headbands, earrings, scentbottles, rouge pots, and fans. All 
manner of weapons were found there: helmet, shield, and 
spear, bows, arrows, ox-goad, dirks, with ship's beak and rudder. 
There were anvil and spindles, figures of human beings and of 
animals, balls and discs, and other things nondescript. The 
same variety is seen in the other great shrines, and is of 
importance as we shall see for the interpretation of the idea 
which votive offerings imply. 

1 BCH vi. 109 ff. See the lists below. 



XIV. 

GENERAL SKETCH 

OF THE CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH VOTIVE OFFERINGS, THEIR ORIGIN, 

AGE, DISTRIBUTION, AND MEANING, TOGETHER WITH A CONSIDERATION 

OF CERTAIN QUESTIONS ARISING OUT OF THEM. 

We are now in a position to take a review of the whole 
subject. 

The period we are concerned with is comparatively short 
True, there is evidence that the custom of dedicating divine 
images at holy shrines is very ancient. Even if we set aside 
the rude female idols of stone, which have been found in the 
islands and rarely on the mainland of Greece 1 , we have for 
example in the Argive Heraeum a series of idols, ranging in an* 
unbroken series from the archaic Greek period back through all 
periods intermediate to the Mycenaean age, and earlier still, 
for how many centuries we can but dimly guess 9 . We have 
evidence also, that tithes and firstfruits were offered by the 
country people to their most ancient gods, and there is a pro- 
bability that this custom is as old as the other 8 . So too in the 
ritual of the dead, food and drink, with the vessels containing 
it, were offered at the tomb from the Mycenean age to historic 
times 4 . But apart from these, where evidence as to motive and 
meaning is vague, the practice of dedicating what are techni- 
cally called avadrifiaTa, that is permanent memorials of a 
special benefit, at first (as the name denotes) intended to be 

1 Page 286. 8 Page 55 flf. 

8 Page 286. 4 Page 4. 
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hung in the shrine, but including later all objects which 
embodied the idea, the evidence for this practice is confined 
within narrow limits. I do not imply that it was unknown 
before, but we can only trace it where it ia attested by the use 
of a fixt formula; we depend, that is, upon literary and epigra- 
phical evidence. With the aid of this evidence, we are able to 
interpret the archaeological remains iu certain holy places; and 
these remains show a variety of new features within the same 
limited period. 

The Homeric poems attest the dedication of things which 
have a luaterial value, as Hecuba's robe, and a temple full of 
fine ornaments'; but they say little of the dedication of things 
for their meaning sake, .such as blood-stained spoils of war*; and 
in neither case does the poet use fur them the regular formula 
of later days, which he indeed uses iu a different sense*. But 
Hesiod speaks of dedicating his prize as a matter of course, and 
uses the proper verb of dedication*. Now the formula is neces- 
sarily later than the beginning of practice, but not much later ; 
and if Homer records a few instances of the practice, but with- 
out the formula, we may fairly infer that the practice was 
beginning in his day amongst the people he wrote for'. But it 
was recognised in Hesiod's day; therefore it became recognised 
somewhere between the two, that is between the eleventh and 
the eighth centuries. The archaeological evidence enables us 
to trace the custom back to the eighth century or thereabouts 
at Olympia, at Argos perhaps further; and the oldest offerings 
in Delphi, Lusi, Thebes, perhaps Athens, Corcyra, and Samos 
can hardly be much later. Again : in the fourth century the 
motives of dedication undergo a change so markt as to rob the 
custom of all its meaning, except in case of deliverance from 
disease and peril, and iu other cases with humbler folk •„ The 



i Page 3ii. 

* Page 275. 

1 11. SMI. 100 ,■« i\tyx.itv* d*afci(r«<, 
ascribe: Ud. i. 152 Araei/tmra Smrit. 
graces or luxuries, something over and 
above what ia necessary, added to give 
delight. 

* Page 152. 



9 This does Dot imply that ,-i i ■,-,(<,, ■- 
/Lara were out offered by the humble 
country folk, or by another raoe than 
the Achaean a. 

* This coincides with the decay of 
religious faith in general. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that in the 
fourth century the character of sepul- 
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beginning of memorial dedication, then, other than the vaguest 
sort, may be placed in the ninth or tenth century, its end in the 
fourth; while as in the case of religion and the fine arts 
generally, its noblest and fullest expression is seen in the sixth 
and fifth. 

It was a very simple conception of the deity which suggested 
the votive offering. He was a being not very different from 
his worshipper, and likely to be pleased with a gift. Croesus, 
it will be remembered, burnt his offering, that Apollo might 
get it sooner 1 , just as offerings made to the dead were 
burned or buried according to the conception of the other 
world which the survivors had. A god needs a house to live 
in, and furniture; even food does not come amiss, and the 
libation and sacrifices provide for this. If he gives wealth or 
a lucky windfall, some acknowledgment must surely be made : 
a portion of the wealth, the best piece of the find, will content 
him, and the worshipper may enjoy the rest. So the warrior 
dedicates a part of his spoil, the tradesman or farmer a part of 
his profits. If the god is offended by a breach of law, wilful or 
unwitting, amendment must be made in proportion as would be 
necessary in social life. Is the votary delivered from peril or 
sickness, it is natural to acknowledge the favour in the same 
way. If he has cause to pray, he will be wise to accompany his 
prayer with a vow, and even perhaps to do his part beforehand*. 

The essence of a votive offering is freewill. It may be 
customary, as the firstfruits ; of fixt proportion, as the tithe ; 
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but it must nut be compulsory, or it becomes a tax. This does 
not imply that the deity is not to resent a denial of his share. 
Such a motive as led the Siphuians to refuse a tithe of their 
mines 1 to the deity whose act they saw in the finding of them, 
would be mean towards men, and was no less so towards 
Apollo; Artemis may fairly retaliate if her firstfruits are 
withheld * : but custom is not compulsion. The element of 
compulsion is one of the two which rob the later offerings of 
their moral worth. This premised, the ruling motive in the 
giver may be one of three: thanksgiving, propitiation, or 
prayer. By far the commonest in earlier times is the thank- 
offering ; I know of one only where fear is stated as the 
ruling motive'. Offerings may be made in fulfilment of a 
vow, but one of these motives will also be present. A few 
of early times, and many later, declare obedience to the bid- 
ding of the god; whilst the divine oracle was not above asking 
payment for its help 1 . When complete, the offering stands 
as a memorial for ever: it may be to remind man of God's 
providence, or to remind the god of his worshipper's gratitude, 
or both. But from the fourth century the giver desires his 
gift to be a memorial to men of his own piety or virtue *, or 
of his own great achievements; and the tatter motive, as we 
have seen, began earlier still*. Thus the votive offering be- 
comes a means of self-glorification ; and this is the other 
element which robs it of its moral worth. 

The distinction usually made between public and private 
offerings rests on no principle: because the same feeling prompts 
both, »nd they are both meant to have the same effect. Public 
offerings are more often customary, as public prayers are now-a- 
days; being dedicated (for instance) by sacred embassies or 
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upon recurrent festival days. Yet they are no less free, that is 
compelled by no law 1 . On the other hand, public offerings 
may be occasional, as in the dedication of war-spoil; and 
private offerings may be customary, as those of pilgrims or 
mystics. Again : public offerings may be more magnificent ; but 
if a man gave what he could afford, he felt that the gift was no 
less acceptable because it was small 1 . 

We find that these gifts are appropriate to all times and 
seasons. Gratitude for success in war or the games, for pro- 
sperity in one's calling, for unexpected good luck, for deliver- 
ance from disease or peril, for election to an honourable post, 
for the care which has brought a man to his manhood, a woman 
to her marriage day; propitiation of the mighty dead or of the 
gods who are mightier still, as a precaution or in consequence 
of a fact ; prayer for help and deliverance, relief from adversity 
or continued prosperity: there is no part of human life which is 
not included under one of these. 

Neither is there anything in the world which cannot 
become a votive offering. Yet for all this infinite variety, the 
offerings fall into a few well-defined classes. There are two 
main divisions : I. Material : things which are given for their 
own value, and II. Ideal : things which are given for what they 
imply 8 . It is obvious that any object of the first class may on 
occasion be found under the second ; and we shall often find the 
same object dedicated under both heads. Both are prompted 
by the same feeling, fear, hope, or gratitude; but the first 
involves a cruder conception of the deity than the other. 

I. Material: Objects given for their own intrinsic worth. 
Here the thing given is regarded as payment made to the god, 
whose favour is either bought, or requited with something like 
an equivalent. 

(1) First among these come such things as the god might 
be supposed to need, if he were a being not unlike mankind. 
He must, for example, have his house and grounds, with the 

1 The distinction is very real, as * Anth. Pal. vi. 98 4k fiticpQr 6\l- 
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proper furniture for all uses, and beautiful things for his 
delight 1 . Thus the dead and the hero spirit are allotted their 
precinct and shrine', the patron deity his portion of land 
conquered 3 or newly settled 1 , wherein a temple must be built 
and furnish t. Buildings such as the shrine or temple, the 
treasury or show-chamber and the colonnade, may be erected 
for any reason proper to the subject we have in band. Danaus 
erects one when he has acquired the kingdom of Argos". For 
success in war, bo do Heracles and Theseus, and the Dorians 
after their invasion; the Athenians thus testify their gratitude 
to Pan, when he appeared to Pheidippides 8 ; the Eleans build 
the great sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia'. Salvation from 
plague or pestilence is repaid by the shrine of the Eumenides at 
Athens, by the temple of Apollo at Bassae 8 ; from flood, by 
that of Hera at Sparta*. Dioinedes thus returns thanks for 
being saved from shipwreck 10 , Themistocles when Artemis 
revealed to him in a dream how they plotted against his life". 
Odysseus erects three shrines on winning his wife", Helen builds 
one at Argos for the birth of a daughter, the women of Elis 
long barren when at length they discover themselves to be 
with child". Hypermestra, acquitted on trial for her life, 
uses the same means of acknowledgment". In expiation of a 
crime the temple of Artemis at Tegea is built 1S . Even the 
part of a temple might be separately dedicated, as Croesus 
and other kings dedicated the pillars of the great temple at 
Ephesus 16 . The treasury may be built for success in war", or 
for prosperity in trade". The colonnade occurs also as a war 
dedication ; that called of the Persians at Sparta, that built by 
the Athenians at Delphi ". 
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So with the furniture of the sacred place. An altar is 
erected after the victory of Plataea \ or on acquittal of a charge 
of life and death, as that of Orestes*. We also find altars dedi- 
cated as a memorial of office by Peisistratus the younger, by the 
archons of Amorgos, and by the magistrates of the Athenians'. 
Numerous other altars are known, some being apparently 
memorials of some feast or ritual act 4 . These may often 
belong to the second class ; and the image of the deity usually 
does, unless it were the original cult-image ; but of the dedi- 
cation of these we have no information. But where garments 
were used to clothe it, they may be placed here. Hecuba offers 
a robe to Athena, with a prayer for Troy's salvation. Amasis 
sends embroidered garments to Samian Hera for friendship 
sake, to Lindian Athena because of ancient kinship*. Periodical 
offerings, which later came to partake of the ideal, were made 
by the Athenians to Athena 9 , the Eleans to Hera, and 
the Amycleans to Apollo T . Garments were also dedicated 
to Cabirus, Tegean Athena, to Olympian Poseidon, to 
Artemis at Athens, and to Hera at Samos 8 . We find no 
dedications of articles directly intended for the use of man 
in the sanctuary, until comparatively late days; but then 
the repairs of the sanctuary 9 , and the supply of tables or 
basins for worshippers 10 , are the recognised duty of priestly 
officials. When Li via dedicated the golden E at Delphi, and 
probably when the Athenians dedicated theirs of bronze, they 
simply gave what were meant as ornaments to the sanctuary. 
What the original wooden E was, who offered it, and why, we 
have no means of knowing ". 

(2) For the support and glorification of the shrine the 
offering of tithes and firstfruits in kind must have been 
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customary from the earliest times: whether given by farmers 1 , 
breeders', or hunters 1 , whether corn, grapes, and oil, or slaves 
and captives*. The tithe of precious minerals was given on 
the same principle"; and many offerings are recorded, or still 
exist, which must be regarded as valuables in bulk. Of this 
kind are Rhodopis' iron bars', ingots of silver 7 , and such 
manufactured articles as tripods, cauldrons, and axes', perhaps 
knives, wheels, and shields in early times, gold and silver bowls 
or crowns in later. The tripod is dedicated for war', and as 
a musical prize 10 , and large quantities of tripods and cauldrons 
have been found which bear no record. Axes, which are also 
frequently found, are dedicated as tithes" and therefore as 
articles of value. The immense number of bowls, not in- 
frequently their uniform size, and the fact that small objects 
were melted and cast in this form, appear to show that they 
were often regarded as so much precious metal stored in a con- 
venient way. The large inixing-bowls, however", and sprinkling- 
bowls or lavers", may have been used, but they also were 
probably intended as dynXfiara. The bowl is dedicated by 
Alyattes for cure of disease 1 *, by Croesus and Xerxes for 
propitiation", by the Samians as a trade-tithe 18 , by Pausaniaa 
as a memorial of his rule at Byzantium", by ordinary persons 
as a firstfruit 1 *, by a courtezan with the same idea", by a 
woman for childbirth* 1 , by slaves who win a lawsuit", by theori 
and temple officials at Delos", by the Ergastinae at Athens". 
Marble and bronze spriukling- vessels are dedicated as tithe or 
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firstfruit at Athens 1 . Rings, bracelets, jewels, and ornaments 
of all kinds are also offered for their own value on many 
different occasions 8 . Lastly, coins are offered in large numbers 
at all shrines, and probably on any cause ; the fines (so far as 
they can be considered votive) are nearly always estimated in 
current money 8 . 

When Megalopolis was built, the Phigalaeans sent a 
statue of Apollo "as a contribution to the adornment" of the 
place 4 . 

(3) Thirdly, those objects which come under the title 
aKpoOlvia were dedicated for their own worth. Anything 
specially rare or precious would be an acceptable gift to a deity 
of like passions with the giver. Thus we find preserved in 
temples marvellous things like the stone which Cronus 
swallowed 8 , a thunderstone or meteorite 6 , things too mysterious 
and precious for human hands to hold ; or oddities, such as 
the mammoth's bones 7 ; or relics of old days, the arms and 
armour of heroes long since dead 8 , the sceptre of Hephaestus*, 
the throne of Arimnestus 10 , the golden tripod of the wisest man 11 ; 
things famed in legend, Eriphyle's necklace 18 or Daedalus' 
wings 18 . The choice piece of war-spoil was dedicated as a 
matter of course : a fine piece of statuary, a divine image, 
the throne of Xerxes, the manger of Mardonius, the Theban 
lamp which Alexander admired 14 . The idea in this custom may 
have been originally the same as caused Polycrates to cast 
away his precious ring. 

II. Ideal: Objects dedicated for what they imply. But 
by far the greater proportion of votive offerings imply something 
more than the crude notion of payment ; for the Greeks knew 
as well as we do that the thought sanctifies the deed. The 
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whole of thia class may be called ideal, as meaning more than 
appears on the surface ; and memorial, as intended to keep 
the god's beneficence before the mind of the man, and no less 
the man's piety or gratitude before the mind of the god. This 
persistent idea is illustrated on the one side by the silver sow 
of Epidaurus 1 , on the other by the recurrence of the word 
'memorial' on so many early inscriptions*. In the later age, 
when thoughts were no longer understood only, but exprest, 
the idea is distinctly stated : as when Akeaon, in offering 
a relief to Aselepius, says, "you know why ; if not, this tablet 
will remind you'." 

(1) The most obvious offering of a grateful worshipper is 
the Image of the Patron Deity. The deity is most naturally 
represented in his traditional form, that is the image will re- 
produce in essentials the cult-irnage of the temple. In early 
timeB we must not expect any subtilty of thought; an armed 
god need not imply that the offering is made for success in 
war, but may mean only that the god in that place was familiar 
in this guise. Nor can we otherwise interpret the seated 
statuettes of Athena found in Athens, of Demeter in Eleusis, 
or the figures of Artemis with the fawn fouud in Corcyra. The 
absence of ail attributes, again, implies nothing as to the 
aspect of the deity which the worshipper may have in mind; 
if the naked statues of Boeotia and Samoa were really Apollo, 
as I have given reason to think, we may infer that the local 
type was without attributes. To interpret the ' Maidens' 
of Athens, Delos, Eleusis, Massalia, Naxos and other places 
as a kind of domestic type of the goddess, is to go beyond 
the evidence. The interpretation may be right ; but on the 
other hand, these figures may represent simply the cult-statue 
drest in its ceremonial robes. It is true, however, that about 
the beginning of the fifth century we find the beginnings of 
differentiation by attribute: when, for example, the statue 
offered for a naval victory is made to hold a ship's beak in 
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the hand 1 . On the other hand, the dedication of an armed 
Athena by a baker woman is conclusive against the strict 
connexion of attributes with occasion 9 . 

In early times, the deity does not necessarily vary with the 
occasion. We find a statue dedicated for success in war to 
Zeus as early as the seventh century, when the Spartans con- 
quered the Messenians*; and there are many more. Others 
honoured in the same way on a similar cause are Athena, 
sometimes differentiated as Promachos 4 , Aphrodite 5 , Apollo 9 , 
Artemis the Saviour 7 , Hermes or Heracles 8 , Pan 9 , Poseidon 10 , 
and the Saviour Demigods 11 . For deliverance from plague 
and pestilence, we have statues of Hermes Ram-bearer 12 and 
the Locust Apollo 18 in the fifth century, Asclepius in the 
fourth 14 ; in childbirth, Phaedra dedicates an Eileithyia 15 , another 
woman an Artemis 16 . Magistrates", tradesmen, and artists 
offer the Athenian 'maidens/ often as tithe 18 ; a baker offers a 
statuette of Athena armed 19 ; Bathycles, after completing the 
Apollo at Amyclae, offers statues of Artemis and of the 
Graces 80 . Many statues of Zeus, and doubtless of others, are 
recorded, both public and private dedications, without cause 
assigned". The herms in the Street of Hermae at Athens, de- 
dicated by all sorts of people, amongst others by Cimon after 
the Eurymedon, were perhaps a recognition of good fortune in 
general rather than meant to refer to a special occasion **. Small 
images, in bronze or terra-cotta, of uniform type, were dedicated 
in hundreds on occasions now unknown, and have been found 
of Athena on the Acropolis of Athens, and the Cranaean 
shrine, of Demeter in Eleusis and Tegea and Cyprus, of Aphro- 
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dite in Cyprus and Naucratis, of Artemis in Athens and 
Corcyra, and of Menelaus and Helen in Sparta, a few of Zeua 
in Olympia and Dodona, of Apollo in Delphi 1 . The image of 
Zeua was bought with fines at Olympia, that of a 'maiden' by 
Themistocles at Athens'. We may perhaps add the image 
of a goat, dedicated by the Pliliasians to propitiate the goat 
ci installation *. 



(2) The deity represented in his power. I have given 
reasons for doubting whether in the classical age the attributes 
of the ileity could be used to differentiate the various aspects 
of his power, I do not imply that the attributes were not 
meant originally to express his power, because I believe they 
were; only that in dedicating statues they were reproduced 
conventionally, because the type had become list. Once the 
type is fixt, innovations such as the representation of Apollo 
with a spear, are few'. The same must be said of those reliels 
which show the god or hero in his conventional aspect, as 
armed man, rider, hunter, or the like. We must therefore 
read no inner meaning in the reliefs of Heracles with club 
and lionskiu*, Dioscuri armed and mounted 8 , the Saviour God 
holding the war-axe 7 . These types could be used for different 
occasions; thus the armed Apollo appears on one relief 
which was offered for a breach of temple rules 9 , and a harpist 
relief is inscribed with the title Kovpor po^os*. But the idea 
of the divine power, if vague, was there; and at the end of 
the fifth century finds a clearer expression in the reliefs which 
show Asclepius visiting the sickbed, diagnosing or applying 
remedies to the patient". He even appears, like the saint in 
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some modern picture, guiding a team of runaway horses to 
a safe place'. Similar reliefs were dedicated by women in 
childbed, not only to Asclepius but to others*. One there 
is, which shows a group of goddesses, the nurse and child"; 
one, the act of birth*. The 'nursing mother' appears on 
reliefs or suckling the new-born babe, in some seriw of 
statuettes, but these are probably meant for the mother 
herself. The principle is the same, when Victory drives 
the victor's car", perhaps where in the Corinthian pictures 
Poseidon and Amphitrite appear in their chariot 7 . So also 
with a relief from the Athenian Pythium, which represents 
the deity seated on the oracular tripod". The ' harpist' reliefs 
may also be included", and those where Artemis stands armed, 
or shouts at the prey™, 

(3) The Human Activity, the Act or Process blest by the god, 
may equally be represented. This meets us early in allegorical 
form, some mythological or heroic precedent being ohweB 
which suggests the later event in plastic or pictorial art t 
Pindar's myths suggest it in poetry. The same principle is 
exemplified in the pediments of Aegina and the metopes of 
the Parthenon, or the architectural carvings of Treasuries at 
Delphi and Olympia. Tellias commemorates his victory b; 
a group of Heracles and Apollo striving for the tripod" ; tb 
battle of Oenoc suggests a group of the Seven against Thebe 
and the Epigoni" ; the sack of a hostile city is eommemora' 
by a model of the Wooden Horse"; the people of Heir 
Pontica, .mindful of their eponjm, dedicate groups repres' 
the Labours of Heracles"; others go to the Homeric po 
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inspiration 1 . A step further, and the human instruments are 
more vividly suggested. A group commemorating the battle of 
Marathon includes protecting deities, eponymous heroes, and the 
victorious commander 1 ; the human element is stronger in the 
memorial of Aegospotami 1 ; and when we come to Atlalus of 
Pergamus, the human affray is modelled realistically side by side 
with the heroic battles of ancient times and the war of gods 
and giants 4 . Lastly, the human battle is represented alone 
in some relief carving of a cavalry skirmish or a sea-fight, 
sometimes raised to a higher level of thought by the figure 
of Victory standing beside a trophy 1 . Perhaps the battles of 
Marathon 8 and Oenoe 7 were commemorated by votive paintings; 
the Lainian war certainly was so s . How far the rank and file 
used this pious wont is not clear; but it seems unlikely that 
Corinth was alone in its series of terra-cotta tablets. In these 
it is hard to interpret the scenes which represent Homeric 
combats or the fights of armed men as anything but a soldier's 
thank-offering*. 

The human act might also be indicated by human figures 
engaged in the act, or so posed or euuipt as to suggest it. 
Thus Battus in his chariot was dedicated by the Cyrenaeans at 
Delphi "because he founded the colony" 1 "; and Cleobis and 
Biton were represented in the Argive Heraeum, no doubt in 
such a way as to recall the act of filial piety which won them 
the best gift of the gods". Of this class are the statuettes of 
armed warriors from the seventh century in Calaurea, Cyprus, 
Dodonn, Laconia, Olympia, Thebes, and their ideal character 
(as opposed to portraiture) is clear from the fact that two men 
may dedicate one figure in the name of both". So too with 
the victor in his chariot, often raised above common life by 
the presence of Victory in person by his side; or the jockey 
on his racer. Athletes in characteristic guise are here also: 
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the sparring Glaucus of the fifth century, the discobolus 1 , 
the runner in act to start 1 , the leaper holding his weights*. 
An athlete absolutely without attribute, and standing stiff, 
ought not to be counted with these ; and it has yet to be 
proved that such figures were truly votive. But true examples 
are the humble son of the people who became a knight, and 
stood with his horse on the Acropolis of Athens 4 ; the " Persian 
horsemen" of the sixth century 5 ; the hunter with his game, 
certain for the fourth century and probable earlier 6 ; the dairy- 
farmer milking his cow, in that ancient cave of Crete 7 ; sailors 
rowing their galley, from the same place 8 ; the scribe of Athens, 
with his tablets 9 ; the baker woman of Cyprus 10 , the cook 
of Argos 11 ; the pregnant woman, the woman in childbirth, 
the nursing mother, from Argos, Athens, Laconia, Sicily, 
Cyprus": perhaps the physician in his consulting chair 18 . In 
later days we have realistic presentations of a patient in the 
last stages of disease 14 . 

When painting or relief-carving was in use, the scene might 
be more fully set out before the eye. Sometimes it is the 
warrior leading his captive, or two men fighting together 15 . 
A few scenes of hunting and fishing occur on reliefs, but 
none very early 18 ; it is in Corinth we find clearest evidence 
that this custom existed. There we see every part of the 
potter's craft portrayed, from the digging of the clay to 
the working and painting, baking and export of the finisht 
ware 17 ; there too huntsman and farmer, vine-dresser and 
statuary are seen at work, often in the gracious eye of 
Poseidon 18 . More commonly, the scene of athletic contest 
is represented. This may be seen on a prize vase 19 or 
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quoit' or the base of a dedicated offering 5 . Oftener it is an 
independent painting or relief. Now it is the victor leading 
his horses or mounting upon his car, or driving it, while Victory 
crowns his head with a wreath'; again Victory stands in the 
car or herself drives it 4 ; the judge places the crown upon his 
head 6 , or he offers his prize to his patron deity". Apobatae 7 , 
athletes', jockeys', Pyrrhic dancers'", torchracers", all appear 
in this scheme. These memorials may perhaps go back as far 
as the sixth century, but they are commonest in the late fifth 
and the fourth. 

Representations of the act of worship may also be classed 
with these, if we may suppose the worshipper to have faith in 
the efficacy of prayer. Such are the sacred pomp of Orneae" or 
Aegina"; the ring-dances of Olympia and Cyprus", the dancing- 
girls of Corcyra"; figures (whether priestly or other) in ritual 
costume 18 , holding the knife, the bowl or jug, the jar of water, 
the lustral spray, known in Dodona, Cyprus, Tegea, Calaurea, 
Thebes". Or again, the musician with pipes or with harp", found 
in Cyprus and Tegea". Others bear the sacrifice: as the Athenian 
Rhombus and his compeers of Crete, Boeotia and Tegea 10 , the girls 
bearing a pig or bird, fruit, flower, or garland 11 . Even hands are 
found, holding the fruit or victim which is to be offered to the 
god". The athlete or ordinary votary with hand uplifted belongs 
to this class"; perhaps we shouid add the figures from Crete 
and elsewhere which are described as "saluting"." Models of 
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sacrificial beasts were also dedicated; such as the series of 
pigs at Tarentum 1 , the "supplication of Peisis" at Athens*, the 
three rams of Mandrobulus' at Samos, the he-goat of Cleone 4 , 
the cock of the Dioscuri 5 , and many other animals inscribed 
with deities' names, from Boeotia and the Peloponnese*. 
Perhaps the statues of priestesses at the Heraeum and at 
Hermion, later at Athens, should be added. Later we have 
statues of arrhephori and canephori, but I do not find these 
before the fourth century 7 . 

I conjecture that we should also place here statues which 
were dedicated by way of propitiation. It does not seem likely 
that a Pausanias 8 or Timagoras 9 , or the offending Athenian 
archon 10 , would be an acceptable offering as a portrait ; but the 
case is altered if we may suppose them to have exprest by 
some gesture their contrition or subordination to the god's 
will. Confiscated articles, such as ornaments or dress worn in 
contravention of temple rule 11 , or spurious money", also 
belong to this class, being a memorial of the error punisht by 
the god. 

Beginning in the fifth century, and lasting well over the 
fourth, sporadically later, we find a more complete record of the 
act of cult in the reliefs. These are chiefly of three types : the 
dance, the prayer, sacrifice, or libation, and the feast. The first 
type is found in the fifth century with the Eumenidea 13 , the 
Graces, Hours, or Nymphs 14 , and Pan 16 ; their distribution has 
been already examined. In the fourth century and later we 
find other deities in conjunction : Hermes, Apollo, Zeus, and 
even (by popular etymology) All Gods 18 . The prayer type is 
exemplified with Asclepius, Bendis, and others. The sacrifice 
or libation type is commonest; and is found with Athena 1 ' (one 
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example being a tithe), Asclepius 1 , Cybele*, Apollo*, Demeter 
aud the Maid', Dionysus 6 , Hecate", Hera', Zeus', the heroes', 
or various combinations of these. The feast-type is common 
with heroes'", and is found also with Asclepius". 

It is not easy to interpret the few monuments which repre- 
sent the Upa$ ftifios. It is possible to ivgsvd them as offered by 
couples on marriage, which we know was preceded by a sacrifice", 
but even so they should refer to an act of cult, perhaps the 
mystery-play regarded as a mythological precedent. There is 
no reference to anything but the power of the deity in reliefs 
to Artemis which I have referred provisionally to marriage". 

A more summary representation of the activity blest, by the 
god is seen in the stone-ram of the Athenian breeder, and 
perhaps therefore other rams from Athens, Boeotia, Laconia 1 *; 
bulls from Athens, Dodona, Boeotia, Olympia' 6 ; horses from 
Argos, Athens, Boeotia.Dodona. Olympia 18 , and half-a-dozen other 
places. Similar are the mare suckling a foal known in Dodona, 
Olympia, and Athens" ; the stag brought down by hounds, from 
Olympia". So an ass sums up the story of a night surprise 
forestalled by his bray"; a sheep tells of a treasure lost and found 
by a sheep's guidance"; the bull recalls how a bull led the 
Corcyreans to a great find of fish"; a frog, how a thirsty 
traveller was enabled to find a hidden spring"; a cicala, how a 
musician broke his string and yet won the prize". The bronze 
lioness dedicated in memory of the brave Leaena sums up her 
story in a metaphor". Probably we should add the hunter's 
hound of Athens, Delos, and Lusi"; perhaps the fighting cock 
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of Thebes 1 . It may be also that the Asclepian snakes were 
meant to recall how the temple snakes lickt a patient's sores 1 . 
Here also come the models of disease and of parts of the body, 
as a summary method of indicating what the gods blessing has 
done'. These begin in the fourth century, and in fine become 
practically universal 

(4) The Winnings. The prize or gain of the acts which 
have been blest is another common dedication. The earliest 
we know of, and perhaps almost as old as the worship of the 
gods, is the dedication of war-spoil, whether as a trophy upon 
the battle-field or in a temple. This custom is known to 
legend and to Homer 4 , and dedicated arms and armour have 
been found in some of the most ancient sanctuaries of Greece, 
the cave of Mount Ida in Crete 5 , Delphi, Dodona, Olympia 6 . 
There is a continuous record testifying to this custom from 
Alcaeus 7 in the seventh century until long after the Christian 
era. As before, these dedications are made to almost every 
god or goddess, and even to the heroes. A secondary develop- 
ment was to dedicate gold or silver, or gilt models of shields 8 , 
a silver trireme 9 , and such like : the permanent bronze trophy 10 , 
and models of horses or captive women 11 . 

As with prize of war, so with the prizes won in the games 
or musical contests. This custom is recorded for the eighth 
century, if that was Hesiod's date", for the early sixth century 
in the person of Echembrotus 18 , and is exemplified later by the 
choric tripods at Athens 14 , the tripods of the Triopia 15 , the 
stlengis, vase 18 , crown 17 , and what not. What were or may 
have been prizes have been found by excavation at Athens 18 , 
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Delos, Delphi, Dodoua, and Sparta'. In this section too 
models were sometimes made, as of the tripod 1 and the shield*. 



Honorific crowns come into the same category. These 
begin with Lysander*, and grow very common indeed in the 
fourth and succeeding centuries, when it became a matter of 
course to dedicate them . States like individuals dedicate 
crowns of honour". 

All these are what may be called occasional prize; but the 
prize of work, although more regular, is also suitable for dedica- 
tion. It is not absolutely certain that the Greek craftsman 
would dedicate the first specimen of his skill, or a choice piece 
of bis own work, in gratitude for the divine help in his calling; 
but he did dedicate tithes or firstfruits of his profits in some 
form, and the form was often a piece of work made by his own 
hands. Thus we have Lycinus' pot, " the first he ever made 7 "; 
Ecphantus of Melns, with his "fine ornament 1 "; the rival 
potters of Erythrae, with their superfine pots* ; Protogenes and 
his partridge 10 ; aud others from Athens", Aegina",Metapontium", 
Naxos". So the author (from the fourth century at least) 
might dedicate his book", the poet his poem"; and if I have 
rightly interpreted the Corinthian fragment, a learner might 
dedicate his alphabet". 

The workman would also at times dedicate a picture or 
model of his work. One such is the picture of Maudrocles' 
bridge over the Hellespont, which dates from 480"; possibly we 
may add models of the temple of Delos". Hippocrates, with 
grim humour, offered as the result of his labours the model 
of a corpse or skeleton* . 
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The grower or breeder commemorated some special luck by 
models of the prize of his calling. Of this class are the golden 
sheaves of Delphi and Athens, the golden silphium, vine, and 
olives of Delos and Oropus 1 ; and perhaps one or another horse 
or goat, silver duck, or goose, or bronze bullock. The huntsman 
on the same principle dedicates a model of his prey : a hare at 
Samos and Priene 8 , perhaps the deer, bears, or other game 
found in excavations or ancient lists 8 . 

(5) The Tool or Means. An appropriate memorial of a 
successful piece of work is the tool it was done with. This 
class is not so large as the last ; but it is exemplified in legend, 
for example the Chest of Cypselus, and voucht for in literature 
from a very early date. There are a few examples of the arms or 
the clothes worn and used in a battle being dedicated. Earliest 
is the shield of Aristomenes the Messenian, from the seventh 
century 4 ; King Nekos of Egypt and the spear sung by 
Simonide8 B come next; by Alexander's time and a little later 
the examples become more numerous 6 , but there is no reason 
to deny this to be an ancient custom, and it never (except 
perhaps in Alexander's own case 7 ) loses the simplicity and 
dignity of olden days. 

The objects used in the games were dedicated on the same 
principle : the victor's chariot, the weight or quoit, and doubt- 
less did we but know others besides. Bybon's huge stone was 
dedicated as much for his own glory as for the glory of God, 
but there it is still in Olympia, where it has rested for twenty- 
six centuries 8 . From the same early date come an Eleusinian 
leaping-weight 9 and a Corcyrean quoit 10 ; in legend we have the 
quoit of Iphitus 11 . The earliest racing-car dedicated, which is 
on record, is that of Arcesilas (466)". 

As regards other tools, we have from legend the spear of 
Meleager 13 ; otherwise there are very few indications that the 
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practice was ancient. Later, as exemplified in the Anthology, 
the custom seems to have been common enough'. In these later 
days, physician and author followed suit; indeed, physician's 
tools are not unknown as votive offerings in the early fourth 
century'. Even models of tools are found : a golden anvil at 
Deloa'; sickles, pruning-hooks, and winepresses in the time of 
Philostratus*. 

But to show that they were sometimes dedicated with a 
rather different idea, as things worn out, whose work is over, the 
evidence is slightly less scanty. The story of Cimon's bridle 6 , 
taken in conjunction with one or two epigrams of the fifth 
century*, and with the walking-sticks of Xenophon's host 7 , 
implies that the practice was ancient if not common. Later, 
the motive becomes a commonplace 8 . Now also the sick 
man's bandage and the lame man's crutch are dedicated'. 
Here too we have the parallel of toys, trinkets, and other 
such things dedicated at puberty, when the owners put away 
childish things". Both arms" and tools (e.g. loom-weights 
inscribed") have been found on sacred sites; whilst female 
ornaments and trinkets, brooches and pins, combs and mirrors, 
have turned up in Argos, Athens, Delos. Delphi, Dodona, 
Elatea, Tegea, Thebes, and almost in every temple which has 
been excavated 1 ". Why these were dedicated, however, we 
cannot tell for certain ; we have choice of more than one 
explanation. Further examples of the principle we are dealing 
with were Pheidon's currency -bars" and possibly the old Attic 
alphabet". 

One step further, and we come to clothes or trinkets worn 
in time of peril. These are dedicated as things done with, but 
also as memorials of the peril happily by God's grace escaped. 
We hear little of this in early days : hardly anything in the 
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fifth century, except captives' chains or chains intended for use 
on the victors 1 . After childbirth however something of the 
kind used to be done*. In the fourth century, shoes are found 
in the Asclepieum*; in the Anthology, men saved from ship- 
wreck dedicate their clothes 4 . 

As memorials of the act of worship, the clothes or orna- 
ments 8 worn by the worshippers were sometimes dedicated; 
perhaps, though there is no direct evidence here, the vessels 
used in the rite. This might explain the hosts of small 
cups, all of a shape, found on certain sacred sites 6 . Examples 
of the first group are the stlengides or head-ornaments in 
Delphi 7 , Delos 8 , Athens 9 , and elsewhere, and the clothes of 
mystae 10 . 

The offering of the hair must not be omitted, though it is 
difficult to find the right place for it. It is a custom of the 
highest antiquity, and originally (to judge from analogy) 
implied that the worshipper placed himself in the power of the 
god ; but in the classical age it was traditional and its meaning 
had long been forgotten. The hair is the '51^6™^ of the 
worshipper, and as such it was offered at Delphi to Apollo 11 . It 
is offered to rivers and heroes; the right is absorbed by the 
great gods, and it is then claimed later by many of them, 
especially Hera and Zeus 12 . The long youthful hair, or the first 
down on the chin, is offered at puberty, or at marriage ; it is 
also cut in mourning 18 . As a vow in time of peril and a dedica- 
tion for safety the rite is known from Homer to Lucian and 
St Paul 14 . Sometimes the cutting of the youthful lock is kept 
in the god's mind by a carving or an inscription 15 . 

Lastly, certain kinds of dedications are Allegorical. Such 
are those which personify the power of the god under the title 
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of Victory; which independently is a thank-offering for war 
alone 1 , hut plays a part also in agonistic reliefs*. Of the same 
kind are the personified statues of Good Luck and the Good 
Spirit 5 , or of Vengeance*; and such figures as Praxidica'. 
Damia and Auxeaia", Hygieia 7 . On the reliefs we also find 
personifications of Telete or Initiation, of the Dithyramb*, and 
of Good Order': these last are nol found independently, either 
as offerings or as deities to receive offerings. As a whole, this 
class is rare, but ancient. Enyalios, Eileithyia. and Lecho are 
probably personified epithets'"; Praxidica belongs to the legen- 
dary age; Damia and Auxesia are ancient, and had a larger 
place in cult than appears on the face of it ; Victory is a votive 
offering as early as Archennus, and is not uncommon in the 
best age. 

The Epidaurian silver pig" is also allegorical, translating a 
metaphor into concrete form. The allegory is more elaborate 
in the group of Athena perched upon a palm tree, which was 
dedicated after the Eurymedon"; and in the group of Alcibiades 
on Nemea's lap, dedicated for a Nemean victory". A punning 
dedication by Comaras 1 *, who offered the model of a strawberry, 
completes our list". Allegorical figures and personifications are 
not unknown in the great age of Greek art"; but in the fourth 
century they become common, not only on decree reliefs, but 
elsewhere 17 . 

It will be noticed that the portrait of the worshipper does 
not appear at all in the above classification. It is true that 
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athlete statues of Olympia were generally not dedications, but 
set up as an honour 1 ; these had accustomed men to the sight of 
human figures in the divine presence, aud the thought had 
become familiar that honour might be done to a man by 
placing him there. This new idea was turned to account, and 
the statues of the famous dead were placed in temple precincts : 
as Pericles and Anacreon on the Acropolis of Athens', Anaxi- 
menes' and Aristotle* at Olympia, Gorgias at Olympia' and 
Delphi". Now too the statues of living men were added. Conon 
and his son Tiinotheus were placed on the Acropolis in their life- 
time 7 , but without the dedicatory formula. The dedication of 
men like Epameinondas and Philopoemen was natural; and 
Alexander the Great made the honour cheap. So by the end 
of the fourth century we have honorific statues dedicated with 
all formality for trivial reasons. More, the licence becomes 
impiety in the golden image of Phryne; and Cottina of Sparta 
had the effrontery to dedicate her own image to Athena". 
Long before the Delphic oracle had not refused the offering 
of Rhodopis; but now so low had the gods sunk, that they 
could accept the image of a common strumpet, the trophy of 
Grecian intemperance. 

We have seen that the ideas of the dedicator, until Greek 
religion began to lose its sincerity, were simple ; but as many 
have used symbolism largely as a principle of interpretation, it 
is necessary to examine the question. It has been asserted, for 
instance, that the attributes of a deity were regarded in some 
sort as representing him, and that they were dedicated to him 
for that reason; that Artemis, say, was specially pleased by the 
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offering of a deer, Athena by an owl, Zeus by an axe 1 . Let us 
see whether there are grounds for this statement. 

The objects associated with the gods are of two kinds: 
living creatures and inanimate things. Of the first kind are 
Athena's owl and serpent, Poseidon's dolphin, Hera's peacock, 
Aphrodites dove or swau, the fawn of Artemis, the sacred crows 
of Apollo 2 , the eagle of Zeus, the horses of the Dioscuri, the 
snake of Asclepius. Of the second kind are Athena's aegis, 
gorgon-mask, lance, helmet, and shield ; Poseidon's trident ; 
the bow of Artemis; the thunderbolt of Zeus; the caduceus 
and hat of Hermes ; spear or sword, cloke, and conical cap of 
the Dioscuri ; Heracles' club and lionskin ; Apollo's harp or the 
tripod ; the fawnskin and thyrsus of Dionysus. 

To prove the symbolic use of these things it would be 
sufficient to show that the things in question were treated in 
the same way as their owners, that is worshipt ; to prove their 
symbolic dedication, in default of direct statement, it must be 
shown that certain articles, characteristic of a deity, were 
dedicated to that deity and to no other. Even then the motive 
would not be certain, but the hypothesis might nevertheless 
pass for the nonce. 

The first point is easily disposed of. There is no worship of 
the owl, the dove, the eagle, the peacock, or the fawn. The 
serpent comes nearer to being a symbol of Asclepius: it is 
credited with a share of his power, helps in his cures, and is 
fed by the worshippers with sacrificial cakes'. It is on some 
occasions regarded as a kind of embodiment of the god himself 4 ; 
and on the reliefs takes its place almost as one of the family. 
But the snake is also associated with Athena, and it is never 
treated as an embodiment of that goddess ; it is also associated 
with the heroes, Dioscuri and others. Since then the snake is 
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not confined to Asclepius, nor even to the heroes, its figure 
must be a very imperfect symbol ; for no one seeing it alone 
would understand what it was meant to symbolize. There are 
it is true reliefs which show the serpent alone, without a divine 
figure, and there is even a dedication to the serpent 1 ; but these 
may all be disregarded, for they fall after the great dividing 
line of the fourth century. Nor can I admit that the owl as a 
coin type is a symbol in the proper sense. Rather it ia a 
shorthand mark, so to say, for Athens, which was noted for its 
abundance of owls, and it doubtless had for the ancients the 
BRUM meaning as the Russian Bear in a cartoon of Punch, or 
the beaver and the kangaroo on a postage stamp. It is in fact 
a pictorial representation of Athens, not of Athena, and need 
have no more religious significance than the rose on a coin of 
Rhodes. Athena with the owl is recognisable for Athena with 
Athens in her hand, as Athena with the raven or crow is Athena 
ruling Corone*. The Bull Dionysus, the Wolf Apollo, and such 
like cannot be brought in evidence ; for these are not attendant 
animals at all, whatever their meaning may be. No one has 
ever yet heard of an Owl Athena, an Eagle Zeus, or a Peacock 
Hera. The attendant animals are therefore not treated as 
equivalent to their deities, and are therefore not proved to 
be symbols of them. 

Nor is there any evidence, before the fourth century, of any 
tendency to treat the inanimate attributes of a deity as his 
equivalent Again I must draw a distinction. There are traces 
of fetishism, that I freely admit. The sceptre of Hephaestus 
was worship! in Lebadea; but for its own sake, not as the 
symbol of any god. A legend tells how Aeneas set up a spear 
in the market-place, and bade the people worship it; but he 
did not call it a symbol of Athena, of Aphrodite, of the Dioscuri. 
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(Pans, it. 31. 6), which was no doubt to be an enemy to the owl, Arist. Hint. 

a plastic pun like the rose. What did An. xi. 608 a 8, Pint, do inv. et od. 

she carry in Ithaca? Aelian mentions 537a, Neil on Knight* of Aristoph. 

{Hut. An. v. 8) that ravens were not 1051. For figures of raveDB or orows. 

allowed on the Athenian Acropolis, see below p. 883. 
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I do not know whether any one will summon to court the mad 
tyrant of Pherae, who worshipt his own murderous spear 1 ; or 
the Scythian Sauromatae, who worshipt a dirk 1 , or the Arcadian 
chieftain in Aeschylus, who swore by a spear-head*. The stone of 
Cronus was regularly oiled and worshipt 4 ; but not as a symbol 
of Zeus. Stones, which may have been meteoric, were deified 
at Thespiae and Ephesus . To the thunderbolt were paid divine 
honours in Seleucia, and in the Hellenistic age 6 ; it may be in 
Arcadia 7 and Olympia 8 at an earlier date. But fetish worship is 
quite a different thing from symbolism. The stones are feared 
for their supposed power, and were probably worshipt before 
iconic deities were known: they are not the distinguishing 
mark of a deity, abstracted from his whole figure and worshipt 
in his place. The only possible exception is the case mentioned 
by Arrian ; even that is not certain, and in any case the date 
puts it out of court. For the other attributes as symbols there 
is not a particle of evidence. There is not a sign that the 
aegis, spear, or shield was worshipt or even held in special 
honour as representing Athena; there is no worship of the 
tripod or the lyre, of the thyrsus and fawnskin, of the trident, 
of the heralds staff, of Hermes' topboots and wideawake hat. 

When we examine these attributes, they are seen to be all 
(with three exceptions) things of every day : club, bow, and 
spear, or battleaxe, helmet and shield ; travelling boots, hats 
conical or flat ; fawnskin or lionskin ; sheaves of corn, a bunch 
of grapes; torches, hunting-spear or harpoon. They are in fact 
simply the properties of a character costume. If the god is to 
be represented before the eye as a protector, he will naturally 



1 Page 113. 

2 Herod, iv. 62 dKiydxrjt aid^ptos... 
i<rrl tov "Aprjos to aydkfia. Clem. Alex. 
A dm. ad Gent. 43 a ZkvSSv 5t ol 2<xi>- 
po/xdrat, ws <pnr\aw '1k4<tio* iv rip ircpl 
fiwrrtjpLwv, &Ktv&tcr)v atfiovciv. 

3 Aesch. Sept. 516 6fu>v<ri d' alxM-W 
rjp *x ci » /m\Kw $€ou vipetv T€Toi6u>t. 

* Page 318. 

6 Paus. ix. 27. 1. 

• Appian, Bell. Syr, 58. 



7 Collitz i. 1197. 

8 Paus. v. 14. 9. It may be merely 
that the noun is put in apposition 
like Athena Hygieia, and that the 
phrase meant the same as Zeus B ronton 
(BCH xx. 117) or Zeus Brontesios. 
How loosely such appositions conld be 
used is seen from the Torch Dionysus 
at Pellene (Paus. vii. 27. 3), for whom 
a torchlight vigil was held. So Aphro- 
dite Symmachia, Paus. viii. 9. 6. 
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be armed ; but the arms do not distinguish between Athena 
and Aphrodite 1 , Or again, in a place where the warrior rides, 
he may be mounted on horseback ; but horse and spear do not 
distinguish the Dioscuri from Poseidon 1 . If he is to be regarded 
as a traveller, he wears hat and boots; but they do not 
distinguish the Dioscuri from Hermes*. Poseidon holds a 
trident because the trident was used in fishing, or in war, or 
both*. Hermes bears the herald's staff because he is herald of 
the gods ; but Iris on the same duty carries it too'. Examples 
of the staff exist which once belonged to human heralds"; and 
it bears a striking resemblance to the shepherd's crook'. And 
as the attributes do not distinguish one deity from another, so 
they are not essential nor constant. If the conception is that 
of a deity, male or female, and nothing more particular, the 
deity will naturally be arrayed as a human being would be. 
So the simple woman's dress does not distinguish between 
Athena, Artemis, and Demeter. The figures found on the 
Acropolis of Athens, which I have given reason to take for 
Athena, represent now a beautiful maiden in gala dress", now 
the matronly figure seated upon a throne, indistinguishable 
from Demeter or Hecate ; or again, many possible variations 
of garb, the maiden simply draped holding a spear or a shield 
and approximating to the belligerent type in panoply with 
spear at thrust". The seated Demeter of Eleusis might be 
Athena; and at Tegea the explorers hesitate which name to 



1 Armed ApuroditeatCorinth. Paus. 
ii. 5. I ; at Cythera, iii. 23. I ; Sparta, 
Pint. dt/orl. Rom. 317F. 

* Pain. i. 2. 4; cp. vi. 36. S. 

■ The shape of the hat worn by the 
Dioscuri varies ; but it depends on 

|.ic:u cil-tcim. 

* Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1S67 p. 
S9, i-.- p. 65. It is home by Taras, 
Bellernphoii, Am phi trite. Pan and A- 
pollo, in Asia Minor by logos and 
Zeus Labrandeus, who has both axe 
and trident. For trident an fish-spear, 
tee Anthol. Pal. vi, 80, 88; Eudoeia 
{Teuuner) p. (71. I have seen it so 
used uiyiwlf in Greek waters. 



' Gas. Arch. i. pi. 13, r.-f. vase; 
.Von. Intd. vi. pi. 58; etc. 

" Cat. Br. Mm. Brontet, 819. 

' See the Crook of Taltliybiua, 
Wittier Vorl/gtbMtter, Series (J. vt. viii. 
8. The snakes are a later develop- 
ment, like the wings on his boots; the 
ataff has a very simple origin. The 
mystical interpretation must not be 
suggested for early days, an Frazerdoes 
tPflWMtfM ill. 649). 

" It should be noted that the 
simple drapery appears on some reliefs, 
and is very frequent with the helmet 
and spear only. 

' Alt**! 1406*. 
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use 1 . At Erythne, Athena holds a distaff in either hand*, 
the embodiment no doubt of good housewifery. Apollo holds 
now a lyre now a bow, or again he is stark naked and 
unarmed'. Artemis appears in the same temple now with 
torches, now with bow and arrow*. Zeus himself, if I am not 
mistaken, appears at Olympia drest as a man of reverend 
and benevolent aspect, without thunderbolt'. The truth is, 
that the meaning of these figures is conveyed by the whole, 
not laid on in the shape of external attributes*. Coupled 
with the whole figure, the attributes have meaning; alone they 
have none. There are only three which were not common 
articles of use : thyrsus, aegis, and thunderbolt. The thyrsus 
was however used by human beings on special occasions, aDd 
we may suppose the god to carry it because hie worshippers 
did, not vice versd. The aegis, again, was in all probability a 
goatskin once used as a cape by the people who worshipt 
Athena'; but its origin forgotten it became a traditional 
ornament. Remains the thunderbolt, which as represented in 
art is perhaps an attempt to reproduce the aspect of forked 
lightning; but its origin does not matter for my purpose, as 
I shall be able to show that it does not help the symbolists, 

ThiB view of the divine attributes applies ex kypotliesi down 
to the fourth century; after which a great change takes place. 
Now the religious conception of the gods decays, and what may 



1 Ait xv. 170ff. 

* Pans. «i. 5. <j. 

* Pans. ii. 30. 1. 

* Paus. ix. 19. 6. Compare Anlh. 
App. Plan. ivi. 863 'Abt<»u. iroC an 
Tttja, rapouxtfii it (tefrfrpij; roD Si 
AvxaJTTttiiir ^pooo^Ii &pfiu\ISur, rip-nj 
St xfiwan TtnyiUrt, $Si rpot a>pijv 
tyriqr $olri£ rir\ot ikureintrot; ■("■a 
ptr ed typi* drXifonai* ^i Si 0vi)Mr 
([«' aOV«t, Ipuir Surety 



nOL, 



i. 40. 



* As has been well said of allegorical 
figures in good art by P. Gardner, JHS 
ix. 57. To give meaning to the attri- 
bute alone U as crude a tb ought, as 



to suppose that a poet can personify 
anything by giving it a capital letter; 
or that a soldier would sal u to his 
colonel's dress tunic. 

7 Herod, iv. 189 H|« Si Spa ^o-flijTa 
™1 toi nfyiioi tuiv &i*\pATwr riji 'Aftj- 
vtdirt ix rwr Aifkmtwr twadjvo.rTO ol 
"EWijftr* T\fy 7djj ?j Sri a-myrlnj i] 
iaBip T&r A.ifivo-0-iuy tori, mi ol iliaarm 
ol £k tQw aiytSofv atrryai tti>* oilrdi tiji, 
dXAo IpAmyof to « &\\* rrim tara 
rwuro (o-™\Ta....aiyoI yip F<p.£d\Xor- 
ra( ^iXdt rrpl rijv ^ir^ra al JJ PW M , 
The goatskin is used as a war-coat in 
Borneo: Hnddon, Hcad-lluntert, 352. 
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be called idolatry takes its place. The first trace of an abstrac- 
tion of divine attributes which I have met with is in the 
Pomp of Ptolemy described by Athenaens 1 . Here amidst a 
magnificent spectacle of gods, heroes, and personifications, are 
a gilded caduceus of forty-five cubits in length, and a gilded 
thunderbolt of forty cubits. And Artemidorus, the man who 
built bo many altars in Thera*, when Ptolemy Euergetes was 
King of Egypt, engraved on a rock the figure of an eagle with 
a dedication to Zeus, and the figure of a dolphin dedicated to 
Poseidon'. The same tendency is shown in a series of catalogue- 
marks used by the Epidaurian priests to distinguish the property 
of the various deities which were in their place*. A number 
of these appear to be arbitrary, or at least they have been 
conventionalized out of recognition; but many are easily 
distinguishable as attributes which had by that date become 
traditional. Athena is denoted by spear and shield in outline; 
Artemis by an arrow drawn to the head in a bow ; Poseidon by 
the trident ; Hygieia by the snake 6 . These of course are mere 
shorthand marks and bear no religious significance; but they 
illustrate the tendency of the day. At the same time, fanciful 
interpretations began to be given for the association of this or 
that with a deity', of which the most striking example is 
Plutarch's debate on the significance of the Delphic E. 



irt- 



1 Athenaeus v. 202 o mpOmu 
Xpwor wiix«" TttrvapdnotTa rim, mi 
Kipawht 4tIxp""» ")X<* r Tta<rapiianTn. 

' Above, p. 272. 

1 F. Hiller von Gaertringen,'Ajj7-»jtl- 
iuipat, in the local paper larrapii/tj, 
Aug. 2, IBM. Ail 'QXvurty. 'Arrbr 
i'f'iTiTij Aio! tyyi\nr 'Aprt/dtLipol *Ur 
tj riXti, tVtt koI dfafsVotrt dtdioi*. 
Hoo-nlurt IltXt^iv Wirpa Ir d«a/utrjj 
St\$!n Biouut Irn'it, tSrovy arBpthroti 
nr»/ugpJror 'kpripiSaipo!. 

* AMuiiv. 386 9., IP/ i. p. 186 fl. 

* Others are: three dote for the sona 
of Asclepius, scales for Justice, a twig 
for Zeus, hammer and tonga for 
Hephaestus, eistruui for Isia, whip for 
Poseidon Hipping, horn of plenty for 



Fortune. 

" Athenaeus vii. 325 a ig S' 'E.drg 
aroSiSarai ij TplyKy Sta TJJ* rijt Svoixaatas 
rpiaSim yip nil TptyXyrw 






»* 



riXXurt pir ntBapw, 'V-pptf Si 
p&ann, Aioviatp Si ttrrSr, nai 'Atppo&lr-jj 
$a\af>ioa...Ka?& avr/p.$tHTtr roi" 'paWuv. 
cat rijr rip-rat taXovpJriir Xloaiitiifl 
rVM olKitavai, etc. Even Nestor's 
prize ut the funeral games, a *id\ij, is 
said to be given in iid rqr <pi\oro«(ar : 
Ath, i. 133 n. So Pansaniaa (vii. 23. 
6) explains the torches of Eileithyia 
aa either symbolising the fiery pangs 
of childbirth, or the ushering of the 
child into the light of dmj. 
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If this reasoning be sound, it follows that the Greeks would 
not consecrate an attribute, or an attendant animal, as an 
equivalent for the deity himself; nor was there any reason 
why they should expect the deity to be specially pleased with 
such a gift. Let us see whether the facts fit in with this view. 
If I can show (1) that some attributes supposed to be specially 
agreeable to a deity are not consecrated to that deity at all, in 
kind or in model; (2) that some of those which are so con- 
secrated, are given to other deities as well ; (3) that where the 
reason is recorded, it is not that the thing was the deity's 
attribute or attendant animal : I shall be justified in denying 
the principle and in leaving the burden of proof with those who 
uphold it. If I find this rule violated after the fourth century, 
I shall regard this as further evidence that the change of idea 
which I see in the fourth century did take place. And first as 
to the animals. 

(1) Before the fourth century there is no recorded dedica- 
tion of an owl to Athena 1 , an eagle or a dove to Zeus, a cuckoo 
or peacock to Hera, a dolphin to Poseidon, or of a snake to 
Asclepius or the heroes. But on the other hypothesis we 
should expect to find whole series of these objects in the 
shrines. 

(2) The stag or fawn was sacrificed to Artemis Laphria at 
certain seasons, and models of wild game are dedicated to her 
at Lusi. But the stag or fawn, the hare, bear, or lion are 
dedicated in model also to Zeus, to Cabirus, and to Menelaus 
and Helen, whose attendant animals they are not. Now on the 
other hypothesis we should expect not a few, but whole series 
of such dedications at the chief shrines of Artemis ; yet there 
are none, I believe, either in Delos or in Corcyra. I have given 
reason to think that these models are hunters' offerings, or that 
after a certain date they may be toys. If they were hunters' 
offerings or toys when dedicated to Zeus and Cabirus, they may 
fairly be regarded as the same when dedicated to Artemis. 
These animals must also be taken in conjunction with the 
bull, the ram, the goat, the sheep, and the horse, which are 

1 For the bronze owls of the Aero- the Inventories, 883 2 . 
polis see below, p. 383 ; for the owls of 
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also widely distributed ; and if simple ideas can be suggested, 
that they were a memorial of an act or process, or models of 
prey or gain, to cover all, they are more likely to be true than 
a subtile philosophising reason for which no evidence can be 
produced. 

(3) I find iu the Anthology a bronze cock dedicated to the 
Tyndaridae, but for victory 1 ; and a lion dedicated to Cybele, 
but because the beating of the priest's tympanum saved him 
from a lion*. Two gold eagles were dedicated at Delphi, and 
the reason given is not that they were symbols of Zeus, but that 
they might be memorials of the legendary meeting of two eagles 
at the centre spot of the earth 3 . All these, moreover, fall after 
the fourth century ; and in the same period there is an owl 
dedicated by Phaedus on the Athenian Acropolis 1 , and a peacock 
dedicated by Hadrian to Argive Hera, "because the bird is 
held to be sacred to Hera*." The dedication of the owl, so tar 
from appearing a natural thing, seemed ludicrous, and the 
familiar proverb was applied to it with a difference, as though 
the man had sent coals to Newcastle. Thus we are not at 
liberty to interpret the ancient bronze owls found on the 
Acropolis as independent dedications, but as parts of Btatuettes 
or other objects'. The eagles and doves found in Olympia and 
Dodona were also not independently dedicated 7 . There were 
terra-cotta images of snakes found in the sanctuary of the 



' Anth. Pal.vi. 149. 

' Anth. Pal. vi. 21ft— 9. 

' Schol. Eur. Or. 331 d»fl«urflai Si 
Xpwoii atrais ipam rw» twdtmpirwr 
dirur ito^iil/ijia. Similar memorials 
of a myth may be the goat suckling 
Apollo's children in Crete (Paua. x. l(i. 
5); these were the founders of the 
state. And Procne and Uya at 
Athens (i. 34. 3). 

* Corp. Parotm. Gt. i. p. 391 7 Xoti{ 
<• t4\«' irb *q«oi. dftrtflri y\ai( in 
£*f»rAXei. I will not assume that the 
tetradrachm is meant, Heayoh. «. v, 
•yXai'.f A rude stone owl is in the 
Acropolis Museum, No. 1347. and one 
or two others were found; but there ia 



no clue to their origin. They may 
have been part of a group. See note 
8. The tortoise called votive In the 
Cut. Cijpr. Mw. 3377, was found in a 

* Paus. ii. 17. 6. It will be remem- 
bered that Hera at Argos had a cuckoo, 
not a peacock, which was Jut bird in 
Samoa (Athen. liv. 655b). 

* Bidder. Cat. 533 II. Like the 
swan (530), the eagles |538— 40). No. 
534 however ie doubtful. There are 
also crows in this place (541— 3) and 
snakes (544 If.). 

7 Bronxin von 01. Jtiii. 310, 311 etc.; 
cp. vii. 45, ii. 5<i. Carapanos, Mm, 
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Mistress in Arcadia; but their date is unknown, and their 
object is unknown 1 . There were gold or silver snakes 
dedicated to Asclepius in Athens, but not before the fourth 
century: these were probably bangles, which went by the 
name of snake. A bronze peacock was found in the Heraeum ; 
this too may have been part of another object, or if not, 
why should it not be a toy or ornament equally with the 
porcelain monkey and the porcelain cat 3 ? A few doves, 
one pair billing together, were found by the shrine of 
Aphrodite at Daphni* and in Cyprus: if they were votive 
offerings, what was their date? and were they dedicated 
perhaps as a model of sacrifice, or as an allegory of human love? 
Crows are found in the shrine of Athena at Athens ; but we 
hear nothing of their being sacred to her there or elsewhere. 
Aphrodite stands in Elis with her foot on a tortoise, " a hint to 
wives/ 1 says Plutarch, " that they should stay at home and hold 
their tongues 4 "; but more prosaic souls will remember that 
the tortoise was a common form of footstool 6 . Lais was killed, 
it is said, by jealous Thessalian women, who beat her to death 
with "wooden tortoises " in the temple of Aphrodite 6 . I do not 
know how it is to be proved that these were models dedicated 
to the goddess for mystical reasons, and not rather footstools 
caught up or brought from home as a ready weapon. 

The facts may be summed up thus. There is no series of 
attendant animals dedicated to a deity on which an argument 
can be based. A few sporadic examples of these animals are 
found ; but such animals dedicated to one deity generally are 
dedicated to one or more others. Those which can be shown to 
imply the idea that a deity preferred his attendant animal as a 



1 Frazer, Pausanias iv. 370: the 
date of the temple is later than the 
fourth century. 

2 Frazer, Pnmanias iii. 177 — 8. 

3 Frazer, Pmuanias ii. 497. § 

4 Paus. vi. 25. 1 leaves the curious 
to gueHH the meaning of the tortoise 
and the goat. Plut. Pr. Con. 142 d 
f A(f>po5LT7}y <Pu5Las iirol-qcre x € ^ p V v Ta ' 
Tovaav, oUovplat avfifioKov rats ywai£l 



teal atufTifi. Representatives of this 
type are known in art: Boscher i. 
412; Bernouilli, Aphrodite, 150*, 323 
(quoted by Frazer on Paus. I. c). 

* Athen. 581) b, Hesych., Suid. 

« Schol. Arist. Plut. 179 kclI <paci* 
8n fyXoTinrovaat al GcrraXal yvpaixes 

rowrat iv t<£ Upy rrjs ' A<ppodirrjs. 
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votive offering, are all too late to be brought in evidence 1 ; 
those of which this cannot be shown are better explained on 
other and simpler principles. The doubtful ones cannot be 
proved to have been dedicated independently, and most of them 
are clearly parts of something else. Some few, apparently old 
and genuine, remain unexplained, such as the crows and the owl 
of Athens which stand on independent bases". I will grant these 
to the Bymbolists ; to build up a reversed Chinese pagoda, on 
a point supported by three crows and one obscure bird of night. 
Next, the inanimate attributes. 

(1) The only divine attribute which is really distinctive is 
the thunderbolt, and this would make a pretty object for 
dedication; in fact objects of the same shape as the bolt of 
Zeus are now made and used as charms in India under the 
name of Indra's thunderbolts*. But the thunderbolt is never 
dedicated to Zeus or anybody else, neither has one been found 
in any of his shrines except in the hand of a figure. The 
symbolic argument fads utterly, then, just where it should be 
strongest, and gives presumptive evidence against the symbolic 
theory elsewhere. 

(2) Arms and armour are the attributes of Aphrodite, 
Athena, Apollo, Artemis, the Dioscuri. They are constantly 
dedicated, and not to these deities only* but to Zeus who does not 
wear them. The distinctive mark of Athena, the aegis, is not 
dedicated to any ; nor are the hats of Hermes and the Dioscuri. 
Clothes and shoes are dedicated, not to these deities, but to 
Artemis and Asclepius, to Athena, Apollo, and Poseidon'. Corn, 
or its model, is dedicated uot ouly to Demeter but to Apollo, 
Athena, Artemis" ; grapes not to Dionysus only, but to Athena, 
Apollo, and Amphiaraus 7 , to Pan and Cabirus 8 . Skins of beasts 

1 Tortoises on Mt Partheniuii were 
sacred to Pan, and were not allowed 
to be slain (Fans. viii. 64. T), but we 
bear nothing of tbe votive dedication 
of tortoises to him by worshippers. 

■ Bidder Cat. 611—3, 534. The owla 
of the Athenian Inventory (see p. 391) 
are not earlier than the fonri.li century. 
It should beobserved that a symbolic ex- 
planation which suits either owl or crow 



here will exclude the other. Owln were 
welcomed in this spot, crows or ravens 

* I have several in my possession. 

* If there is an exception, they are 
accidental. I do not remember a dedi- 
cation of spoil to tbe Dioscuri. 

* Pages 249", 276. 

Pages 6G, 53. r Pages 52. 66. 

B Chap, ii.; page (56. 
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are offered to Artemis, Pan, and the Nymphs 1 as well as to 
Heracles and Dionysus. Torches are offered not to Hecate but 
to Athena 3 . No lyre is dedicated to Apollo, who bears it, but it 
is dedicated to Athena, who does not*. Tridents are offered 
to Poseidon, the thyrsus to Dionysus and to no one else : but 
why ? This brings us to the third point 

(3) The reasons given for dedication are never symbolic 4 . 
The arms and armour are spoils of war or weapons used in war ; 
clothes and shoes are firstfruits of work, thank-offerings for 
healing, or meant to dress the god's image. Corn and grapes 
are the firstfruit or tithe. Skins of beasts are the hunters 
firstfruit, the fawnskin and thyrsus* are the ceremonial dress 
dedication in memory of the orgy. Torches are a prize or a 
used tool, tridents the fisherman's spears which have been used, 
or are now past use. The lyre is a gift from Lesbos, where 
such things were made 6 . 

In and after the fourth century, I still find no thunderbolts 
and no caduceus ; but Antiochus, it is said, " dedicated " a gold 
aegis with a gorgoneum upon it, above the theatre in Athens 7 ; 
as little a true dedication as an honorific statue set up in the 
agora. 

I think I have proved that there is no case for the dedica- 
tion of attributes or attendant animals to a deity for the reason 
that they were his attributes or attendant animals. What 
originally suggested the mistaken idea was a difference in feeling 
which has grown up between then and now, and especially the 
reverence of Christendom for the Cross. It follows that the 
object dedicated, such as a wolf, cock, or torch, cannot be made 
a criterion for deciding to what deity it was offered 8 . 

Two articles need further consideration, because a symbolic or 

1 Pages 44, 50, 51. ception ; but it is later than the fourth 

3 Page 177 l3 ;*ee also Indices *.r. dots. century. • Anth. PaL vi. 172. 
* Cakes in lyre form, or stampt with ' See Index i., and cp. p. 269 s . 

a lyre, are mentioned by Steph. Byz.j.r. 7 Pans. v. 12. i. The aegis in the 

Ildrapa, as offered to Apollo in Lyciau Athenian Inventory is probably, like 

Patara; but we know neither their the Gorgon-mask, a shield-deTioe (see 

date nor anything more about them. p. 394); but in any case both are not 

There is no parallel dedication of the earlier than the fourth century, 

real lyre, as in the case of animal cakes. 8 As is done in AJA rii. 406 ff. by 

4 Anth. Pal. vi. 15S is a possible ex- R. B. Richardson. 
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hieratic meaning has been attached to both: the tripod, which 
is supposed to have special reference to Apollo ; and the double- 
headed axe, which has been similarly associated with Zeus'. 

In Homeric days tripods and kettles formed no small part 
of human wealth ; they were given as prizes and gifts, and they 
are spoken of in numbers just as one might speak of so many 
ounces of gold'. They were dedicated in hosts at the great 
shrines, where they were one of the most notable sights*. At 
Dudona the old ones appear to have been so many, that piled 
in heaps they formed a wall*. Quantities of fragments have been 
found at the Heraeuni, at Athens, Delos, Delphi, and Dodona. 
It appears, indeed, that like other material wealth, these had a 
certain fixed value, and past current like coins from hand to 
hand. Tripod and kettle are the names of units of currency in 
Crete 8 ; whether these were coins with that device on them or 
not, they can only be explained by supposing that the real 
things had once been such units'. This will account for the 
common use of the tripod as a prize 7 ; originally given for what 
it was worth, it became a thing of tradition. The ancient 
symbolists gave the tripod a mystical meaning, (for example) 
that the three legs symbolized past, present, and future; and 
they associated it with Apollo because of his prophetic truth, 
with Dionysus because there is truth in the wine-cup*. The 



1 See Beisch p. 6; Evans, Mycenean 
Tree and Pillar Cult, JUS xxi. 99 ; 
Hogartb, Ana. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 114, 
Bonne, The Double Axe aud Hie Laby- 
rinth, JHS xii. 268 a. 

' II. viii. 290, ix. 122, 264, iix. 213, 
xiiv. 233; Od. it. 129, xv. 84, 129; 
Hymn Hi. 61 Tplwiai Kara /"oJ.of #if- 
(rami/i Tf \efitfrat; Theopompus ap. 
Alt), vi. 231 y w 'M ri iraXauJp ri 
Itpir ttfoauiuJror ^a\iors awfhfoiairtr, 
oi'v &*6p&atv 6.W& \iffyat caft rpiroflx 
So in Sicily: Pbanitt* ap. Ath. vi. 
232 c. As prizes, see p. 151 above. 
Pindar Pyth. xi. 4 fiaya of Iamenian 
Apollo : xpi-olur It ASiToif Tpir6Bvi/ 

* Horn. Hymn il 265 et f Mww 



oiwr Sii rpiwdivr ipnlaar; iii. 178 
•2ra...frffcr a\it Tpi-rnSa-i xtpi 
r)Sf M/jirru xopflijffCB tal fjivair, 
t' aWaim <r(3npp>, cai * 



* Carapanos, Dodone, 216 (Heuxey); 
Steph. Byz. i. e. Auiiicij. 

■ Aftu. It. ii.195", 222; Roberta, p. " 

1 Ridgeway, Currency, 314 ; A/on. 
Ant. i. 79—85. 

' Above, pp. 151, 159, 166. 

» Diod. xti. 26; Atb. ii. 37 r ri 
►injrjjpioy in bioriaav rpirovi- ml yi.p 
(k tjJtdSm \lyetr ipa/iir rati dXijfleiioi-- 
Tas...5ti 'AwJXXuwoi uir ainiion oid H)» 
H Harriet n\.j('<.ar, imi.™. Si fid 

t> tr ni8v; Schol. Arist. Plutui 9 
Tptxoii XfSfnt i 'AxdXXuw 8id toui rptU 

25 
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moderns, perhaps without going so far, have yet sometimes 
seen a special appropriateness in the gift of a tripod to these 
two gods. But the tripod has no special connexion with either. 
It is dedicated not only to Dionysus as a musical prize; not 
only to Apollo in the shrines of Amyclae 1 , Delphi*, and Delos*, 
Apollo Ismenian 4 and Apollo Ptoan 5 : but to Zeus at Dodona*, 
Olympia 7 , and Ithome 8 , to Hera in Argos , to Athena at 
Athens 10 , to the Graces and Muses 11 , to Heracles at Thebes", in 
the Hierothysium at Messene 1 *, and in the Idaean cave of 
Crete 14 . 

The double-headed axe also appears to have had a fixt 
value in early days, and to have been a unit of currency ; as it 
once was in America, and still is amongst backward races of 
men in Africa 15 . The people of Tenedos send axes to Delphi as 
a thank-offering for what appears to have been a large catch of 
crabs 18 . A Greek butcher in Italy offers an axe as tithe of his 
profits 17 . Silver bowl and axe of price were a gift from Timasion to 
Seuthes 18 . As the tripod, so also the axe forms a coin-device in 
Crete, Tenedos, and Pherae 19 ; and the " silver axe " is a coin in 
Cyprus* . These indications throw light on the store of axes in 
the palace of Odysseus, which were doubtless part of his wealth"; 
and on the axe as a prize in games 23 . But the axe has no 



Katpovs tQv Tpayji&T<av...T& r ovra t& 
T*4<r6fjLeva irpb r ibvra. There is safety 
in numbers. 

1 Paus. iii. 18. 7. 

8 In the Museum at Delphi ; Athen. 
vi. 231, 232. 

» BCH vi. 118. 

* Pind. Pyth. ix. 5; Herod, i. 92, 
v. 59; Paus. ix. 10. 4 (quoted by 
Reiseh). 

6 BCH ix. 478, 480, 524; AM iii. 
86. 

8 Carapanos, Dodone, xxiii. 3. 

7 Bronzen von 01., p. 72. 

8 Bronzen von 01., p. 13, Paus. iv. 
12.9. 

» Dr Waldstein. 

10 Bidder, Cat. Index ; JHS xiii. 
233; CIAiv. 1. 373™. 



11 IGS. i. 1795. 

12 Paus. x. 7. 6. 
18 Paus. iv. 32. 1. 

14 Museum of Candia; Mus. It. ii. 
742. 

15 Ridgeway, Origin of Coin and 
Weight Standards, 317; Early Age, i. 
443. 

18 Plut. Pyth. Or. 12; above, pp. 58*. 
92 7 , JHS xxi. 271. 

17 IGA 543 ; above, p. 92. 

18 Ath. iv. 151 c /cat TipmaUav nyxnrbw 
<f>i&\r}v tc ipyvpav real kotL5* a£lar 84 *a 
fxvuv. Xen. A nab. vii. 3. 18. 

u Head, Hist. Num. 
80 Collitz i. 60 etc. 

21 Od. xxi. 76. 

22 Od. xxiii. 851. 
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special connexion with Zeus: it is found not only at Dodona 1 , 
Olympia', and in Crete 1 , but is dedicated to Apollo in Delphi 
and elsewhere', and to Artemis in Arcadia*. It is also seen in 
the hands of Dionysus", the Amazons 7 , local heroes of Asia 
Minor 8 ; and Apollo in the same region 8 ; on a relief from Meloa 
it is used to slay the Calydonian Boar 1 " ; Ino attempts to kill 
Phrixus with it"; Theseus fights with it". Double axes with 
marks of use on them have been found in a carpenter's shop at 
Anthedon". There is nothing holy about this kind of axe, and 
if Zeus carries one at Labranda", he does so because it is a 
weapon ; he stands for the protector of the city as Athena is 
with her spear and shield. There is 
therefore no recondite or symbolical mean- 
ing in the dedication of axes to Zeus or 
anybody else: iudeed, where the reason 
is stated, they are either a tithe or spoil 
of war". 

But there is another point to discuss. 
Both tripods and axes are made in 
miniature. At Olympia hundreds of tiny 
tripods were found; some carefully cast 
models", others merely cut out of foil, the 
object being indicated in the rudest way": 
many of which would be of no conceivable 
value to god or man. All the axes found in the Dictaean cave 
of Crete are unfit for use, the largest being too thin, and the 
smaller mere simulacra 1 '. The small ones are of different 




Fro. 49. Tripod and 

Cauldron, from Olympia. 

Bromen xxvii. 536, 



1 C&rapiDOB, pi. liv. 

* Briwuen von 01., xxri. G20— 7, 
a Ann. Br. Sek. Atk. vl. 109. 

* Plut. Qunett. Gr. 15, AZ xxxviii. 
38. Cat. Deri. Sc. 881. 

' Jahrethtfte iv. 69. 

* Stephani, Compte Reiulu 1S63, 
128 ft*. 

7 Vase paintings; see last note. 

> AM*. 12. BCH iv. 291. 

■ Cat. Btrl. Sc. 680. 

10 Benndorf, Htroon ran Gjilibatchi, 



18; Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1868, 



a Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1867, 
177. 

u AJA vi. 104 pi. iv. 

" Plut. I. c. 

11 Hut. L c. 

>■ Bromen con 01., pi. nvii. 536 j 
see fig. 19. 

" Bromen von 01., pi. xxvii. 510. 
'« Ann. Bt. Seh. Ath. vi. 108. 
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types: thick and solid, like stone axes 1 ; thin, and sometimes 
markt with dots like dice 9 ; some are quite microscopic*. Many 




Fio. 50. 





Fig. 51. Miniature axes, from Dodona 
(50) and Olympia (51). 

Ridgeway, Early Age, fig. 79 ; Bronzen 
xxvi. 520, 525, 527. 



Fio. 52. Miniature shield, from 
Olympia. 

Bronzen, pi. vii. 40. 



have handles of the same material, which may be perforated 
at the upper end 4 . They are made of copper or bronze 5 ; and 
it is to be noted that similar axes have been found made of 
gold at Mycenae 8 and on Mount Sipylus 7 , made of bronze in 
tombs at Hallstatt 8 and Cyprus , and of bone in a tomb at 
Syracuse 10 . Other bronze specimens have been found in Egypt, 
made on the model of axes of the stone age 11 . Now what can 



1 Bronzen, xxvi. 520 ; see fig. 51. 

2 Bronzen, xxvi. 524 — 5 ; Ann. Br. 
Sch. Ath. vi. 109 ; with dot-marks, 
Bronzen xxvi. 524, 527; Jahreshefte 
iv. 49 fig. 67 two dots, fig. 68 six dots. 
See figs. 50, 51. 

* Bronzen, xxvi. 522 ; Ann. Br. Sch. 
Ath. vi. 109 8 . 

* Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 109* 5 ; 
Jahreshefte iv. 49 fig. 67 (perforated 
handle). Another from Silchester in 
Beading Museum ; others in the British 



Museum; all with perforated handles. 

6 Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 109. 

8 Schliemann, Mycenae, 253 ••. 
Two axes, of different sizes, are 
figured on a gem as hanging together, 
ibid. 354. 

' BCH iii. pi. 4, 5. 

8 Ridgeway, Early Age i. 448. 

9 Cat. Cypr. Muz. 3825. 

10 Notizie degli Scavi, 1895, 127. 

11 In the possession of Prof. Ridge- 
way. 






{Jnum. Anthr. Imt. N.B. ii. pi. II.) 
The side numbers are those of tbc original plates. 
1. Shield from (iuadalcanar, S. Pacific ; used for payments of hij;k value. 
10. Caroline Islands millstone money. 13. African npiide used as currency. 
14. African conventional apenr-head. 15. African real srjear-liuad. lti. Con- 
ventional iron plaque used for a girl's dowry (Africa). IS, 10. Conventional 
spear-heads from the Upper Congo. 




Fro. 61. Fio. 62. 

(Jmnt. Anlhr. ln.t. KM. \i. fl ui.) 
, The side aimilierrt aro those at the origins) plali». 

1,2, 4, 6. Imitation nxea. 3. Imitation spears, used as money (Africa). 
7. 10. Chinese knife-canb. 12. Imitation hoe, used us money (Congo), 
la. Conventionalised frying-pan used fur money (Assam). 23, 20. African 
ring money. 
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the meaning of these things be? There is no evidence for the 

dedication of toys, or indeed for their existence, thus early; 

and the tombs were not the tombs of children, but of 1 

warriora, full-grown men. It has been already 

pointed out, that there ia evidence for the axe 

as a unit of currency ; and where large axes 

still circulate, small ones in bundles of ten, 

each representing a fraction of the axe-unit, 

are used for exchange'. Little axes have also 

been found in Mexico, which are said by the 

Indians to have been used as money'. This 

must explain our axelets ; and the hole in the 

handle will have been meant to string them 

like Chinese cash. Whether the dots had 

any relation to the value there are too few 

examples to decide. Here I may mention, 

that Homer recognises the fractional half-axe". 

But while the large axes could be used, 
the small ones were of no use; they were in 
fact tokens, half-way between the implement and the coin. 
It may be suggested that the small tripods and kettles' of 
Olympia were also tokens, having no value, but representing 
a fraction of the full-size article in exchange. It may be that 
this is true only of the better specimens, those cut out of thin 
foil being simulacra, dedicated because the tripod was a tradi- 
tional form of dedication. That the idea of dedicating simulacra 
was not unknown we see from the story which tells of wooden 
and clay tripods dedicated at Ithome". 

Once the key is found, it may open more than one lock. We 
have already seen that iron bars were dedicated as a tithe', and 
that bars of iron are recorded in the Delian shrine 7 . The late 

1 Ridgeway. Origin, 40(fiRa.); Early "Pago 92. Perhaps the original 



Ridgeway, Early 
Age, fig. 80. 



Age, i. 143. See fig. 58. 

1 Ridgeway, Early Age, i. 443 
80. See fig. 63. 

' It. xriii. 851 #«o iUw wt\ 
Wire 8' ^ii»rt(«*a. 

* Bronten boh 01. 115 pi. xliv. 

' Pans, it. 13. 9. 



n money of Sparta was in tbe nhape 
of manufactured articles. Why ia it 
just here that we find iron 'money'? 
Did the Dorians first introduce iron 
into Greece, or first use it to any extent ? 
7 See Index vi. s.v. (Jon/Six™., 
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excavations at Argos have revealed a vast number of these 
bars ; and it is suggested that large objects of iron the size of a 
mountain gun may have been the largest multiple of the bar 
currency, perhaps the very ones dedicated by Pheidon himself 1 . 
There are also a large number of objects hitherto unexplained, 
which perhaps may be brought under the same category. These 
are the rings of Argos*, Olympia*, and other places, lances and 
arrowheads of thin foil from Delos 4 , the miniature swords or 
knives*, and helmet* of Olympia, the miniature shields of 
Olympia 7 and Crete*, the miniature cuirasses of Praesus in 
Crete*, the miniature wheels of Argos 19 , Dodona 11 , Lusi" and 
Olympia 1 *. 

Now Phanias speaks of bronze knives along with tripods 
and kettles as part of the wealth of Sicilian shrines 14 , just as 
bars are mentioned as part of the wealth of Delphi by Epich annus 1 *. 
Shields in full size, and in miniature as fractions of the same 
shape as the larger, are used in South America for exchange 1 *. 
There is evidence that shields were once so used in Greece 17 . 
Many of the small ones found are indistinguishable from the 
heads of large pins or buttons ; but in view of the facts given 



1 Dr Waldstein ; above, p. 74. 

* Bronze*, 1614 ff. f 1695 ff. 

* Bronzen von 01., 454 ff. (immense 
quantities* in the Pelopeum). 

4 AZ xl. 333; useless for practical 
purposes. 

5 Bronzen von 01., xxvi. 530 ff. 
Some of the Cretan knives may be 
simulacra: Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 110. 
The little knives however may have 
been used as the hillmen in India do 
now ; beside their curved khukree they 
have a little knife about 4 inches long 
in a sheath of its own within the 
larger sheath. So the Celts also: 
Poseidonius ap. Ath. iv. 152a lAr & 

wapartfiPovTci, 6 roh icoXeot* i* 161q 

Ofay Tap&K€lTCLl. 

6 Bronzen von 01., no. 1041. 

7 Bronzen von 01., no. 1002—5. See 
fig. 52, p. 388. 



• Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. vi. 109. 

• A J A x.s. v. 383, 384, fig. 13. 

10 IGA 43 a, IPI i. 566 ; also one in 
the Heraeum, Bronzes 2254. 

11 Carapanos, Dodone, pi. xxvi. 1 
'(fyeMuir 'Aippodlrat dWftyjcc, hardly in- 
telligible unless given for its value real 
or traditional. 

» Jahreshefte iv. 51 7 «. 
M Bronzen von Ol., p. 68: some oat 
out of thin foil 498 ff., some cast 503 ff. 

14 Phanias ap. Ath. v. 232 c hrropd 
4>arfaf iv t<} repl tQp iw ZireX^i Tvp&w- 
puw, u>* xaX/rwr 5rrww r&r raXauap 
&ra$rifxdT<av teal Tpir6Swp «xi \e(Mfr<*r 
kclI iTxetpc&far. 

15 Ap. Ath. viii. 362 c XtpTjres *dX- 
*eoi, KpaTTjpct, ddeXol. 

16 Prof. Ridgeway has a specimen 
of a miniature shield. See also fig. 56. 

17 Ridgeway, Origin, 331, 334. 
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above we need not fear to call them shields. Any article under 
the aun, used in exchange, might be modelled as a token; as we 
see from the researches of Ridge way and Temple. I may here 
call attention to the ancient coinage of China, which imitates in 
metal a ring or a knife', a bale of cloth, a spade or hoe, or a 
wheel*. So also we find shields in the South Pacific and in North 
America used as currency 1 ; and models of axes', spear-heads', 
hoes*, millstones 7 , even a conventionalised frying-pan 9 , are found 
in different parts of Africa, Asia, or America. If this explana- 
tion be right, the wheels of Oiyinpia may have nothing to do 
with chariots or chariot-races; and perhaps even the chariots 
themselves may often be simulacra given instead of the real 
thing. The Greeks were on the same path as the Chinese 
took ; but they did not follow it out to its logical conclusion, 
and offer paper money to the shades. 

Two other classes of dedications demand a brief word : the 
dedication of one god in the temple of another, and the dedica- 
tion of grotesques or genre figures. 

The figure of a god might be dedicated in any temple as an 
ornament to the temple, choice spoil of war, and the like 5 ; of 
which we have seen examples in the old statue from Tiryns at 
Argos 10 , the Hermes of Praxiteles and Aphrodite which stood in 
the Heraeum at Olympia", and probably the figure of Apollo 
dedicated as a tithe to Athena". So Theseus dedicates at 
Delphi an image of Aphrodite which had belonged to Ariadne". 

1 R. C. Temple: Beginning! nf Car- ancient dt coniecrtr la italne dun dieu 

rency, in Journ. Anthrop. Init. M. i. ii. un autre dieu: Rev. Arch. i. 4119 II. 

117, 122, pi- «i- 7, 10. See pi. ii. Lettre >iM.ilitlingen.AnnaH</i.lW{t. 

figs. 60, 61, 62. CIO 3159 sitya us much, late M it it: 

1 AJA 1*. 284 pi. xii.. xiii. Reform BaKip.ni laufcarh Znvpraiei 

' .'onr». Anlhr. Intl. n.b. ii. pi. XX. 'AtfuXiju-iy iTirijpi Aiii Swrijpoi a-piX/m 

1, 2, see pi. i. fig. 60. e'v* p*ati ipyvpin ytym tLttrrfi it>t~6v- 

• Ibid. pi. xxi. 1—0, Bee pi. ii. fig. 50. w, but he seems to feel some Hppro- 

• Ibid. pi. xx. 11, 15, 18, 19, see priiteneaa in selecting Zeus Soter. 
pi. i. figa. 63, 54. The figure that Letronne calls Apollo, 

• Ibid. pi. xx. 11, 12, xxi. 12, 13, which is dedicated to AnoU-piua, in more 
ice pi. ii. fig. 57. probably a worshipper in ritual act. 

7 See pi. i. fig 10. '» Page 117. 

■ Ibid. pi. xxi. 18, see pi. ii. fig. 59. ■ Paua. t. 17. 4. 

» Thi» principle is conectly laid " Page 63. 

down by Letronne, Stir Vutagt dti ■ Paua. ix. 40. 3. 
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Others are less clear. Hermes was said to have been dedicated 
by Cecrops in the temple of Athena Polias, where he stood 1 . 
The fileans dedicated an Athena at Olympia*. Micythua 
dedicated Amphitrite, Poseidon, and Hestia in the same place*. 
Besides these Pausanias mentions Artemis in a temple of 
Demcter 4 , Aphrodite and Athena in a temple of Zeus 8 , Apollo, 
the Muses, and Heracles in a temple of Asclepius 8 , Artemis 
Leucophryene dedicated by the sons of Themistocles on the 
Acropolis at Athens 7 , Enyo, two statues of Aphrodite, with 
Heracles and Apollo, in a temple of Ares 8 . With what thought 
these were dedicated there is no sayiug. If such figures are 
part of a group, then the dedication is easily understood, and 
falls under one of the great principles we have seen working 
everywhere 9 . Perhaps they were all dedicated as ayaKfiara. 
But I can find no authority for the dedication of one deity as a 
deity to another until very late times; when it is exemplified 
by a dedication of Artemis to Apollo 10 , Sabazius to Zeus", 
of Heracles to Asclepius 12 , of Aphrodite to Asclepius", of 
Athena to Artemis 14 or Asclepius 15 , of Hermes to Pan and the 
Nymphs 16 . These are an extension of the vicious idea which 
brought honorific statues into the temples. There were of course 
often altars of other deities in a divine precinct, as at Athens, 
Olympia, Epidaurus, and there seems to be no reason why a 
dedication should not be made at those altars to those deities: 



1 Paus. i. 27. 1. 
» Paus. v. 26. 6. 

• Paus. v. 26. 2. Perhaps the group 
was meant to represent the act of salva- 
tion done upon him. 

4 Paus. viii. 37. 4. 

• Paus. vii. 24. 2. 

• Paus. iv. 31. 9. 

7 Paus. i. 26. 4. 

8 Paus. i. 8. 4. 

• Above, p. 129 ff. So the Dioscuri 
are dedicated to Poseidon, if the 
interpretation of IGS iii. 1. 130 be 
right, as engaged in some act of 
mercy. 

10 CIG 6797 Gaul 'ArMkuri awaaaav 



Another from Ephesus: see above, 
p. 39 1*. 

11 liCHi. 308 Ail Kopv<patu> Ma Saoud- 
fior "SeavXelrrfP (name) eurf*; cp. Rev. 
Arch. i. 280 Cereri Dianam s. p. con- 
8ecravit. 

12 CIG 1794a. 

13 Cat. Ath. Sc. 285 'A0/>ucardi 6 
Upcvx rb V 'A<r<r<cXi7xefw ri)r A<t>po&iT7)v. 

14 Cat. Ath. Sc. 275 fcov vpoarayrj 
' A\££av 8pos r^v 'A^vatar 77; 'Aprifjudi. 
Another from Ephesus, see above, 
p. 39 1 8 . 

18 Cat. Ath. Sc. 276 TaTpoKa<r\yvr\ryfm 
'A<nc\i)Tlut tlaar y 'Adrjpijir 'A<tk&\o* £k 
yalys aCxiTpa <p4p<*>v VtridXis. 

18 Anth. Pal. App. (Cougny) 342. 
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but this is different. There are no figures demonstrable for other 
gods, and not part of an ornament or group, amongst the 
Acropolis remains, at Dodona, or in the part of Olympia which 
belonged specially to Zeus. On the other hand, in the Cabirium 
came to light twenty-five Pans, one inscribed to the son of the 
Cabirus 1 ; at Elatea, in the shrine of Athena, were twenty-two 
figures of other gods, Eros, Psyche, Leda, Dionysus, Aphrodite, 
Demeter; in the shrines of Amy uua were some ancient seated 
goddesses*. With the exception of the last, which may have got 
there by accident', all these are probably given as pretty things 
which had some value fur the givers; the dedication of Pan to 
the Cabirus' little boy looks like a sympathetic thought. This 
will also explain the Silenus figures and grotesques, which meet 
us in shoals 4 . 

In taking a last look backwards it is impossible not to feel 
with a new force how little there is in early times of the 
specialization of functions. The local deity or hero was lookt 
to for help in all emergencies, and all sorts of offerings might 
be paid to him. Panofka" has written an elaborate study to 
prove that the dedicator chose his deity for some supposed con- 
nexion, based largely on names, that is by his hypothesis on 
the family worship: a man named Diodorus preferring ZeuB, 
Apollonius Apollo, and so forth. The reader will search in 
vain in this book for evidence to support that ingenious theory; 
neither will he find it necessary to call in mythical kinship to 
explain the dedication of a statue of Athena to Apollo. And 
as our study has shown what variety of blessing one deity could 
dispense, so it shows the infinite variety of objects which could 
be dedicated for <me cause. Every kind of prayer can be 
addressed to Athena, Apollo, Poseidon, or Zeus; almost every 
kind of object is given to Asclepius for one and the same boon. 



* AM x 



i. 943, l 



.. ■'■.a. 



' The Cytale probably did. 

* Seventy in the Cubirium, AM iv. 
359 ; a dozen at Elates, with «even 
hundred ijtnrc tigures ; one at Dodona 



(CarnpanoB, p. 31.pl. ix.), twooe 
on the Acropolis (Kidder, Cut. 42»,4S0). 
1 Panofka, •• Von einer Annan! An- 
tiki.T Wei breach en Ice mid den Itezich.cn 
ihrer Geber zu den Orten ihrer Beatim- 
miing": Abliaiidt. der Akad. tier »'»*». 
in Btrlio, 1839, 



INDICES. 

Only one or two references as a rale are given. The word is quoted in the 
nominative, unless for special reasons an exact quotation is desirable. Restored 
letters are not indicated unless doubtful. It is not certain that all the articles 
mentioned were votive offerings, as miscellaneous stock is sometimes included in 
the lists ; but where the articles were clearly not votive they have been left out. 



I. ATHENS : Treasure of Athena and the other Gods. CIA i. 
117—175 (BC 434 ff.), ii. 642—738 (4th century and later), 
Suppl. iv. p. 175 — 182. 



alylt 679 18 

&Kir&KT)i xpixrovj or 4irlxpv<rot 161 8 , 

646 « 
dicpo6fetor 649 7 
&Kp<0T-f)piov 652 s8 
dfirpov 678 b 7 * 
dfupidta 652 l8 

&fM<pOp€US, dfM<pOpi<TKOS 678 B 10 

drdpiavTlffKos xaXffoGt dvo dwad^fiaroi 

678 b 70 
d*apx*l 225 i, cp. 652 b» 
dx6im;7/xo 652 20 
d-roppavT^ptov 143 6 
dpyvpiov KlfttrfKov 660 M 
dpyvph 125 18 
dpurrciov (a crown, usually named) 

652*\ b 17 , 700 8 , 732 
daxls 161 10 , 648*, 716 a , 720 n 17 (tin), 

darldiov to/xtik6v, dairlbciov 720 n 16 , 

daTtdi<ricn 713 18 , daxidLTKioy 733 n 7 
drpaKTot iv 716 6 

/SAof 720 b i 22 , /&X17 KOTaxaXn/cwv 
702 B i 25 , peX&v toZikuv clicCStf 
733 b 2J 

/Sof^oi' i\€<pdvnvw 652 b 4 , 713 18 

7\a0£ 678 b 76 (nine), 706 b 3 , 7Xav*f3iar 

dpyvpovv hrl kiovIctkov 735 s3 
Topyopeto*' 161 7 , 660 M , tee irUrrifia 
ypinrbs irp&rofi^ 170 14 , 677 n 28 
7/)^ !70 14 , 648«, 675» 



aajcnJXiot 646 8 (Art. Braur.), 652 b* 

5c\<pit, see iwUrrifia 

fcppUricot 678 b 78 

Mktvov 720 b ii 28 

dcoirwr 3tfo ftt^yiy 652 b 28 

SUtkos 678 b 78 

Mippos, one with silver feet 161 u , 646 l8 

673" 
doKifieiov 698 ii M 
dopdriov 735 • 
3dpv, Sopdrtov 675 8 , 735 s8 
0/x£*w 173 7 
tyax/ii* 697 7 

clXi/mJp 698 ii 20 

^kotoctttJ 721 A I 12 

ixrufia 649 1S 

flm; 652 « 

iwtiiSiow, some of tin 645 1B , 652 b 2 * 

ixUrrifia daxldw llll* dcX^fr, 70^76- 

peto?, o^ct6», tmrof 678 b 87 
fyea 720 b ii 26 
iporUrKos 720 b n 48 
<?<rx<£pa 675 « 
*X^"i 652 b 24 , 660 w 

^(oc, fwtWptor 678 b 58 , 714 8 * 
fafiilpixTit 675 ^ 

^M* 678 b 7 
$Xot 161 8 , 652 17 
jjfiHoptXtor xpwovv 675 7 
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OcpiuurHjptor 689* 
Oepfidtrrtop 678 b* 4 
Sepfiturrpit 675 * 
Bpbvot 161", 647 l 
SvfuaHfpiov 161°, 646 17 
$4paS 161 10 , 652 » 

i^uif 728* 

ipuiTtw 720 b n 17 

tmrot dpyvpovt 164 17 , 678 b 84 

k&Sos 678 b», Kadlffxot 678 b 37 

KaBcrtip 678 b 87 

icd/nm; 170 14 

KayoCv 161 6 , 668 a , komo. vvr<ptK<i 678 B» 

Kapxfatw 149 10 , 649 ia (Zeus Polieus) 

KaraxdXnji 733 B 9 

K&TpOltTOV 720 II 40 

Karwpf* 652 » 660 u 

K€Kpv<pa\oi Itttik6i 652 B 24 

Kipat 122 7 , 665 7 

Kc^aXifr 652 l7 

Kriftit 663 » 

*i/3wr6f 720 n 49 

KiBwviov iv 7166 

*Xifr« 675 « 682 c (iv. p. 178) 

kX^ij 161 9 , 646 M 

Krrifds 678 b 8 , 714 17 

koItti 161 «, 665* 

Kov8v\urr6v 660 40 

*6p»7 xpwrj 4x1 (mJXiji 142 8 

Kbpv^of 731b 8 

ifpdro* 161 12 , 716 9 , ipdros A/JLofitiror 

721 ii 18 , *paW5ioir 676 40 
Kpareimfa 678 B M 
/t/Hmfrp 660 s0 , 668 w 
icptaypa 678 b 80 
Kpeou K€<pa\j 656 a 
Kp6ro* x***™* 678 b 48 
rrel* <ri8rjpovt 678 b 41 
«>a0os 678 b 80 
iriXur&pot 733 a 17 
«)Xt£ 126 19 , 660 s7 
icvXcx^^or 731 b m 
Ki/XtxWj 660 8 
*wi; 161 8 , 676 11 , 678 b 8 
kcMwv 678 b» 

Xifat 678 b» X^f pvfuf>i K 6i 721» 

Xcuu xpwcu &OKtfi€ia 698 n M 

Xc/cdi^ 678 B» 

Moitos Ke^aXifr 170 1 * 

X^orrof TporofM-ti 677 n 88 

Xijioy replxpwrop 161 • 

Xtfpa 16* 11 , 648 9 , 718 10 etc., XiW 

676* 
Xtftrot 118 9 , 678 b* 7 , Xvx*etb* 676* 

fidxaipa 652 *, /xdxacpa fcnruoj 735 87 
M^Xor, of wood gilded 662 b 27 
firfpUrKos 678 b 48 



filrpa dXovpyifc 663 4 

rijrra 698 n» 
Win; x/w**? 652 16 
riKij-Hipiop 652 b 37 

^oMxaipa 162", 677 n 18 , 736" 
SUfiot 161 10 , 677 ii 16 
Zwrrlt 673 9 , 676» 

6pc\LTKoi 678 b 71 
ofrox&7 652*° 
<J*Xa3/a 161 » 676" 
6\iccior 678 b 11 
fru£ 172 » 652 b" 
«PAtof 170 13 , 648 7 , 652 a 17 
tyWicw 722 a 17 
5x^«/3ot 652 B* 4 

iraXXddiov, one of ivory 652 b 17 

xavoTcXla 723 

Tapdpu/xa Tplxwov 721 B I* 4 

WXrg 164 17 , 723* 

irfjT(£/>o/3of 683 *• 

irep*{v£ 720 ii * 

*€p6rv 652 2° 

irka£ 661 d 9 , 677 n» 

irXdcrrpa 679 18 

xkrjKTpov 652 B*° 

TOyetfs 678 b 78 

To$awrrt)p 678 B 88 , irodarcfl-nuHffcor 

721 n 9 
irodctoir 678 b 87 
xvrtipiov 130 9 , 678 b 80 
Tcpbcurwov 161 8 
...xpoTofi-fi 649 14 
iroi)j 652 » 
lrbpaxvov 722 B 8 

<rap«lo*' 708 9 

intfiaro^opetop 731 B 14 

W7X0* 660 w 

<nca<p€tov 678 b 18 

<ncd^ 652 « 

<r*Aos 652 m, 660" 

<nrd6i|, or <rxaO(t 720 b n 49 

<rra$fdop 6S2 46 

<rraTi>p 652 49 , B», w« Xi^or 

<rraT7jp€S dpdrjXoi 652 b 11 

<rr&xvet 731b 80 

<rr4pi</>ov 652 s8 

<mr0d*i7 652 17 

<rr4<f>avot 122", 698 1, 692, 700, 701 

<rrt<pavo% daWov 652 s8 

<rr\cyylt 666 14 , 678 B 80 

<rrpexr6f 652* 

(rrpixpiov 652 19 

ffTVp&KlOV 678 B M 

<rv/S^ 170 19 , 646 10 

<r<paycior 689 7 

<r<f>paylf 662 4> , 652B«.»ff. 
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fffpay Idiot 660 n 
viptpa 720 n M 
c&pOLKot 678 b 74 

rdXavror <ri8ripovw 678 B u 
rpdrcfa 161 12 , 676» 

TplflTftrOJr 721 II 10 

TpittipoXov 675 * 

MXiiw 646 4 

WXto? dpyvpouv 645 a 

Mpia 660 », 737 a i, (twenty- seven) 699 
(Athena Nike 4, Artemis Brauronia 
7, Demeter and Phersephatta 5, 
Aphrodite 1, Anakes 3, Athena 
Polias 7) 

inrdpadpa vw<Pik6. dto 731b 19 

torop&rris &pp€Pos 678 b m 

inroSepli 652" 

krdfa/M 678 b 80 , 728 u 

inrordSiop 646 w 

inrtxrraTov 660 20 

tya/u/ut 678b 87 

<t>td\ V 660^ 



^tdXi; pakavurrf) 678 B* 
— xriXwnJ 701 » 
^tdXior 722 a 8 
0wnrr6r, of wood gilded 652 b* 7 

XaXirof ^Xu*6f 678 b 54 

XaXjrfov 678 b 41 

Xapa/cr^pe* AAI 720 n M , 721 n» 

Xeip dpurrepd 652", 660* 

Xel/> &£id 652", 660" 

Xapoviirrpoy 679 7 

X€tpoW5a 678 b 88 

Xtpvifielov 660 41 

Xtr<^ 675" 

Xtruw (TTi^rxtyof 675 s6 

XXtM* 652 b 86 

xXitevior 708 9 

XoDt 678 b» 

XpvalBiop 658 s 

XpwrLov (ixvpov 652 M 

Xpwrf* 155 io , 660 M , x/^W*** 650«, 

652 l8 
X/>ucriT« Xftfos 713° 

^vrnjp 678 b 18 



II. ATHENS: CATALOGUE OF BRONZE STATUES 
Descriptive phrases. CIA ii. 742 ff. 



dytreiot 743 l * 
dicpodivia 745* 

yewei&v 745* 
yvfxvdi 743 8 



J?X*' ^* ^ dpurrepat 744 B 7 
6x\tro5p6p,os 744 3 
ircuj 7i/jiv6s 744 b 14 



III. ATHENS: ARTEMIS BRAURONIA. CIA ii. 751 ff. 



dXovpylt 754 « 

dincix oPOV 754 I8 
dvdfyfia 758 B u 18 
dffTibldKT) 751 i a 8 

Parpaxl* 754 « 

fajrrtfXios 751 ia 4 
fltypos 751 ii <Z 

^citSioi' 751 ii b w 

^dXctirrpoi' 751 n d 

4xip\rj/ia i/x xXaurfaH, I/* /aI<tcih *x €t 

f&ta 5c£tov/jL€ya 754 w 
iTlpXrifia ttoikCXop kclivSv, arj^Xov tx ei 

ifL fidawt, At6rwroj ffw£rd<ar teal yvrij 

oivoxoovva, 754 81 



fafjLTjpvau 758 b in 81 

i&XaKdnj 751 n d 

0(fy>a£ KardcTTiKTos 758 B H 18 

I/idrta /w.f<raXoi//>y^ 757 n 

IiiAtlov dvtipciov 754 47 (offered by a 

woman) 
Ifidriov ywaiKetor TXarvaXovpyit xc/k- 

KV/idrtop 754 18 
Ifi&Tior XevKor yvraiKeior 4fi wXaialw. 

754 18 
l/i&Tiov Xevicbv irapaXovpytf rot/ro to 

XWiyor ffloj durixcT* 1 754 ^ 
Ifidnop xatfeiotr 751 n B 7 
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laojrrvxts 757 • 

KdSos 757 18 
KdXvfAfta 758 b ii 88 
Kawddpiop 751 io 10 
k&vSvi toikIXos 754 19 
Kapxfot-ov 751 lid 
KCLT&aTiKTov Btrripvyop 754* 

— Zwrrtionbv 754 u 

— X€iptS<ar6v 754* 
KdrpoTTTOP iXdparrlrrjr XafHpr tx°* 754 tl 
Ke*/>i>0aXos 757 18 

Kip&riov 758 b hi 84 
KpoKurrop SiitXovp 754 w 
/cuXix^oi' 751 ii b 1Q 

kvXixvIs 7 
jcv/x^foir 757 » 
«(M«r 757 8I 

X/vo <?xl xipfott 757 w 
X€8trioy 758 b in 28 
X^tov 754« 

v6fxi<T/xa 751 n6 17 

xapaXoup^dW x iT<j3P ^ K0V 764 M 
xa/xxxofctXof 754 19 
xf*a£ 758b in 80 
xXdtTTpa 751 I o 11 
xX6<ctov 751 i b 22 
rofjuf>6Xvy€t 758 n 18 
toHiihop 757 M 
x«Jr«a£ 758 Bin 59 

£iV*/3o* 751 n d 

adpStop 751 ic 17 
<rKwXriK€* 758 ni 88 
<rr Xe-y-yfr 751 I 6" 
<r<f>paylt 758 ii 5 



rapaprTpop 754 ^ 
raparrTvor iffuv^s 757 w 
rpiptbpiop 754* 
TpoxiXela 751 lid 
TpiHpyjua 758 b n 84 

inrodcpls 751 I 9 

0«£Xi7 757 » 

XaX«c<ov 758 b ni 88 

XiOwpLtkos KTepwrbt TepiToUiXof ovrot 

{get ypdfifiara 4pv$aa/iira 754 • 
Xitwv dfidpyipos 754 l0 
Xitupiop ifj.6pyiPOP dxXoOp 754 81 
Xiruviop 751 ii B 8 

— 6d\f/ipop irapaXovpytt 767 w 

— labwrvx** 754 •* 

— ar&irripop 751 nB 8 
XltwpLtkiop Kaprop iraideiop dperlypcupop, 

TapiKfrqp (x €l Oepfimarlp 754* 
XitwpLvkos iXovpyos toikIXos ifi tXoutUoi 

754 18 (two women) 
Xtrwr^/coy drdpctos 758 b n* 6 (by a 
woman) 

— fkLTpaxcLous 758 b n 18 

— 7Xawcciovs 758 b n 16 

— i$l<TT<ap icrepurrds 764 w 

— KTCPtarot xc/HiJyi/TOf 764** 

— — xe/Hxoi/ctXoy 754 ** 

— Te/Kifryi/Tof ^/cxXi/tuh dXov/rye? 

754" 

— Tvpy<ar6s 754 *• 

xXaWt Afo/yn) &ypa<pos TapdfioXop txovaa 

754* 
xXolpIvkiop xaMov X€vk6p xaprbp 764 *° 
Xpvalop dxvpop 751 1 a* 

iftvirrfip 758 B in 87 



IV. ATHENS: Asclepieum. CZ4 ii. 766 (341/40), 

835—840 (320—327). 



atfotor 836 *° 
dXdpaffTpor 836 a 88 
dXfrcor 836 18 
drfyid* 766 s7 
...apaxXerpt* 836 108 
dfrytpwr 766 10 
dirxf* 835 » 
dUrr/xxTdXioi' 766* 
oo-t/xItoXoi dopxdBtot 766 •* 
0OX6* 766 81 
d<ppo8Lriop 836 c 14 
dxdnjf 836 a 88 



/3eX6ri7 836 1M 
Pw/iLtkos 836 a 88 

T^u 836 80 

3a*ri5Xioi 766 ] 
ftdxrvtaf 766 » 
3a/*i/c6j 766"* 
deKu&oXop 837* 
3eX0lt Xi0i*o* 836' 
3t*a3(a 766 17 
«frof 8S6 84 
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hoKifictov 835 a 9 * 

dpaKdrrto* 836 c u (four), 8S6 78 . » (two) 

tyd*** 836* 

«pa^ 766" 

tpawh xpvrf 766 n 

4r4t3ia 836* 
^dXeiTrpor 836 c 5 

ijf/3i7 836». l0 » 
ifivwtniov 836 s4 

e^fHKXeiop 836 81 

0oX(ov 766 81 
0/riro* tt/XiPos 766 8 
OvfuaHfptoy 766 7 

ftunrit 766 50 
(<rX^ 835 * 

icaflenfrp 835 8 , ««£Xi0of 836 a » 

kovow 835* 

/capMa 766 w 

xapxipos 836 61 

K&TpoTcrov 836 c 10 

Ke*/MJ0a\of 766 10S 

K€p%vlov 766 19 

K€0aXi) 839 12 

k67x<* 766* 

KparripLffKot 836 a 44 

iceJa^of 836 M 

jtfXu'Spos 835 70 

/ci/XixW* 766 81 

KvuplSior 835* 

icu/t/3loi' 766 16 

\TIKt$iov 835 m 
Xifr*u0o* 766 M 

XJjKvdoS <TKVTlP7J 766 s * 

Xi/3ar«rls 836028 

Xiddptoy arpoyyvXor SidXcvxor 835 w 

XWof daXarroetd^t 836 a 85 

— (?) #ryo«5ifrj 835™ 
Xvyyovpiov 835* 
Mpa 766 *> 

/ljfr*tt» 836 s8 
/tifrXif 836 84 

rariacor 766" 

W«5j 766 s4 

ofrox^ 766 8 

fa£ 766 28 

ovs 835 19 

64>$a\fi6s 766» 

<*0ttio» 766 1 «, 835 8 ' 5 *. 81 



wapdyXvfipu apfia 836 M 
W&u 83d 88 
xepuTKeXlSio* 835 * 
irtotf 766 81 
TronjplSior 836 M 
Ton/jpior 766 14 
xpocK€<pdXauiw ipcovp 766* 
Tpbawrov 766* 

£nrff 836 c 10 
#f 835 •» 
£vr6* 836 s1 
t>vT<xplaXov 836 c 10 

rdpSiw 766 * 

(riaywv 835 s8 

<ricd0tor 836 s8 

<tk*Xoj 766» 

<rrt<t>ai>oi 766 l 

<rr^^o* 836 M 

frXeyytfiap x/ >u < ro *' , ' 836 * 

arXeyyls 766* «**/£ 766 48 f xaX»* 

766 s4 
<tt6mo 835» 
<r<ppayl6totr 766 n 
<r0po7fs 766 18 
<Th>/Ul drtipdi 835 s5 

— 7wai/c6* 835 14 
fftafidnor 835 ^ 

TcrpaSpaxjtow 766 * 
Tcrpaxpov 835 * 
Tirftj 836* 
titM* 835 M 
rfotfot 835 » 
t/x£xi?Xo* 835 « 

TplTotilffKOS 766 w 

rpubpoXor 836 w 
rinrtfcor 835 78 
rwrlw a36c 45 
rtfriroj 766 » 

for£p air?;* jcai twi» tcu&wv 836 s *, cp. •*, 

836«' w 
inroSripL&Tujr yvraiKelur fetiyil '" 766 s * 

0*dXi; 766 u 

^KiXiw 835 7 

X«f/> 835 21 ; of gold, silver, and stone 

835 *• 
Xcipthov TaiStKdv 836 n t op. 836 M 
xAopfe 766 8 
XoUtkios 766 1M 
Xofcrjco* 766 118 
Xpvclov 766 18 
Xvrpthov 835 w 



xoi^oi' noXwrpdrov 836 *» 48 



4rd/uo* 836 * 
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V. ELEUSIS. CIA ii. 682 c, iv. 767 6; AM xix. 192. 



dicavdoi xaXicovs 


\vX*cior 


dicvXwr xpwrovt 




Affxds 


firfvlcKOt 


daTTiSLrinj 






^Kpldtov 


tiatcrvXios 






d/SeXlcricof 


4vJ)i6ia 


oboxby 


ixirot 


6pfiO$ 


fafjLJpvais 


irXdarpa 




tottJ/hw 


-ffdftSs 


TodariirHjp 


Jlfdxov* 






fftyXot 


k&8os 


irrXtyylt 


KCLPOVP 


OTvpdiciov ddparos 


Kapxfoiov 


<r<payfiov 


*tpx v °* 


<r<ppayL8iov 


KfjaHiptor 


<r<ppayls 


Kifiumop (ivory) 




k6tv\os 


vSpla 


KpaSevHjs 


vr ode pis 


xpedypior 




KvaSos 


(pidXrj 


KUt0UfP* 






X€tpor48a 


Xafiradelop 


Xofo 


X^/3i7T€j yafUKol iv 767 b •* 


Xvrpldior 


Xe/S^rtov 




\oipl* 


rftvicrfip 



VI. TREASURE AT DELOS : BCH vi. 20 ff., x. 461 ff., 

xiv. 389 ff. 



dyxvpa (Tithjpa vi 47 *• 
aUrbt x 465 1W 
alcrov K€<paXi) XP^^V ▼* 49 1W 
&Kfi<ar vi 47 168 
dXd/3eurros x 464* 
AfxxcXos xpwrj xiv 406 
dfupttea x 463, xiv 412 
dfi<pop€us vi 50 1W 
dfi<poplaKos x 466"* 
drayKaioTirnji vi 51 ** 
drSpiaMTlStov vi 47 167 
djrdpidvrtop xiv 412 119 
drSputprUncot x 464 75 - w - w 
dr*/Hds vi 34" 
&v04fuop xiv 406" 
dxopx^ vi 41 l " 
dpyvpiov &ui)fxov x 464™ 
dpyvplt vi 44 14a 
dpwrriip x 463 M 
dj>i/<rai vi 39 w 



d<TTi5LTKrj vi 32** 
d<ririf d/»7wpa vi 48 178 

ParunHj xiv 412 u « 
ParidKior vi 108 
PovpdXiov xiv 412 
povKetpdXiov xpwovr vi 50 1W 
/SoinrdXirov vi 48 m 

yaarpbmit xiv 467 l48 
yipapos i) KaXovfxirrj x 464 M 

fotrvXtfioi' xiv 412 Ufl 
3a*TiJXio* x 463 s1 
3e*dn7 vi 34" 
&X0fr xiv 403 lfl 
8U>mi x 462" 
dUrxot vi 46 1 * 7 
Wpu aibypour vi 47 m 



J 
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i\*4>arrot <ncvraXai A PI I *i. 47 lw 

tfipokoSi see *ei&», rpirjpwp t/ifkikoi 

Mwfdf xiv 412 U6 

iv&riop vi 34 w 

(mrutfia x 464 

itdXciirrpop vi 430* 

^awrnfrp x 466 14 ° 

tViratW&or vi 48 l78 

eVtXtfnjJ vi 48 l7 » 

ftrX«mw(?) vi 47 168 

ip&riov xiv 412 

ivxipa vi 48 17a 

i<rx.aplt xiv 411 los 

etfx^ vi 45 »« 50 1W 

ftnH xiv 415 185 , xv 160 

iX^V (rrpa.Tidm.Kii xiv 413 ** 

fatidpiop vi 32", xiv 412 ll « 
&i8ior xiv 403" 

^dinrorldtor vi 108 

JflviroTlt vi 30 7 

i)0/*6s vi 32 «7 

IXcucdrn vi 31", 32» xiv 403 

i)fxiKVK\iot> vi 32* 1 

iHUX 0V x 466 

$7}plK\ctos vi 108, tee jc</X(£ 
dvfuaHjpiou vi 32 w 

brrauicAi' vi 35 80 

«i«oj vi 39 w 

Kadertip vi 29 

KaroO? vi 39 w 

Kapdia xiv 412 

Kapx^i<Tiop x 462 

Kaaairtpov <r/a>ra\cu vi. 47 170 

K€pafjiv\\iov vi 48 l79 

k^/xx* vi 50 2"* 

Wpa* Ad^to* x 462 n 

W/xis KptoD vi 47 187 

/cepx^a x 464 80 

/nypwceioi' vi 32 M , 47 162 , xiv 410 * 

*{/>KOf vi 34 M 

K\lfl&KlOP £l>\lPOP 1C€piK€XpWU)fl£POP 5<f>€- 

aip dpyvpoU 6i€$upUpop x 465 101 , xiv 

405 *» 
irXiri; ^..\^i7 x 467 14 » 
k6txos vi 48 179 

/roXeos /tax a /pas iinriffi}* xiv 410* 7 
«6ydv vi 108 
KovdvXiov vi 39 M 
xdcfios xp v<T °v* ^*"l <fxHPiKi5iov 'Ept^tfXi;? 

vi 50** 
«Arraj8os x 466 1 * 7 
jcorwetos vi 108 
Kparifrp vi 32 » 

— TptijprfTiKdi x 466 ^ 
KparTjpLdtoy vi 108 
KparrjplaKos x 462 



/ruaftf x 462" 

jnJerfoj vi 39 w 

/cuaroO* vi 48 173 

KvKUiop vi 33 4l 

KuXirdpot, KuXipdplvKos vi 426 ", xiv 406 <» 

iaJXt£ vi 45 l * 

— Aoicww/nJ x 462 M 

— B-nplxXcLos xiv 404 " 

— Tijiovpyi/t xiv 409 79 

— XaXKiSirlj x 462 » 
xuXiXWf x 464 s7 
irf/u/fe; vi 108 

Miliar vi 33 fl 

irfp/ifr; dpyvpa xiv 408 7< 

*utfu x 462 s1 

ku6<jop vi 108 

*wv<w vi 37 7a 

Aa/Sft vi 47 ,M 

Xa/urdt vi 47 167 

X**/9ij* vi 47 1W , 51 » x 466 ** 

Xepjrtop vi 47 187 , x 464* 

Xct/jufo'toi' xP^oQp X6Xupos &v&$€fta 

'A<r<cXi7irf«t vi 30" 
Xeorros K€<pa\^ x 464 w 

— TpoToy.ii vi 41 108 
X^rfe x 464 M 
XiPaparrls vi 39 w 
XMo* vi 49 » l 
Xi0os /laXu/Movt vi 47 1 " 
Xiryyoi/pcoy xiv 406* 
Xvx*«or x 466 u 7 
Xvxv(a xiv 415 
Xvxpovxos x 466 

/idpris vi 34 * 
p&Ptop vi 108 
Auutt6j vi 33 « 39 w 
/i^Xor x 462 81 - *>, xiv 406 
/uXi7<riou/>7i)j vi 108 
Hwxrbfa vi 32 » 

yews t/xpoXop vi 47 167 
W«f ^xi IktLpov xiv 415 
pop.lap.ara specified vi 49 l8B , 50 1 * 8 

Sapciicds x 464 w 

Slropov vi 51 218 

Spaxfiy ' AX€$apdpcla vi 30 14 

— 'ATTt/cifr x 463 

— AijX/a x 465 10 ° 

— 2i>/>{a x 465 1M 
lltuwpiXiop 'ArrticAr x 465 106 
p6aios vi 51 215 

<J/3o\6* 'Ap/3i;Xi/c6f xiv 409 w 

— 'Attik6* x 465 s7 

— AjXios x 465 7S 

— 'OpxopJpios x 463* 

— 4>a>/cat*6s xiv 404 n 
<rraT7)p Alyipcuos x 463 w 

— KptfTiKds xiv 404" 

— KoplvOiot xiv 404»* 
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(TTarifp Zucvuvios x 464 n 
T€Tpd5paxfior 'Arrucbv x 463 n 

— MavathXeiov xiv 404° 

— Nd&w x 464« 7 

— nroXe/icuo* xiv 409 w 
T€Tpavofiov vi. 51 215 

T€Tpaxinov ' Avrifi&x eiov ▼! 80 14 

— Awt/xdxctor vi 30 M 
Tcrrlyia riToXf/xat/cd xpuca xiv 887 4 
TpLdpaxP^ov MapunnriKdy x 463 a 
TptTTjpidpiov 'Attik6p x 464 ** 
TpuafXXtov 'kTTlKbv x 466 101 

— *«Kt*r6* x 465 10 ° 
4>d;icaif xiv 404 w 

Xpvffovs 'A\c£ard/>6tof vi. 29 7 
— <f>tX{mr«o* vi. 29 7 

dpeXbricos xiv 411, 467 1 ** 
o^ox^i; vi 39 M 
6\K€io* x 466 w 
<J#f vi 108, x 462 
dkvpcupov x 464 17 
6pfi6s vi 50 1W 
d^w xiv 4O6 01 
6>« x 465 w 

TaXifiT&TTjt vi 51 *• 
Tevrdpofiot xiv 404 w 
xcpidepldior xiv 406 42 
T€piK€<pd\aioy xiv 409 ^ 
T€pipparHipio¥ x 466 1W 
T€pia-Ke\lt vi 50 1W 
n-ep^ vi 46 167 , xiv 407 
TtXoj dpyvpovt vi S3 36 
tivclkUtkoi x 462* 
T^a£ passim 
TodartxHip x 466 1M 
TOAt06Xi/£ x 462 18 
xdpTTTj vi 38 M 
irvH\piov vi 32 s7 , 34 M 
TpoxoLdior x 466 U1 

T/)ix oi,f x 460 14 
irvprfivLov xiv 412 U6 

j>oBiarti vi 108 
^65ov x 465 s7 
/Jo/a vi 50 ,w , xiv 406 
froTdXtov vi 45 146 
^ur6v vi 32 s7 

frarvpiaKos x 462 
<r*a0?7 vi 108 
<nca<pi.ov vi 32 s8 
<tkAo* vi 47 ia7 
<TKvrd\rj £Xi<t>avTot vi 47 170 
— Kaaairtpov vi 47 170 
<r«f«50ot vi 32 w 
(nroi'doxoi; x 463 *• 
ffiroydoxoldiop vi 51 * > * 
crdfivoi xiv 413 lM 
<rr€<pdvrj vi 30 u 

R. 



<ttc$6*iov vi 45 148 
(TT€<payUTKos xiv 406 ** 
artipayos vi 34 M 

— d/iirAov x 410"° 

— &tyri7f x 464 » 

— 8pv6t vi 30 7 

— Aaiaf vi 39 90 

— ictrroO xiv 407 u 

— /xvppLrrjs x 464 w 
arXdyyis, <TTXf7*vu x 464 s8 
arpeirrbi vi 32* 

0-rvX/f xiv 415 
<T<paipa vi 30 1S 
<t#t£ vi 50 m 
aippayidior xiv 406 ** 
*<t>paylt x 462 51 

roiyfa vi 32» 

rqiovpy^s vi 108 

t6£o xiv 411 101 

rpay Uncos xiv 404 * 

r/xiirefa vi 46 157 

rpipXiop x 462 

rpii]prr)% dpyvpa ZcXetfjcov <Ud0e/ia vi 82 ** 

Tpirjpwv tfipoXoi x 466 188 

TptTdSiov oVX^ucor vi 33* 

t^tom vi 45 1 * 47 189 

rt/irof xiv 412 

n/xos /jLrjTpiKds vi 50* 08 

nJxof {(/Xtvof KepafUdup vi 48 ,T8 

ud>*a x 466 l * 
inroticplt x 465 s7 

^a^rpa vi 32 w, xiv 411 10 ° 
<fHdXTj vi 34 w 

— &KTunlmi x 462 ** 

— /SaXcwarr^ x 462 

— yopyi€tot vi 41 109 

— ^rrvrof, (KTirwa (x owra * tMflMj- 

fiara £x owra » f&ia #x owra e ^°* 

— 4fi irXivdeUfi vi 49 1W 

— xapvurH) vi 33 *° 

— KcvTpurHi x 462" 

— Aa*cw*ijofr x 462 M 

— Xetd vi 37™ 

— Xo7x«™fr »v 408 70 

— fiticiOeios vi 44 14 * 

— yiKo8p6fietos x 462 M 

— £a/3damj vi 49 1M 

— <m7<r£Xeto$ vi 33 *• 

— XeXcd6recof vi 32* 

— XPwoicXwrrof xiv 403 u 
(pidXtov x 462 M 

0u/cW xiv 406" 

XaXtftor vi 108 
X*purHipio¥ vi 45 148 , 49 1W 
X*ty> triiripa xiv 414 ltt 
XeXcd6yetof vi 32* 

26 
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X€p*ip*lor x 466 

Xtovpyfi* vi 108 

Xotdtor x 466 

Xor&vXtov {sic) vi 35 61 

Xpvcrlov xadapop termor X 463 

X&rpa x 466 1 ** 

Xvrpl&toy vi 108 



HO 



Xvrpls vi 39 M 

ifriXtor vi 50 ^ 
Vtojmfrp x 466 l37 
\^vkH)(hov vi 34 *° 

tfrrdptov vi 30" 



In the Delian lists are dedications to Apollo and Artemis vi 44 iaa , Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto 44 **, to Leto 29 4 , to Artemis and Hecate 48 17S , to Apollo 
and Aphrodite 43 1S1 , to Aphrodite 48 W1 , to Asclepius 30 ll , 41 uo , Eileithyia 34 *>, 
Hestia 44 14J and Pan 34 «. 



VII. TREASURE AT DELOS. CIA ii. 813—828 

(BC 377— ). 



SXwrts 8208 
drSpiarrliricoi 820 " 
d M TeXoT 820 8 

&p<f>opl<TKot Tapiuvioi 818 u 
dpurreTop 814 w 
dpwrHip 818 21 

/Mpcra 827 * 

SaicrvXiot 813 b 9 
3apei*c6j 813 B 11 
SHfiOipa 827 ,9 
«paxM 813 b 12 

^iCTw^ta 820 7 
ifcnnrop dpyvplov 813 B 6 
iSavo-Tfy 818 27 
^TiX^J 818 19 
iaxdpa 817 » 

ilfAiu>pi\iop 819 24 

0vfiiart)ptop 817 50 

toWo* 826" 

jc<£Sos 817 » 

jcddo* Tfrrtyos 826 ^ 

/ca\wt«ia 826 1S 

kcij'oD*' 818 18 

Kcpat5top 826 B 

Wpar 820 7 

/cpanflp 81 7 *- 7 

uparrip rpirjpiriKds 818" 

Kta0ot 818 21 

X^j 817 31 



XePJTtor 827 8 
Xuxreior 827* 

/idxotpa 827 1S 

pucTfHipiop 814 81 

o^ox^i; 818 2° 
6X*ceto* 817 s * 

xepippavHjpiov 818 s8 
TOTJptOP 818 22 
wpoxol5iop 818* 
Tpv/xvfyria 826 u 

<ric<£0io>' 826 M 
ffrifapot 817 14 
orXeyyfs 818 7 
<rrp€Trr6s 818 1S 
a<f>payLs 813 b 2 
axoivlov dyKvpeiop 827 n 

rpdn-ffa 817 82 
TpirjpQp ffipoXoi 818 to 
Tpid>po\op 813 b 14 

MpJa 817 21 
vxofafia 827 n 

0tdXij 818 8 

X<pvlp€iop 817 21 
XJ>rpa 817 ** 

^i/kttJp 817» 
fyvK-Hipiop 818 *° 
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VIII. AMPHIARAUM, IGS i. 303, 3498 (about 200 b.c), 
CABIRIUM (2420), AND OTHER THEBAN SHRINES 
(2421—4). 

d#» 3498 10 
6<pl$iot> 303 71 

tc$Utkcu 2422 
Tpocunrtop 303 87 
Tphcunrop 303 «, 2422 

'Podiatry lepd, fioduucbp (uk6p 3498 7 

XiX-qyov Tpkrurrop 3498 2l 
atvbibv 2421 
axdnpiop 303 w 
oranfrp 303 M 
<rrar6j 3498 » 
<rrp6/3iXof 2420 

rapapTipop 2421 
TcrpaxM-op 303 78 
tit06j 303 • 
t/k£t«^i iepd 3498 s 

TfHT0$l<TKO1 303 W 

Wpla 3498 « 

0idXij 303 57 
^idXtoy 303 67 

0tfXa£ dpyvpovs irapd r^* iorlar c&r- 
Octoi 349B 8 

X eJp 303 78 ' 
XeipoirtSai 2420 
Xtrcfr 2421 
XPwrovs 303 ^ 
X*a«i (ingot) 303 1W 
X^j 3498" 
Xirph 3498 18 



attoio* 303 70 
aXwru 2420 
darpdyaXoi 2420 

0d<rtf Kparrjpot 2420 
PvjdffKot 349S 7 . 2 *.". 88 

Arjfirrrptds 3498 l0 

Aa/a xpw^ 3498 60 
AacpAr 3498" 

^OTOTlfcor 303 7S 

^wrorfc 3498" 
4*/t6f 3498 10 

fatnrts 2420 

jcdSo* 3498 17 

«faXinrr^pcf ^ &ya<rrpo<pl<r/JA.Toi 3498 •* 

kclpovp 303 M 

KfHHiartt 3498" 

jci/a0oj 3498 7 

urcMw 3498 10 

kwOupiop 303 M 

\ipapurrls 303™ 
Xtfxvo* 3498 8 , 2422 

fjui<T{6vofiov Up6p 3498 8 

/*d<rTi£ 2420 

fiaarlop &xo tup Tepurfirifi&Twr 3498 s1 

fieurr6s 3498" 

pucrfHipiop (six) 3498 17 etc. 

£wmjp 3498" 

<J/3oX6f 303 1W 



\ftvKT7ip dirb tup iTavOtrup 3498 M 

IX. PLATA E A. 



(A J A vii. 406. All the dedications by women, whose names are given 

without farther explanation.) 

tIpclI- 

<TT€<p<LpWfXa 

<rrv\l8iop 

rd 4<f> avrrjs 
rinco* 

<ptd\rj 



aXwrts 

bflfi&TtQP 

PovK€<pd\t) 
pcjfiUrKos 


{pq)itL5iop 

tp&lTlOP 

(pia 
ipurrUricot 


daU (many) 
dcucrOXios 

4p(bi6iop 


\ap.T&diop 
Xafiir&i 


Among the names are: 




AatSLxv 
'UdUrra 
ZwTvpa 


Koafda 

AafjLTpixa. 

'OpyjffLfta 



JIapapdfia 

Zopapip 

Xp^clfia 

26—2 
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X. TEMPLE OF HERA AT SAMOS, 436 b.c. 
Curtius, Samo8 6. Stamatiades, 2a/xo9, i. 218 ff. 



dydpiayrUrKOS 

dtypos inscribed 'UpSdoroi Z^Pu>woi"B.prjt 

4£&\€lTTpOP i\e<pd»Tivop 

jjfurvpiov \it6v 

Iftdriov 
IttIvkos gaXjcovf 

K€Kpfaf>a\oi 
KJipbtctiop 

KldblV KaT&ffTlKTOt 
KldlOV Avdiot 
KiduvUricos Xivout 
kotLs 

Kfrf&cfiva hrrd 
k6k\os xaXirouf 

fxdx ai P ai ^/* po>X ai P°Mi K€i 
pdrprj Xirij arvrireLov 

xapdXaaais 



TapaTtrafffM ttjs rpaTifrit 

Ttplfofxa dXovpyovr toikIXov 

t66€$ XWwoi 

Tp6<r\rififia TapaXopyts dfi<pi6v<TaroK 

Tpocurrop 

Tpb%ov% X a ^ K V 

airdovUrtcr) 

<TT\t]yi(TKos {nrarycypafifUyos 
orpovdol tirLxpwroi 
— vir&pryvpot 
ff<f>e\UrKos 
(rjxrddvai Xivai 

rirriyes 4irlxpv<roi 

tnrojce^dXata duo 

(pcdXai (ninety-two) 

X*(/k* 4*1 pJjfMTos £v\lvov 
Xtpvificiov xaXJcouir 
XXdySiov 



XL TREASURE OF APOLLO AT BRANCHIDAE. 

CIG 2855 ff. 



dyaXjia 2860 
dyycior 2855 
drapxt 2855 

Pvtids 2862 

i<rxapii 2859 

kclvovv 2855 
Ktpat 2862 

Xipavurrls 2855 
Xt/3avi*r6j 2862 
Xvxyia 2862 

Itafdvonoy 2862 
olvoxoy 2862 



iraXlp.xorov 2862 

tXclkous ■trcpiryjyupvfUyoy 2862 

ToXvdvOrit 2862 

Torfiptov 2862 

wdwv 2862 
<r/ct/0of 2862 
(T/xi/p^T; 2862 

vSpia 2855 

^idXiy 2855 etc. 

XtTwv xpww* 2862 

^t/jcnfrp 2862 
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XII. FRAGMENT OF LIST FROM AEGINA. 

IP I L 1588. 



AyaXfia 
&ya\fJL&riop 
dxmdUricri 
dffxLs 

P&Bpor 

Opbvo* 
Otapat 



Kavovr 
Kapxfoiov 

K7lpVK€LQ9 

ki(3wt6s 

\ov4tiov 
\xrxyiop 



Tavaypls 

Ttpovai in batches from 

five to 120 
tIpo% 

f>6a x a ^ K V 
<f>id\rj 



XIII. INDEX TO THE DEDICATIONS IN THE 

ANTHOLOGY. 

(Book VI. unless otherwise stated; App. means Cougny's Appendix (Didot).) 



AyaXfia 7 s , 8 s , 144 *, 268 1 , 388 s , 347 1 , 
xiii. 19, App. i. 6, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
34, 41, 43, 55, 60, 64, 110, 228, 
255, 327, 347 

AyKiarpov 4 1 

dyxvpa 5 6 

dypLfa 297 l 

dyp&rit alyavia 57* 

a0Xa App. i. 206 

alyavia 163 3 

Ajccwa Poinr\j)KTpos 41 s 

axis ay Klarpov 5* 

dicbvT) KoXapmap 64 s 

aKpoOlviov App. i. 56, 242 

6.Kp6irT€po¥ alcrov 229 l 

dxrd KpnraiU 299 • 

Akup 177 s 

dX^/crup 155 s 

dXl/crwp xdX*etof 149 s 

dXfy 301^ 

dX*«W 160 s 

dX6rpi^ 306 7 

*A"7 297 s 

dpiryftdXif 232 s 

dfi^i^KrfffTpoP 185 s 

Ap0o$ 6ictt)fn\% 154 s 

drri0€/xa App. i. 253 

dvapx^t dypas 196 s , op. i4pj>. i. 33, 127 

iTrotxoipia. dXLwv 187 s 

d/>fj 103 s , 205 s 

dpurreTw App. i. 21 

Ap/tut 14 s 

dpraf 157 4 

Upvrpov 104* 

'ApT€fus 266 * 

dprof 105 s 

dpwrrpls tvpou 306 s 

dforlt 81 f , 124 * 

dffTjnydXat 309 s 

or ov (fxarrp-a xpoi ardpat 210 s 



ArpaicTos 39 4 , 160 s 
auX6t 51 6 , xiii. 20 

/M/cxpo* 203 10 
Podypior ix. 323 l 
06e *k ndfys 40 1 
/96ef x<***««* "• 743 
Popies rax^oi itdXw 205 s 
/9Arpvt 22 s 
/3o0f 156 s 

/3p*raf ix. 332 s , Jpj>. i. 293 
Ppo X li 295* 
0t;p<ra ravpo94ris 41 s 
/ta/*4f 10 s , 50 4 , 145 l , App. i. 81, 212, 
292, 302, 311, 318 

yav\6s 35 s 

ytXyiOet 232 s 

7evet(£f 161 s 

ytvfonr <r<piyKTop' etippa$4a 238 s 

y\fya*ov KaXdftov 63 7 

7Xu^Wf 64* 

7/Hirot 23 s 

ypvroMicri 254 6 

ytttp\rr6s 34 s 

M0yi7 336 s 

j5e*caretfeur 225 s 

focrfrcv/ua 290 s , xiii. 25 (repWciw) 

*e«<£ri7 214*, 285 s , 288 s , 343*, 4p. i. 

53, 60, 63, 105, 243 
tares 832 s 

topdyxn 109 s 
fcpaiortda 14 4 
ttpaf 168 s 
&p/ua X^orrof 57 s 
#<r/aa ic6/iaf 200 s 
Mvpffor 172 * 
MteXXa 21 l 
diidpatot <rrbpdvy$ III s 
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SLktvop ll 1 
56vat 238 
dovva£ 5 1 
doi'>paTa 4 1 

doxcta ypa<piKOio faetdpov 63 s 
tya?^ 36 \ 225 * 
fydjcuv 206 7 
8peT&nj 21* 
dpt Tar oy 95 s 
fyuot J*c/ids 109 B 
tytfinra 299* 

Supov App. i. 2, 44, 53, 74, 77, 92, 
117, 214, 312 

(yxot 86 l 

efa&p xiii. 11, J#>. i. 27, 52, 72, 73, 80, 
85, 86, 90, 93, 107, 112, 120, 123, 
144, 145, 154, 218, 219, 220, 295, 
304, 334 

eUuv avrijs xiii. 24 

etfia 136 9 

el/Ha 250 B 

4Mri 102 • 

t\ala 190 B 

^ddef 21 * 

tfifioXov 236 1 

Irfopa 280* 

Mvrd 217 10 

*rro* 132 » 

4tivIkici xiii. 18 

iTivurrlSios ppoxcr&v dptayds 21 s 

iTiropirls 274 * 

4tl<Pv\\Is 191 3 

ixi^Xtoy 233 4 

^/ryw euypa<p4t 221* 

4*?r>; 4« 

'EpAt^j 259 * 

tynruXXos 336 s 

tyw 211 1 , 260* 

Arxdpa 101 4 

eiJxi) ^/>/>. i. 313, 209, 302 

crixwXi) -4p/>- i- 33 

IxerA^tts ydfupos 41* 

^X^os 45 l 

tfufijpvcrts 101 5 
ftfpi; 59* 
$*y>6s 105 s 

^s 101 s 
i)Xa<cdr77 39 4 , 174 4 

0aXd/^ 220 15 
OipuTTpov 254 s 
0/>J£ 156 » 
0i»e*a 306 7 

0V/tfa<nrtS 131 1 

Ovfxos 129 l 

M/xros 158 », 165*, xiii. 24 

ed>p*Z 86 J , 129* 



Ifids 294 > 

Joft/a; 296 s 

ftnroi 343 4 

ftrxo? 135 \ App. i. 150 

Urropbi 104 s 

fcrxd* 42 s 

JWa 170 a 

KaXaSUrxos 160* 

*dXa/xo$ 63 4 

KaXavpoy// 106 s 

*caXi/*ropa 206 5 

KaXvxrpa 133 1 

«<£/ta£ 131 s 

kcwopLs 62 s 

kovwv 63* 

K&papos 89 4 

Kapxlvos 117 l , 295* 

Kapxlvos xvpayptrqt 92 s 

jcdpuw 22 4 

/car' ovtLpov App. i. 153 

K&TOTrrpov I s 

4tcjc/>t?0aXo* 206 4 

KipTpov 104* 

Wpaf 75 1 , ^/>p. i. 99 

jcepri* 39 8 

*cc0aXi7 ^Xd</K)u 112* 

ioJXijf eJ*wv 166 » 

mfjife 233* 

trrjpiov 55 l 

/c^dpa 83 1 

ripjcoj 294 s 

fdvrjpLs 62 s 

*ur<r6s 134 4 

Xi<rn7 /x(Xay56«rof 65 e 

*Xot6f 107 8 

k\uP6i 109 s 

KtnjfjUs 86 * 

K&yKos App. i. 114 

ko\oo-<t6s 171 l , ^pjo. i. 4 

*6/£<u 51 8 , 155 * 

koptos 91 4 

KOTtS 129 3 

KOptiPTJ 35 s 

*6/>i's 81* 
KCMTfXOS 246 2 
*/>dv6ia 122 1 , 123 J 
jcpdVoy 129 l 
Kpedypa 101 6 
Kpeaypls 306 * 
Kpnr\fH\p 33 s 
*T€*s 211 5 
KVK\o/x6\ifidos 63 * 
*a'Ai£ 33 « 
KV/xfiaXov 51 8 

Kwdyx*? 34 s 
kwos ei/cwv 175 * 
jttfircunm 202 l 
Ki'ireXXov 170 s 
Ki}x/h$oj tWwXoi' 209 1 

KVpTOS 4 4 
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Kvuty 176 ! 
Ktlnrri 5 l 

\apvpiv6os tlvdXios 224 l 

X&yvpos 248 * 

XaywfidXoy 152 * 

Xcu/ioWdcu 16* 

Xa/*Td* 100 », ^i>p. i. 149, 206 

X^j 153 », xiii. 8 

Xiicrpop 58 * 

X^aw 218 

Xt/3<£«€j 170 s 

Xi/3avo» 231 6 

XWoj 63* 

\L$ot Tvpffor6icos 27 4 

Xiva (nets) 12 l 

Xfro* 5 s 

X67X17 107 3 

\6 X vot 148 3 

Xriirtov 245° 

\urr61 94 s 

/xafr 251 s 

/id<rri£ 233* 

fidffris 234* 

fUKTToSeroy 201 4 

/*Aav 64* 

/aAi 55* 

AteXfa 52 » 

fieXiaaQy dfifipoalri 232* 

/07X0V 22 l 

/iqXoux * 211* 

/xiX-mo* 205 s 

Atlrpa 201 \ xiii. 24 

fiprjfia 197 s , .*j>p. i. 12, 32, 40, 44, 51, 

257, 318 
fiyrjn' dperrjs App. i. 38, 58 
fip^firf App. i. 127 
fiyrffiixrvvoy 341 3 , App. i. 13 
fidXipos 62 l 

/x&rx * 258 2 

/iveXol ** arpopiXwr 232 9 

Attffa^ 95 l 

*d<tor 78 ! 

pad* 53 > 

*dp$os 231 5 

vdpBrit 294 s 

*avj 69 l , App. i. 5 

re/3ph 87 l 

P€<plXrj (net) 11 s 

vrj/ui 286 s 

Wm? ^Ipp. i. 327 l0 

£6aror 189*, ix. 601, xvi. 248, App. i. 

268 
£wrtip 205* 

<J0€X6j 306* 
^Vx*^ 232 s 
6fa (ptyivos 37 * 



olvot 44* 
61% 258 1 
SXmj 261 3 
tocXw 178 1 

6p/X47) 4 s 

tyi* 297* 
Anrpta 98* 
SxrjfUL App. i. 3 

rd-py 23 s 

rcyh 27 s 

vdyovpos 196* 

Taiyyia 309* 

Ila* painted 315 l , cp. x. 10, xvi. 282, 

258, 259 
TdffaaXos 21 6 
W&Xa 208 l 
irtfa 287 s 

WJto Tepl<r<f>vpot 211 s 
WXeicwf 103 s 
WirXot 200 s , App. i. 19 

T€pUT<p6ptOP 172 S 

rcpAny 282 s 

**reuror 282 s 

Hrpos (flint) 5 s 

m7<rnj 55 * 

mJXitf 163 s 

m^ 160* 

tttjpIop 288 s / 

mjpa 95 s 

vrjxvs 204 * 

rl0ot 77 1 

TtXoj 90* 

rfrat 147*, 213 s 

tXclkous 155 s 

irXd* ^j>p. i. 217 

TXardTij 309 3 

irXdravo* 170 s 

TrXtpOlt 295 s 

tXokciuLs 59 *, 60 s 

roddypa 296 > 

To5e(iv 95* 

TodUrrpa 107 8 

iroirdvevfUL 231 s 

Toirdf 232* 

xpfow 103* 

xpoKdXvp.fxa Tpocunrov 207* 

t/wxoi) 292 6 

wrcMa 170 ! 

htwkoj ir65« 92* 

/W/9<5ot 246 s 

jxiurrfip 117 1 

£1*01 x a P aKTa l 206 ! 

/Mvij 92 s 

purft 101 s 

p6«o* 158 l 

poid 22 » 

p6/x/3of 165 » 

/WiraXo*' 3* 

^irr/)oy 74 7 , 165 s 
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/>VKdrn 204* 
/Wta 274 * 

irdyapis 94* 

ff&xot 84 1 

<rd\iriyZ 46 s 

*dr«aXa 201 l 

E&rvpot 56 * 

vrjua App. i. 39, 253 

ojffieTop App. i. 211 

fftptrrji 93* 

vlyvwov 176 l 

rimw 102 8 

rca^fr 297 6 

<rK&4>os 21 7 , ^pp. i. 1 

ffKtxapro* 205 8 

aKiras cvyrjs 58 * 

raK*" 294 J 

VKokoirtvdpa 222 l 

<r*vXa 163*, ,1pp. i. 109 

<tk6\o% 35 s , 165* 

<t/iAt7 62* 

ffwd&tf 288 7 

<nr£yyo? 65 8 

ffTVplt 4* 

OTaTuw (tttopSTtls 190 7 

ardfyiij 103 » 

<rrdXi£ 109 4 

<rra<pv\^i 134 4 

ordxw 98* 

VTcy&rri xparb% 294 4 

^T^/i/LtO 172 * 

<rrt<paros 59 ' 

<rr^Xi7 i<jop. i. 83, 225 

(rrXcry^ 282 s 

<m/X2f TfHiipov* 342 1 , cp. ^pp. i. 26 

ffvyxls 294 4 

(ruicoy 22 s 

rtfxryfs 306* 

aipcupa 280* 

<r0Opa 103 » 

<rxtfa 282 s 

<rxoii»of 103 6 

<Tarrt)f>ia 210 2 

ra\apl(TKot 174* 
rdXa/>o* 39* 
rtyAvr\ davopa 79 * 
Tiperpo* 103 5 
rrrpdwovt 101* 



Wtti* xaXicoOt 43, 54 * 

r6£a 2 1 

ro^ej ybfufxav 205 8 

TO/HJny 306* 

r/Ki70f 32*. 167 s 

rpfcura 38 s 

rplpoXot 104* 

rpryXa 105 » 

rp(ro^ 95\ 104* 

rp<66ovt 4 s 

r^rout 8», 103*, 214*, 339 l , 344 \ cp. 

xiii. 13, 28, App. i. 208 
r/»ixej 164* 
rp&ramm App. i. 83 
rtffiirajrar 51 7 
rwr6f 299*, cp. xiu. 2, ^pp. i. 351 

Mwp 42* 
0rif 104* 
vrMvjxa 292 J 
inripdv/M x<Twvof 201* 

^aurdt 254* 

0apos 208 : 

faptrpri' 9 1 

^dtryayar 51* 

*cXX6j 5 4 

*0oft 258* 

^tdXi? ^Ipp. i. 53 

4>6piuyJ 118 1 

<f>padaici wyutftiv App. i. 48 

^i/jcfc 105 ! 

^tfXXa t>Mwv 154* 

Xatrat 173* 

XaXi*6s 131 », 233 » 

XaX*os dporprfHit 41 * 

XaX<os <5iai/yifr 210* 

Xdpqs tew/weds 308* 

Xdptj ^pp. i. 33 

XV 231* 

Xlpapos 134* 

X*t<6* 81*, i<pp. i. 117 

XtTuiycy Tfny\wf>6fXH (nets) 11* 

XXa/*tfj 282 4 

Xt/rp^ 306 l 

^awrd 190* 
iHirrpa 233* 
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&PCLTOP 200 6 

'Apoplyipes 55 5 
% App60aot 253 w 
dyaOj rt X V 329* 
dyaOov Beov 279 u 

dyaJOGtp dirapxh &Q U 

AyaXfia 327, 328, 376 2 ; tee drdfrtfia 

dyutp xdX*cos 150 s 

dyval Otal 263 u 

dyopd 261* 

dyopardfjuo* 261 s , 262 6 

'Ayporipa 50* 

, A7W«/j 321 • 

dfcjrdrcvro* 60 s 

ddijXov 249 7 

d Aiox^j t0£aro 329 1 

d etf^oro 280* 

'ABrjp. 325 » 

'A^Kif 325" 

'A^atef 325 ll 

a^Xov 405 

a^i* 376 3 

f AK€<rib 218 6 

djard/tijs 376 s 

dKo»Ti<rH)s 184* 

dtcpodiPidfofxai 49 4 

dicpodlpior, tee draffy/iara 

'AXttlKCLKOt 33 8 , 75, 190 4 

d\<roj 207 8 

'A/iafa 44 ,0 

dfiotpdr 307 5 

dfiTeXovpyds 235 5 

dfiipopevs iXalov 150 u 

dy^raxrif 184* 

<Lt>ayvuxrrr}s 184 8 

dvd$e»a 323 

dMaOffiarL^tp 339 

d*d0i7/ia 57 8 , 1211, i 67f i 69 i f 3231, 

323, 349 », 360 11 , 373 8 , 390 14 
d?a0i^iara : 

d 7 aX/ia 47 8 , 61 1S ", 90 1 - 4 , 91 1 , 124', 
125, 126», 143 8 , 144 8 , 145 1 , 151 14 , 
152*, 229 s , 260* •, 266 5 , 269 7 - u , 
270", 307 \ 310*. 31 1 1 , 333* 8 , 
353 \ 355, 391 8 , 404, 405 

dyaXfidriop 405 



d*a$jfiara : 

dyytlop 265 u , 404 

AyKurrpop 405 

d7«rt;/)a 399, 405 

dypl<pt) 405 

der6« 381 s 

Apnitxa 323 

o^Xov 152 8 , 153 8 . 812 , 154 * 

atyf 394 

a^oior 210 8 , 212 1 , 397, 403 

alerds, aUrov Kc<pa\i) 399 

dxaira 405 

dKOPOot 399 

d«*d/o;f 31 l 5 , 394 

dKls 405 

dif/uuy 59 u , 78 \ 399 

dicton; 405 

dicpdOipa 101 8 

dicpdOipa 52 M 

dicpoflviw 50 s , 61 s , 54, 57 7 , 100*, 
102* 117 7 , 123 ^ 147 1 , 154 s , 
234 1 , 251 8 , 394, 396, 405 

dicpoObnop tpycjp baltap 59 u 

dicpbrrepop 405 

dxpocrbXiov 110 4 

dicpurtjpiop 124 «, 394 

d^cr^ 405 

dKi/XwF 399 

d\d/9a<rrof 399 

dXdpaarpop 397 

dXetcrpvuv 297 7 

dXiKTwp 405 

dXtew yipunr 241 l 

dXfy 405 

d\*iW 405 

d\6r/Hf 405 

dXovpyfe 396 

dXrifrp 162 » 

aXwru, dXfotor 313 4 , 897, 402, 403 

4/a?7 405 

dpiidTtop 74 u , 403 

d/iireXot 17 w , 402 

d^iireXoj XP V *V 6(5 8 

dprtXou 0aXX6t 66* 

d/ix^xopop 396 

dfurpop 394 
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dfivyddXrf 405 

&fl<f>lp\T]<TTpOV 405 

dtufntea 394, 399 

d/upopefo, djupopUncos 394, 399 

dpayKaiOT&rqs 399 

dyddrjfxa 396 

dyd>dirios 272 7 

dydptdyrtop, &*$fHarrl$ioP, dptipiavrl- 

<tkos 288 16 , 394, 399, 402, 404 
drftptdf 97 2 , 131 8 , 167 10 , 209 2 , 266 4 , 

269 8 , 315 18 , 328 4 , 850 2 , 397, 399 
drdifuop 399 
ATapy/xa 41*, 53 10 , 54* 

— t*x«"?* 59 15 

dxapxt 9 8 , 34 7 , 41 4 , 44 2 , 46 2 , 49 4 , 

52 1 "*, 53, 53 s . 8 , 54, 54 8 , 66 10 , 
571, 4, 8, n 68 w 69 i3, u 60 i. s t eii^ 

64, 70 1 , 90*. 8 , 91 \ 93 s . *» 96", 
100 2 , 101 8 , 102 20 , 103, 131 8 , 138 8 , 
245 ", 32S 28 , 333 a , 394, 399, 404, 
405 
drapxv dyad&p 59 14 

— dvBpunrvv 52 3 

— tpywv teal KT€dM(av 59 1S 

— KOfirjs 245 " 
diro0v<rrdpiop 281 7 
dTdirrir^ta 394 
dtroppavrtipiov 394 
Apy/tara 53 
dpytpiov 397, 399 
dpyvptoy xlpdrjXop 313 9 , 394 
dp7i/p*f 394, 399 

dpls 405 

dpurTtto? 103 4 , 127 8 , 147 *, 405 

dp*v* 405 

Aporpop 405 

dpros 52 5 , 405 

dpwraf 399 

dpvcTJp, 399, 402 

dpvvTpls 405 

d©vc6f 313 5 , 399 

d<nri6W 116 7 , 226*, 394 

doTtilaKii 116 7 , 253 12 , 394, 396, 399, 

405 
dffTt5l(TKiop 394, 405 
dffirli 107 7 , 114 8 , 226 3 , 394, 397, 

399, 405 
do vis dpyvpa 116 8 

— 7CP v<r V H4 9 

d<rrpa7d\i7, dorpdyaXos, dcrpaydXioP 

m 249 u , 397, 405 

a t' ou (puprfrd xpos Avdpas 72 9 , 405 

ArpaKTot 394, 405 

ai>X6j 114 5 , 397, 405 

Afpodlaiov 226*, 397 

dxdn/s 397 

pdOpop 405 

paKTTjpia 71 * 

pdicrpop 405 

/SaXavciov 332" 



dyad^fxara : 
/forccum), pandiuop 281 7 , 399 
parpaxh 396 
0*X6>^ 397 
/3Aof 110 u , 394 
fiodypiov 405 
/3otttor 297 s , 394 
/96rpw 405 
povpdXiov 399 
povK€(f>d\rj 69", 403 
J9ot/icc0dXiO»' 399 
/SovTdX^or 74", 399 
/SoOj 405 
fttfraf 405 
/9pox^ 405 
ptpaa 402 
PvfdffKot 397, 403 
/3«/*o* 40 1 , 259 1 , 281" 283 7 , 297', 

404, 405 
yaffTp6imfs 399 
yav\6s 405 
T^Xytf 405 
yepeids 405 
7^pa^o5 399 
yppa 71 * 

7Xau£, 7Xai/W6W, 381*, 394 
y\v<pavov, y\v$ls 405 
7 6*v 210 8 , 397 
yopyoveiov 394 
7piiroj 405 
ypvToddKfj 405 
7pjtys ypvxbs TporoffJ) 394 
7u>pirr6j 405 
6afs 302 s , 403 
«oicri5Xtos, faim/Moto 225 5 » 6 , 394, 

396, 397, 399, 402, 403 
ddrrvXos 210 8 , 397 
SapeiKo, 397, 400, 402 
&d<pvo 405 
fc/cdrei'/ta 405 
ScKdrrj 42 1, 54 » 55, 55 1 . 8 , SO 10 .*. 27 , 

57 7 '", 58 8 , 59 1 - 8 , 60*. * 4 , 61 1 , 

/>«» in noo c»ol ns\4 A rmil #\o« T IK 



124 7 ,' 126 s ,' 128 10 ', 142 8 , 144 *\ 
147 *, 328 21 , 399, 405 
fie«cd7T/ tpyw 66 13 

— XPVf l ^ Tuy 59 13 

- x«P*<w 58 10 
foicAPoXov 397 
oVX0is 394, 397, 399 
dViraf 405 

depdyxv 405 
dcpaioTT^S-rj 405 
oVpjua 71 1 , 405 
64ppicKot 394 
oVa/m 405 
Sidvpcroy 405 
atxafta 397 
«kf\\a 405 
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dpaB-^fiara : 

BUtvov 394, 406 

dlrojiov 400 

«Tvof 3.17 

5i6rai 394, 399 

SUtkos 394, 399 

6uf>04pa 402 

ft0?of 394, 404 

5jya£ 406 

3o/>dTio* 110 18 , 394 

dopic&s 68 a 

Mpv 110\ 394, 399, 406 

Soxeior 406 

dpdy/xa 406 

fyaK^rtw 209 s , 250 1S , 398 

5f>aKu>v 209 4 , 394, 398, 406 

SpaxMat T«rpa«curxi\£af 92 * 

£paxAti} 394, 400, 402 

SfXTdvq, fipticavov 406 

fyR'TTO 406 

E 354" 

iyxeiplbiov 390 u 
f7XeXi>* 51 ls 

*7X°* **06 

erdwXop -ywcu/cfo 255 7 

*Uu>v 80 1 , 167°, 169 2 .», 210 B , 229*. 10 , 

25.1 7 . 269 7 , 270«.'. ", 271 1S , 315 H l », 

327 \ 372*, 373 58 , 406 
eUw Wviov 231* 
tUiav riji ktJXijs 232* 
dXiKTJp 394 
efca 406 
€lp€<rnjjprj 52 5 
ffcro«os 35 a , 273 8 
iKaTofifirj 44 8 
J*™ M a 394, 400, 402 
Uttj 394 
(ktvtop 402 

Aala (xpwij) 66 7 , 403, 406 
fXeuar 52 8 , 332 10 
iXaipjy 403 
Al^ar 400 
iXrioxpLoriov 163 10 
^a5« 406 
*Mp<Aos 400, 406 
^Tupo* 226 l 
tvdeapUt 400 
fvdv/ia 406 
ivbi>Td¥ 406 

foK&or 394, 396, 398, 399, 403 
Iruurtftor 253 13 , 403 
ivwiTiw 253 ia , 400, 403 
etdXciirrpov 253» ia , 396, 398, 400, 

404 
tfawrrifrp 400, 402 
<?#«pa 266 4 
traOXov 153 s 
fxapyfia 53 8 
ixipXrifia 396 
*TnteK*Tov 316", 317* 
JTiToprli 406 



&va(H}fxaTa : 

ixiratpidiov 400 

iTHpvXXls 406 

^trtxi^f 400, 402 

ixi\j,iXu>v 406 

*xXe<rrov 400 

^rT? 406 

*pta 403, 406 

*pta fxaXcucb iv KaXaOlffKw. 73 9 , 394 

tpirvXXos 406 

*p«f, ^/Horiov 263* 321 s , 400, 406 

ipwrlcKot 394, 403 

<?(T X <ipa 394, 400, 402, 406 

l<rxap{f 400, 404 

^X^M"* y&f*4>os 406 

<?X^ta 394 

£«^ 400 

Ixlrif CTparuarurii 110, 400 

lx?'ot 399, 406 

feOyof 107 9 

^6v 272 s 

{"wta iXe<pdPTtra 68 s 

ftutapta dp7u/xi 68 4 , 394, 400 

fyibLov 394, 400 

fayta 396 

iwripixris 394, 396, 399, 406 

{Apt, 255 7 , 403, 406 

frbrtl dpyvpa 74 ls 

{I&K17 xupBtvLiHi 249 5 

fwpfc 406 

f/9if 210 8 , 398 

ildvTorlt, 4)6vTr6rtoy t ydimorldiov 898, 

400, 403 
Wtidt 394, 399, 400, 403, 406 
-flXaKdrrj 396, 400, 406 
rjXot 394 
ijfxiKUicXtov 400 
ijfUTufttov 404 

wUxow ^99 

ilpiupiXio* 394, 400, 402 
0a\d^ 406 
0aXXof dpirAov 66 8 
Oipurrpov 406 
depnavr-fipiov 395 
$€pfidumov 395 
Oepftaarpli 395 
0^/x>s "xpwrovv 66 s 

^pi? 07" 

6-npiKXelov 398, 400 

Bijaavp6s 124 7 

06\io»s OoXldior 398 

0pl£ 4<pTi(5iKJ), Tatdacf), Tpwr6rfirfTos 

242 10 ; op. 406, 408 
flpiroj (^Xiyof) 225 8 , 395, 898, 

405 
0i*la 406 

tfiyuanfrpiov 63 9 , 895, 398, 400, 402 
0wvot ,">l ia 
0i)pa 35 s , 273 • 
Ovpiavwit 406 
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$vf*b% HO 1 , 406 

topcos 406 

Oupvfia 263* 

66paS 110 16 , 395, 396, 405, 406 

ttunru 398 

U«rLa 296 7 

i^t 406 

IfiidTLo, 396, 404 

Jo*<J«i7 406 

hnreus <puxr<p6pos 80* 

fcnrof, InrUrxot 115 4 , 164, 404, 406 

brrauTcAK 410 

2<tt£ok 402 

2<rro/3^7 406 

Ur X di 406 

/<rx*w 210 8 , 398 

Kddot, KaSUrxot 395, 397, 399, 400, 

402, 403 
Ko0ertip 73, 224 4 , 395, 398, 400 
KaXadlfficos 406 
K&Xajioi 406 
Ka\avpo\f/ 406 
ffdXvfi/Aa 397 

Ka\6irT€ipa 406, Ka\irrrpa 249 M , 406 
KakvrHip 403, 406 
jraXwidtoK 402 
/cdfial 406 
K&flTTI 395 
ffdrdvf 397 
tcaySdpioy 397 
icokoDv 278 11 , 395, 398, 399, 400, 

402, 405 
jtayup, xarovls 403, 406 
*cdpa/3os 406 
/cap&a 210 8 , 398, 400 
/ca/wdvo* 214 s , 250 18 , 398, 406 
K&pvoy 406 
Kapxrptow 281 8 , 395, 397, 399, 400, 

405 
Kaffcrlrcpos 400 
/carairdXrTji 395 
KdroiTTpov 395, 397, 398, 406 
Karioplt 395 
jcauXos <riX<p^ov 66 11 
K€K P v<pa\os 225 4 , 249 8 , 397, 398, 

404, 406 
K€Kpv<pa\o* Ittik6s HO 30 , 395 
Kivrpov 406 
xipas, K€pat5iov, KepafivWioy 281 7 , 

395, 400, 402, 404, 406 

K€pKls 406 

Wpxvos, Kepx*low, 398, 399, 400 

*£^a\i) 50*, 210 \ 395, 398, 406 

jci)Xt; 232 6 , 406 

K-rjfidi 395 

K-rjploy 406 

/c^pu/faof 400, 404, 405 

K7l<TTJ)ptOW 399 

KipJrrtor 397, 399 
/ci/9wr6t 395, 405 



dra0^iara : 
*i0dpa 406 
Kidurioy 395 
KlpKOS 400 

Kur<r6t 406 

Kbrrjpii 406 

irfcrnj 406 

jrfc*r 273*, 328* 

*Xi7(s 395 

irXt/idicior 400 

cXXtt; 31 1 8 , 395, 400 

irXoi6f 406 

*X»/36* 406 

«n,AUf 110», 395, 406 

Kbyxos 398, 400, 406 

koIttj 395 

*oXe6t 400 

KoXoatrbt 406 

it6m»j 241 M.M, 243*. 245 u , 406 

k6*8v, xordvXiow 400 

Korrds 406 

/corf* 404, 406 

Kbm 90 8 . 10 , 395 

xdpvfifiot 395 

KopOrrj 406 

*6puj 406 

*<Wtoi 316 13 , 400, 406 

«6rra/3of 400 

*6tvXoi, koti/Xij 397, 399 

KOTlItVflOS 400 

tcpadcvrtit 399 

k par toy 44 8 

Kp&wot, icpdreia, jtpaWdtar 395, 406 

Kpar&wiov 281 7 

KpCLT€vH)S 395 

jcpanfrp 281 7 , 311 8 , 390 ", 395, 400, 

402, 406 
k parr) pi 5 toy, k parr) pie kos 398, 400 
Kpc&ypa, tepcdypiow, icpcaypls 395, 399, 

406 
Kpfidefivov 404 
KpTffiarls 403 
jcptou K€0aXi^ 395 
Kp6vo* 395 
KpbraXov 250 u 
jctc/s 395, 406 
*ua0if 400 

*tfa0os 395, 398, 399, 400, 402, 403 
Kvavovv 400 
KVK\ofi6\ip5os 406 
/ctkXos 401 
KvXtvdplatcos 400 
*tfXiK«pos 395, 398 
irfXt£, *uXfctor 281 7 , 395, 400, 406 
Ki'XtxWs, Ki'X^xytoK, Kv\ix*l8ior 395, 

397, 398, 400 
KtifipaXor 406 
jciJ/i/St; 400 

KVftpiov, KVfipLdtoy 93 7 , 313 4 , 397, 

398, 400 
Kwdyxt 406 
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KVTraaffts 406 
KisreWow 406 

KVp^T} 400 

Kvpros 406 

k&tos 101 8 

kvwv 46\ 406, 407 

Kwflu 400 

*<&far 395, 397, 399, 400, 403 

kuSuvlov 403 

kuXov 44 8 

kwkoi HO 4 , 400 

Kunrr) 407 

\a/3/s 400 

XaPvfHvdoi 407 

Xd7i^oj 407 

\ayu>p6\ov 407 

Xo7wa$ 72 18 

Xaipioir^drj 407 

Xa^xadero? 399 

Xa/xrds, XafiT&dtov 153 8 , 400, 408, 

407 
X^77$ 327®, 390". » 395, 399, 400, 

402, 407 
Xe/SifrrioK 397, 399, 400, 402 
Xfiat 395 

XeiMwytOK 66 10 , 400 
XtKdvq 395, 400 
\iKrpo¥ 407 
\£ovtoi Ke<pa\J), Tporop-f) 69 u , 395, 

400 
X^w* 407 
X^Stoir 397 

Xi)u>k Teplxpwrop 66 4 , 395 
\ilKvdot, XrjKvBtor 398 
XijKvdoi ffKvrbnri 225 1 
Xt;Ws 400 
Xi/forof 407 

Xtfiavurrls 398, 400, 403, 404 
X(/3aKarr6f 404 
Xi0d* 407 

Xi0of, XiBdpior, 398, 400, 407 
Xf0os 6aXa<T<r<xi5fy 225 s 
XJko <?xi ir^Kioif 73 1 , 897 

XAtx^ 407 

Xoi/ftj 399 

XotWrtor 405 

Xvyyovptow 398, 400 

Xtf/w, Xi/pto* 395, 898 

\6x¥o* t Xvx,w€Tov, Xvx^iow 395, 899, 

400, 402, 403, 404, 405, 407 
Xvxrodxos 400 
Xurrior 407 
X&n-6« 407 
^afc 407 

na\ovbiiov 408, 404 
fidrrjs, fi&vtor 400 
/«£<m£ 407 
/xd<rrt« 407 
fia<rr6S(Toy 407 
AuurrAt, Auurrfo^ 212 1 , 400, 403 



dyad^fiara : 

nd X aipa 110 4 , 395, 400, 402, 404 

fUXaw 407 

/4A17 roO ffihfiaros 210 8 

/*Ai 52 s , 407 

/i«Xia 407 

/^rpo 272* 

^kw 214 7 , 398 

^Xi7 224 4 , 398, 407 

wXor 66*, 185, 395, 400 

/117X0DX * 4^7 

MwUtkos 395, 399 

M%>oj 210 8 

firjrpucdi rfaros 212 8 

/LuXreioi' 407 

fdrpa 252", 395, 404, 407 

/t6Xt/9of 407 

fjUxrxos 407 

Miw^t; 253 1S , 400 

fu/w^ 407 

rd/cof 407 

wabt 158*, 228 8 , 273 8 , 283 8 , Ml 1 , 407 

w&pdot 407 

rdpdriZ 407 

rauf 407 

*e#>fi 407 

ve&Xr) 407 

reu* ^oXor 110 s , 400 

wrj/jn 407 

i^rot 342 * 

rrrrra dpyupa 67 1 , 395 

rU V 146°, 395, 400, 407 

vucirHipiov 99 1 , 155 18 , 226 s , 395, 402, 

403 
rtxtfuv 226*, 398 
rdfjiurfui 397, 400 
K6/u>f 400 

£«pofidxaLpa HO 18 , 395 
#0o«, ZufUhow 311 s , 395, 399 
|6aKor 407 
Zwrrfip 403, 407 
(urWt 395 
<J/9eXi<ncof, <J/3eMj 74". », 395, 399, 

401, 407 

6poX6t 390 ls , 400, 408 

Motft 210 8 , 398 

oftf 407 

ofro* 407 

olwox&n 281 », 395, 398, 399, 401, 

402, 404 
ofc 45 4 , 407 
6icela 75 6 
dtcXaSla 395 

6X4CCCOK 395, 401, 402 

SXrrj 407 

&n< 395, 398 

6£U 401, 403 

d£i/0a^or 401 

6irXiTodp6fxos 396 

fcrXor 124 u , 262* 328 », 407 
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dpitij 407 

dpfiot 395, 399, 401 

6pv£ 407 

ocxpm 407 

oh 210 8 , 212 8 , 398 

64>ea\fjU>s 210 8 , 212 7 , 398 

6<pl5iov 209 8 , 395, 398, 401, 403 

6<pis 401 

6 X So^o% 395 

v&yri, xayls 407 

Td7oi'po$ 407 

valyria 249 14 , 407 

xai&Ko \l0iwa 250 n 

xcuMok *t\o<rr/KlTou 210 s , 398 

xaXiM*"<^T?*» xaXfyixoroK 401, 404 

xaXXddtoP, xaXXdyrtoy 395 

xaraypls 405 

xavoxXfa 110 21 , 113 1 , 395 

xa.pdyXvfx^a 398 

xapddetyfia 70 s 

xa/x£Xa<r<m 404 

xapaxtraafjia 277 *, 404 

vapdpufia 395 

xapdxnj/xa 105 fl 

xdinraXos 407 

xacrrd* 273 6 

x^Sai 234 \ 398 

W«tXa 407 

x^a Tcpla<pvpos 407 

xeXe/uvos 405 

WXejci/j 407 

WXtt; HO 13 , 395 

xcktw/>o/3os 395, 401 

x^xXos 407 

rtpdi$ 63* 

xcpipoXos 283 4 

xepidepidiov 401 

x«/>tfi-£ 395 

xcplfofxa 404 

xepiK€(pa\aia 110 4 

T€piK€<pd\aioy 401 

xepippavT'fiptov 401, 402 

repiffKeXlStov 225 3 , 398 

xepurKeXls 253 12 , 401 

T(pi<r<pvpioy 407 

irepir/Hix^Xta 395 

xe/^Tj 253 N , 395, 401, 405, 407 

xtraaos 407 

x^r/)oy 407 

xijkti; 407 

xtJXt^ 407 

mji'77, XTfylov 407 

xifca 407 

x-^x^s 407 

xfflo* 407 

x?Xos (dpyi'poGs) 153 5 , 401, 407 

mVaS, xiva/d<r/cos 133, 135*, 174 8 , 

178 4 , 232*. 270 11 , 328\ 395, 397, 

398, 401, 405, 407 
xirrdictov 339 



xXa*ot/t 404, 407 
x\d£ 407 

vXdtrrpa 395, 397, 399 
rXoraTiJ 407 
TXJJjrrpoK 395 
rXtK^t 407 

xXo/cajtfc 407 

xX6/cafio* 6peTrf)pioi 241 4 

xX6kiok 397 

Trryeuj 395 

Todd7/>a 407 

ro^a^txr^p, xodavixnjplSioy 395, 399, 

401 
xofoiov 395 
xo^eu>»' 407 
vodUrrpa 407 
t6Xu 342 » 
ToXvavdijs 404 
Troti<p6XvZ 397, 401 
roxdre 174a 407 
rAxavor 296 a 
Toxdj 407 
x6px V 253 sa , 401 
voHiptow, xorrjplStoy 261 s , 262 20 , 

320 10 , 395, 397, 398, 399, 401, 402, 

404 
vovs 50 2 , 210 8 , 395, 404, 407 
xplwy 407 
TpOKdXv/xfxa 407 
x/tfxt/Xoi' 273 6 

Tpo<TKe<pdXaioy 4p€ovv 225 s , 398 
Tp6cXtjfifxa 404 
x/xtowoK, xpoaunrtow 212 1 , 210 8 , 270 11 , 

395, 398, 403, 404 
TporofiT) Xtorros 69 ll 
xpoxo^i 407 
xp6xous, xpoxof«tor 280 7 , 328 9 , 4Q1, 

402, 404 
Tpvfivfoia 402 
rp<ardypia 50 3 
xpwr6Xeia 50 3 
xtwatos x66ej 407 
xvXewv 248 4 
xi/v«a£ 397 
xvpavvov 395 
xvpfytoy 401 
£d/3$o* 407 
patartp 407 
fiavrpls 403 
^^17 407 
/iix/y 398, 407 
/Ms 210 8 , 398 
^odta^ 401, 403 
/>66oy 401, 407 
/io/o 66 8 , 401, 405, 407 
/>6ftpos 407 

froxdXioy, j>6xaXoy t pdxrpor 401, 407 
/>vicdv7) 408 
^/i/3oj 397 
/>vrfr 22 s , 398, 401 
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dra0i)/xara : 
pvro<pla\ov 398 
adyapit 408 
adKos 408 
<rd\xt7^ 114 8 , 408 
<rdvda\a 408 
adpdiou 395, 397, 398 
'ZarvpLcKOi 401 
Zdtvpos 408 
Zet/nfr* 281' 
<ri\tvov xp^ow 66 8 
ovifAaTOipopciQv 395 
(T«x7u»k 210 8 , 398 
<n/3i^« 408 
^7X0* 313 5 , 395, 399 
clyvvov 408 
(rf/ci'oy 408 

ZiX-rjyou xpixrwirov 403 
(ra^tov 66 » 
aivSibr, (TivSoyUricr) 404 
CKa<f>uo9 395 
<rjcd<^. <ned<f>iow 395, 398, 401, 402, 

403, 408 
<TKd<piov dxo tQv aiywr xal rpdytav 

67 a 
<r*a#(s 408 

<tkAo$ 210 8 , 212*, 395, 398, 401 
(tKixapvov 408 
<r*r<?irai etirrjs 408 
(TKeiij 162 9 
(t/oJttwi' 408 
CKoXoTtvdpa 408 
cr/fOXo 106 10 , 328 s , 408 
ffKvXfvfxara 101 8 
<r*i>Xos 408 
(r/cu0oj 401, 404 
<tkw\t)Z 397 
(Tm^Xt; 408 
<r/M'pvrj 404 
<nrd^ 395, 408 
<rx\rivl(TKOi 404 
<rr6yyos 408 
exovbtiov 63 9 

(XTovdoxinj, <TTor8oxol8tov 401 
a tv pit 408 
ord0/tif 408 
aradfilov 395 
<rrdXt£ 408 
ard/xpos 401 
(ttot^p 395, 400, 403 
<rrari7p ri/SSijXof 313 9 , 395 
<rra#uXi) 408 
(rrdxwj 66 4 , 395, 408 
ffTcydrrj Kparbt 408 
(TTtfAfia 408 
ffripupov 395 
<TT€<f>dvri, <rr€<pdvtow t <rreipavUncot 155 ll , 

395, 401 
<rW0a*os 101 8 , 153 8 , 154*, 155 u , 

266«, 269 1 , 272 7 , 281 6 , 344 19 , 395, 

398, 401, 402, 403, 408 



draO-fipwLTa : 
<rrc<pd¥tafia 403 
<rr4<pot 154* 
(rTi^oj 210 8 , 398 
(mjXij 408 

arXeyyldLow 253 18 , 281«, 398 
<rr\eyyls, <rr\iyyls 153 8 , 225*, 253 u , 

395, 397, 398, 399, 401, 402, 

408 
<rrod 35 18 , 124 11 , 273 6 , 330 7 
<rro\i) 282 * 
<rr6/ta 21 8 , 398 
<rr6p0vy£ 405 
ffTpeirrdi 395, 401, 402 
erpbpCkov 250 18 , 403 
<rrpov0bs 404 
<rrp6<f>tov 395 

ariMj, rrvXtfiw 401, 403, 408 
<rrvXof 319 

<rrvpdicior toparot HO 9 , 395, 399 
<ru^j^ 269 a , 395 
<r»ryxi$ 408 
trvKov 52*. 408 
<r<pay€iov 395, 399 
<r0<ry/j, 408 
<r0a<pa 401, 408 

<T<p€\L<TK01 404 

<T<p€v56vTj 404 

<r<piy£ 401 

<T<ppayi% <T<ppayl8tor 395, 396, 397, 

398, 3U9, 401, 402 
(T0iV>a 396, 408 
<rx^ 408 
<rx.owlov 402 
<rx.ot¥ot 408 

<rwMa 210 8 , 212 8 - 7 , 225 s , 398 
M/idTM 210 8 , 398 
cwpcLKos 396 
rd diro r^j det/ty? 251 7 
rd ty' afo^f 74" 251 s , 403 
rcuAa £v\lvri 178 l f 401 
Td\avro¥ 396 
rdXapos, raXaplcKOt 408 
rapavrZwov 397 
T(\aftu>y 328 6 
W/ueKOf 40, 408 
riperpov 408 

rerpd5paxM-oy t rcrpaxfiw 226 4 , 398, 

401, 403 
Terpdvofiov 401 
rerpdxovs 408 
Tcrriyioy 401 
Wrrt* 404, 408 
tit-Mov 210 8 , 398 
Wrfo; 210 8 , 398 
tit06j 210 8 , 212 1, 398, 403 
r6£or HO 1 , 113, 401, 408 
ropcfr 408 
ropOmj 408 
rpdyot 408 
rpayiffKOt 401 



41« 



~/*r*rt W- v*>. *W- *•*. *w 

~pm'*. gje.nn. 2?7** 

**>$•*** Vi\ 
r>«.^^r>ur fcV7 

f #w*< */*! 
vptAn.i iff* 

*», 401. 40® 
r^.i J 44'. 14*% 149*. 151* t»» 

J/>7 4 ' \ 17* 4 , 350», v&. 3i«* 

40J, *0* 
rpmiv/tpum 401 
Tartar txTvjkfvum 281 7 

TpU*fit*X** 401 

r^/**W 396. VjH. 402 
Tp<r£iKt'ux WJfl 

TOfLTOVQV 408 

r£r«*, r<^Mr f rwr^or 63 7 , 223 , -* 4 , 

398, 401 , 403 f 408 
T^wot firfTfHicfa 212* 
r</ir<ff £</A*ro* K4pafd&<*t> 70* 
OdKir'tv, 6&\ior 394 
6<V<4 277 \ 306, 399, 401, 402, 403, 

404 
i/Wi 210 8 
0*tf 408 
ifw^ubufAa 40H 

uwojidrrii 'A'M'i 

inro^fHi 396, 397, 809, 401 
bwoAtfMTa 224", 808 
Ow^i'wfjui 3%, 402 
birattuft&kaioy 404 
{>woKI*iTtiHoy 280 7 , 328 2 

inrharuTuv 896 

f/t «»* 

i% Apyfipm 226" 

o^afifm mm 

0audi 408 

0a/i/r/>a 1 U) J , 113, 401, 408 

0a/ioi 70°, 270 1 , 408 

tfidayavov 408 

0dri»i; 117 7 

0i\\«W 408 

0tfofi 408 







£41*. 4C* 

Xc^£jr 3ti*6. 397. -MS 

Xc^cHpcr AAl 7*-, 39C 

T* , j — • cm/as vs 5*4*. -fci** 

X« 210*. H*-. 3S4. 3Kl 40X. 403, 

404 
X«3jt2u* 21C**. ** 

Xc^r^cIW 3«. 402. 404 

Xiiu^of 408 

X'Tiir, x <T «* wr ' xtrwircti, x u — ■ *- 

ci*r 396. 397, 404. 403 
X Wi-, 398. 408 

xXatii. x^**^***- x\m*imm 397, 404 
X&*3-«*<. x^ t ^ rAir 396 
Xotftar 93 u . 401 
X«/M»f 45* 

Xourcof, x<*^ ct ** 398 
Xoif 396, 397 
XPV^ara 73", 253 17 
Xpwriow 396, 397, 398, 401 

X/HKTtS, X/ >wr ^ t0r 396 

Xpoffins \i$os 321 4 , 396 
XpuroOs 401, 403 
xCpa 403 

X^pa, x ,/r ^ f » x wr P^* or 398, 399, 
401, 40*2, 403 

X^poi 281 7 , 408 

Xwpot 121* 

yj/aurrbv 408 

^Xcor 253", 402 

f^/cr/xi 408 

^I'itr^p 396, 397, 399, 402, 403, 404 

xf/vicHipiov &tto rrjs i\b$ou koX rpdyw 
67 a , 402 

w/)ota 9 8 , 45\ 121* 

(^dptov 210 8 , 398, 402 
dvaOJifiara yeicpoit 4 4 
dira/ceur^at 112 8 , 185, 323 
Aj»a/cef 17 8 
&ra.KT(s xaldes 29 6 
drarMmi 64, 167, 169 1 , 323, 324, 336, 

339, 349 3 
dvdpayadlas Zvckcl kclI dLKauocvrrjs 288* 
dy^ptds 184 n , see dwa$^fiara 
'Ardptw oIkos 122 7 , 343 2 
dP€04TTjy 59 17 
&yeft6fiv\o» 237 2 
d*fy> ^x w *' Kp&vos 171 n 
'A^oXciJf 45 4 
dK^^a 207*, 323 
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irStU* tC waiSl 325 '■" 


d^Tijt 184* 




irOdiu, 207* 


Atypttfa 9* 




Ar8iTir*aia. 175 


d*' ii> eJpydtroTO 93' 




dr^puriiir drama! 52* 
dnrplfftr 339' 










d«<,»iV 282', 339 


Bdra Kipat 67" 




ArrWcpa 405 


(Sijuor.aTiti 138* 




d(Ti Z ap.f^«»0I I9ti 7 


£fo* «p«rra ptAaarTa 270' 




drd-yd* farpn 20U" 


JW-, -i 153 * 




dra.njfWt 220 2 


(Wot 379' 




&T&f, X <* a * 1 *•". 67" 


iJnaa-u* 232" 




dr«p x «r0oi7TJ,KV'Ji241",242 ia , 245 1 


Bojvdi 313 1 




— iw Ttnlwr 243" 


tiw-oria. 283" 




dxupK^, tct AnaB^iiara 


BaxXaia 203* 




in nominative cane 325 


/JijkXij 332 




- rd07,»c.ia< HE » 


0wc fjSSojaoI 298"> 




drapx>ir iTi-paruSii! 267 »\ 328 11 


Beon-un- 231' 




dTrlJuca 323" 






duVdwia. fd itpowbiipa 220" 


yauiiX'M »«oi 24G« 




dirrin, Hi:. 1 " 






dinjpfara 98' 


r«fr..XXli 298* 




drad.'drat 280 >. ', 334 


7<>V»at iepfi'i etc. 265" 




droiiiunu tarpa 200' 


VcpwrciW 263" 




drOOIOitfflal 335' 


IVw/i-yoi 4u*. 235" 




diriawn 831 


7 Xa5.' l AfcJ™f« *0 8 
ropyi,i , 279* 




draflticir ei'Kij* 239* 




drofli'-Hr rt rarpo 200" 




"AruXW oou attu, <rit tiju 325° 


ypmtfuiTfi, 184 10 , 236" 




diropn>ia\ia 10' 


■ypa/i/mriiiwr 263* 




Bror^um* larpa 200' 


7/»HfiaTi«ui 320 10 , 322 a 




dircwTojioi. 234 • 


■yiVifaoiapx'VooI 34", 35 a 




Art rijf tai^oxioi 268 ' 


7^a ff ««fi" 177" 




dri rijj «*.,i GO* 


ynfinidi d>uV 308 




dtrorpiniof 7* 






dio0.-7-'f 234, 234" 


Jafiiai'pTiitrai 264" 




iw' uV da«u» 215° 


od»« 233 1 




dpd 334' 


tfK&ttl, »' 




Apyupirt(a 117" 


3f«aiTTdri]pop 272' 




djMTfl» Tijt 8<dij 330 


ancareiW 53', 00", 102", 


346, 406 


Apiara ro\tTii.va/ur«t 267" 


A(KO.T!)*d>Ot 56° 




dpurrcior 268", 394, 403 


J<Xro, 343* 




"Ap*ffTo^*n''\ij 120* 


,><,.<i 340 




B/MT«!f u. 246 


otff*unit 2D' 1 




lf>t« 259' 


AijXiw* «I««t 122', 343' 




dafat, eWft t^i tf.-yarpit n-fiijicrM 265 1 


AijXixnjI 20' 




ippij^dpoi 198' 


twmKeiicw 205*, 206 1 -' 




dprairwXiji 235" 


i%ioi 332 




dpro-SXu 90* 


jiiniui 332" 




Apxuparttw 277' 


olaouOdi 230* 




ipXupo8i*a, 204" 


r5.i4.ai. 323 




Apx'8/wpat 207 


Alfll^fjoi 179" 




dpXdt 260" 


rJiiotiwiSnji («*« 267" 




dpxw. *»*, 86ll 7 , 261 7 . 267 1 


otaj d™™riw 234" 




<i,r.i»(.")o( 280 s 


iinii Aro-pvywr 234' 






iii. «f>oioi- 204 > 




ouXirnit 184 10 , 265" 


Ail «dwi 243' 




AdfinjI 44* 


8d nj Umi odi 333' 

S<Xi>OML 4' 




«*™r4«ia? 61', 81* 




ai/roroJiia 7 81* 


3o.ai.a 31" 




atptSpmTf&fui 148' 


•.tttjuuo- 304, 398 




R. 
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&6£ay run dJjfiw 267 ' 4 

ipaxM^ii Upal 316* 

Jpopefr 171 ** 

topor 113, 153 8 , 192 8 , 208*, 252 u , 

310 \ 333*, 374*, 406 
tepo* dxapxt' 59 14 , 323 8 , 833 * 

ifidofiot 0oOj 296* 
iyica0€ud€ir 200* 
*y*aTaKX<>e<r0ai 278* 
iyKoifiT)<ni 200 6 
iyKOifji-^rpiov 200 • 
*7Ma*r°j 223 » 
eBwAor 217 * 
cZaU 324 w 
eW/a 195 4 
e!p6f 265 8 

(IffLTijfHOV 200* 

tUnrpaxOeh 313 8 

^jcartxmj 394 

irrtXcir 324 

itcrlfxarpa 330 

i\cv04pta 330 

iXevdeplas x a P urr ^P ia 234* 

'EXcu^ptof 226° 

fkfvdtpuddi 229 8 , 268* 

'EXewrta 253 J 

*/*xo/>of 234 8 , 235 8 

ivara 4 1 

"E^cytyoj 44 10 

l^curi wpo<r€vx,6furot KaXXurrw *A^6pq- 

roi 223 4 
irwia^fiepa 4 1 
lr Ttrairfot 223 4 
^ rfoots 257 u 
^d7i<rro« 313 • 
l^a^ya 4 1 
i^aBeura 220 * 
^£ ^7*ceXet/<rcwi 331 
^£ ^irtrd7/Aaros 331 
# e^X^J 258 1 
4 Mdrwi/ 231 6 
4Zc\ev6eptK6t 234 4 
^wicXi^d 12 3 
**•' d7<x0u> 97*, 334 8 
^xa77€tXas 323 14 
ivdvBcua 323 
ivavdcros 323 
4ir&pX€<r6ai 261 > 
^Tapx^ 53 8 , 200 \ 261 * 
^t«os 269 1 , 323 
iiridiSovat 323 
Arifaru 266 1 
4<rt0i)y Avdcfia 207 s 
driKapria 54 13 
'Emjcdpirios 44 10 
'Eitkcoi'/hoj 189 2 
^iriXaxwv lepeus 264 18 
4rifi€\rrrtis 262 4 

4wifl€\TJTTfi 7Cv6ft«KOf 34 * 



iTLfifXrrrfft tww fjAMmjplttr 262 14 

'Eir^Xiot 45 6 

trurhcia 406 

4Tirvfufxv6fuyai 246 * 

frruricev&fcw 266 s 

irurrdrai rob wUaw 143 • 

ivurr&TTjt 264 u 

^rwroT€i)<roj 265 14 

4*iTi04r<u 323 

'Ertrpcryla 45 7 

•Bt^/uot 44 » 

'Efrydn; 59*°, 143 4 

Ipytav drapxt 59 w 

Iptywv 5€k&tti 56 w 

Iprywv bciusv dtcpodbnor 59 1B 

^/icu 129 1 

ifnifioKXtfatd 12 s 

4r*4t 112* 

eforyAta 339* 

E6/?ovXct/f 29 s 

edXffyia 313 1 

efl£d/i«*oj 34 6 , 215 8 , 231 s , 329 

E(HrXota 121 4 , 231 9 

etorXoia* 331 M 

eforXofaj fre/ca 331 s4 

Eforpa#a 251 7 

Efor<tyeXof 328 17 

E*ra$a 180 7 

E^nJxctof 279* 

ei>riawf 243*. 334 7 

€&xav IrreXArarrt 329 

e^xapuTTfty 323 

etfxapumfcwor 89 \ 160 7 , 214 4 , 230*, 
265", 330 

evxapiCTTwy 220* 

cux^ 26, 26*, 33*, 34 •, 87 8 , 89 1 - 8 , 
210«, 213 5 - 71 *, 215 3 - 10 , 220 1 *, 229 4 , 
230«, 231 18 , 243*, 253 •, 254*. 8 . w , 
293 lw , 294 4 , 323, 329, 329*\ 330 18 , 
331* 392 ».» 400, 406) 

€ &XV* X^f** 331 
Ev X \&v 44 10 

et'^wX^ 280 \ 329, 329 8 - 18 , 406 
ci/XwX^ T«X/<ras 329 
i<pj)fiuv dpofiot 184 s 
4<fn<rrdyai 323 

fdKopoy 198 8 , 265, 265 14 
Zci»y Karax^6yto$ 28 4 

— 'OXioriof 325 7 

— 4>iXtof 34* 
ZriyoTr<xr€t5wv 273 8 
Z^dy 'OXi'^ir/oi; 325 8 
{urypa<pia 184 9 

favaKUOv 129* 
fd^a<cef 14«, 32*, 165 8 
ft<rr/at 329 s8 

*Hy€fi6vii tov dlffiov 261 8 
^Xtoj 311 8 
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-rjfupo&pifias 138 9 
llfii 324 10 
rjfinrtXfKKoy 389* 

T)fJUOT&T7ipOV 272* 

'Hxiony 218 8 

i)pu>tvTj 45 4 

ripu>i 35 4 

»jp«s 6 dxl pXatro 70 s 

%>«* lUpyafios 26 ,6 

'H^aumW 67 15 

$a\d<r<rtoi dalfiovet 229 4 

fldXarra 197 1 , 200* 

Qapdrrjs, Qapdxoi, A? IS 4 

OaOfioun viKijaat 152* 

0ed 29 1 -* 

0€a<rafUvrjy ttjv rrjs "Hpat txupdreiar 

330* 
6Vol /irydXot 30 16 
0eol ol 'EXXifrrw 280 10 
0eois trepatrrois 332 10 
Seo&y la 10 
0e6» 29 12 

0eds o-ttfw* 17 10 , 26" 
0eou <ppa8ais 330 
0€paTcv6€ls 192 10 
0ei/*oXi^rai 264 u 
0ew/><a 278 s 
0ewpoi 278 4 
flWs 53 8 
0tH>Lk\ciov 279 « 

(hj<rdfi€voi x6\rjas roXXdf 229 s 
0y<ravp6s 200 1 , 277, 343 > 
dv/xara lrcxt6/>ta 296 * 
0ur(a 283 8 , 298 10 

la/Kuf 301 8 

'Icuru; 218 8 

faroa 200 s , 204 8 , 208" 

larfxiov 206 * 

larfKvdcls 331* 

larpbs djifiwrwiLHaw 205 4 , 206 * 

— IStureOiar 205 7 
ISturreucty 205 7 
2dpi^tK 324 
Idpv/jLa 324 
Wpwrtfat 275" 
Wpwm 313" 
lepd 'A^a^af 326 s 
Upapxfoas 264 ll 

lepore^as 262 11 , 264 18 , 265 14 , 272 7 
Icporci/wv 264 1S , 266 a 
!e/>eta 277 8 

lepeiJi 198 8 , 206", 265 s , 277 11 , 279* 
Upo0w-faat 264 1S 
UpoKijpvS 265 7 
icp^r 120 l 

Up<>¥ rrjs 'AdTjvalas 326* 
iepoirot^raf 262 » 
Upoxoiol 344 



tepoiroiof 34 1S , 198*, 264 u , 265 w 
Upox 280 >.», 322 \ 325; 327 
lepoj 6 rXoKftyto* 242 9 
Upoipdmjt 265 17 
Wfa 334 l 

IXdVKCffBcU 311 9 

1X007*61 311 2 , 313 u 
l/ids 170 
fr nftcu 334 8 
'IoXfwt 45 4 
Ixxapxfoa-* 133 x 
iinretff 116 s 
Ixxo/itdwr 129 s 
fcraro 321 8 , 324 18 
'IoT^iof 140 8 
io-royai 138 1 , 323 
I n>xou d{a0eu 834 « 

Ka/fc 326 14 

Ka0apfi6s 813 u 

*rd06V« 280 7 , 324 7 

KaBitpoup 316 s , 324 

ratfiordvcu 289 10 

xal' opafta 330 

Kao" forw 330 

jcalwf inri<rx.€TO 329 * 

KaWiypafla 184 9 

KaXXdriryof 269 s 

KoXirft 150 ls 

cd/uvof 80 6 

gara vvfufuxd, kopovw ya/uic6r 251 

Ka»Tj<t>6pos 198 6 

/ranrXtf 234 8 , 235 s 

/cdmjXof 235 l 

Kapwod6rrjs 328 1S 

Kappeto* 45 8 

Kapwo&pos 190 10 

xapvKipios 280 * 

K<urra0cls 265 u 

Karaypd<t>*Lv 338 

xaradelK 338 

Karadidrjfxi 338 

KardBe/xa 339 

Kara jcAewu' 331 

/cord par re La* 331 

card xpfarrayfia 331 

/card <rvrra7T)K 331 

jrard rd x&rpia 57 1S 

icord t^k fiavrdaw 57 IS , 148 • 

/card ro 7670*01 iftd<purfia 330 8 

/cord xpifftarurfi.b' 331 

/cord xPV <T ^ y 331 

irar' imTayfi* 87 s , 324 s4 , 331 

icot' ixinxyfia 331 

/car' ixupaviav 330 

jcar* ei^^K 329 

ifttr* 6Wp 265 17 , 330 

jaw' 6Wipo* 17 8 , 330, 406 

KttTdMa*rot 223 s - 4 

icttTaireXTo^Tiyf 183 

27—2 
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jrarariftrat 152 \ 280 7 , 324 

Karax06rto* Z«/r 28 4 

Kdrom-pop 263 10 

K**po^ 360 " 

WXitf 176* 

Kepapcfit 34*, 61 " 

Ki/rcuot 45 4 

KTifriKcioy 379 J 

*%>•/£ 184 10 , 265 8 

*i/8<*t-6j 343 10 

Ki0apurfi6s 184* 

*£0apo* 379 6 

KtSafxatdla 184 9 

juflapuitot 154^, 2351a 

jurdvr<i/<ra? «rai SuuruOeLi 230 2 

K^i/rot 229 10 , 231 s 

/cut<t6j 379 6 

Klarri 221* 

/cXctdoOxoj 198 5 

Kva<t>€vi 59 1 , 93 4 

KOivbv 332 

KoXaadels 313 * 

KoX<xt<t6j 63 a 

*<Vi? M 242 8 

x6fii7f dxapxaf 245 n 

*coiT«Jf 183 

ic6/>v| 250 w 306» 

Kopi>£arTef 47 ,s 

Koi/porptyoj 45 4 , 253 s , 255 

Kpdyos ixiKeifievoi &yf)p 171 ll 

Kpto^poi 190 a 

KpAKOi; xcu 225 s 

kt€&ihi>v dxapx^ 59 1S 

ktUttt)s 8 8 

<ciJ<cXtoj atfXirnfrs 184 10 

ki5Xi£ 184 

Ktpioi fjpun 26 a 

Ki/^eXo« 320 14 

Ku)fi<i>idla 184 9 

Ku>tiun66s 184 10 

AoAJa 227 9 
Xl/Sqs yvfi<pLK6i 251 4 
Aetoio* 307 4 
Xet/Kw/ta 343 s 
Acxo? 325 14 
Ac X w 253 * 
\t0ovp76f 207* 
XilicvapxMa* 263 *° 
AiMKarts 249 8 , 280 18 
AovKi&pa 295 ls 
Xi>yo$ 40 8 
Xvrpov 330 

MaXedras 140 8 , 326 w 
MaXAtct 45 6 
MaXo^6pos 45 s 
Ma^^o/cX^j 70 * 
/tart? 6xtd56/46ro? 29 10 
IMurreiow 330 



fuirrtt 265 s 

fiapaOwofi&xcu 41 4 

ficXeayplt 40 8 

fieXoypafla 184 • 

/i£T& tok <T€ifffiby 331 s5 

fUroiKos 23 4 

MuciWeioi 279 6 

fua$ur6t 236 4 

#iy%ia 59 5 , 79 4 , 128», 259 a , 367«, 407 

yur^i' dperd* 260 7 

/tnpAMtor 157 4 , 367 a 

/uM^ny 407 

lunilttoww 272 1 , 357 a , 403 

prtifiwrinnris tvtKa 260 4 

fxoXvapxfocLi 265 8 

Mopiai 40 8 , 150 s - 13 

fiopfioXvic€ioy 162 11 

tiovvapxtur 260 8 

/idX0oi 231 8 

MOt 321 8 

fiwrrfiptow 246 s , 282 l 

/«J<m7f 265 10 

/Awa* /coi X&ap 153 s 

vapvmfydt 59 8 

Ndioi 280 a 

Naflw* ofrof 122 7 , 343 2 

Nauapxfc 230 1S 

rauicXapos 69 9 

NeaWa* 45 4 

rewKdpos 204 7 

i^rro 379 8 

W07 185 4 

n*cifr<ras 152 489 , 153 s , 154 12 , 161 \ 

164 l , 176 s , 177 ia , 267 4 , 331 » 
Xiicntpdpos 122 1 , 263® 
Ni/das 153 s 
ytKoip6fi€ios <fndXij 154 
pi/cwv 171 B , 331 » 
vdcrroi; x^Pf 229 2 

S^tof 328 18 
£«a<r/*6j 10 10 
^o? 121 a 

oIkktt^s «S 8 

oUordfjiot rrjs x6Xewj 293 19 

ofrot 122 7 , 343 a 

of Kpeirroves 7° 

olvoxbot 265 8 

0*<tt/x6 249 ia 

oi ffvfifiaxoi 268 9 

oi t^v <r/ciTtA:^v r^xurjy epyafypevoi 60* 

6 X^of 315 1S 

oXkiJ 267 ,fi 

frap /tor 330 

6 xau *aX6s 279 " 

ixXojudx * 184 4 
'Oxwpei)* 44 10 
Vyidfeiv 46 1 , 47 2 
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'OpSla 276 l 
•Op65i 221* 
6pxci<r0cu 46 8 
'OvoyQt 273 8 
6\f/tv Ibovaa 330 

TayicpaTia<n"fr 171 w 

Tratd€vrifs Jjf/xatt 26 IS 

IIatdi)a 180 

iraij Kt0ap<ai86s 184 10 

xaXaurHis 171 w 

Hawayla rd\<rou 13 4 

Ilard/cfta 218 6 

IIok« 47 ls 

xayriyvpi&px'n* 184 10 

xcmwptof 154 8 

vayvvxt^ety 46 8 

xavvvxlt 235 16 

ira/xx&dAKcu 338 

ira pad odds rots avdpdffir 344 6 

vapaicarad^o; 324 

vapaKararidtvtu 324, 338 u 

Tapdffiroi 267 * 

Tapartfjweiv inrip ffumjplat rod trambt 

225 3 
llanos 247 J 
IlapvoTtos 190 7 
WXaros 200 5 
ireXefa 40 8 
WXcirvt 389 s 

rififiara 296 * ♦ 

irc/tiirdfeiK 55 l 
ircKra^XwK 161 l 
T€pl ISiov \pirxapLou 231 s 
TcpiK€<t>a\aia 183 
xepiodovita/js 182 
ircpl aurnjplas 231 8 
irira* 178, 343 s 
TiTrdjuoK 339 
irXofapxoj 237 2 
woOUpot 340 7 
vo<e(y 324 
irocip^j 184 10 
liolfiviot 45 8 
ir6Xcftoy 229 8 , 231* 
IloXiefo 328 14 
r6Xts 332 
UoXutpfios 305 7 
ToKvfiaeia 184 9 
TOfixoo-ToXfoat 262 ia 
IUktioj 129 s 

xtoraKo* 200 8 , 221 s , 374 s 
v6pm, 253 » 
Torlrayna 331 
npUwK 324 10 
xpcydfieta 246 8 
vpctipSffia 52 
Tpo6u€<r$ai 200 2 
wpMv/ia 200* » 
np6/*axo« !27 8 



Tpoetvx^fupot 228 1 ' 2 * 4 

irpooKwiiv 283 • 

Tpwrtcvrrjua 283 9 

TpooTd£ayrot rod $eou 331 

xpoardTrft 284 8 

irpbaonrov 162 10 , 223 s 

Tp6<runror yvraucbt TpoeeuxofUrrft 228 l 

ir/xxrAeia 246 ■•• 

Tpwfrfyrrjt 265 

Tpvrapcfaras 263* 

IIrc«ffo 316 7 

lli/0aiei>f 281 s 

Ilitfiof 280 * 

Ilitfiof artXi/nfrf 184 10 

irtf/myi 171 ia 

rvfxxpSpos 277 u 

Tvpplxys 184 ,0 

xvp<p6pot 198 s , 200, 262, 265, 265 a 

n^/Kvot ofrot 122 7 , 343 9 

Aa^wt&Sf 152 8 
f P<io« IIvAuot 325 8 
t>v0fioypa<pia 184 9 
£vpta 343 7 
liiVia 408 

^aXir^KT^j 184 1 
aapdrra 4 1 
frdrvpoj 184 10 
<rauxTTp€i 229 4 

ff€lfffl6v, fl€T(i top 231 4 

<re/trat 0eo* 189 J 
(ri}/ia 408 

<ri7Metoir 153 10 , 357 a , 408 
ffirdpi 50 * 

<rKtafiax^ y 170 a 

ffjcuXo&^i;? 59 4 

<TKvror6fios 235 7 

ZfuyOeOt 190 8 

<roi X'&P"' dKTt&floi/f 329 

<t6j e//u 280 7 , 325 aa 

cvyKaditpovv 324 a 

aijvapxoi 263 1 

<rva<rlna 42 * 

<ru riJxa 334 7 

<rra0fi6s 267 18 

<rr\cyylt 153 a 

<rrc<parri<p6pos 265 

(rre<parTj<f>opwy 265 s , 273 8 

<rri<f>aros 267 ,s - "• 15 - 18 

<rrt<pa*os iic p.vpcltnjt 150 4 

<rr€<t>aru6€l$ 153 «, 266 8 , 267 L 10 - 11 

(rrpoTT^d'af 115 a 

arparnyoi 262 1 , 267 8 

ffrparriybs 'Fwfialunr 268 7 

orpariarnji 139 1 

arpcvrbt 268* 

*w0c(j 229 8 " 10 , 231 * 8 , 285 8 , 268*, 881* 

<rw/ia 337 8 

Swlrec** 230 1S 
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vuxrrpa 330 

crtfmpa 192 la , 195 4 , 208 10 

Zwrfy 8 8 , 17 a , 129 s , 208 w , 228 10 , 229 4 , 

328 18 
wHipta 408 
(rorrnpia w\ol<av 228 " 

r*ytv 73 18 , 253", 331 

rdyfia 313 n 

rats rpi€TJifA(Ti 266 6 

raXcwrioi'p7(5j 235 8 

raj-Oas 260* 

rtt/i/ai 144 *, 262* 

ra/jdai ru>v Up&v xpVM^™* 344 8 

TOAueiW 260 6 

rd* Ma* Ovyaripa x a f >urr ^R ior 295 * 

rdirl 5«£iui 334" 

r&Tldopxa 204 4 

rapiXOTru\r)i 235 10 

ra<fc 40 8 

TeXWa 242 18 , 247 * 

T€\elovfia 281 » 

T€\€<r<t>6pos 208 10 

reXerai 46 1 

Wxnys dwapyfia 59 I5 

TiJ0i7 271* 

rip TarpMi 332 « 

rj *-6Xei 35 9 , 272 s , 273 56 , 332" 

T^f 'AfpoMrrjf &vt$T)K€P 'Epfiuytrris 

326 ia 
r^t f«0C^i diro$6<rewf x^/h* 331 
riftrat 323, 324 
rc/tar 333 n 
roit >*>« 332 » 
rots ratal 332 10 
rd^i iraripa &€K&rav 328 ai 
To|6ti7j 184 4 
to xpCrrov ifpydcaro 60 7 
rov ijp<aos iffiL 325 18 
roD Ilrwietos lapop 325** 
tou t4kvov ev^afj^yov 329* 
Tpayla, Tpdyios 45 8 
rpaytoidia 184* 
rpay<ai86s 184 10 
T/wirefTrot 327 1S 
rpta«td6Vs 4 ' 
T/tfyXi? 379 • 
rpiiifi€pa 4 ! 
rpi7)pT)TiK6s 154* 
rpiodoi 46 * 
t/^to 4 1 
rplxpova 4 1 
rpdraioy 99 2 , 185 7 
Tp6ircuo* 119 7 
rroXidpxot 263 8 
ru & 5o» x a pL fffffatf dfioifdv, d<pop/xdy 

80 7 , 333° 
rifti? 228 10 

rtfxt? 4-ya^ 243*. 334 8 
tvxuw tryiefaj 331 



run toj/iun 332 10 

rwi Kapipwi lapds 326 8 

r& /cocrau 266* 332 7 . 10 

rwr 'A$rjvi)d€v &$\ur tlpl 154 

twi> ori Aafurl&at &6\<av 152 7 

'Tyleia 61 10 , 188 18 , 208" 

ttyfai *Xa(ov 150 u 

v&p<xpofrf<ras 265 1S 

NlpoipSpoi 265 

it8pdpopou<ra 265 4 

\>6po<tx>p£>v 277 * 

vv Mure 250 w 

torfp 216 s 

farip 011/7-77$ jcal roD ttcuMou 225*, 398 

forep tfatmp 254 5 

inrcp lavrov *al toO vloO jccU &xc/> r«r 

xKoi^ofUviav xdtrrutf 230 4 
forep cvxapurrfaj 97 a , 331 
inrip tv X vi 243 a , 331 
far^p ffurrrfplas 331 
farep r^j 7wat*6* 213 4 
farep rip dpdurewi 192* 
forep rou Tcufloi/ 242 10 
inrip tup iraicW evfrLfuyoi 329 4 
top vyittas 220 a , 331 
inrtp iryuias kclI (Turnjplas 261 1 
"r*€pxeipLa 191 a 
towi 330* 

irrbpaSpa pun<t>iKd 251 s 
irwopdnii dppcrot 251 5 
inro^oXrjs drraToduxris 184 • 
{nroypafAfiartfo 235 n 
inroyv/xraviapxfyraLi 263 a 
uirSdfLyfia evacftflas, <pi\ayadlai 351 * 
Miurrifia 67 ia , 99 8 , 227 8 , 265 »» 
inr6fiyr}fia rrjs dfiaOLas 226 8 
inroffrdrpia 277 8 
'rfiptSw 230 7 
"T^t<rros 215* 

0a\ap<f 379 « 
^tdX?7 234 8 , 235 14 
*tXa5^X^etoy 279 • 
0iX/a$ xd/H* 270 8 
<t>pa8ai<rt yufi<f>wv 408 
Qpdrpios 316 3 
*iJkios 44 10 
0uXi) 332 
*vrdX/xio* 44 I0 
(pwipdpos 195 4 

XaXiceiW 60 8 

XoXicfov 344 8 

Xdptr 324, 330 

Xop*<rreto 192 10 

X&pto"rciov 330 

Xap«rr^o»» 330 13 

Xap*<m)pia 330 

XapurHiptor 57 1 ' 2 , 92 1 , 122 4 , 185 a , 234 s , 
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254 8 , 262» 265" 295 1 , 296 9 , 328\ 

329, 329* 330, 402 
Xd/wat 343 8 
X€ipCTorr}6€ii 262 1 
Xcipororla 206 l 
XeXcfonj 382 4 - 6 
X ifr>a 247 1 
Xjjpafitjris 307 * 
XAtoy 44 10 

\oipos venqiiivri 204 5 
XOpaywr 180* 
XopatXris 184 10 
Xop€ia ircrHjpia 154 
XopoKtfapoi 184 10 



XNP&tww 8eK&ri) 59 lf 

XWrllf* * 3301 * 

XP^rta ^ ! 

X<»>piov 8cKdrr) 58 10 

^d<?a 50 l 
^aX^f 184 10 
^. j8. 332 8 
^. 3. 332 8 

tbKv8p6fiai 166 7 

'Qir6XXw <t6* e/^a, <roO ei/u 325" 

wpra/iot 92 u 

uxrxwpopla 52 
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Abantis, tithe of 130 

abbreviated inscriptions 325 n , 326 1S 

Academus 34 ; altar of Love 249 ; 
personified on a relief 33 

Acamas in a group 131 

Acanthian treasury at Delphi 123 

accessories on reliefs 23 

Aoesis, son of Asclepias 194 

Aceso, daughter of Asclepius 194 ; on 
reliefs 218 

Achaean 8 dedicate a soldier's statue 
at Delphi 138; dedicate spoil 117; 
defeated by the Dorians 119 

Acharaca, cave of Hades and Perse- 
phone 13 7 , 46 9 

AchelouB in group 130 ; dedications to 
47 8 . See also Pan on reliefs 

Achilles dedicates his hair 241 ; his 
spear 320; worshipt at Olbia 20 

Achilles Pontarches, dedication to 263 7 

Acraephiae, decree of 315 ; makes 
dedication to Apollo Ptoan 281 ; 
tripods dedicated there 148 

Acragas, drunken youths of 229 * 

Acropolis, bronze store -house 346; 
overseer of moneys 240; walls 106 

Acropolis of Athens 

Dedications and dedicators : 
allegorical group 91; animal and 
plant models 67, 69, 75, 76, 144, 
296, 300; athlete figures 167, 171; 
breeders' offering 75, 270, 296; bridal 
baskets, stools, etc. 251 ; Criophorus 
285 ; crowns 155, 268 ; Cylon's statue 
313 ; dancers 287 ; divine figures 
90, 127, 303, 306; dolls and toys 
250; dress 277; fetters 233; first- 
fruits and tithes 32, 60 s , 61, 90, 93 ; 
forfeits 313 ; grotesques 393; human 
figures 79,138,140,284, 287, 289,313 
jockey 167 ; knight and horse 79 
lavers 280; Leaena's statue 231 
maidens 90, 306, 317; male figures 
306 ; nursing mother 257 ; orna- 
ments 74, 253; picture relating to 



games 174, of Themistocles 227; 
prize 152; ritual figures 284, 287, 
289; spoil of war 105-110; toys 
250; trade-model 78 ; traders 58, 59, 
90; vases 253, 279; Victories 143; 
votary with wreath or other offering 
287 ; warrior 140 

Acrotatus, defeat of 125 

Act or Process blest by the god 360, 
361, 365 

Groups : agriculture 75 ; child- 
birth 254 ; games 164 ; marriage 
247; puberty 243; war 130 

Pictures: agriculture 80; games 
174; trades 81 ff.; war 134 

Reliefs: agriculture 80; disease 
and peril 216; games 175, 177, 178, 
179; war 133 

Summarily represented in model : 
animals 75 ; athletes 166 ; mast and 
stars 135; warrior 139 

Actium 128 ; temple built after 122 

actor's figure on relief 178 ; relief 181 ; 
tithe 58 

actors' guild 180 

Acusilaus, statue of 171 

adoration or prayer, attitude of 170, 
210, 290 ; figures in this attitude 257 ; 
on reliefs 219, 295 ; modern attitude 
237 

Adrastus, figure of 137 

Aeaceum, dedicatory group in 191 

Aeacus 191 

Aegae, prize dedicated in 154 

Aegeus in a group 131 

Aegina, dedicatory group 191 ; in- 
scribed statuette of Hecate 306 
masterpiece 61 ; personified 131 
prize 150; sea fight off 106, 124 
temple inventory 344 

Aeginetans dedicate a mast and stars 
after Salamis 135; beaks of ships 
103 

Aegira, group of warriors and mourners 
at 132 9 
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Aegle. daughter of Asclepius 104 

Aegospotami 116; spoil 132; tripod 
dedicated at Tbespiae 148; Victories 
on eagles dedicated at Delos 143 

Aeneas a hero 9* 

Aeuetus, statue of 171 

Aeneus the physician 79 

AeschraenB, votive tripod of 159 

Aeschyllus, agonistic dedication of 183 

Aesypus the jockey 166 

Aetolio personified 132 

Aetolians dedicate a group 132; league 



Agcnor, a hero in Argos, blesses the 

AgenorideB, herb-tirstf raits offered to 

52 
Agias, statue of 171 
Arls defeated by Mantineans 137; 

trophy from 99" 
Aglafe. wife of Asclepius 194 
agonistic scenes on Panathenaic vases 

155 ; dedications in later times 161 
agonothet 156, 203 
agricultural feasts 27li, 296, 314 
Agrig. ulines dedicate spoil 117 
Ajax a hem 9 1 ; dedicates his hair 241 
Alcaeus, his poems at Delos 64; his 

shield 101 
Alcaihous dedicates a temple 226 
Alcibiades. pictures of 174 ; statue 372 
Alcibius the flutist makes a dedication 

181 
Alcmaeon's HWaddlings 319 
Alcmene's goblet 320 
Alcon, uuiver offered to 232 
Alea, Athena 117, 283 
Alexander a hero 9*; dedicates his 

own armour 112; dedicates spoil 

10K, 117; his Indian campaign 134; 

his ■ i. -mi 267; bis Hunting 231; 

his panoply 113; makes statues of 

fallen Greeks 187; assumes the garb 

of Zeus 283 
Alexander of Tberae 113 
Alexandria, hair-offering 242 ; sends 

Iheori to Branchidae 278 
Alexenor, son of Asclepius 194 
Aleiicacos Apollo 188, 190; HeraoleS 

33 B , 190 
Alciiiiiiu.liiiJ. figure of 138 
Aliphera. Hero Fly-eatoher in 188" 
all finds 230, aail 1 ; dedication to 192 
allegorical offerings 91. 144, 14S, 100, 

llll, 226, 231, 365. 370 
alphabet dedicated at Calymna 66' J ; 

possibly at Athens when the official 

script was changed 75 



alphabets in tombs 66* 

Alpheua a hero in Sparta 9 ; hair 
sacred to 241 

altar, how made 125; of horns 50 1 ; 
dedicated fur war 125; as memorial 
of ritual 282, 263; of oracle 282; 
of deliverance 233, 354 ; to heroes, 
to Heracles, to tbe Dioscuri 17, 282 ; 
of Zeus at Pergainos 122; at Plataea 
354 ; altars at Delos 2a3 ; of nymphs 
44 : an reliefs 20, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 
220, '280', 251, 251"; with burning 
fire 27, 32; on tomb reliefs 35; 
with reliefs on them 24 

Altis, trophy in the 100 

Alynttn 191. 355 

Amasis 275, 354; hi* statue 372 

Amazons repulsed llll ; group of the 
fight 130 

ambiguous offerings 112 

AmbraciotB dedicate an ass at Delphi 
136; spoil of 107 . 

Ambr.isus, St EIibb at 37 

Araeinondas (?Epaminondas) 268 

Amnion, altnrs dedicated at 282 

Aumruos, rlv-tliiiLrLi.ii to Zeus KubuU-us 
18M 7 ; official dedications 263; rider 
relief from 25 '* 

Arapeliota of I.ibvu. dedicate silphium 
66 

Amphiarnus 8; origin and history 194; 
oracle at Oropus 194, 199; at Thebes 
195 ,■ becomes a god 195; A. and 
the hcro-feaet 22; A. in a group 
130; offerings of Croesus to him 
311 

Amphictyon builds an altar to Dionysus 
OrthoB 227 

Amphictyon ic Council dedicates an 
Apollo 128; figures of Scyllia and 
Hydra 136 

Aini'lii.lama*, games of 149 

Amphioue invoked 12" 

Amphlpolia. trade -dedication at 60 

Amphitrite on votive tablets 134 

amphorae in cult of the Dioscuri 31 ; 
on reliefs 177; alone on reliefs 31; 

at I':in:i1:i( :i.ii fl 154 

Amyclae conquered bv the Dorians 
119; trophy of the capture 99; 
models of rams found there 300; 
winged goddesses 16; figure of votary 
287; tripods dedicated there 146; 
tunic offered to Apollo 277 ; figures 
of 'Apollo" 308; tripods dedicated 
after Aegospotami 148 

AmvnuH a hero 8, 11; his precinct 
188, 214; finds there, dolls 249; 
limb-reliefs 213, 222; seated goddess 
303'; woman holding child 257; 
vases dedicated to Asclepius 280; 
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sacrificial relief 221; reliefs of ser- 
pent, sacrifice, libation, feast 222; 
A. and Sophocles 214 

Anacreon's figure 373 

Anaitis 290 ; limb-models 216 ; reliefs 
220. See alto Artemis 

Anassa, cave sacred to 46* 

anathema 339 

Anaus' prayer 33 9 

Anaxandrus, statue of 171 

Anaximenes' figure 373 

Andania, forfeits 313 ; offerings at the 
festivals 27* 

Andocides the painter 61 

Andros, Heracles relief 32 

Androtion and the votive crowns 344 

animals, why sacred 40*; dipt at a 
death 245; on reliefs 30; held in 
the hand of votaries 290; animal 
models 300 

Anne of Austria dedicates the image of 
Louis XIV as a baby 210 s 

Anteros, altar of 314 

Anthaleus Zeus 45 

anthippasia 175, 176 

Antigonus, figure of 131 ; heroized as 
Soter 8; spoil taken from him 107 

Antiochus sends theori to Branchidae 
278 

Antiochus, son of Heracles, in a group 
131 

Antipater's crown 268 

Anubis 230, 230 4 , 836 

Apaturian Athena 249 

Apella8, M. Julius, cure of 203 

Aphaca, river- worship in 31 1 5 

Aphrodite. Titles: Callipygos 249; 
Epitragia 45 7 ; Guide of the People 
261; Lamia 227; Migonitis 248, 
294 », 306; Nauarchis 230 ls ; Nym- 
phia 248; of the Fair Voyage 228; 
Symraachia 122; Urania 232; Vic- 
torious 233 ; figures of the goddess 
228, 248, 289 ; in armour 139 ; on 
a goat 45; on reliefs 292; under a 
tripod 146; her statue set up after 
Actium 128 ; as guardian of seafarers 
121 4 ; of murriage 246; as a war- 
goddess 96 ; A. and Eros on a relief 
256; "A. and Ares" so called 292; 
conical stone dedicated to her 321 ; 
A. in the Anthology 48 l ; in the 
Asclepieum 197; A. invoked 12* 

Dedications and dedicators: agri- 
culture 45; animal models 77; 
baker- woman 78; bobbins 72; breast 
257; breeding 145; childbirth 257; 
devotee 289 ; disease and peril 
192, 232; divine figures dedicated 
by a man 305 ; dress and ornaments 
252; games 265; garland 249 »; 



grapes 49 ; hair 244 ; hawk 77; 
hunting 78; huntsman 78; law 233; 
limbs 215, 257 ; male figures 288 ; 
marriage 246, 248, 249; official 259, 
263; ritual 135, 288-290; seafaring 
228; temple 122, 248; toys 24 7 *\ 249; 
vases 280, 281; war 97, 122, 128 

Aphrodite Urania, dedication to 232 

apobates 176 

Apollo: 51, 289. Titles: Agyiens 
321 ; Alexicacos 188 ; Asclepias 194 
Chresterios 231 ; Corycios 280 
Delphinios 12*; Epibaterios 228 
Epicourios 189 ; Healer 189 ; Hyper- 
teleatas 277; Iatros 188; Ismenian 
140 ; Lycaeus 285 ; Maleatas 65, 
140, 300; Oulios 192; Poitios 12 s ; 
Prostates 263"; Ptoan, 11, 281, 
305, 306; as shepherd's god 45; 
lord of the earth- 45 6 ; saviour at 
sea 223; from pestilence 189; from 
locusts 190; invoked in war 126 4 ; 
land sacred to him 10 10 ; caves 46*; 
fines paid to him 314, 315; pro- 
pitiated 310; hangs up the skin of 
Marsyas in a cave 102; associated 
with Artemis 159, 226, 256, 292; 
with Asclepius 193, 197; 'Apollo/ 
figures so called 91, 307; A. Crio- 
phoros 285; enthroned 291; rider- 
type 34; his figure on reliefs 34, 
179, 191, 256, 282, 291, 292; colossal 
figure 127 ; Apollo and Artemis slay- 
ing the Niobids, group in Athens 
159; temple to the two in Megara 
226 

Dedications and dedicators: agri- 
culture 58, 85 ; altar 283; anchor 73, 
230; anvil 78; arms and armour 
104 ff. ; ass 136; Athena, statue of 
117 ; athlete figure 174 ; axe 58, 387 
beasts in cage 68; beet-model 66 
bison 69; bull 91; button 253 
cicala 172; colonnade 124; corn- 
model 66 ; corselet 112 6 ; courtesan 
92, 93; criophorus figure 284, 285; 
crown 267 ; devotee 287, 289, 296 ; 
disease and peril 189, 190, 215, 226, 
231 ; divine figure 126 ff., 305, 307 ; 
doll 249, 250; domestic life 241; 
dress 277 ; earrings 225, 400; female 
figure 289 ; firstfruits 57 ; fishing 58 ; 
games 152; goat 190; gold ingots 
118; groups of figures 130 ff.; hair 
241 ; hare-model 67; headbands 253; 
horse-model 67; hunting 51, 67, 68; 
hymn 65; lamp 117; laver 311; lead 
ore 321; lion-model 311; literary 
works 64; loom-weight 73; lyre 71; 
mining 58; musician 71; necklace 
253, 319; official 259 ; omphalos 272; 
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oi-goad 73, 74 ; ox-model 145 ; palm- 
tree with accessories 144. 144 ,u ; 
physician 73; pin 74; poet 64; pomp, 
model 145; prize 152 EL; probe 73; 
puberty 241; radish-model 66"; 
ram-model 300; rattle 249, 25(1; 
reliefs 291; rider-figure 167; rouge- 
pot 253; sacrificial group 285; sent 
321; shaep-iuodel67,3O0; shell 321; 
spindle 72, 74 ; spoils 104 ; stag 51 ; 
stleugis 881: stool 320; temple 189; 
temple-boy's figure 306; tile 70; 
tithe 52, 56, 58, 60*. 83, 93, 102; 
trade 58. 93; treasury 122; tripod 
146; trireme 116, 230; tiinio 277; 
turnip-model 66"; rase 227. 280, 
281, 311; Victory 143; war 96fl.. 
102, 104-108, 110, 112. 130. 140, 
143, 146, 148, 152 (I. ; warrior's 
figure 140 

Apollonia dedicates a group 130 ; 
golden harvesting at Delphi 66; 
tithes corn 58; war lithe there 102 

Apollonia, St George at 37 

Apollo's figure dedicated to Athena 63 

■Apollos' so called 91, 128, 307, 357 

ajii'jijiimtni 170'* 

Appiua Claudius dedicates spoil 101* 
Apulia, animal models from 301 
Annus, honorific statue of 270 
arbitrators 267 

Arcadia. Pan and Artemis 46; prizes 
there 160: temple built by Heracles 



Aroesilas IV dedicates his car 162 

ArchermiiK. Victory of 143 

Archios builds a temple for Asclepius 

224 
archons and paratili 267 
archon's thank -offering 259. 260, 261, 

262, 263, 267; sin-offering, a golden 

stiiLiit ai.-i 

Areiu Athena 120 

Areios Zeus 96' 

Areopagus, altar of Orestes on 833 ; 

dedicates a bronze bull 145 
Ares a» war-god 95; invoked 12 a ; in 

a group 132*; in the Anthology 4N 1 ; 

arms dedicated to 114; temple 119; 

late date of most dedications 97 ; 

nominally dedicates a soldier's statue 

1SS 
Argive raid into Thyreatis 130; shield 

182 
Arrives commemorate Oenoe by a 

group 130 ; dedicate a propitiatory 

statue 314; spoil 109' 
Argo dedicated 70, 228 
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Argolis, hunter reliefs from 25; pin 
dedicated to Hera 253 

Argonauts build a temple to Athena 
228 ; dedicate cups 320 

Argos. spoil of Tiryns at 117; dogs 
sacrificed at 298'; Holy Marriage 
there 247'; bair-otTering 241; Pan 
worship t 46 s ; Eileithyia 254; hero 
Agenor 9; prize shield and cuirass 
in the games 150; agonistic dedica- 
tions 181, 182; fuvitiae 346; crio- 
plwrut figure from A. 285; jockey 
167; statues of priestesses 264; re- 
liefs to Artemis 251 ; Euraenides 
254; Asclepius 219"; inventory of 
temple 344 

Ariadne, portraits of 248 

Ariarathes V dedicates his teacher 370 

ArimuestUB. figure of 137; Ins throne 
320 



Aristideson visions 200"; on Asclepius 

229* 
Aristides the sculptor 164, 176 ' 
Aristoboule. Artemis 120 
Aristocrates, agonistic oflering 181 ; 

tripod 157, 158 
Aristomache dedicates her golden book 

64 
Aristomelidas, slaying of 314 
Aristomenes as s hero 8"; his bragga- 
docio 97 : his shield 112 
Ariston, wife of 227 
Aristotle's works at Delphi 65 
Aries, relief in 215" 
armed Aphrodite 377 ' ; armed Athena 

306, dedicated by a halter 90; 

armed men in reliefs 179 
arms and armour on hero reliefs 17, 

20, 23 ; as attributes 17. 24, 26, 



arrhephori 276, 306 ; of Asclepius 198 

arrogance of Pausanias rebuked 147 

AU-'ini. torus i3u, 234", 271 

Artemis. Titles i Aristoboule 120 ; 
Astrateia 119; Bendia 177; Brau- 
ronia 246, 275, 344; Courotraphos 
254; Dictvmna 228; Eileithyia 252; 
Eucleia 119. 144; Eupraiia 251; 
Laphria 298; Locheia 252; Lye 
192; Orthia 153, 275; Oulia 192; 
Persuasion, Peitho 233; Saviour, 
Soteira 128, 188. As goddess of 
childbirth 251; of marriage 246; 
of country folk 15; of hunters etc. 
50ff.; invoked 12*; appeased 310; 
impersonated by priestess 283; in 
the Anthology 48; worehipt in Ca- 
pua 32(1; Patrae 08; on the Aero- 
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polis of Athens 304; her sacred 
grove and game 40; Artemis never 
represented holding a child in her 
arms 257 a ; Artemis and Apollo 45; 
Artemis replaced by the Virgin Mary 
and by St Nicholas 87; her figure 
under a tripod 146; land sacred to 
her 42 4 ; at Patrae deer-shaped cakes 
offered to her 68; a shrine of Ar- 
temis 50; priest's statue 264 

Dedications and dedicators : agri- 
culture 56; altar 254; axe 250* ; 
ball 249; bird 298, 304, 305; bow 
and arrows 71; brooch 252 ; cake 
68; childbirth 251, 252; cock 
250 s ; corn-wreath 45; cup 320; 
cymbal 250 ; deer 68, 305 ; devotee 
140, 285; disease and peril 192, 
216, 226; divine figure 254, 289; 
doll 249, 250; dove 300; dress 275; 
elephant's skull 51 ; feet of prey 
50*; firstfruits 53; fish 51; fishing 
51 ; games 177, 180 ; grotesque 250 
groups of figures 285 ; hair 241, 242 
hand holding fruit and food 290 
head and horns 50; horse 250 * 
hound 77; hunting 50, 51, 71, 77, 
84; limbs 216; lion 144; literary 
works 64 ; male figures 289 ; marriage 
246, 250; mask 250; official 263, 
264 10 ; propitiation 310; puberty 
241-243, 250; relief 84, 177, 180, 
251, 291 ; sacrificial group 285 ; 
satyr 250 s ; seafaring 228; stlengis 
153; sword 250; tapestry 279; 
temple 120; tithe 56; vase 279, 
320; Victory 226?; warrior's figure 
140; wreath 154 

Artemisia, statue of, in Sparta 124 

Artemisiuiu, spoil of 105 

Artemon's statue 270 

Arthur's sword 113° 

arts and crafts, Athena protects 59* 

Arverians dedicate spoil 109 2 

Asclepiasts, society of 198 7 

Asclepiea in Athens 182, 198 

Asclepieum founded at Athens 195; 
sacrifice must be consumed in pre- 
cinct 199; oddments dedicated there 
224 ft*. ; fines there 313 ; inventory 
344 

Asclepius, origin 7, 8, 192; legends, 
migrations 193; becomes a god 194; 
his family 194 ; shrine founded at 
Athens 195 ; initiated at Eleusis 
192, 196 ; description of Asclepieum 
190 ; his statue 197 ; scene at Cos 
197 ; Epidaurian shrine 198 ; priest- 
hood and organisation at Athens and 
Epidaurus 193; sacrifice 191, 200; 
fee 200; formula 200; incubation 



200, 204; cures at Athens, Cos, 
Epidaurus, Lebena, Tricca 201, 203; 
snakes and dogs 196, 202 ; dedica- 
tions to him, armour and bones 
226 2 , 318; slaves 336; tripod 158 •; 
vases 280; divine statues 206, 254; 
votary's figure 209, 210; hero-feast 
relief 22 ; temple dedicated by Hera- 
cles 223 ; at Naupactus and Pergamus 
224; land sacred to him 42 7 ; 
hymns 65, 190; rarity of Terse in- 
scriptions 232; fines paid to him 
315; helps boxers, poets, philo- 
sophers 229 fi ; helps in childbirth 
251 ; as saviour at sea 229 ; in re- 
liefs 199, 217 ff. ; with Hygieia 229, 
231; his type 20; his statue robed 
at Titane 275 ; worshipt with Amynoa 
188 s ; in the Anthology 48 * ; As- 
clepius Gotylean 223; as a title of 
Zeus 188 7 ; replaced by St Michael 
and St Damien 37 

Asia Minor, agonistic dedications 183 ; 
altars dedicated to Asclepius 224'; 
hero- feast reliefs 21; rider reliefs 
26 

Asine founded by tithe of captives 102 

Asopichus' shield dedicated 112 

Asopus, relief from 251 8 

AsphaleioB Poseidon 190 10 

Ass dedicated in model 136 

Asterion defeated by Theseus 119 

Astrateia Artemis 119 

Astypalaea, soldier's statue dedicated 
at 138 

Atabyrius, Zeus 296 9 

Athena: 304, 309. Titles: Alea 117, 
233; Apatouria 249; Areia 120; 
Axiopoina 119, 233; Courotrophos 
252; Cranaia 250, 253; Ergane 
69 13 , 143; Health 61, 188, 189, 191, 
208, 237, 276; Itonia 108* ; Mother 
254; Nicephoros 122 1 , 263»; Opti- 
litis, Ophthalmitis 227; Polias 52; 
Poliouchos 12* ; Promachos 127 ; 
Pronoia 42 4 ; Stathmia 59 *>; Vic 
tory 276. As deliverer 230; as 
healer 189, 191; as saviour at sea 
228; as war-goddess 96, 108 1 , 126; 
fines paid to her 315, 316; manu- 
missions 247 s ; invoked 12 2 , 108 5 , 
126 *; sacrifice to 298; her armour 
and dress 139. 179, 275; her attitude, 
never represented holding a child 
267 2 ; Athena on reliefs 179, 191, 
219; with Apollo 292; Cybele 293; 
Hades 28 s ; Heracles on decree re- 
liefs 33; Athena and the taurobo- 
hum 282; Athena in the Anthology 
48 l ; in the Asclepieum 197; re- 
placed by the Virgin Mary 37; by 
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St Nicholas, St Trypliou and St 
Trinity 38 

Dedicationa ami dedicators I agri- 
culture anil breeding 58; Apollo, 
statue of, an tithe 63; arms and 
armour 103 ff., 110, 115; artisan SB, 
58, 72, 73, 90; auger 71; axe 74; 
bangle 253; basket 250; beasts in 
cage (model) 68; hoar-model 77; 
boxer's figure 173, 174 r bridle 70; 
brooch 2,53; brood-mare 75; bull 
297 ; Calydonian boar, relies of 319 ; 
centaur 393'; chains 115, 233; chair 
320; chariot 115; childbirth 252, 
254. 25(1; cock 300; coins 72; corn- 
model 66; eriophorus figure 284; 
crow 301; crown 266 H.; dancing 
figure 287 ; devqtee's tigure 2fi0, 285, 
287 ; disease and peril HI ">. 181, 191, 
215, 227. 229. 230, 233, 234; divine 
figure 127, 283, 303, 306: doll 249, 
250; dress 249, 270; earrings 253, 
394; earth praying for rain 190; 
eireaione 52; iirstfruits 52, 53 0.; 
fishing 58 ; flute and flute ca*e 269; 
games 155, 171. 174, 176, 179; 
girdle 249; groups 130.190; hair 243; 
helmet 106 ; horse 67 ; huckster's 
figure! 78; hunting 78; huntsman's 
figure 78; knife 74; knight and 
horse, figure of 79 ; lamp 74, 301 ; 
land 42'; lion 231; literary works 
64; loom- weight 73; lyre 71; male 
figures 79, 141, 166, 167, 173; mallet 
74; manger 117; marriage 249; 
maslerpiice 113; mirror 74; nursing 
mother 257; official 289; olive 49; 
owl 301; oi 298,300; panoply 113; 
Pausanias' statue 314 ; perfume pot 
74; pick 71, 73, 74; pm 353; plane 
71; portrait 229; puberty 242; 
quo it -tli rower's figure 173; rabbit 
69; rake 71; ram 300; relief 176, 
179, 256, 292; rider's figure 141, 
106, 167; sceptre 294; scribe's figure 
260; seafaring 228; shield 105; 
shovel 71; shuttle 72; slaves 336; 
spear 105. 114; spindle 72, 74; 
spoils 99ff.; spool of thread 73; 
stone 321; stone-ram 75; temple 
119, 122; thread 73; throne 117; 
tithe 56. 60*; toys 2491.; trade 61, 
82, 90; ft arts and crafts; trinkets 
253; tripod 152; trumpet 111, 163; 
vase 60, 280, etc. ; Victory 143 ; war 
33, 96, 97 ff., 101, 103, 105, 107-109, 
119. 120. 122, 127, 133, 140, 143; 
warrior's figure 140, 141; wearer's 
comb 72 
Athenian colonnade at Delphi 124 ; 
treasury 123; spoils dedicated at 



Delphi 123 ; the Athenians dedicate 
an Apollo 128; a group 131; Felo- 
ponnesian spoil* 106; war tithe at 
Delphi 102; shrine to Fan 353 

Athens, agonistic relief 177* ; agonistic 
dedications 181; altars of Peisis- 
tratus 269; archona' statues 315; 
reliefs lti. 27, 33, 36, 176, 217 ff.; 
dedications of colonies 282 ; of a 
crown by Lysander 267 ; of senate 
and officials 261 f, ; priestly statues 
264 ; feasts of Asclepius 198; found- 
ing of the Asclepienm 194 ; hair- 
offering 241 ; hero Amynos 8; Holy 
Marriage 247*; lyrical prise 151; 
professional physicians in 205 ; 
temple inventory 344 ; tithe of war 
102; Zeus the Highest m Athens 
215'; the Virgin replaces Athena at 
37 

athlete becomes a hero 9 

athletes 3011, 301 ; athlete statues 167 ff.; 
characterized 308 ; gronp in relief 
176; athletes make a dedication in 
common 34; athletes holding prize 
and votive tablet, on a vase painting 
173 

athletic victory and prize on reliefs 
177 

Atrens' sceptre 318 

Attains I dedicates a group of his 
Gallic victory 130. 132 

Attalus II. Gallic victories 122 ; dedi- 
cates spoil 109; builds a colonnade 
125; dedicates his teacher 270 

Attis in relief 294 

attributes, divine 129, 139, 303. 307, 
357; of uthletes 160, 170; or hero 
IX; miming 256 will, J , 297, 306, 
373; not dedicated as such 380 

Aulis, St Nicholas at 37 

Auxesia and Damia 191 

Averter of Fliea, Zeus 188 

axe as attribute of Zeus 139; axe of 
Tenedoa ,58", 92'; axes dedicated 
365, 386; in miniature 387 

Axiopoina, Axiopoinos Athena 119, 



Baal, dedications to 64 

Babo as goddess of childbirth 251 

Bacchus, grapes offered to 49 

WlvIuj. 321, 324 

baker's lawsuit 235; tithe 59; model 

of baker 78. See bnxter 
banquet in Asclepius reliefs 221 
barbarians offer Drstfruits 68* 
barley in sacrifice SI", 53 
barrenness 191 
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bases of tripods 158, 159 

Basileia 182 

basileus 261 

basket-bearing figures 288 ; in cult of 

Asclepius 198 
basket or box on reliefs 221 
Bassae, temple of Apollo 189, 853; 

modern chapel of St Healer IS 4 
Bathos, St George at 37 
Baton in group 130 
battle realistically pourtrayed in scalp* 

tare 132; in relief 133; on votive 

tablets 134; in group 130, 132 
Battas consults the Delphic oracle 

227; receives divine honours 4 s ; 

his figure 361 
baxter dedicates an armed Athena 90 
Bayeux Tapestry 134 
beak of ship as attribute 131 
beardless Heracles 32 
* bears' 246 
Beauty Contest 163 
beehive tomb at Menidhi 4 
bee-keeper's tithe 49 
Bellerophon on Lycian reliefs 36 4 
Bendis coupled with Deloptes in 

Periaeus 20 s . See also Artemis 
benefactor's image 231 9 
bequest, votive 225 
Berenice dedicates her hair 242 7 , 245 ; 

dedication at Delos 279 
bird aH attribute 289, 290, 303, 306, 

306 10 ; held in the hand or other- 
wise 285, 287, 288 
Biton carrying a bull 285 
blazon on shields 226' 2 
blessing on reliefs 21 7 * 
bloodguilt 313 
boar-hunt on relief 25, 26 
boar Rent by Artemis to waste the 

crops 4P, 53 
boat race at Sal a mis 151 
body, parts of 200, 225 
Boeotia, altar dedicated to Heracles 

17; confers a crown of honour 269; 

Hector a hero there 9 ; hero reliefs 

19 ; official dedications 263 ; tombs 

with reliefs 24 ; of rider-type 35 ; 

vases with dedicatory inscriptions 

280; vase with scene in a healing 

shrine 221 
Boeotian confederacy, dedications of 

281 
Bona Dea, altar with ears in relief 

dedicated to 215 n 
boots as attributes of the Dioscuri 30 
Boreas, shrine built to 120 
Bouleus 28 

bow and arrow as attributes 291 
bow and quiver, as prize 183 ; as 

attributes of Artemis 251 



bowl as attribute on reliefs 90, 283 
289, 290, 291; bowl and tympanal 
as attributes of Cybele 298; c 
medicine on relief 219, 221 * 

bowls as bullion 93 

bowmanship, prizes for 183 

box or basket on reliefs 221 

boxer 170, 171, 173, 182; picture 81 
174 ; statue 169 

boxing prize the tripod 151 

branch as attribute 289 

Branchidae, dedications by Croesni 
117; by theori 278; by hydropbora 
277; by officials 263; inventory o 
temple 344 ; dedication of dress il2 
spoil 117, 118; vases 265; Saerec 
Way 56, 126; lion 144; statue oi 
Chares 260; modern shrine of St 
Healer at 13 4 

Brasidas dedicates a treasury at Delphi 
123 ; heroized as Soter 8 

Brauronian Artemis 246, 275; robei 
dedicated to her 277 

breeder's thank-offering 16, 145 ; tithe 
58 

Bridal Aphrodite 248 

bridal baskets, cauldron and footstool 
251 

bridge of Mandrocles 70 • 

Britomartis builds a temple to Artemis 
Dictymna 228; invoked 12 s 

Brizo as saviour at sea 228 

broken pot miraculously mended 202 

Bryaxis, base of 151 s 

builder's tithe 59 

buildings and parts of buildings dedi- 
cated by officials 273 ; for agonistic 
victory 183 

bull 285; attack t by lion 69; on reliefs 
179, 180 ; sacrificed to Asclepins 199; 
model dedicated for allegorical rea- 
sons 91 

bundle of sticks as attribute 287 

burning an offering 311 s ; for the dead 
4 l ; burning or burying 3 

butcher's tithe 59, 60 

Butes' altar in the Erechtheum 11 

Bybo's stone 332 

Byzantine chapels 12 

Byzantium, PausaniaB there 260; 
tombs with rider reliefs 36; prize 
dedicated 153 

Cabiri 51; as saviours at sea 228, 
232. Dedications and dedicators : 
animal models 69; bulls 76; child- 
ren's figures 258; cloke 228 •*, 275; 
cowbell 73 ; criophorus figures 285 ; 
devotee's figure 285 ; doll 250 ; dress 
275; goat 300; gods, other 393; 
grotesques 250; hair 245; horse 
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laden T7 ; hound 77 ; knuckle- bones 
'2511: mask 250; 01 31K) ; Pan 398; 
rabbit SOI; sheep 300; top 260; 
Yawn -279 [ vine -model 116 

Cabiriuin, faviaae at 346 

C.,.|. n . nack of 11-2 

cakes 201), 290; in death cult 20"; 
offered to serpent 205; on rider 
relief JM*j on reliefs 32, 221; in 
shape of deer 67; oieu 296; lyre 
and spear 384' 

Calabria, tithe from 59 10 

Ciihmreu, armed riders 141 ; dolls, 
masks, grotesques 355 ; horse -models 
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Cainasarya, Queen, Bends theori to 
Branchidae 273 

Carairos 45', 115, 230; portrait dedi- 
cated to Hecate 239 

Camo's dedication 250 

canephori 276, 364 

cap as attribute or Theseus 33 

Caphyes dedicate war tithe at Delphi 
102 

captive horses shorn 246 

captives in model 115 

captivity, release from 229 

Capua, Nestor's cup in 320 

Carneadcs, honorific statue of 270 

Carpatbos, professional phvsicians in 
205 

Carthage confers a crown of honour 
268 ; sends a bowl to Branchidae 
27S ; offers tithe 55 s ; log- book dedi- 
cated there 64; treasury of Carthage 
at Olympia 123 

Carthaginians, spoil from 103, 107, 120 

i'miI-htii.,!, Wars in Sicily 126 

Carystians dedicate a bronze 01 145 

casket on reliefs 221 

caskets for hair ■'■!•<- 

C'atacb thorn oi /hi-- 28' 

Catania, female types 305; fariiiac 
348 
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:auses for votes of thanks '. 
rii'dii-atmi; hminritic statue* 

Hive of Anassa 46'; Apollo 45, 46»; 
De meter 45 s ; Dionysus 46"; Heoate 
46 1 *; Heracles 46"; Hermes 46°, 
67"; the Mother 46 ' ; Nymphs 43, 
44, 46, 47; Pan 46 IT. ; Rhea 46"; 
cave of oracle 8 ; tithe dedicated in 



67 
Calchaa. shrine or 204 1 
calf 205; as attribute 289 
Callias dedicates a horse at Delphi 

106; spoil 117; his statue 171 
calligraphy, contests in 184 
l/allipvgi*. Aphrodite 249 
Gallia the potter 61 
Callisto in a group 131 
Gallium, destruction of, a trophy of 

Gallianus erected when Yergeaea 

was taken 100 
Calydon, St Theodore at 37 
Calydonian hoar's skin and tusks 319 
Calymna sends a hoat to Delos 270; 

tui'dcls i.'f liiril^ tin-re 211 
Camarina, /aviune 346; store-chamber 



Cecrops in group 131 ; in 
Delphi, described by Eur 
Cecryphalea, seafight of Ul 
Celeae, Pelops' chariot at 1 
ctlri 166" 
Ci.Ti.fi 1 , :.„■, St Paul shaves h 



group at 



Ceo*, arehon's offering in 259 ; lion 

144 
Cephallenia, record of deliverance 229'; 

votive quoit 160 
Cephnlu, dedication by athletes at 34 
Cephisus, hair sacred to it 241 ; statue 

of youth shearing hair 243; dedica- 



ccremonial headgear as prize 153 
ceremonial, memorials of 274 
Cerynea, statues of priestesses nt 264 
Chabrias'a crowi 



OhM 



. eimiiieipntio 



1 336; the 






lion 144; leeptM nt Mom 111 

chain used in dedications 342 1 
L'halce, throne in rock sacred to 

Hecate 195 
Chalces, feast of 59 
Chalcis dedicates tithe of war 103 ; 

sends a howl to Branchidae 276; 

early games there 149; war 115 
ohange in motive of dedications 137, 

16h, 269, 349, 378 
character costume 18 s 
characterisation of iithh-te jmluc. 170 
Chares of Teifliiusa 260, 372 
chariot on Dioscuri reliefs »" 

177; on a base 175 
charioteer of Hiero 1G4 
chariots of Olynipia 141. 361 
charm tied on the thigh 232 
Charmus builds an altar to Love 249 
Charon's boat on tombs 36 ; relief on 

picture 133 
Charonian cave 46* 
Cbeiron, a hero 9*; receives urstfrnita 

of herb simples 41', 51; teaches 

Aselopius 193 
Chersonese, hero Protesilaus there 9; 

confers a crown «f hononr 269 
Chiana dedicate a Victory 143 
child in the hero-feast scheme 16 
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Corn-maiden in modern Greece SO 

Coronea, colonnade dedicated to 
Heracles at 35; emancipations 315 
886 

Coronis, 193, 197 

corpse or skeleton dedicated by Hip- 
pocrates 91 

corruption in games 312 

corselets of linen worn by warriors 112" 

Cory ecus Apollo 280 

Cos, a clock dedicated there 273; 
Asclepiua worshipt there 194, 197 ; 
scene in the Asclepieum 197; be- 
quest 340; Cnrc Tables 201; sacred 
tree, 13'; marble shield dedicated 
115; musician's prize dedicated 154; 
worshipper's portrait dedicated 209; 
sends a bowl to Brancbidae 278; 
to Delos 279; shrine of Virgin, 13' 

oosmetes 164, MS- in Crete 263 

Cotilua Mt, chapel on ancient foun- 
dation 37; the Virgin there 37 

Cottina dedicates a bronze ox 297; 
her statue 373 

Cotyleau Asolepius 223 

l.'oui.,. Men at 339 

countryman's deities 45 

Coarotrophos, n title of Artemis 254 ; 
Athena 2S2; Demeter 252; on harp- 
ist relief 356 

courtesan 93, 249, 297, 355; dedicates 
hair 244; statue 321; trinkets 72; 
tithe 59 ; in picture 135 ; her figure 
373 

craft or calling depicted 80 

crafts and arts, Athena protects 59" 

craftsmen's feast at Athens 59 

Cranaia. Athena 250, 280 
, crater as prize in Aegina 150; on 
hem-feast reliefs 22; on reliefs 22' 

Craterus saves Aleiander'a life 231 

OrattaJhanaa, chariot of 164 

Cretan Rode 241'; Artemis Dictymna 
228; Eumenides 189 1 ; sacred "caves 
49"; spoil dedicated there 109 

Crete, animal models 67", 300; 
horses 07; limbs 215; criophorus 
type 285; warrior 141; masterpiece 
64; dedicates firstfruitg of men 103; 
war tithe 102; official dedications 
there 263; reliefs 19" 

Crimesus, apoil from the battle of 107 

oriophorua figures 284; Hermes 190, 
285 

Croesus 320, 350; appeases the oracles 
311; dedicates a tithe of gold 58, 
59"; firstfruits of his inheritance 
54; a traitor's spoils 117; pillars at 
Ephesus 353; bowl 311, 355; his 
fetters 233, 234 ; builds a treasury at 
Delphi 121 ; bums his offerings 350 



376 

Croton, hero Philippns at B 

crouching boys 289 

crown 34, 261', 267, 344; carved in 
relief 266"; planed on victor's head 
in a group 132 ; crowns of leaves for 
victors 40' ; of Rold as prize 151; 
honorific crown i 266,367; conferred 
by states 268, 269 

Ctesias, dedication of 206 

Ctesonicles, priest of Asolepius 206 

cuckoo as attribute, 303 

Cuirass as prize at Argos 150 

Cumae: helmpt from the battle 104; 
tripod dedicated 146; Victory 142; 
hero reliefs 17 ; rider relief 23 

oure, temples built for 223, 224 

cures of Asclepiua 201 

currency 54 

curses 337; for lost propeity 339 

customary feast the time of dedica- 
tion 14 

Cyomitea replaced by St George 37 

Cybele in the Anthoku/u 48'; on the 
mountains, 45 ; as healer 192, 195" ; 
hair dedicated to her 243. 244; on 
reliefs 203, 294; relief of Cybele 
found in tomb 293; eunuch's dedi- 
cations to her 232; associated with 
Pan 45 1 

Cychreus a hero, identified with a 
snake tl*; shrine built to him 120 

Cylon 336; his statue 231 s . 873; Cy. 
Ion's rebels bind themselves by a 
string to Athena's statue 342* 

Cyme, arms dedicated there, 113: 
lamp dedicated by Aleiander 117 

Cyuisca's chariot 164, 165 

Cyniscus, statue of 169 

Cynuria, inscribed vases from 261 

Cyprus, cave of Apollo and Anassa 
46' ; store chambers in Cyprus 
346 ; votive figures 257. 289 ff. ; nura- 
int' mother 257; childbirth relief 
255; inscribed vase 281; vase dedi- 
cated to hero fouud there 17; in- 
scribed pin dedicated to Aphrodite 
253; limb-models 215; stone tripod 
160; portraits of Ariadne 248 : Ha- 
brotlmUB in Cyprus 253 ; Zeus tbe 
Highest 215'; professional physi- 
cians 205 » 

Cypselua founds a Contest of Beauty 
163; dedicates his chest 326; horns 
320; a Zens 126; his vow 96, 126, 
bis treasury at Delphi 124 

Cyrene sends a orater to Olympia 
281'; limb-model found there 215 s 

Cyrus and Lysauder 116 

S8 
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Cythera, finds off 170 7 ; Dioscuri relief 

30; Asclepiad relief 219 
Cythera taken 132 
Cytherea invoked in sickness 192 
Cythinm, temple of Aphrodite in 248 
Cyzicus : Apollo relief 34; rider reliefs 

26; rider relief on tombs, 36; sends 

a bowl to Branchidae 278 

Daedalus' chair 320 ; wings 319 ; he 

makes a statue of Heracles 238 
daemons of Homer 10 
Daiphantes, figure of 131 
Damarchufl, statue of 169 
Damia and Auxesia 191 
Damiorgi of Megara 263 
Damomenes 159 

Damon on, athletic monument of 176 
DanauB 92, 353 
dancers 288, 289, 304; on reliefs 178, 

292 ; dancers offer a crown at Delos 

279; dancing nymphs 43; dances 

45, 276; rustic dances 44; prizes for 

dancing 155 
dangers mentioned in the inscriptions 

229 
Daphni, monastery of, on site of a 

temple of Apollo 37 
Darius' bridge over the Bosporus 70 
dates of the practice of dedicating 

dyad^fxara 349 
Datis, his circlet 268 
d'Aubusson 122 

daughters of Asclepius on relief 218 
Daulis, emancipations at 315, 336; 

hero-sacrifice there 7* 
Day in a group 130 
dead invited to join in the banquet 

10 ; hero reliefs dedicated to them 26; 

tithe in connexion with the dead 56; 

sacred precinct 353 
Death Feast or Hero Feast 20 ff.; in 

model 16 
deceit punisht 203 
Decelea, tithe in 57 n 
declaiming female figure on relief 178 
decrees 340; kept in temples 321; 

decree reliefs 33 
dedication to a city 29* 
dedications of the Anthology summa- 
rized 48 » 
dedicators in Asclepieum 206, 207 
deer sacrifices 298; deer models 69; 

deer-shaped cakes 68 
degradation of taste and feeling 114, 

209, 211, 227 
degraded epigrams 114 
Deianira in a group 132 
deified men 4, 7 
Deiphobus a hero 9 4 
Delian feasts 279 



deliverance from peril 226 ff. ; in ti 

rature 232 

deliverer, human, image of 209 

Deloptes a hero at Samoa 8; Pa- 
raeus 20* 

Delos, Apollo Oulios known there 191 
Asclepius 194 ; Athena Organe 59* 
Brizo 228; Egyptian deities 230 
Fairweaiher Zeus 230; dedicatioi 
to Eileithyia 253 ; prize of weapons 
there 151; lyrical prize 151 7 ; horn 
altar 50'; sacred olive 40; sacred 
cave 46 •; Lysander dedicates a 
crown 267 ; temple management 344; 
recasting of offerings 345 

Dedications: animal and plant 
models 66 ff., 75 ; bowls 279 ; crowns 
268, 279; divine figures 254; dolls 
249; firstfruits and tithes 52, 59°, 
93 ; forfeits 313 ; jockey 167 ; M*iA» n « 
306 ; masterpiece 61, 64 ; official 
263; ornaments 268; pilgrim's al 
tars 283; prize 154; rarities 319 
reliefs 222 ; combination relief 222 
ritual figures 288; simulacra 116 
theori 279; tithe 59 1S ; tools 73 
toys 250; trade-model 78; vases 
227 

Delphi: pictures by Lysippus 231; 
sacrifice to Apollo Artemis and 
Leto 291 ; sacred plane tree 40; hero 
Phylacos 8; human sacrifice 102 n ; 
tithe of captives 102; oracle 48*; 
demands payment 278, 351; oracular 
cave 45; treasuries there 122; 
Corinthian treasury 226 10 ; Athe- 
nian colonnade 106 ; temple inven- 
tory 344; favistae 346; educational 
bequest 340; Neoptolemus 18: 
Croesus' * baker woman ' 255 ; tripod 
brought by a sacred embassy 
273; tripod of Diomede 15 »; Pe- 
lasgian tithe 55 s ; refuses spoil 
105 

Dedications : allegorical offering 
(?) 91, 145; animal models 91, 
145, 297; Aphrodite, figure of 248; 
archons' statues 315; axes 92; 
bowl of Alyattes 191; bull of Cor- 
ey ra 91, cp. 145; choice prize 117; 
colonnade 124; Croesus* offerings 
311 ; crowns 268 ; disease 191 ; 
divine figures 126, 127, 308; E 354; 
groups 130 ff., 145, 360 11 , cp. 91; 
hair 241; Hippocrates' corpse 91; 
human figures 137, 140, 255; ingots 
311 ; masterpiece 63, 64 ; official 
315; oracle 48*; ornaments 255; 
pomp, model of 145; propitiatory 
315; rarities 318, 320, 321 ; ritual, 
articles used in 277, 281; sacrifice, 
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model of 145; spoil 104, 10G, 107, 
108, 116, 117; tithe 55, 55", 56, 
102; tithe of profits 59"; lithe of 
war 103; tramlines 123, 124; tri- 
pods 16*, 145, 140; trophy 100; 
vases 281; Victories 142; war tithe 
102; warriors 140 
r>cl|.lii,liofl 263" 
Delphinios Apollo 12' 
Demeter 28; replaced by St Andrew 
38; by St Demelrius 37; by the 
Virgin 37 ; Asclepins dedicated to her 
as myelin 208. Titlea; Chloe 41 9 ; 
Cbthonia 188'°; Courotrophos 252; 
Enchloe 44>; Epilyaainene 252; 
EpngmioB 44*; Soteirn, 188; Deme- 
ter and the Maid in the Asolopienm 
197; on reliefs 1'JO, 199, 199', 339; 
with babe between 256, 294; fines 
paidtothem315; D-meter associated 
with Hades 28"; invoked in curses 
338; in war 96; a healer at Eleusis 
191; guardian of Hocks 45; harvest- 
home for her 43; contest of beauty 
in her home 163; her mask worn 
by priest 283; statues of priestesses 
261; her priestess takes part in the 
marriage ceremony 240; relief to 
Demeter offered in a cave 192 '; 
Demeter in the Antlwlnijy tf'j pre- 
cinct set apart by Cypselas for 
Demeter Eleusiniau 40' 

Dedications and dedicators; agri- 
culture 45, 49, 85, 87; bowl 252; 
bull model 300; cukes 296; child- 
birth 251, 256; devotee's figure 
264; disease and peril 191; divine 
figure 304; dress of mystic 282; 
firstfruits 42'; footstool in marble 
277 ; fruit 53; honey 53; hydrophoros 
figure 277; initiate's figure 208; 
jumping weight? 161; loom-weight 
73; marriage 246; oi-model 2!l6, 
300; plow 71; ram-model 300; relief, 
ritual figure 287; sheaf 49; spindle 
74(7); tithe 56. 57; vases 281 etc.; 
war 116. 107, 110 

deme- tithes 57 

Demetrius, figure of 131 ; at Delos 279 ; 
hie crown 268; beroized as Soter 
8 

Demetrius of Phalcnim reforms the 
ehoregia 156; makes a dedication 
as epistates 262; his law about 
sepulchral reliefs 213 

Demetrius Pohorcetes 382; dedicates 
spoil 108; hia siege-engines 128; 
dedicates the Victory of Samo- 
thraee 143; his mistress 227 

Di.'Uiotodes the physician 206 

Demosthenes dedicates spoil 107 



Demosthenes the orator on honorific 
135, 268; on recasting votive 
offerings 344 

Dermis personified on relief 33 

Deo 296*; sheaves offered to her 49 

Despoinu, 313 

developments of the votive formula 
335 

devotee, figures of 284 

Deiion, title of Sophocles 8 7 , 214* 

diadem as attribute of female figure 
on i-eliefs 28; of Dioscnri on reliefs 
30 

Diagoras, statue of 171 

Diasia 83", 296 

Dicte, sacred cave of 46* 

Dictymna Artemis 238 

l)h'm.<-idi:i p.-raunifled 179" 

dietary inscription 2113 

Diitrcphes, figure of 138 7 

Fiiiidymene, temple of 226 

[li«S s -l.'.-l 

Dioiuede a hero 9<; builds a shrine 
to Apollo Epibaterios 228, 353; 
dedicates a tripod 151 

Diomedon's will 340 

Dione 48; her dress 275; Athenians 
bidden to deck out her statue 278 

Diouysia 262 ; dances there 45" ; 
prizes 156 

Dionyeiac precinct, tripods dedicated 
in 157 

Diouysius 232; of Syracuse 313 

Dionysus and the bero-feast 22 

Dionysus, titles: Auxites 44"; latros 
188; Orthus 227; cave sacred to 
him 46*; hue paid to him 316; 
temple on Mt Nysa with offer- 
ings 78; statues of him 262, 270; 
tripods 156; bowl 262; reliefs 180; 
paean at Delphi 65 : associated with 
tragic contests 178; the Dionysus 
of I'raliteles 159 ; his figure on 
tripod base 181; Dionysus in tlie 
Antluilogij 48< 

Diophaues 181 

Dioscuri 129; deified men 76; dress 
30. 31; where worsoipt 29'-°; as 
saviour at sea 228; invoked in war 
126* ; agonistic dedicatiens to them 
179, 182; official dedications 263"; 
theoxenia 10; associated with Hera- 
cles 45'; reliefs 29, 179, 182; rider- 
type 26; with boat 230; least-type 
22; offerings made to them 16; altars 
17; quoit 160; vase 280; in a gronp 
132; single Dioscurus 14, 30; their 
stars 135'.' 
Diphilus on tithes 60 
Dipylon figures 307; armour 100 
discobolus 170 
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Disease and Peril 187 fl. : local vor- 
ships 187; gods appealed to 188; 
public dedications 189; private 191; 
plague and pestilence 190; Ascle- 
pius: his origin 193; wanderings 
193; offshoots 194; becomes a god 
194; his family 194; Amphiaraus: 
origin 194 ; hero and god 195. 
Other deities 195. Founding of the 
Athenian Asclepieom 196; descrip- 
tion 197; scene in the Asclepieum at 
Cos 197; Epidanrns 198; priesthood 
and administration 198; worship- 
per's procedure 199; incubation 200; 
Aristophanes' description and paral- 
lels from Epidaarns 201; the 'Cures' 
202 ; thank-offerings 204 ; physicians 
in Greece 205 ; the dedicators 207 ; 
offerings classified : image of De- 
liverer 208 ; of person delivered 209; 
of diseased part 210; ophthalmia 
and lung complaints 212; limb- 
models 213; models of disease 214; 
offerings to other deities 214. 
Beliefs: actor process 216; prayer 
219; pacrifice 220; banquet 221. 
Miscellaneous: temples 223; tools, 
bandage and crutch, trinkets and 
dress 224 ; humour 226. Other peril 
226; by sea 227; sea deities 228; 
Asclepius as protector at sea and 
other peril 229 ; this theme in litera- 
ture 232; deliverance at law 233; 
modern parallels in Greece 235 ; and 
Italy 238 

disease inscribed on limb-model 215; 
models of 214 

dish of cakes as attribute 289 ; of 
fruit 290 

dispensary 206 

disposal of ancient offerings 342 ; 
modern offerings 237 

Disposal of the offerings : how fixt 
342; inventories 343; administra- 
tion 344; recasting 345; favissae 
and stores 346 ; variety of objects 
347 

distortion of votive idea 209 

Dithyramb personified 179 

divination 204 

divine figures 288, 357, 358 ; precedent 
256, 360; wedded pair 247 

Dodona, dedications at: animal mo- 
dels 67, 75, 76, 300; athlete figure 
167, 173; axes 92; disease 215 7 ; 
firHtfruit and tithe 52; games 182; 
horse-trappings (?) 262 ; human 
figures 286; human sacrifice 102 u ; 
jockey 167; mirror 253; oaks 40; 
oracular inscriptions 48; orna- 
ments 74, 253; pile of tripods 50*; 



prise 152; ritual, articles used ia 
277: ritual figures 286; spoil of 
war 106, 108; tripods 152; rasa 

280 

dogs eaten by the Thraciaiis 298 19 ; 
on reliefs 22, 26; Asclepius reliefi 
219; hero reliefs 18 s , 21 ; Spartan 
reliefs 5; sacrificed 298; to Hecate 
46 *; at Epidaurus and Peirmeoa 201 

dolls found in excavations of temples 
269 

dolphin as attribute of Poseidon 231; 
Arion's 228 

Domestic Life. Puberty: dedication 
of the hair 240; its distribution 
241; child's first hair 242; river- 
worship 240; great gods supplant 
their predecessors 241; permanent 
memorials of hair offering at Pana- 
mara and elsewhere 243 ; hair offer- 
ing in funeral rites 245; marriage 
offerings 246; the Bears 246; holy 
marriage 247 ; legendary dedications 
248; dolls, toys, dress 249; prayers 
for fruitf ulness 281 ; childbirth and 
its deities 251, 252; dedication of 
dress 252; Eileithyia and kindred 
deities 251, 253; existing remains 
253. Other dedications : temples, 
images, reliefs 254 ; groups 255 ; 
nursing mothers 257 ; modern 
parallels 257 

Dorians build a temple 119 

dortor at Oropus, Epidaurus, and 
Athens 200, 201; scenes in it de- 
picted on reliefs 217 

double Athena, relief 293; dedication 
on one base 93; Cybele 293 

doves sacred to Aphrodite 40 8 ; as attri- 
bute 280 ; in band of figure 286, 
287 

down on chin dedicated 242 

drachmae held in the hand of a figure 
288 

dreams 44, 189; commanding a dedi- 
cation 17; interpreted by nymphs 43 

dress dedicated by myBtae 282 ; of the 
divine image 275; of Dioscuri 30; 
of Theseus 33 

drinking-horn as attribute of hero 22 

Dromios Hermes 263 9 

drought 191 

Dryopes defeated by Heracles 119; 
they found Asine 102 

duck at Athens 67 

Duilius, column of 103 8 

Dun Cow of Warwick 319 

Dundonald, Lord 104 

dust gods 275, 276 

E, Delphian 354 
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eagles 308; as attribute 305; of Dio- 
nyaiiB 295 ; models 69 

Earth, dedication to 805; invoked in 
curses 33ft; praying Tor rain 91, 
190 

earthquake '381 

eclmi'st of oli i types on tomb* 36 

Ecpnantus' pillar ill 

en offered to the dead 5 

Ecypt, Kings of 279 ; model of prey 
dedicated in 68 

Egyptian deities at Delias 230; slaves 
dedicated to tliein 831! 

Eileithyia, how depicted 255'; her 
temple in Eli» 121; statues 254; 
draped 275 ; as title of Hera and 
Artemis 252; dedications to her 
253; perhaps figures of children 
258; replaced by St ElcutherioB237' 

Eioodia, dogs sacrificed to 298" 

Eiresionc 52 

Elai'liilKilia at I'atrae 50*. 68 

Elates, siege of 134, 188; emancipa- 
tions 315; /aviiiae 346; saviour 
gods dedicated there 129; agonistio 
dedication 133; St Theodore there 
37 

Elateans dedicate a bronze lion 144 

Elean women make a robe for Hera 
277 ; women build a temple to Athena 
Mother 254 

E leans dedicate altars at Amnion 283; 
a Zeus 127'-; war tithe at Olympia 
102 ; found temples 121, 353 

elephantiasis 214 

Eleusinia 132 ; viator dedicated in 
Lesboa 155 

EleaBininm (Athens), group of ox led 
to sacrifice 285 

Eleusis, Demeter a healer there 191 ; 
local divine pair 14, 29; Tripto- 
lemus 18, 294; temple inventory 
341; offertory boiea 278; breach of 
law there 316 ; dedications, chariot- 
lii'l.iin. e.oiiimeliinri.ted ]"1 ; An.'ie- 

piua as initiate 196 ; statue of 
Isocrates 270 ; votive war-picture 
134; hero-feast relief22 1) , 28; other 
reliefs from 294; divine figures 15; 
inscribed vast* 295 ; dedications of 
Athenian senate at 261 ; ' Maiden ' 
found there 306; jumping weight 
found there 161; St George, St 
David, the Virgin at 37 

Eleutherios, title of Zeus 113; altar 
226 

Eleiitbis. dedications to 253 

Elias, St 13 

E!is conquered by Heracles 119; tem- 
ple built after the conquest 119; 
conquers Pisa 120; temple of Apollo 



Healer 189; temple of Hades 28; 
Zeus Averter of Flies 188"; colon- 
nade 125; spoil of Tiryna there 117; 
two cities of Elis send a vase to 
Olympia 281 



enfranchised slaves dedicate a seat in 
stadium at Epidaurus 235 

eiifrmii'him-iiH'iit.- guarded by fines 315 

Engyion. Homeric relics at 320 

enthroned figures 303; female figure 
with infant 257; goddesses in Athens 
and Eleusis 304; hero 19 

Euvalioa 96; dogs sacrificed to him 
298» 

Epameinondas 131, 268; honorific 
statues 269, 373 

BptOOhM the physician 206 

ephebes 262; votive offering snpplied 
by the utate (or them 206; ephebic 
constitution in Athens 183; else- 
where 134; contests 183 

Ephesus dedicated to Artemis 342'; 
sends theori to Brenchidae 278; a 
crown to Delphi 281 ; literary master- 
piece there 64; Cybele relief 293; 
Lynn n tier's victory there 14j 

Epibnterios. title of Apollo 228 

Epicharinus, statue of 171 

Epioteta's will 9, 340 

Epietetus 243 ! 

Epidauria in Athens 198; relief of- 
fered there 199 

Epidaurians dedicate a Zeus 127 

Epidaurus, Asclepius as protector in 
general 229 ; Dninia and Amesia 
there 191; figures of Asclepius 203; 
i.m.S -H'.l: oltiriul .|,,i!.':.liM|i- ■llY.K; 
lavers 280; slaves' dedications 235 ; 
vases 232; dedicatory hymns 65; 
statue or Epaminondas 269; a 
mother dedicates a son's statue 209; 
St Michael and St Dainiau there 37 

Epidaurus Lime™, worship of Ascle- 
pins at 191; Asclepius in form of a 
snake 196; inscribed vases 281 

EpiKoni in group 130 

Epilysaraene Demeter 252 

Epinienidea 12'; cleanses Atheni 189 

Epio 197 

Epione on reliefs 218 

epithets, meaning of 227 a i". 233. 249", 
252; of gods 96, 188, 252, 376"; on 
inscriptions 328 

eponymous heroes in groups 130, 131, 
132 
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priestly paintings 264; spoils dedi- 
cated 105 
Erechtbeus at Athens 18; fighting a- 

gainst Eumolpus, a hemic precedent 

133 
Erctria, choregio dedications at 156 
Eretrians dedicate a bronze oi 145; 

pay firstfruits 53 
Ergiuie 328; as title ol Athens. 59"; 

dedication to Athena Ergane 59" 
Ergastinae 73", 370, 355 
Ergatis, Athena 59 al 
E.idithnnius 356 
Eriplivle's necklace 319, 356 
Erylhrae confers a crown of honour 

268; sends a bowl to Branehidae 

873; hair offering 343; horns of 

Indian ant there 331; masterpiece 

63 
estate left by will to found a shrine 11, 

17 
Etruria, warriors from 141 s 
Etruscan athlete, figure of 173' 
Euamerion, son of Asclepiim I'.li 
Euboea, choregic dedioations at 156; 

Holy Marriage there 247* i sacred 

cave 46" 
Eulxmleus 38; dedication to him 34; 

and Mules 38*s title of Zeus 351 
BnaUdM IW' 

Eucleia Artemis 119 

Eadoxus, his astronomy at Delos 61 

Eamenea n hero 8 

Eunienes II. his dedications for defeat 

of the Gauls 131 
Enmenides 85; acquitted persona sa- 
crifice to 333 ; relicts 354 | statues of 
their priestesses 364 ; shrine built 
by Epinienides 189, 353 ; a sanctuary 
for slaves 336; Eumeuidos and 
Hades 28' 
Ennostos a hero at Tunagra 8 
Euphorbus a hero it* 
Euphranor the sculptor 164 
Kii)'hi"iiitLH the painter 61 
I! ii ]>1. i i.i Aohrodite 238 
Eupraiia Artemis 251 
Eurydamus, figure of 132 
Euryuiedon a hero, dedication to him 

35 
Eurymedon, spoils from the 106 
Eulhymus, dedication of 168 1 . 169 
evil eye in modem Greece 44* 
eye-disease iu ancient Athens 212 
eyes, votive, of Praiias 213; at St 
Ottilien 230* 

Fair Voyage, Aphrodite of 121 
Fair weather Zeus 230 
faith 303, 307 
false coins 313 



family of Asol(.f'iiia nil toother o- 
relief 219" 

farmer's law suit 335; tithe 58 

Fates as deities of marriage 246 ; 
dedicated to them 343 

father and sons make a common c 
ing 34 

fatherland specified in inscriptions 3211 

jfatrfMu 346 

fawn as attribute 304. 305 

fawnskin on relief 180 

tcur, dedication due to 29 

Fear invoked before battle 96, 126* 

feast, memorials of 20B", 274 

Feasts and ceremonials 374 ft.; offer- 
ings at customary celebrations 274; 
dress of the image 275; peplo* 
276 ; dedication of the dre-n of 
priests 377; inystae 377, 2B3; dedi- 
cations by saured embassy 278 ; 
Branehidae 278; Delos 277; in- 
scribed vases 279; oolonists' dedica- 
tious 382; thank -offer ing for oracle 
283. Altars and reliefs 'JS'J. Further 
olassification: devotee's figure 283; 
discussion of votive figures in 
general 284; dancers 236 ; other 
ritual figures 288; unclassified re- 
liefs 290 : Apollo, Artemis, Leto 
391; Cybele 393; Demeter and the 
Maid 204; Dionysus, Hecate, Zeus 
295. Model of thing sacrificed 
295 ff. ; what could ho sacrificed 
21)7; animal models 208. ftjtlela* 
used iu ritual 301; wreaths 302; 
figure of the deity 303; -Maidens' 
306, 317; ■Apollos' 307 

feant-type on reliefs 23, 292; on choregi« 
reliefs 181); on tombstones 35 

female alone on hero-feast reliefs 22; 
deities and male 48 1 ; figures of- 
fered to male deities 289; by mala 
persons 305 ; enthroned, relief from 
Thessaly 25; on hero reliefs 19"; 
rider relief 26: healing deity 221 
fig. 33; idols, naked 302 

fertility, how secured 44 

fetish 375 

figure of Diosourus 14 

figures of worshipper in some charac- 
teristic attitude 73; without attri- 
butes 289 

fillet on reliefa 27, 177 

fillets, how used in dedication 342 1 ; 
of priests of Apollo 277 

fines 315, 359; tithed 310 

finger as substitution for life 211* 

fire on altar in relief 230, 230 1 ; the 
gods' property 350' 

fire-bearer of Asclepius 193 

firstfruit and lithe together 5G 1D , 93; 
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54 

firsttruits 26T 10 , 323, 318, 354; hair 
241; men 103; spoils 99; in money 
92; statue as firstfruit 90; offered 
to heroes 9; to the dead i; the word 
used metaphorically 64 

firstlings in model 67 

flali sacrificed to heroes 10; tithed 58, 



113 

flattery 269 

Flight, mid of 31* 

Hocks Meat by dead hero 45 

Hogging the Hellespont 311 

flood 191 

flotist 288, 289; dedicates a crown 
15-i ; a prize 153; figure at Dodona 
287; on relief 178; Mycenaean figure 
236 

flowers an attribute 288. 289, 290, 304; 
□n reliefs 28, 254; of the Enmeni- 
des 254; meaning of flower lield to 
nose 84 

flute as attribute of figure 289 

flutes of Marsyas 319 

Flycatcher Hero 188 

food fallen from the table sacred to 
heroes 10 ; sacrificed to dead 4 

ford, memorial of deliverance at a 230 

forfeited articles 313 

formal dedication 266 

Formulae 185,200, 322fl., 349; no in- 
scription necessary 322; verbs and 
substantives 323; deity not named 
324 ; deity without dedicator 825, 
with dedicator 32ti ; additions, the 
object named 327 ; the occasion 
328. Appositional phrases 329; ei- 
planatory phrases 328, 331. The 
formula loses force 323, 328, 332; 
prayers 333 ; words in the nomina- 
tive case 334 ; verse and prose 335 ; 
later uses of the formula : emanci- 
pations 8M ; curses 337, with reliefs 
339; gifts and legacies 340 

Fortune as Bavionr at sea 228 

foundation deposit at Naucratis 78; 
sacrifice 39" 

Founder, as title of Roman emperors 8 

fountain 273 

fourth century, limb reliefs from 213 ; 
change of motives in dedications 
360 

Francois vase 151" 



f roadman's howls 234 
freedom, dedications for 234 
Freedom, Zeas of 226 
freewill 310. 350 
friend pays tithe 60 
frog 232; frogs in group 144'" 
fruit or offering in kind in the hands 
or on the knees of votive statuettes 
67; in hand as attribute 237, 388, 
290, 303; offered on reliefs 221 
fuller 93 ; fuller's tithe 59 
functions of heroes 7, 6, 9 
funeral games 149; offerings 3 
Furies as deities of marriage 246 

Gabala, Alcm aeon's sw add lings at 



319 

Gains Germanicus Caesar, rider relief 
dedicated to 26 

game, sacred 50'; to Artemis 40 

Games and contests 149 ft*. : prizes 
149; prize dedicated 151; tripod 
152; stlengis, torches 153; wreath, 
pnnnthenaic amphora 154; crowns 
155; Dionysiac tripod 156. The in- 
strnment 160. Model groups 164; 
jockey 166; athlete statues 167; 
pieturesl74; reliefs 175; scenic and 
musical reliefs 178. Later times 161. 
Local games 182; ephebes 183 

games at funeral 149; local 182; 
soldiers' games at Ephesus 155 ; 
on rider relief 24 

gardeu of the nymphs 47 

garlands as prizes 161, 152*; in 
model 15 ; on reliefs 179 

Gaul, Aphrodite in 821 

Gaulish spoils 128, 132; ut Delphi 108 

Gauls, defeat of, by Euraenes 131, 
138; repulsed from Delphi 113; 
paean dedicated there 148 

Ge Chthonia and Zeus Cltthonios 14 

Ge invoked 12 1 

Gela, criophorua type in 386 

Gelo dedicates spoils 103; a gold tri- 
pod 146; a Victory 142; his dedica- 
tions at Olympiu 123 ; his chariot 
164 

general does not dedicate his own 
statue 138; figures in dedicatory 
groups 131 ; otherwise 137 

Genetyllides 252; dogs sacrificed to 
them 298" 

Geranda, St Healer at 13* 

(if ■rniiiniu on a relief 26'* 

gilding the horna of the victim 13, 

235 
Glaiieon's chariot 165 
Goat constellation 191 
goat sacrificed to heroes 10; to 
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327 

Helenus a hero 9' 

Helicon, Hesiod's poems dedicated 
there 64: Hesiod's tripod 152; a 
trophy there J 05 ; St Trinity .17 

11-liudu.iis on Tripods 150' 

Helios 228; invoked 12* 

Hellespont flowed and appeased 311 

helmet as attribute of Zeus 139; as 
prize 183 

Hephaestion 245 

Hephaestus, fine paid to him 816 T 
eceptre made by him 318 ; asso- 
ciated with Athena 59 50 

Hera. Titles: Aigophagoa 119; Eilei- 
thvia 282; as guddesa nf marriage 
246, 247 ; of childbirth 251 ; protects 
at sea 229. Her attributes 303; 
dress 275, 344; 'Maiden' tvpe 306; 
Hera at i'lataea 311; in the An- 
thology 48' 

Dedications and dedicators : nxe 
92; lin.nc.le 74; bars 74; bird-models 
299; brooch 74: bull-model 298; 
ball attackt by lion 89; cat-model 
382; childbirth 251; cock-model 
298: cook's figure 78: conch 118, 
311', 320; co* 298; crater 58; crown 
155; devotee's figure 296; disease 
and peril 19', 215; divine figure 
303; dress 249; duck 299; tinea 315; 
furniture 310: games 33, 15S. 177, 
181; garland 248; goat-model 298; 
hair 242; bair-net 249; hare 67; 
hunting 07, 69; loom- weight 73; 
male figure 280 ; marriage 240. 247, 
249; mirror 74; monkey-model 382; 
official 264 ; ox-mode! 298; painting 
of bridge 70; peacock B82 ; pin 74, 
253; pregnant women's figure 257; 
priestesses' statues 264; puberty 
242; relief 177; rudder 228; sea- 
faring 228, 229; sheep-model 299; 
spoils 101; temple 119; tithe 56", 
78; trade 58, 70, 74; vasos 280. 301; 
war 101 

Heracles, battle of 126 

Heracles at Thebes 182 ; tripod as 
prize 150; of Marathon, prizes at 
150 

Heraclea Pontic* dedicates epony- 
mous group 130 

Heracles, Averter of 111 189; delivers 
from vliis--.li- 189; invoked in war 
96, 120'; saviour at sea 228, 229; 
agonistic dedication to him 184 r ; 
Heracles at Erythrae 321 ; cave 
sacred to him 40"; beardless Hera- 
cles |*j he builds a temple to Ascle- 



pius 233; to Athena Alio poinos 223 ; 
apotheosis 174 ; altar dedicated to 
him 17; in groups 130; with Achelous 
132*; with the Hydra 03; torches 
dedicated to him 1S3 ; tripod 152 ; 
vases 380; and the hero-feast 22; 
associated with the Dioscuri 45'; 
with Hermes and Cybele in the 
mountains 45 ; with Hermes ou 
relief 33 ; with Athena on decree 
relief 33 ; dedicates his hair 245 ; 
dedicates bones of Geryones 318 ; 
dedicates spoils 1(11 ; a stone linn 
144; temple* 119,353; dedication to 
him on completing term of office 34 ; 
Heracles enthroned on reliefs 32 ; 
his figure 15; riding on an ass 33; 
Lis garb 18; his flioj^.a 10; hot 
baths sacred to him »"; in the 
Asclepienm 197; at Borne 50"-, in 
the Anthology 48 1 ; replaced by 
St Nicholas 38 

Herat-lit un dedicates his book 04 

Heraea at Argos 150 

Heraea, Fan at 46"; victors 107 

Heraeum, dedications at (Argos) : 
animal models 298; crown 155; 
devotee's figure 259, 286; divine 
figure 390; dress 155; food on tray 
in model 296; games, pillar record- 
ing 181; ornaments 25:1; ritual 
figures 380 ; trade-models 78 ; at 
Olympia 320 

herald 260, 265 : competition of 
heralds, 184 ; heralds' statues not 
votive 173 

herb simples offered to Cheiron 11* 

herm on relief 179; hernis dedicated 
by arohons and herald 2G0 

Hennae, Street of 128, 200. 368 

Hermes 260; Criophorua 190, 285; of 
the Roads 49 ; and the dead ; 
Caves sacred to him 46"; his tlieo- 
xenia 10 1D : first figs offered to him 
45"; dedication of ephebes to him 
202; invoked 19*; in curses 338; 
delivers from plague 190; dedication 
to Hermes Droroios 263"; agonistic 
dedication to Hertuts and Heracles 
183, and Nymphs 177; Hermes 
and Heracles on relief 33; Hermes 
on reliefs 292, 293 ; torches dedicated 
to b nil 153, 103 ; toys and dress 
249; vuses 280; dedicated to Fan 
and the Nymphs 392 ; in the As- 
clepieum 197 ; in the mountains 
45 ; in the Anthology 48' ; of Praxi- 
teles 121' 

Hen i iii in, statues of priestesses at 



264 



, Holy Marriage at 247' 
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Hermolycus, statue of 171 

Hermus, river god 85 

Heroa in the Asclepieum of Athens 
198 

Herodes brings Asclepius to Athens 
192 2 

Heroes, origin 4, 7, 9; connexion 
with snakes 7 ; with gods 7, 11, 12, 
13, 18 ; their functions as protectors 
and healers 8; prophetic powers 8; 
punish error 9; human sacrifice 
done to them 10 ; first fruits and 
animals sacrificed, libations poured 
to them 10; a hero shrine 11; im- 
portance and antiquity of their 
worship 11; figure of the hero 14; 
warriors, female figures, musicians, 
runners, dancers, animal models, 
garlands, centaur 15 ; tripods, 
vases, rings, needles, ornaments 16; 
worshipt by warriors 15, 17, 33 ; 
huntsmen and breeders 16 ; athletes 
34; the sick 8, 11, 193, 213 ; reliefs 
5, 19 ff.: as rider or hunter 23; 
standing free 27 ; feasting 20 ; arms 
and armour 17; furniture 17; food, 
flowers, wreaths, hair 17; models of 
perishable things 18, 32 ; 'hero' used 
of the dead 35; trade dedication 
70 ; how represented 18 ; as saviours 
229 ; bless flocks 45 ; in ancient 
precinctsll; associated with greater 
deities 18; invoked in oaths 7 8 , 12; 
and heroines invoked 12 3 ; and 
heroine in farmer's calendar 45 ; 
partake of feast 17 18 ; worshipped 
at sunset and powerful especially 
at night 7 s , 73; on mountains 13; 
eponymous heroes, in groups 131; 
hero enthroned 19; same type used 
for Zeus or Sabazios 34; erect on 
reliefH 27; the hero holds the horn 
of victim 34 ; the hero-feast 288 ; 
when dedicated 199; examples from 
Tarentum 31 ; the hero as horse- 
man 312; Pergamus 26; Hero 
Physician at Athens 8, 11, 108; 
reliefs in his shrine 223 ; inventory 
344 ; Ptoan 11 ; number of hero 
shrines 12 2 ; votive tablets in hero 
shrines 47 7 ; hero shrine in Attica 
38 ; dedications at hero shrine at 
Therapne 15 ; heroes become gods 
15 6 , 194, 195; hair dedicated to 
heroes 241; hero shrine replaced 
by chapel 38 ; replaced by St David 
37 

heroic precedent 122, 123, 129, 132, 
132 4 , 134, 174, 360 

heroized men 7 

heroizing by public vote 9 



Herostratus dedicates an image of 
Aphrodite 228 

Hesiod dedicates his prize tripod 151; 
his poems dedicated 64 

Hestia, firstfruits offered to her 46; 
dedication to her 295 ; invoked 
12* 

Hestia Boulaia, official dedication to 
263» 

hexameters 334 

Hierapolis, hair-offering at 242, 243 

Hiero dedicates a helmet 104 ; a gold 
tripod 146; a Victory 142; his 

* chariot 164; his jockeys 166 

hierophant of Asclepius 198 

Highest, Zeus 215 

Himera, spoils from the battle 104, 
123, 126 ; temples built out of the 
spoil 120; Victory dedicated 142; 
gold tripods 146; officials of 263 

Hippias 205, 249 

Hippocrates 79, 91; and the Core 
Tablets 203 

Hippocrates defeated by Heracles 119 

Hippodameia, marriage of 248 ; her 
suitors heroized 9 l ; her coach 
320 

Hippolytus, hair dedicated to 242 

Hipponoe, wife of Asclepius 194 

Holy Marriage 247 

Homeric combats on votive tablets 
134 ; heroes in group 130 ; warriors 
as heroes 9 

honorific inscription on a hero relief 
26; statues 14«, 135, 185, 231 », 
269, 270, 307; dedicated as a tithe 
328 

Honour and Office: no offering cus- 
tomary in early times 259; altars 
259 ; later very common 260 ; com- 
pulsory 261, 266; yearly dedications 
at Athens 261; elsewhere 262; the 
temple service 263 ; statues of priests 
264; tripod 265; occasion of these 
offerings 265; vote of thanks 266; 
crown of honour 216; public crowns 
268; honorific statues 269; and their 
occasions 270; erected in agora or 
gymnasium 271 ; other objects 272; 
articles for use 272; buildings and 
repairs 273 

hoplite-racer's statue 170, 173 

horn of plenty in the hand of Hera- 
cles 33 

horns of victim gilded 235 

horseman on Asclepius reliefs 219 

horsemanship, contest in 175 

horses sacrificed 298; to heroes 10; 
at tombs 10* ; as attributes 18; on 
reliefs 19, 24, 29, 177; interpreta- 
tion 18 5 ; horse's head on reliefs 19, 
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23'. 221, 222; hot-He- a tat lies beside 
a tomb 35; relief on n woman's 
tomb 35; in the islands 25 '* ; 
horses' names inscribed 164: cap- 
li\r linrsi- 1 1 1.- . ] i h ■ : j. I . -. 1 u( I'clplii li«; ; 
models 15, (17, 116 
hot baths sacred to Heracles 8" 
hound on reliefs 251* 
House of Divination at Phlius 194" 
human deliverer's image 209; figures 
in model 237; portrait not dedi- 
cated atone in the great age 135 ; 
sacrifice for fertility 39'; on found- 
ing a city BB*j at Delphi and Do- 
dona KB*; to the dead 4; to 
heroes 10; statues 264, 314 
humorous dedication 202, 226 
Hunter hero 28 

hunter's dedications in sixth century 
i.e. 51; thank-offering 16, 511; first- 
lings 51, 298; tools 71, 72; hunt- 
ing scene on reliefs '25, Hi ; mi pic- 
ture 81 ; hunting-club on rider relief 
24; model or huntsman 78; hunt 
relief on tombs 35 
hu iter's model 78 
Hyampolis. emancipiitions at 315 
Hydra's figure 136 
>tulri>|>hori 277 

Hygieia and tier relation to Ascle- 
pius 194, 1',I7. 229; dedication to 
her 210; statue 208; on reliefs 
217 1 , 219; laud sacred to her 42 f ; 
hair dedicated 241; a tithe or Athena 
61, 328 
Hyperborean tithe and firstfrnits 52, 
56'; maidens, hair dedicated to 
243 
Hyperides 312 

Hypermestra builds a shrine of Vic- 
torious Aphrodite 233, 353 
Hype rt elm t as. Apollo 277 
Hypi.iri-is personified 179 11 
Hyrnetho, tomb and shrine of 40 H 

Iacchus28; as healer 192»; and Hades 

28 ' 
Ialysus, forfeits at 313 
Ianiscus, son ol Asclepins 11)4 
Iaso, daughter of Asclepins 191, 201; 

on reliefs 218 
Iasus sends a howl to ISranehidae 

278 
latros, epithet nf Apollo and Dionysus 

188 ; name of a hero 8, 11, 108 
Icnrins dedicates an image of Modesty 

218; reliefs 181 
Ida, sacred cave of 46° 
Idalium 290 
ideal element in groups 164; in other 

offerings 91, 352, 366, 372 




identity of Ggi 

ul'o portrait 

Women bub a hero 



Ilissus, shrine of Boreas hard by 120 ; 

shrine of Nymphs 47; hair-offering 

241; figures of children found near 

858 
Illyriu, rider reliefs from 26 
iiHiih'f of deity -■"' I : made of a growing 

tree 248; image in a modem Greek 

church 226 ; image of the deliverer 

208 
immolation at funerals 3 
impersonation of god by priest 283 
impious dedications 50", 72, 113, 283 
Iimctins. hair sucred to 241 
incantation, cure by 220 
incense offered to the dead 22* 
incubation 200, 204 
India, dedication in 134 
infant on reliefs 256 
internal deities, laud sacred to 43 
ingratitude punisht 203 
initiation ae part of marriage 246 
initiation of Asclepins 11)6 
inscriptions of Olympian victors 167; 

on votive tablets 80; on reliefs 223; 

unique votive inscription 125" 
illlel |il.l:Uio|] of figures 284 
inventories 22*. 266, 343, 344 
Iphicrates dedicates a gilt shield 107; 

his figure 137 
1 id lie ni tides dedicates a masterpiece 

61 
Iphigeneia 310 

Iphinoe, hair dedicated to 242 
Ipbitus, qnoit of 160 
iron currency 74" 
Isaeus on tithes 60 
Isis 230', 336; dedications to her 288; 

and the hero-feast 22; dedication 

of prev to her 68"; and Sarapis 14; 

in the Asclepieum 197 
islands, hero-feast reliefs from 21 
Isruenian Apollo 140 
Isocr&tes, equestrian statue of 106; 

honorific statues 270 
Isthmian wreath dedicated 154 
Isthmus, Argo dedicated at 228 ; 

trireme dedicated there 103 
Ithaca, cave of the Nymphs in 44, 46; 

shrine of Artemis there 131* 
Ithome, limb-uiodela in 215'; Heracles 

Iulis, otlicial dedications in 263 
ivy crown 44; on reliefs 180; why ivy 
was chosen 40 " 
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jockey 361 ; on base of votive offering 

175 
Jovian u s dedicates a shrine to Zeus 

122 2 
judge represented on agonistic relief 

177 
jug as attribute on reliefs 30; with 

bowl 287, 288 
juggling or tumbling, prize for 152 
jumper on relief 176 
Juno Lacinia, stolen coins devoted to 

339 s 

Kalloni, Lesbos, sacrifice at local feast 

13 s 
Kertch, rider relief on tombs at 36 
kettles as prizes 149, 150, 151; for 

tumbling 152 
kings dedicate coins at Delos 268 
kings, priests, and gods 41 
knife on reliefs 221 
knights, the 116; dedicate a horse or 

horseman 142; dedicate a tripod at 

Thespiae 148 

Labours of Heracles in group 130 
Lacedaemonian spoils 130 
Lacedaemonians defeated by Conon 

267 
Lacedaemoniu8' victory 116 
Laconia, Ulysses a hero in 9; slaves 

there 337; rider relief 25; ancient 

hero relief 19; birth-groups 254 
Ladas 170 9 

lamb 285; held as attribute 287 
Lamia Aphrodite 227 
Lamian war 134 
lamp as attribute 290 
Lam pe tie, wife of Asclepius 194 
Lampsacus sends a crown to Delphi 

281; breach of law at Lampsacus 

316 
Lantern of Diogenes 158 
Laodamas dedicates a tripod at Thebes 

260 
Laodice sends a robe to Athena 

275 
Laodicea, human sacrifice on founding 

39 s 
Laphria Artemis 298 
Larissa, spoil of Troy at 117 
Lathrie invoked in sickness 192 
laws 233, 314 ; preserved in temples 

321 
lawsuit 234, 355 
laying the ghost 314 
lead, things made of 73 ; crosses 336 ll , 

338; tablets 64; toys 250 u ; turnip 

66 
Leaena, image of 231 
leaper's statue 170-172 



learning to read or write, thank-offering 
for 93, 94 

Lebadea, games 182 ; King Zeus wor- 
shipt there 37 ; emancipations 336 ; 
relief 19 ; sacred cave 46 • 

Lebena, Cure Tables at 202 ; figures of 
Asclepius 208 

Lecho 252 ; dedications to her 253 

lectisternia 28, 31, 197 

led horse on reliefs 24 

legacies 340 

Lemnos, rider relief from 25 

Leocri tiis' shield 113 

Leos in a group 131 

Leosthenes in votive picture 134 

Lesbos 50 1 ; Apollo Maloeis worshipt 
there 45 8 ; cordwainer's tithe 60; 
victor's dedication 155; limb- models 
215; official dedications 263; sea- 
farers' dedications 230; Neraidhes 
46 3 

Leto invoked 12*; land sacred to her 
42 *; on reliefs 180, 291 

letters as catalogue marks 105 *, 343 

Leucippus dedicates his hair 241 ; hair 
offered at his tomb 245 

Leuctra, dedication to Heracles at 
178; the battle, human victims 
sacrificed before 10; trophy set up 
before 97; trophy after 100; spoil 
107, 124 

libation 31, 32 ; meaning 5 ; libations 
to heroes 10 ; libation on reliefs 27, 
180, 218, 292 ; on hero reliefs 19 ; 
on rider relief 24 

library of temple at Delphi 65 

license, metrical 334 

limbs in model 237, 239; in relief 
212, 213; painted 215; limb-models 
as accessories on a relief 222 ; on a 
vase 221 ; limbs of sacrifice hung on 
trees 44 

Limnatis, fines paid to her 315 ; slaves 
perhaps dedicated 336 ; cymbals, toys, 
or dress dedicated to her 249 8 , 280 

Lindos, Artemis Oulia and Apollo 
Oulios 192 ; records of sacrifice 283; 
robes of Athena 275; poem dedi- 
cated there 64; church there 13* 

lion as a personification of valour 
144; meaning 231; deliverance from 
lions 231, 232 ; models 69, 144 ; in 
relief as attribute 293 

lion of Cithaeron slain 226 

lionskin as attribute of Heracles on 
reliefs 32 

Liparians dedicate divine statues 127 ; 
spoil 117 ; war tithe at Delphi 102 

local gods 247; prizes of local make 
150 

Locarno, votive paintings at 239 l 
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Locheia Artemis 252 

Locri, Artemis figures from 305: hero 

relief from Malian Locri 28 
Loeuet Apollo 190 

loincloth 285; on human figures 174 
Long Wit) Is begun 260 
lord hero 26 

lost property, curses for 330 
Louis XIV, image of, dedicated to the 

Virgin 210" 
loves, winged, on reliefs 33, 292 
luclalor aaketan' 170 
lung complaints in Boeotia 212 
Lusi 50; dulls, masks, grotesques 250; 

tiniiuul models 300; Virgin at 38 
lustra! spray 280. 290, 291 
Lycaeus, Apollo 235 
Lycaens Mt, sacred cave in 40» 
Lycoruedes dtiiartu figurehead of ship 

106 
Lycortas dedicates hie friend 132 
Lycosurn, forfeits at 313; Pan 46"; 

the Mistress there 298; terra-cotta 

snakes 209 
Lycurgus. builds a temple to Athena 

227 
Lycurgus on a Panathenaio vase 155 1 
Lycurgus. figure of 364 
Lvdians dedicate a figure of Adrastua 

137 
lyre in the baud 287; on reliefs 291 
Lysander's offering alter Aegospotami 

116, 132; golden stars 135; golden 

Victories mounted upon eagles 143 ; 

his dedication at Delphi 30; his 

figure 132, 372; his crowns 267 
Lysicratos, ehoregic monument of 158 
Lysimaehe, figure of 264 
LyBippus paints Aleiander's Hunting 

231 

Macedon, rider reliefs from 26; relief 

to Hades 20 
Macedonian garrison ei pel led from 

Athens 113 
Mnchajndas:. defeat of 138 
Maebaon 192, 193 l , 194; on reliefs 



226 
Magnesia; myatae 281; marble tripod 

159 ; official dedications 203*; 

priestly dedication 277; sacred cave 

46»; Zeus Sosipolis 121* 
Magnetan herbalists 51 ; Magueies 

offer firstfruits of herb aitnples 41*, 

52 
Maid, the 28 ; as goddess of childbirth 

251 ; her figure under a tripod 146 
maiden runner of the Vatican 170* 



'Maidens' 30 J , 305, 306, 309, 317,857, 
377; on reliefs 180, 292; in chariot 
164; meaning of the word 90; dedi- 
cated as tithe or firstfruit 90 

male and female deities, temples of 

male figures 306; male person dedi- 
cates female figure 305 

Mai eatas, Apollo 140, 300; associated 
will Aselepius 193 s 

Malophoros invoked in war 126* 

Muziiirtll.s dedicate* spoil 107 

man and woman dedicate a relief to- 
gether 251 

Mandrobulus 67 *, 91, 296 

Mandrocles' bridge 70 

Mantinea, statue of Polybios there 269; 
war tithe 102 

Mantineans build a temple after Ac- 
tium 122; dedicate a Victory at 
Olyinpia 143; dedicate their sooth- 
sayer 137 

Manto's stone 820 

tiifiini-r'ript mil on relief 178 

Mapsidichae at Delos 57 

Marathon 131' J ; cave of Pan there 47, 
ep. 119; importance of the battle 
130; permanent trophy of white 
marble in the plain 100; spoils 123; 
golden shields 114; silver cups as 
prizes in games at Marathon 150; 
farmers' sacrifice at Marathon 298 

Maruthouian bull sacrificed to Athena 
41 

Mareellus dedicates his heard 244 

Mardouhis. his statue in Sparta 124; 
his sword 105; his charger 117 

Marinndyni, spoils or 130 

Maron a hero in Sparta 9 

marriage 249. 351; ceremonies 246; 
dedications 72; deities 346 

Marsyas' flutes 319; his skin 102 

JIsiL-i-itiiis' .'.■!■'[. ii cuirtL— luS 

mask of Athena 303; masks 163, 163; 
masks on reliefs 176, 179, 180, 161 

massage 202 

Ma-salia. 'Maiden ' from 306 

Massaliot treasury at Delphi 124 

Massaliots dedicate an Apollo 126 

masterpiece, craftsman's 60. 367 

material value of offerings 353 

matronly and maiden types 305 

medicinal spring 13 

medicine in Greece 305 

medicine On relief 219 

Megalopolis, Athena Ergane at 59 w ; 
sends a bowl to Brancbidae 278; 
statue of Polyoma 269; colonnade 
125; giant bones 318; statue of 
Apollo 356 

Megara, agoniatio dedications 163 ; 
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Damiorgi 263; hair-offering 241; 
vase with dedicatory inscription 
to hero found there 16; inscribed 
vases 281; Saviour Artemis dedi- 
cated 128; temple of Apollo and 
Artemis 226 ; thiasus of Heracleotes 
34; war tithe 102; St Theodore's 
Church 38 

Megara Hyblaea, favi$$ae 346 ; jockey 
model 167 ; female types from 
the place 305 

Megarian treasury at Olympia 122; 
group in the treasury 130 

Megarians dedicate an Apollo and an 
Artemis 128 ; dedicate the beak of 
a ship 103 

Megiste, dedications to Dioscuri by 
ftcftfarcrfl at 32 

Meilichios, a title of Zeus 14, 83, 314; 
farmer's god 296; propitiatory offer- 
ing to him 314 

Meleager's spear 319 

Melidhoni, sacred cave of 49* 

Melite, deme, temple built there by 
Themistocles 120 ; temple and 
statue of Heracles 189 

Melos, 'Apollo' from 307; official 
dedications 263; masterpiece 61 

memorial character of dedications 136, 
351, 376; see funjua, etc 

men and women in the Asclepieum 
206 

men, firstfruits of 54 

men '8 god 243 

Men as healer 192 ; Saviour and 
Giver of Wealth 84; reliefs 339; 
limbs dedicated to Men Tiamou 216 

Mendeans dedicate spoil 117 

Menecrates the physician 206 

Menelans a hero 9 4 ; horse models 
found in his shrine 67 ; figures of 
Menelaus and Helen 13; dedicates 
images to Thetis and Praxidica 
248; dedicates spoils 101 

Menidhi tomb 4, 16 

merchants' tithe 58 

Messapians, defeat of 115 

Messene, emancipations 315, 336; 
sacrifice 298 ; statue of Epami- 
nondas 269 

Messenia, sacred cave in 46 • 

Messenian War, First 145 ; Second 
126 

Messenians dedicate war tithe at 
Olympia 102; Victory 142 

Metapontium dedicates golden har- 
vesting at Delphi 66; tithes corn 
58 

meteorite 356 

Methoneans dedicate spoil at Olympia 
106 



Methymna sends a flute-case to Athens 

269 
Metroum at Athens 313 
mice dedicated in Palestine 190 8 ; 

plot of ground set apart for mice 

42* 
Micythus 192, 207 
Migonitis Aphrodite 248 
Miletus, Apollo Oulios at 192 
military spirit, decline of 183 
Milo's statue 169 
Miltiades 135 4 , 136; his figure 131; 

dedicates a Pan 127 
Miltiades the elder 141 ; sends Amal- 

thea's horn to Olympia 145 
miniature arms and armour 116, 388, 

390; axe, tripod 387; wheel 390 
Minutoli, Cybele relief from 293 
miracles 202 

Mistress, the, at Lycosura: terra- 
cotta snakes in her precinct 209 ; 

sacrifice to her 298 
Mithradates 113 
model or picture of work 70 
models of diseased part 210 ; of sacri- 
fice 18; of things sacrificed, 295; 

of tithe or firstfruit 66; of temple 

at Delos, and its tiles 70; of tripods 

146; of arms 115 
moderation in Greek sentiment 137, 

147 
modern examples of substitutory offer- 
ing 210* 
modern Greece, evil eye in 44* ; pane- 

gyris 49; Neraidhes 46 
modern parallels 285 ; to the ritual 

of Asclepius 207, 235 ; figures of 

babes and cradles 257 
modern representatives of ancient 

shrines 37 
Molossian defeat 136 
monasteries resorted to in sickness 

208, 236 
Mother, a title of Athena 254 
Mother of the Gods as healer 216 s ; 

as deliverer 231 8 
Mothers, tbe, in Sicily 45, 192, 257, 

320 
motives of dedication 1, 145, 351 ; 

change 137, 168, 269, 349, 351 
Motye, spoils of 117 
mountains, gods associated with 45; 

shrines 13 
mourners in a group 132* 
mourning, hair cut in sign of 241 
Mouse Apollo 190 
mule-car wheels 165 
MummiuB dedicates an altar 125 ; 

two statues of Zeus 128 
murder 313, 314; acquittal 233 
Muses and hero-feast 22 ; harpist 
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dedicates prine to the Muses 154; 

honorific stntiies dedicated to the 

Muses 270 i late relief dedicated to 

them 185; tripods offered to them 
■ 148 ; tripod dedicated by Hesiod 

163; Maces in the iu!Wi« 48'; 

Muses replaced by St Trinity 37 
musical competitions 184; prize at 

the Panathenaea 165; reliefs 178; 

musician dedicates a prize 153; a 

tripod 152 
Myanians dedicate spoil 109 1 
Myoale, spoils of 106 
Mycenae, golden ox-heads from 301 ; 

vase dedicated to hero found there 

17 
Mycenaean dedication* 16 ; idols 302, 

303 ; loincloth 285 
Mycoaos, childbirth group from 255 
Mylaaa sends a bowl to Branchidae 

278 
Myrina dedicates golden harvesting 

at Delphi 66* 
Myronolis oo Ion Dade 125 
Myrrhina confers a crown of honour 

200 ; sends a bowl to Branchidae, 

278 ; tithes corn 58 
myrtle tree lined for an image of 

Aphrodite 348 
Mvb 324 
mystae 265, 277, 281. 282, 352; statue 

192* 
Mysteries 21)4; Eleusinian 192; dedi- 
cations of ephebea. 262 
mystery of Artemis Brauronia 346 
mystery play 283, 284 
mysticism 211 

mythological precedent 248 ; scenes 
tablets 80; on reliefs 



Mytilene confers a c 



Nausiclcs, crown nf honour 'ilit'i 
naval memorial, earliest 103 
Naxos, 'Apollo' from 307; Apollo 
Tragios worahipt there 45°; confers 
a crown 269 ; aeau'ght off Naxos 267 
Neda. the, hair sacred to 241 
Nekos king of Egypt after a victory 

dadiMtM bit enstume 112 
Nemea personified in picture 174; 

chapel on site of hero shrine 38 
Nemesis, relief dedicated to 234 ; 

statue 144 
Neocoros of Asclepina in Cos 198 
N,ni['tiilcmuB at Delphi 18 
Neraidhes 46 
Nero dedicates a crown 155. 268; a 

robe 156 
Nestor a hero 9 J ; his cup 320 
new gods supplant old 188, litl* 
Nieephoros, Athena 122', 263» 
Nicias, his capture 245; dedict 
possibly by him 133'; his v 
shrine for tripod 157, 158; Peace 
of Nicias 142 ; his shield 107 ; de- 
dicates stlengides and crown 158*. 

NicomacbuB, priest of Asclepius and 

physician 306; a painter 174 
Nicomedeia, Memnon's knife at 330 
Night, connexion with the heroes 73 
nursing mothers, figures of 257 
Nymph ia Aphrodite 248 
Nvmphii cited 260' 
Nymphs 46 ; tithe of fish offered to 
58; aa deliverers 331'; as deities 
of marriage 246 ; nymphs' caves 43; 
altars, caves, and dances 44, 227' 
Nymphs, Graces, and Hours 85" 
Nymphs in the Anthology 48'; how 
represented 43; nymphs and Ache- 






l of honour nymph-stroke 46 



3 47* 



Naios Zeus 280 

name of dedicator in genitive 334; 
deity and devotee 336 ; god in geni- 
tive or dative 325 

nameless altars in Athens 12'; gods 
of the PeUsgians, 8, 12, 61 

names inscribed on reliefs 223; hero 
reliefs 19 

Nasamones, death-oracle among 8 

Nauarcbis Aphrodite 230" 

Nancratis, Aphrodite worship! there 
226 ; faeiiiat 346 | figures of women 
found there 255 ; inscribed vases 
280 ; grotesques 250 ; hero-feast 
relief 21 

Naupactus. temple of AaclepiuB 234; 
worship of Asclepius 194 



oar as attribute of Poseidon 231 
oaths, fashionable 191 s ; hy the heroes 
7': by Pan 7 s ; the physic ians 305 
specified on the iuneripiiiu 



Odeum, roof of the 103 

Odysseus 285', 310, 311, 320; his cup 
320; a hero 9*; in Laconia 9; de- 
dicates an imago of Horse Poseidon 
89 ; dedicates spoil 101 ; founds 
temples 248, 353; wooing of 248 

Oeniadae, sack of 143' 

Oenoe, battle of 120, 130 

Oenomaus" knife 319; his pillar 319 

Ocnophyta, battle of 120 

Oenopides dedicates astronomical 
table 64 

offertory -box 277 
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official dedication 143, 206 M ; docu- 
ments in temples 321 

officials of guild 262; punisht 315 

oil from sacred olives, prize at the 
Panathenaea 150 

oil- flask as athlete's attribute 170, 
303* 

Oistro worshipt by courtesans 249 u 

Olbia, Achilles at 20; hero reliefs from 
20 ; crowns dedicated by officials 
268 s ; limb-models 215 9 ; hero So- 
sias there 8; Zeus the Highest 215* 

old men of the sea 241 l 

olive at Delos, sacred 40; groves at 
Athens 40, 150"; how damage was 
punisht 316 

Olympia, Athene Ergane 59*; draped 
Poseidon 275; Zeus the Highest 
215 3 ; hero in the Altis 11; archons' 
statues 315; favissae 346; great 
temple of Zeus 120; honorific 
statues 307; athlete victors 314 l ; 
dedications at : allegorical models 
91, 145; animal models 69, 75, 
76, 91, 145, 296, 299; arms of 
victor 113; astronomical table 64; 
car 162, 164; choice prize 117, 
118; crowns 156, 268; divine figures 
126, 127; games 162, 164, 166, 167; 
groups 69, 130 ff., 162, 164, 166; 
horse-trappings (?) 162; horse-mo- 
dels 67; human figures 137; hunt- 
ing groups 69 ; jockey 166 ; master- 
piece 64; ornaments 74; propitiat- 
ing 315; rarities 318-320; ritual 
vases 301 ; robe to Hera 277 ; simu- 
lacra 116; Bpoil of war 109, 114, 
117, 118; tithe 102; tool 160, 162, 
226; treasury 122, 123; tripods 
145; trophy 100; vases 281, 301; 
Victories 142; war tithe 102; war 
groups 130 ff. ; warrior 140; weight 
160, 162; Zanes 312 

Olympia personified in picture 174 

Olympiodorus, figures of 138; in votive 
picture 134 

Olympius, title of Zeus 314 

Olympus, dedication on 65 

Olynthus, customary sacrifice to the 
dead in 4 1 

omphalos dedicated 272 ; on reliefs 
291 

Onatas, horse group of 166 

Onesilos, a hero at Amathus 8 

Onetor, priest of Asclepius and physi- 
cian 198 •, 206 

ophthalmia in ancient Athens, 212 

Ophthalmitis, Optilitis Athena 227 

Opis, King 116; his figure 132 

Oporeus Zeus 328 

Opus, official dedications in 263 



oracle 312, 314; asks payment 351; 
commands firstfruits 52 s **; com- 
mands offering 278 ; dedications on 
consulting 282; consulted on stut- 
tering 227 ; represented on relief 283 
oracles of Dodona 48; consulted in 

sickness 192; appeased 310 
oracular caves 8; response 282 
Orchomenus, * Apollo ' from 907 ; ani- 
mal models 300; cboregic dedica- 
tions 156; defeat of, by Heracles 
144 ; emancipations there 336 ; games 
182; monastery 38; treaty with 
314 ; tripods dedicated 148 
Orestes dedicates an altar on the 
Areopagus 233 ; dedicates his hair 
245 
Organe, Athena 59 *• 
Orgeones 267 ; of Amynus 214 
orgies, dedications after 72, 232 
Orneae dedicates a group 145 
Oropus, shrine of Amphiaraas there 
194; incubation 200; golden olive 
dedicated 66; stlengis 225 •; tops 
250 ; agonistic dedication 183 ; ath- 
letic reliefs 176®; hero- feast reliefs 
22 ; sacrificial relief 221 ; official 
dedication 34 ; inventory of temple 
344 ; receives a crown of honour 269 ; 
Pan at 46" 
Orthia Artemis 153, 275 
Orthus Dionysus 227 
Oschophoria 52 
Osogos 273* 

Oulia Artemis, Oulios Apollo 192 
Ourios Zeus (Fairweather) 230 
owl on Athena's hand or on coins 40 8 ; 
on Panathenaic vases 155 ; as at- 
tribute on reliefs 179, 292 ; sacred to 
Athena 40 8 ; in allegorical group 144 
ox sacrificed to Asclepius 199 ; on 
reliefs 32 ; explanation of ox in 
dedication 145 ; prize for finest 
sacrificial 151 ; oxen in model 67 ; 
painted 80 

paean 95, 96; sung on cure of sick- 
ness 197 ■ 

Paeon ian chief dedicates prey at Delphi 
69 

Paeonius, the Victory of 142 

Paestum, favissae at 346 ; girl carry- 
ing pig 288 ; nursing mothers 257 

Painted Colonnade at Athens 107 

painting 361; of marble 210 s ; of re- 
liefs 197 

paintings not dedicated in modern 
Greece 238; but in Italy 238 

Paion 197, 204 

Palamedes a hero 9 4 ; dedicates his 
dice or draughtsmen 63 
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Panaritium, statue of Polybius 270 

Pallas, m Athena 

palm as victors attribute 170; on 
relief 179 

Pan 48; Pan and Cybcle 45 a ; Pan and 
Nymphs in the Asclepieora 197; 
masterpiece dedicated to them 63; 
Pan before Marathon 119; statue 
of him dedicated by Miltiades 137 ; 
Pall Deliverer, temple of 189; 
deli vera from plague 189; Pan the 
countryman's god 43; Pan of the 
Safe Journey 272; Pan in the An- 
thology 48 1 ; Pan invoked in oaths 
7 1 ; Pan dedicatee a syrinx 43'; 
Pan on reliefs 293 ; Pans, plurality 
of 47, 87; Pan's sanctuaries 46"; 
shrine under Acropolis 119; un- 
cultivated plot sacred to 12; his 
image under a pine tree 43 

Pan ace 197 

PanaeeiH, daughter of Asclepius 194, 
201; on reliefs 218 

Fauamara, hair-offering in 243 

Panathenoea 182, 276, 282; prizes 
150, 151; amphorae 154; scene of 
contest painted upon thera 175; 
P ana then aie vases found on the 
Acropolis and at Blensie 155 ; gym- 
nasiarch'a dedication at the 262 B ; 
eiresione 52 

pane rat iaat's statue dedication 170, 
171, 182, 183 

Pandarus' bandage 224 

Pandion in a group 131 

panegyris, modern Greek 49, 235 f. ; 
at local chapels 13 

panic madness 46 

panther on Paoathenaic vases lfio 

Paris dedicates a temple to Aphrodite 
Migonitis 248 

Parmeniscus who could n.it laugh 227 

Fames, save of Pan in 47 

Faros, 'Apollo' from 307; childbirth 
dedication 251 ; courtesans' guild 
249" ; hair-offering 242 ; temple in- 
ventory 344; crowns the Senate 269 

part for whole 211 ■ 

parts of body 210 

Fasicrateia invoked before battle 96, 
126' 

patera as attribute 289 ; of priestess 
264' 

I'atnms. burial eiisli-jiiiii at 4 l ; models 
of limbaail 1 

Palrae, sacred well in 38, 188; sa- 
crifice to Artemis Laphriu at 298; 
Elaphebolia GO 1 ; hnman sacrifice 
39'; corn-wreaths offered to Arte- 
mis 45 ; hero relief from Patrae 19 ; 
dedicates an Apollo 128 



Patroclus' funeral 241; hair offered 
at his tomb 245; games 10, 151 

patronymic on inscriptions 327 

Pausaiiias 336; his statues 314, 364; 
tripod 147 ; dedicates a bowl at 
Byzantium 260 

Peace, altars dedicated to 125 s 

peacocks sacred to Hera 40 s ; aa at- 
tribute 303 

Peiraeus, Aphrodite Euplois. at 121'; 
Asclepieuiu200';Cr..urotr"phos253 J ; 
hero Deloptes 20 1 ; Nemesis 234; 
temple built there by Them istoc lea 
120; statues there 270; Cybele 
reliefs 293; hero-feast relief 21; 
war-picture dedicated 134 

Peisis, supplication of 296, 334 

Pcisistnttids, expulsiou of 231 

Peisistratus and the peplni 276 ; his 
'tithe' Si" 55" 

Pci si stratus, altars of the younger 259, 
354 

Feiasgians 8; offer tithe 55; worship 
nameless god 6, 8, 12, 51 

iVli.s-icimi, 196 

Pellene, official dedications at 267; 
prizes at 150 

Pelopeum IP; possible toys found 
there 250 ; other finds 16 

Peloponnese, hero- feast reliefs from 21 

Pelops dedicates an image of Aphro- 
dite 246; his sword and chariot 
319 

Penelope, wooing of 248 

poulathlon 161 

MODI*, dedications to the 261, 273', 
273, 372 ; by them 332 

Peparetbus sends a crown to Delphi 

peplo* 276 ; a possible memorial the 
dedication of wool, 73 

Poigamiis, masterpiece at 63 

Pergamus, hero 26 

Pergamus, colonnades there 125; wor- 
ship of Asclepius 194; his temple 
224; votive buildings 121.122; rider 
reliefs 26 ; hero relief 25 ; spoil of 
Pergamus 118 

I',[ iiuiil.r and his son 314 

Periander's statue 168 

Pericles dedicates a statue to Athena 
Health 191, 227 

peril, hair vowed in 245; thank-offer- 
ings for eftca]>i 22i> ; luoilt'ru 238 

Porin thus, Cybele relief from 293 

jiirrixijiiuttai 170" 

permanent trophy 100' 

Krquisite of the priest 41 
rsephone in Apulia 301 ; her shrine 
at Tarentuni 18; invoked in curses 
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Persephone and Hades 28 s 

Persian colonnade in Sparta 124 

" Persian horsemen" 141 

Persian wars, Pan's service 47; con- 
fused traditions as to the dedications 
104 ; group dedicated after the wars 
131 ; bronze oxen 145 ; picture of 
supplicating women 135; Persian 
spoils 117, 127, 128 ; in Sparta 124; 
Persian trophy proposed 100 

Person Delivered, image of, not found 
early 209 

personifications 140, 144, 164, 174, 
179, 180, 341 ; in groups of statues 
131 

Persuasion, Artemis 233 

Persuasion, shrine of 319 

Peucetians, defeat of 116, 132 

P. G. R. 238 

Phaedra dedicates statues of Eileithyia 
254, 358 

PhalantheuR in a group 132 

Phalysius builds a temple for Ascle- 
pius 224 

Phana, spoil of 117 

Phanes dedicates a vase at Naucratis 
280 

Pharax dedicates a crown 268 

Phaselis, Achilles' spear at 320 

Phayllus, agonistic offering of 181 

Pbegeus dedicates Eriphyle's necklace 
319 

Pheidias 190 

Pheidippides 119, 353 

Pheidolas, mare of 166 

Pheidon dedicates old iron currency 
74 

phialae 347 ; the usual gift of a theoria 
278 

Phigalea erects a temple 189; hair- 
offering there 242; * Apollo* from 
the place 307 ; sends a statue to 
Megalopolis 356 

Phigaleian Demeter 53 

PhiletariuB, statue of 270 

Philip, King 50 

Philippeum, the 122 s 

Philippopolis, relief from 192 s 

Philippus a hero at Croton 8 

Philocles of Sidon at Delos 249, 
279; his crown 268 

Philoctetes a hero 9 4 

Philombrotus' hair 296 

Philonidea, figure of 138 9 

Philopoemen, image of 138, 231 • 

Phlius, fetters dedicated at 233 

Phocians carry off the gold tripod of 
Pausanias 147; dedicate a group 
130, 131; spoil 104; a soldier's 
statue 138 

Phocis, dedication to Artemis Soteira 



188 9 ; dedication to the Cephimi 
243 s ; stonemason's dedication 207*; 
treasure-trove 318; vase dedicated 
to hero 17; hero Theagenes at 9; 
sends a goblet to Delphi 281; 
punisht 315 

Phoenix a hero in Thera 9; invoked 
12* 

phoenix sacred to the sun 40 8 

Phormio's victories 124 ; he dedicates 
spoil 107; tripods 148; his figure 1S7 

Phormis, figure of 132 

Phrygia, sacred cave in 46'; rider 
reliefs 26 

Phryne dedicates Love 321 

Phylacos a hero at Delphi 8 

Phylas defeated by Heracles 119 

Phyle 282 

Phyleus, figure of 131 

physic 202 

physician heroes 52 

physicians, public and private, and 
their relation to Asclepius 205; 
elected by show of hands 206 l ; 
tithe 58, 59 ; dedicate tools 73 ; image 
dedicated by patient 209 

pictures at Marseilles 239 s ; in South 
America 239*; in Italy 238; of girl 
victors 167; or model of work 70; 
or relief of peril 229, 232 

pig sacrificed before marriage 248, 
250 16 ; sacrificed to heroes 10; 
models 67 10 ; held in hand as at- 
tribute 288, 305; with torch 305; 
on reliefs 180, 218, 220 4 ; carved 
on altar represented on reliefs 31 

pilgrims 262, 352; records in Deloe 
283; Egypt 282, 283 

pillars for votive offerings 83, 94, 
273, 342 2 ; under tripods 156* 

pilot's figure 132 

Pinacotheca 174, 178 s 

Pindar's Olympian VII dedicated 64; 
his seat at Delphi 321 

pirates, spoils of 127 

Pisa, spoils of 120 

Pisidia, rider reliefs from 26 

plague or pestilence 189, 353, 358 

planes, sacred, at Delphi and Sparta 40 

Plataea, battle of 114. 120; temple 
erected 120: altar 125, 353; tripods 
147 ; statue 127 ; bronze ox 145 ; spoil 
117; spoils of the town 118; tem- 
ple of Athena Areia there 120; Holy 
Marriage 247 a ; temple inventory 
344; dedication of trinkets at 251; 
other offerings 302 s ; figure of Arim- 
nestus 137 

Plataean warriors heroized 9 

Plataeans murdered by Lacedaemo- 
nians 311 
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flatfonn on Dioscuri reliefs 31 
Into on agoniatio dedications 181 
plots of land left uncultivated for 



Pluto 28 

Podaleirins 192, 191; on reliefs 218 

poems dedicated 64 

Poene, murder of 313 

Poesy personified 108 

poet's offering, a relief 179, 180, 181 ; 
statues on Helicon 173 

Poitioa Apollo 12" 

police deified 229* 

Poliouchun Athena 328; invoked 12' 

poll-tax of guild 266' 

Poly arch us, figure of 182 

Polyliius, honorific statues of 269 

Polycrates, fall of 316; altar dedi- 
cated 226 ; his ring 356 

Polycritus, image of 209 

Polydamaa a lisro 9* 

Polynekes dedicates Ares and Aphro- 
dite before Ills expedition 97 

IVlypeilhes, chariot of 165 

Polyphron, murder of 113 

PolV/.alos 16** 

pomegranate 19, 22, 287; on reliefs 
221, 292 

pomp 145, 281 

Kuips in Atheuaens 376 
□tarchus, Achilles 263' 
Pontua confers a crown of honour 269 
poop of ship serves aa a shrine 101 
poppy on reliefs 231 
popularity of various gods 48 1 ' 1 
IVrplivnus, dedication of 1H" 
portrait 139, 227, 239, 248.364,384, 
315; -like figure on reliefs, from 
fifth century 86", 139, 178, 180, 
219*1 <"> hero reliefs 22; in Ascle- 
pietim 197; relief of Polybins 269 1J ; 
fltatues 106* J votive portrait not 
known early 79, 210, 371 
Porua dedicates tablets with the feats 
of Alexander 134; spoil taken from 
him 108 
Poseidon 237. Titles: Phycios. Phy. 
talmioa 44'"; antiquity 241 1 ; oath 
by him 191*; cave aaored to him 
49"; as deliverer 230; at sea 338; 
us «x god Mi tavokfdlnwirlM*] 

hia temple on debatable ground 42*; 
at Rhium 107; legacy to him 340; 
hie dreaa 275: Poseidon in the An- 
thology 48' ; Poseidon with hare 81; 
colossal image 127 ; on reliefs 231 ; 

Sictores 134; Poseidon replaced by 
t John 37 
Dedications and dedicators: agri- 



culture and breeding 80, 81, 89; 
allegorical 230; Argo 70, 238; bird- 
model 399: boat or ahip 70, 71, 107, 
228; bowl 260; bull model 300; 
Calm, image of 230; creel 71 ; curry- 
comb 163; firstfruit 52; fishing 61, 
58, 70. 71, etc; fishing-rod 71; 
games 174; hair 243*; horse-model 
300; horse-trap pi nga 163; painting 
[agonistic 81, 174; agriculture and 
vintage 80, 81 ; beasts 81 ; hunting 
81] pottery trade 81, 82; statuary 
81; war 134]; puberty 244; relief 
231, 243', 344; sea, image or the 
230; slaves 336; spoil 105, 107; 
tithe 60; trade 82; trident 171; 
trophy 100; tunny fil, 58"; war 
96, 100, 107, 137. 134; whip 163 

potter 60", 81, 82. 94; tithe 69 

potteries o! Corinth 80 

poulterer's offering 67 

Praesus (Crete), votive tablets from 
134j/nrt«(w346; votary with offer- 
ing 285 

Prasiae, ram inscribed from 300 

I'm:' iiliiiiin-, statue of 170 

Praiidica, atatue dedicated by Mene- 
laus 248 

Praxiteles, Dionysus and Satyr of 
159; Hermes 121<; Love 321; his 
Bona 197 ; a second Praxiteles 
159 

prayer 231, 312, 243, 248, 307", 331, 
333,360; the attitude 210; for fame 
CI 11 ; for happiness 239"; for return 
138 ""; for skill 69; for wealth 59'*; 
on reliefs 219 

prayers inscribed 80 

precedenta, medical 205; heroic or 
divine 122, 133. 129, 132, 132*, 134, 
174, 256, 360, 365 

pregnant aheep sacrificed to the Eu- 
menides 264' 

preservation, thank-offering for 17 

Preserving God 26 

prey, model of 67 

Priapus 46'; on reliefs 293; in the 
Atttht\loqy 48 1 

pride 231 », 261 

I'riiiH', Imri-mi'drl from 67 

priest 262, 264 ; priest's figure 133, 263 ; 
dedication on election to office 
17 ; dedicate vases 279 ; livdrin 
277 ; their own garments and 
trappings 277 

priestesses 306; their atalues 264; 
ollii'iale in marriage 246 

priesthood of Aselepius 198 

private and public dedications 98, 351 

private dedication of divine statue for 
success in war 128; uf spoil 117; 

29—2 




171 

prcp0*r, asne ok *r 

Pmci5iasr.ii 41, lid 4 . 31d i. 
35*X 333. 355. 3*4; 
ar**cs. cf nie 31ifc 
312: fcriei^ fauraferib 313: 
cf at 414: of oath. 315; tzsfae of 
Ina 3H: mirm of facs to 
cnVrizua 31T 

of gift to Jifwtj, 137 



Protector of aieCcy, 

and Zeas 318 
Proceailafti a boo in Cbosoacae 9; 

nit shrine 11: tmcaisrrased plot 

•acred to him 43 
Procomiea' ee&atifal pertridfare S3 
Pn»» hair ^Serine as 342 
Praia* U (iwtara*e» spoil 11£; sends 

theari to Branchidae 27* 
prytafies. dedication* e# i59. 362, 367; 

ponisht 315 
P*>p hi*ii*iL« dedicate a Zens 127 B 
Pv..*& Apoilo 11, iil; warrior figure 

izsTz* hi* »hrine 140: his figures 

14v. -V/7: 'Maiden' foond near his 

precis c: «>j6; hero 11. -51 
Pto*£:iLa£ain. the 273 
Ptoler&y iL*ju& a dedication at Deios 

279: £/^re of 131: sends tbeori to 

Branchidae 27%: Berenice's hair 

of!*T<A ioT Ptolemr s safetv 245 
Pto'.ei&y Philopator dedicates a bowl 

at Or/, pas 225" 
puberty 146, 249: and marriage 240 fL 
public and private offerings, do real 

di-ti nction 9%, 351 
public phjflicians sacrifice to Ascle- 

pius 200 
public thank-offerings for deliverance 

made to the great gods 189 
purr Unrns tabellam 174* 
pueri dtJitnngentes u 170 10 
pugilist dedjcates a tripod 152 
pupil* dedicate masters 270 
Pyrrhias sacrifices an ox to his bene- 
factor 270 
Pyrrhic chorus, the ox a prize for 

151 




170 




210: of 

on relief* to Asdepcxss 217 

reccnciliaJicn of divinities 219 

reorder 260, 2*53: tithe 59 

reca:?* 1*4 

maiionsrrp specified on inscriptions 
327 

relief and corse 339 : relief as a 
tradesman's offering S3; as tithe 
dedication S3 

reliefs 19. 359. 361. 3*4 ; dedicated to 
Aphrodite 292 ; Apollo 291 : Artemis 
*4: Asdepins 216; Athena 292; 
Cybeie 293: Demeter 85; D. and 
the Maid 14. 294 : Dionysus, Hecate 
Hestia 295; to hero 312; Pan and 
Nymphs 85 ; Zeus 295 ; nnHafmined 
2v<); inscribed 291 : relief of limbs 
213 ; surgical instruments 73 ; toilet 
case 277; food 296; worship 291; 
oracular relief 282 ; reliefs in silver 
and gold 223 ; dedicated for peril at 
sea 230"; depicting woman holding 
infant 256 

repairs dedicated 273 

reproach offered to a god 234 

response of god dedicated 283 

r etr ograde writing 337 
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Rhamnus, dedication to Theseus there 


sacred wells and trees 13 


IT*; tiratfruit 61; gymnasiaxch'a 


sacrifice 1, 51"; endowed by legacy 


dedication 262*; hero-feast reliefs 


340; what animals could be aaari- 


22; priestess dedicated SM 1 ; atatue 


need 297 ; before marriage 246, 246; 


of Nemesis 144 ; Themis 206 


in thanksgiving 82; sacrifices of the 


rhapsode dedicates a tripod 152 


farmer U*| sacrifice to Apollo in 


Rhea, caves sacred to 46* 


Thasos 86 ' ; to Asclepius, ox or bull 


Rbeiiea chained to Delos and dedi- 


190,204; cock 204; pig 204; to be 


cated to Apollo 342' 


consumed in the preciuet li'9; or not 


Rhethvmna, sacred care of 46" 


205; sacrifice or libation on reliefs 


Rheiibius. statue of 170 


177, 179, 197, 218, 220. 221, 280, 


Rhiuni, ship dedicated at 107 


231 ; to horseman 25; sacrificial im- 


Rhodes BMOMM U8{ H-rncles relief 


plements on reliefs 23 ; sacrificial 


33; rider relief 25; oQJcial dedica- 


competition 267 ; memorials of 


tions 2G3; throne in rock sacred 


sacrifice classified 2.i;l. 320; carved 


to Hecate 195; limb-models 215»; 


in rock 2*3; sncririoiiil model* IB; 


omphalos dedicated 272; breach of 


as a war dedication 145; relics of 


Ian 316 ; chapel of Notre Dame de la 


sacrifices 50 J ; figures of sacrifices 


Viotoire at 122; sends a bowl to 


262, 265, 287; the sacrificial scheme 


Brauchidae 278; to Delos 279 


32 ; to a man 270 


Rbodopia sends iron bare to Delphi 


sacristan of Asclepienm 198 


74", 92 


St Andrew replaces Demeter 38; St 


Rhodopis' tithe 69" 


Andrew's at Patrac 188' 


Rhoecus at Naucratis 280 


St David replaces a hero 37 


Rhoens, figure of 131 


St Demetrius replaces Demeter 37 


Rhombus with calf 284 


St Kleinherios replaces Kil-ithvia 287 


rider here 23; approaching a feast 31; 


St Kline 13; at Aiubrosus 37 


rider reliefs in hero shrine 26; type 


SI QaMM at Apollouia37; at BathoB 


used for Apollo 34 ) riders on picture 


37; at Eleusis 37 


174 


SS. Qfcvuaj e Paolo at Venice 224', 


rights of the gods 68 


239 


ring- dancers 286, 289 


St Healer 13 


rites done Tor the dead in ancient and 


St John replaces Poseidon 87 


modern Greece 4 


Su Maria in Ara Cieli at Roma 


ritual banquet 7; relief 247 s 


239 ' 


rivers invoked H*j called Saviour 


St Michael and St Dsniiaii replace 


192; offerings to 230*, 311 s ; hair 


Asclepius 37; St Michael in Man- 


offered to them 240, 241 


dsmadhos, Lesbos 226 s , 236 


rock on reliefs 291 


Si Michael's monastery in Syme 237' 


Roman emperors 271 


St Nicholas, patron of sailors 237; at 


Rome, dediciition of Heracles near 15; 


Aulia 37; replaces Athena 86; re- 


incubation there 200'; worship of 


places Heracles 38 


Asclepius 104; limb-models 215"; 


St Nicolo in Verona, pictures at 224', 


sacred hair 244; skins dedicated 


288 


60' 


Si Paul's hair 245 


Rostra 103 8 


St Theodore at Elntea 37; at Megara 


Rotunda at Epidaurus 198 


38; replaces Zeus 37 


round-house 273 


St Trinity replaces Athena 38; replaces 


Rout, Zeus or the 119 


the Moses 37 


Roxana's dedication 253 


St TryphoD replaces Athena 38 


roles, tine* 312; penalty lor breaking 


St Vmcenno heals cripples 239 


rules of games 311 


Salamis, feud for possession of the 


runaway noises 229 


i.-biinl let ; c ■[iivieii liv Si ■Ion 1 1:>, 


runner 172, 174 


trireme dedicated there 105; the 




battle, serpent nppe;irs 120; temple 


Ssbazios 295 ; reliefs dedicated to him 


founded by Themistocles 98; spoil 


34 


117; statue 127; triremes from the 


sacramental character of Erst fro it 


spoil 105; group 131; mast and 


offering 41 


stars 135; boutroce at Salamis with 


Sacred War 128, 147 


money prize 151 


Sacred Way at branchidaa 56, 126 


Salamis (Cyprus), figures from 200; 
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victory of Salamis, won by Deme- 
trius 143 

Salamis personified 131 

Samicum, cave of the Nymphs at 47 

8amos, Athena Ergatis there 59 "; 
hero Deloptes 8; famous bowl dedi- 
cated there 321, 355; Helen's stool 
320; limb-models 215; agnxu eattus 
there 40 8 ; sacred willow 40; Holy 
Marriage and votive group 247; 
Agamemnon's rudder dedicated to 
Hera there 228; Samian hare 67; 
Samian merchants tithe profits 58 ; 
'Apollo' found there 307; * Maiden' 
306; hero reliefs 17; hero-feast 23 *; 
Gybele relief 293 ; victory relief from 
133 3 ; temple inventory 344; divine 
wardrobe 275; Samos confers a 
crown of honour 269 

Samothrace : dedications by the Argo- 
nauts 320; dedications of mystae 
265, 281; Samothrace confers a 
crown of honour 269; victory of 
Samothrace 143 

Samuel's vision 200 6 

sanctuary, right of 336; sanctuary 
violated 313 

Sarapis 336; as a deliverer 230; in 
Camirus 230; in the Asclepieum 197 

Sarapis and Isis 14 

sarcophagi, Roman 35 

Sardinia, warriors from 141 * ; Sar- 
dinian hero in group 132 4 

Sardis, Cybele relief from 293 

Sarpedon a hero 9 4 

satyrs 49 ; on reliefs 179, 181 ; Satyr 
of Praxiteles 159 

Sauromatae 376 

Saviour, as title of Artemis 128, 328 ; 
Asclepius 208 ; Demeter 188 ; Hecate 
195 ; heroes 8 ; rivers 188 ; Zeus 96, 
121, 188, 328 

Saviour Demigods dedicated toPoseidon 
129 

Scedasus 10 

scenic reliefs 178 

sceptic convinced 202 

scepticism, punishment for 313 

Scipio, L. Cornelius, his crown 268 

scissors in model 237 

Scyllis the diver's figure 136 

Scyllus, Xenophon'8 temple at 121 

Scythian memorials 141 ; offerings to 
the dead 4 

sea deities 228 ; hair dedicated to them 
244 

sea, peril by 228, 231 ; seafight 133 

Seasons 45 ; eiresione offered to them 
52 

seats 235, 273, 321 

Seleucus sends theori to Branchidae278 



Seleucus Nicator sacrifices a maiden 
on founding Laodicea 39 s 

self-glorification 148, 185, 260, 269, 
334 

Selinus tithes celery 58 ; dedicates 
golden celery at Delphi 66 ; vow of 
Selinus, before war 126 ; war prayer 
96 

Selinu3 in Laconia, warrior figure 
from 140 

Selymbria, official dedications in 263 

Semitic names in curses 340 

senate 267; crowned 269; dedicates 
332; makes a yearly dedication at 
Athens 261 

sepulchral monuments 35 ; rider 
motive 24 ; reliefs 25 

serpent 374 ; how associated with Ascle- 
pius 193; appears before the battle 
of Salamis 120 ; cake offered to 
serpent 205; on reliefs 231, 234; 
alone 222; brazen 190 8 

Seven against Thebes, heroic pre- 
cedent 130 

sheaf drest up in human form 42, 
43 

shearing, thank-offering for (Poseidon) 
81 

sheep, model dedicated for allegorical 
reasons 91 ; inscribed 296 ; in the 
Heraeum 67 ; elsewhere 296 ; sacri- 
ficed to heroes 10; sacrificed on 
reliefs 32 

shepherd's god 45 

shield as prize 183; at Heraea 150; 
as attribute 303; in relief 153; 
of Aristomenes 97 

shields in Painted Colonnade 107 

ship at the Panathenaea 276 

shipmaster's tithe 59 

shipwreck 232 

shipwright's tithe 59 

shoe in stone relief 70 

shorthand inscriptions at Delphi 65 

shrine for tripods 158; of Artemis 
described 50 ; of hero 11 ; repre- 
sented on reliefs 32, 33, 34, 219; 
on rider relief 24; miniature shrine 
223 

Sicilian disaster, omen before 145 ; 
vigils for the Nymphs 46 8 

Sicily, Athenian expedition to 118, 
123 ; agricultural deities in 45 ; 
Artemis Lye 192 ; the Mothers 
257 ; hero reliefs from 27 ; nursing 
mothers 257 ; girls carrying pig 
288 

Sicinos, official dedications at 263 

sickbed scene in relief 237; in paint- 
ing 238; Athena relief which may 
refer to sickness 219 ; Chthonian 
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deitiex appealed to in sickness 13 ; 
heroes 8; uld dedications of the 
Acropolis referring to sickness 
188" 

Sioyon. Asclepius comes thither, nnder 
form or a snake 196 ; his worship 
193; incubation 200"; Eumenidea 
there 251'; Pan 4(1"; defeat of 
Sicyon by Orneae 145; spear dedi- 
cated at Sicyon 112 

Sicyonimn treasury at Delphi 124 

silence in ritual 205 

sllphium dedicated 60; on Dioacuri 
reliefs 3D 

silver beet at Delphi 60 

silver on tripods 158 ; silver shields 
114 



sin -offering 310 

Siphnisna, tithe 58, 351 

Siphnos, cave of the Nymphs in 47 

Sipte, spoil of 117 

skin of ram in divination '204 

skulls of sacrifice hung on trees 44 

stave 235; on rider relief 24; slaves 
dedicate their hair 243'; slaves 
dedicated to gods 33(1 ; tithe of 
slaves taken in war sent to Delphi 
50, 102 ; feast with masters in 
Arcadia 10; slave-woman as prize 
149; slavery 233 

smith's tithe 59 

Smyrna, hero-feant relief from 22'*; 
rider reliefs 26 ; rider relief on 
tombs 86; Smyrna sends a bowl 
to llranchidae 279 

snakes 260; their sanctity 0, 7; on 
Spartan reliefs 5; tombs 6; identi- 
fied with hero 6'; on hero reliefs 
IS, 19, 20, 22, 25, 28. 30, 71 ; 
snakes at Epidaurus 202; sent out 
by Epidaurus when a new shrine 
was founded 1%; snake coiled on 
tree 25 ; snake as attribnte of the 
Eumenides on reliefs 254 ; of 
Athena, Asolepius 301 ; snake on 
reliefs 214", 218. 221. 294, 295 ; 
fed on reliefs 27 : relief of snake 
only 32 ; models 2011 

Socrates, last word-, of 204', 297' 

ns. realistic figure of patient 



fro 



ne 



Soli, figures from 28',) 

Solon builds a temple to Ares 119; 

Ms drstfruits of wisdom 61 
sons of Asclepius in relief 217-9 
soothsayer's figure 131, 132, 137 
Suplu'des mid Amynus 214 
Sophocles heraized as Dexion 8 7 



Sosias a hero 8 

Sosipolis 121 ; his shrines in Olriupia 
and Elis 121 

Soteira, epithet of Artemis and Derneter 
188 ; in Thebes 182 

Soter 12P; as title of heroes and 
emperors 8 ; of Zeus and rivers 
188. Stt aUo Saviour 

Soteria at Delphi 148 

sow on reliefs 220 

Sparta: Athena Ergane 59"; temple 
of Hera Protectress 191 ; sacred 
plane 40; statues of Pansanias 314; 
'Apollo' found there 307; Spartan 
tombs, when inscribed with names 
19 *j Spartans heroize dead warriors 
9; agoniBtio dedications in Sparta 
182; athletic monument 176; official 
dedications 263 ; dedication of 
colonists 282; war tithe 102; Cot- 
tina'a ox 297; musical prize in 
Sparta 153; reliefs 6, 294; dedi- 
cated to the Dioscuri 31 ; hero 
reliefs 27; limb-models 215; child- 
birth groups 254 ; woman suck- 
ling child 257; Spartans dedicate 
tripods with statues beneath 146; 
war lithe at Delphi and Olym- 
pia 102; a Zens 1215; spoil of 
Spartans 106; dogs sacrificed at 
Sparta 298 » 

Spartiates send a vase to Olympia, 

spear deified by maniac 113; out- 
worn 112; as attribute on relief's 
30; spearhead dedicated in Babylon 
101" 

specialization of function in heroes 8 

Spercliois. hair offered to 241 

Sphactcriu, spoil of 107 ; Victory dedi- 
cated 142 

spoil of war 98, 349, 366; existing 
remains 104, 106, 107, 109; dedi- 
cated in Rome 101*; in Cretan caves 
101 

spring, sacred 214"; at the Asclepieum 
197 ; crutch dedicated beside 224 ; 
frog's image dedicated near 232; 
springs invoked 12* 

staff as attribute of hero 19 

stag on relief 251 s 

stars as attributes or symbols of the 
Dioscuri 30, 135 ' 

state, dedications to 36 ; dedications 
by 332; states confer crowns 268 

Stathmia, Athena 59 "■ 

Sthenelus a hero 9'; dedicates spoil 
from Troy 117 

Stiris, emancipations at 315. 336, 387 

stlengis 172'. 277; as attribute of the 
Dioscuri 31; as prize 153 
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stone anointed 318 ; tripod 160 ; 

trophy 100 ; vessels or lavers 280 
stonemason's dedication 207* 
store-chambers for old offerings 346 
Stranger Physician a hero at Athens 

10 8 
Street of Hermae 128, 129, 260 
Street of Tripods 157, 181 
8 try mo n, memorial of the 128 
stutting tongue, oracle consulted about 

227 
substitution not the idea of the votive 

offering 211 
Sun as saviour at sea 228; eiresione 

offered to Sun 52; temple 228 
Sunium, trireme dedicated at 105 
sunset sacrifice to heroes 7 3 
superannuation 72 ; offerings after 

71; arms dedicated on 111 
suppliants in picture 135 ; supplication 

of Peisis 334 
surgery 202; on relief 217 
surgical instruments in relief 73; used 

by figures on reliefs 217, 219 
survival of unbloody sacrifices 53 
swords as attributes of the Dioscuri 

30; in model 237 
Sybarites dedicate stlengides at Delphi 

277, 281 
symbols and symbolism 30, 31 8 , 211, 

283, 374 
Byrne, Monastery of St Michael at 

237 3 ; modern dedications at 345 
Symmachia Aphrodite 122 
Syra, tithe of fish at 58 
Syracusan medallions 118; treasury 

at Delphi 124; at Olympia 123; 

worship of Asclepius at Syracuse 

194 
Syracuse, Artemis-like figures from 

305 ; temples at 120 
Syria, kings of 279 
Syros, Asclepius in 229 

table on Dioscuri reliefs 30 

tablet in athlete's hand 173 ; in hand 
of statue 174; votive tablets 204; 
on reliefs 177 ; in caves 47 ; hanging 
in hero shrine 80 3 ; on trees 82 

tabor 313 

Taenarum, Arion and the dolphin at 
228 ; emancipations 337 ; horse- 
models found there 67; sacred cave 
46* 

taffrail ornament as an attribute 133 

Tallaios, Zeus 12 2 

tambourine as attribute 289 

Tanagra, hero Eunostos at 8; plague 
and statue of Hermes 190 ; rider relief 
24; temple of Dionysus 38; the 
battle : golden shields dedicated 114 



tanner's tithe 59 

taper, lighted, in the ritual 221 

Taras in a group 132 

Tarentines dedicate a building in 
Athens 125 ; a realistic group 132 ; 
war tithe at Delphi 102 ; war dedica- 
tion to Olympia 115; a statue of 
Athena in Sparta 282; tithe from 
the Peucetians 116 

Tarentum, Dioscuri reliefs 81 ; /avis- 
toe 346; hero-feast groups 288; 
hero- feast relief 22 u ; sanctuary of 
Persephone 18, 28" ; of Dioscuri 16; 
vase dedicated to the Saviour 17; 
worship of Asclepius 194 

Tarracina, temple of Jupiter at 250 M 

taurobolium 282 

Taxila (temple of the Sun) receives 
spoil from Alexander 108 

Techne personified 179 12 

Tegea, Artemis there 314; archaie 
hero relief 27 ; image of Eileithyia 
there 255 ; statue of Polybius 270; 
relics of Calydonian boar 319 ; official 
dedications 263; hero reliefs 27; 
dolls, masks, grotesques 250 ; hero- 
feast relief 21 ; garments dedicated 
275; fetters dedicated 233; favissa* 
346; inscribed vases 280; figures of 
votary 15, 288; building of the 
temple 353 ; St Nicholas 38 

Tegea n s dedicate spoil 117 

Teichophylax a hero at Myrina 8 

Teiresias' daughter sent as war-slave 
to Delphi 102 

Telemachus 310; statue 167; founds 
Asclepieum at Athens 196 

Telesphorus, sou of Asclepius 194 

Tellias and his whitewashed men 104, 
129, 131 

Tellon's statue 169 

Temnus, image of Aphrodite dedicated 
in 248 

temple boy 305 

Tenea, 4 Apollo' from 307 

Tenedos confers a crown of honour 
269 ; tithes a catch of crabs 58 

Tenos 203, 208; sanctuary of the Virgin 
235; feast 236; models of limbs 
there 2 ll 2 ; recast offerings 345 

Terpsicles the rhapsode 152 

terra-cotta tablets 134 ; hang free 80 

Teucer a hero 9 4 

Thargelia in Dodona 182 ; prizes 156 

Thasos confers a crown of honour 269; 
rider relief from Thasos 25 

Theagenes a hero 9 

Thebes, games held there 182; hair- 
offering 242; liberation of Thebes 
133; 'Apollo' statue found there 307; 
Daedalus' statue of Heracles 228; 
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stone of Man to 320; Zens the 
Highest 215 s ; tripod of Laodamas 
2G0; tripod dedicated to Apollo 265; 
tri]j(nl dedicated by pugilist 152 
lion dedicated 144; war tithe 102 
at} lie tic reliefs 176*; others 295 
Thelmo* dedicate a. Heracles 128 
spoil 107; spoil of Thebes 117 
The bans build a temple to the Mil 



HOfD 



a 227"; 



916 



Themis, statue dedicated to 266 
Themi*toclesl3o*, 136; li ui Id s temples 
120.353; before Salami* 98 ; builds, u 
tampletoDiiidvmenc 22(1; dedicates 
a 'Maiden' 317; spoil 105; picture 
of Thenustocles227; statue 120 1 
Theocles, puzzling inscription of 27 s 
Theodnrus, priest of AsclepLUs 2i>6 
Theopotnpus, rehef dedicated by 207, 

278 ; dedicate firatfruits 57; 
bowls 279 
Tbera, 'Apollo' from 307; bequest at 

ThtTR 3-1"; Kpietctii'i* will 9 
Tlictapuae, worship of Dioscuri at 
29; hods 15; warrior figures 141; 
animals 301 
Thermopylae warriors beroized 9 
Theseuru a sanctuary fur slaves 336 
Theseus dedicates a temple 119; to 
Bridal Aphrodite, and dedicates a 
statuette of this goddess 248; an 
altar 17; his hair 211; dedication to 
Theseus by a board of magistrates 

:S I ; -IL.-ntici:.- tbl; MftritthiJlllHtl btlll 

41'; his figure 131; how repre- 
sented IB ; reliefs dedicated to 
Theseus 32 7 , 83 

Thesmophoros 251 

Tliespiae, AthenaErgano SO"; makes 
dedication to Apollo Ftoan 281; tri- 
pods dedicated there 148; prize 
dedicated 153; the I. ove of Praxiteles 
321; oflicial dedications 263 

Tbessaliajis dedicate a Zeus 127; spoil 
of Thewaliaus 130 

Thessaly, firstfruits 41' ; head of 
Earth 306; dedications to the Dio- 
scuri 30; rnystae from Thessaly 
28 1 ; ofticial dedication* 263; Pan 
46 s ; relief with female enthroned 
25; sepulchral reliefs 25 

Thetis inagronp 130; statue of Thetis 
dedicated by Menelaus 248 

Things dedicated 

[Abbreviation a : Arnphfiaraus), 
Aplollo), Aphr(odite), Art(etni«), 
Ascljepiui), Ath(cna), Cu.bl.iri). Cyb- 



(ele|. Dem(eter), Dionlysnal, Dios- 

Suri ) . E il (eithy ia I . E u m (en ides ) , 
ec(ate), Herc(uies), Hermjes), 
Hjg(ieia), N(ymphs). Persfepbone), 
Pos(eidon), Pri(apus), Thes(eUfl), 
Troph(onius), Z(eua)J 

alphabet 65 (Pos) ; altar 17, 32, 
122. 125. 125», 224, 227, 227", 354, 
282, 283 (Ap Art Ascl Dion Dios 
Heo Here hero K Peace Pri Thes the 
gods Z); Amalthea's horo 145 (Z); 
anchor 73, 230 (Ap); aoinial models 
15. 16, 18, 63, 67, 68, 69, 75, 76, 77, 
136, 145, 172, 190. 226, 237. 250 5 . 
296-301; anklet 72, 253 (Dion Hera) ; 
anvil 78 (Ap); Aphrodite, figure of 
226 (Ascl); Apollo 63 (Ath) -. Argo 
70, 228; armlet 225, 253 (Ascl Hera 
Ap); arms and armour 16, 17. 105. 
107, 108, 110. Ill, 112, 114, 
140, 311 (Ares Atnph Ap Ath Dem 
hero Pers Pel o pa spring Troph Z) ; 
ass 136.(Ap); astronomical work 64; 
Athena's figure 117 (Ap); athlete 
figure 117. 174 (Ap Z) ; auger 71 
(Ath); axe 58*, 71, 73, 74, 92, 250, 
250°, 301 (Ath Ap Art Hera Pelops 
Z); baker-model 78 (Aphr?); ball 
249 (Herm Limimlis) ; bandage 224 
(Ascl); baugle 74, 225 (Ascl Ath 
Hera Z); bars 74, 92 (Ap Hera); 
basket 72, 225" (Ath Atnph) j beak 
of ship 103 (Ath Z| ; bear 51, 69 
(Eros Z); beasts in cage H (Ath 
Ap); bell 73 (Cad); beta ex orgeuto 
66" (Ap); bird 69, 77. 29". 2W, 304, 
305 (Hera Art Aphr Z| ; bison's bead 
69 (Ap); blowpipe 71 (Herm); boar 
51, 63, 77 (Ath Dion Pan Z); boat 
or ship 71 (Pos) ; bobbins 72 (Aphr 
Ath); bodv, parts of 200, 225; 
bones 318, 319 (Ascl Z) ; bow and 
arrows 71, 249 (Art Herm) ; bowl 93. 
191. 225, 252, 253, 260, 263. 278.279. 
311 (Ap Ath Asol Cyb Dem Dion 
Eil Pedio Pos); box 72, 183 tPri); 
boxer's figure 173, 174 (Ath Pos); 
l.]M,,el..t7-l. 225 l.WIZi; l.r.-a-i 215, 
257 (Aphr Z) ; bridge, picture of 70 
(Hera); bridle 70 (Ath); brooch 74, 
253 (Ait Ath Hera Z); brood-mare 
75 (Ath Z); buckle 349 (Herm); 
bull 67 10 - 15 . 76. 77. 1 15, 2'.l6. 298, 299. 
300 (Ap Aph Ath Cab Dem Hera Poa 
Z) ; bull attack l by lioo 69 (Hera) ; 
boll-roarer 249 (Herm) ; button 253 
(Ap); cake 18, 49, 67. 200. 205, 
290, 296 (Dem Hec Heim Pan Pri 
serpent); Cane 71 (Herm); cat 382; 
cauldron 22ii, 250 (Ascl Pelops); cen- 
taur 16. 393' (hero Ath); chains 115, 
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233 (Ath); chair 320 (Ath); charac- 
terized figures 16, 78, 137, 257, 286, 
305 ; chariot 107, 115, 141, 162 (Ath 
Ap Z); cheese 46 (Hec); chest of 
Cypselus 226 (Z); child 210, 258 
(Ascl Cab EU?); chopper 71, 73 
(Herm); cicala 172 (Ap); clasp 74 
(Hera Z); cloke 224, 232, 249 (Ascl 
Cab Herm) ; cock 67, 204, 250*, 297 ff., 
300, 381 (Art Ascl Ath Cab Dios Hera 
Z); coins 226 (Ascl); colander 225 9 
(Amph); colonnade 35, 124 (Ap Here); 
comic figure 94 (Muses) ; cone of clay 
35 8 ; conical stone 321 (Aphr river); 
cook 78 (Hera) ; cord 74 ; corn- 
model 66 (Ap Atb); corn- wreaths 
45 (Art); corselet 103, 112 6 , 123, 
226* <Ap Ascl Z); couch 118, 311 «, 
320 (Hera); cow 64, 67, 298, 300 
(Hera Herm Z) ; cow-bell 73 (Cab); 
crab 51 (Pan) ; cradle and pair of 
children 32 (Dios); crater 58, 227, 
311, 320 (Ap Hera); creel 71 (Pos); 
criophoros 284, 285 (Ap Ath Cab); 
crow 301 (Ath); crown 92, 155, 266, 
267, 268, 269 (Amph Ap Ath Hera 
Graces Muses Dion); crutch 224 
(spring) ; crystal 225 (Ascl) ; cuirass 
114 (Ares) ; cup 17, 225, 320 (Art 
Ascl Protesilaus) ; currycomb 163 
(Pos); cylinder 225 (Ascl) ; cymbal 
72, 250, 251 l (Ascl Cyb Limnatis 
Pelops) ; dancer 15, 286 ff. (Ap Aphr 
Art Ath Dem hero Z); deck of 
ship 230 (Anubis) ; deer 50 3 , 58, 69, 
305 (Ap Art Ath); devotee's figure 
131, 137, 170, 209, 227, 260, 283, 
286 ff., 289, 305 (Ap Aphr Art Ascl 
Ath Cab Dem Hera hero Pelops Z) ; 
dice 63 (Fortune); disc 253 7 ; divine 
figures 15, 33, 61, 117, 126, 127, 
128, 171, 189, 190, 208, 210, 228,248, 
249, 254, 260, 262, 267 3 , 282, 283, 
290, 303-5, 312, 314 (Ap Aphr Art 
Ascl Ath Dem Eil Hera Heracles 
Herm Hyg Maia Nemesis Pan Z) ; 
dog 77 (Pan N) ; doll 249, 250 
(Amynus Ap Aphr Ath Art Cab Dem 
Limnatis); dove 300 (Art Aphr Z); 
dress 72, 112, 156, 163, 232, 249, 
252 ,0 , 275, 277, 344 (Ap Aphr Art Ath 
Cab Cyb EU Hera Pri) ; duck 299 
(Hera); earrings 74, 225, 253 (Ap 
Ascl Ath); Earth praying for rain 
91 (Ath) ; eel 51 (the gods) ; ele- 
phant's skull 51 (Art) ; false hair 72 
(Pri); fan 71, 225 (Ascl Herm); 
fawn skin 163 (Pri) ; feet of prey 50 a 
(Art) ; female figures 15, 255, 289 
(Ap hero, see also devotee); fetters, 
see chains; figs 45 u , 49 (Herm Pri); 



file 71 (Herm); fish 46, 51 (Art Hec); 
fishing-rod 71 (Pos) ; flesh-fork 71 
(Herm); flotist figures 15, 287 (hero 
Z) ; flowers 17, 44 (hero N) ; flute 
43, 72, 114 (Ath Cyb N), 319 (Per- 
suasion) ; flute-case 269 (Ath) ; fly- 
flapper 253 (Ap); food 17, 46 (hero 
Herm) : foot-rule 71 (Ath) ; frog 232 
(spring) ; fruit 53 (Dem) ; furniture 
17, 316 (Hera hero); garland 15, 72, 
249, 348 (Aphr Dion Hera hero); 
gems 225 (Ascl) ; girdle 72, 74, 249, 
255 (Aph Ath Z) ; goat 67, 69, 190, 
299, 300 (Ap Cab Helios Hera Herm 
Z) ; gold 118 (Ap); golden arms and 
armour 114, 311 (Amph Ap Z); 
gorgon -masks 16, 303 (Dios Ath); 
grape-model 66 (Ap) ; grapes 44, 49 
(Aphr Dion N Pri); grotesque 250, 
250 2 - * (Aphr Art Cab); groups of 
figures 16, 63, 115, 116, 117, 129, 130, 
131, 144, 145, 190, 228, 285, 289, 305 
(Ap Ath Art Dios Z); allegorical 
144; sacrifice and ritual 16, 117, 145, 
190, 285; hair 17, 233, 240-245, 250 
(Ap Aphr Art Ath Cab Cyb Fates 
Hera hero Hyperboreans Hippolytus 
Hyg Iphinoe Pos rivers sea-gods Z) ; 
hair-net 249 (Hera); hair-shearer's 
figure 243 (river) ; hare 67, 69 (Ap 
Ath Cab Hera Z) ; hat 249 (Herm) ; 
hawk 77 (Aphr) ; head and horns 50 
(Art Pan); headdress 225 (Ascl); 
heads in ceremonial headdress 16 
(Dios); head of animal 63 (Dion); 
headband 253 (Ap); helmet 104, 
105, 113 (Ath Z); herbs 51, 52 
(hero); honey 49, 53 (Pan Dem); 
hoplite runner 171; horn 225, 321 
(Ascl Here); horns 50, 51, 320 (Ath 
Here Pan Z) ; horse 15, 67, 117, 
250 5 , 300 (Ap Art hero Menelaus 
Pos Z); horse laden 77 (Cab Aph); 
horse trappings 74, 162, 163 (Pos Z); 
hound 77 (Art Cab); huntsman 78 
(Ath Aph Z); huxter? 78 (Ath); 
hydrophoros 277 (Dem); ingot 92, 
118, 311 (Ap Z); initiate 208 (Dem) ; 
island 342* (Ap) ; jerkin 71 (Pan); 
jewellery and ornaments 72, 74, 225, 
249, 253; jockey 166 (Ath Z) ; jump- 
ing weight 161 (Dem?) ; key 71 
(Herm); knife 72, 74, 319 (Cyb Ath Z); 
knight and horse 79 (Ath) ; knuckle- 
bones 249, 250 2 (Cab Ascl Herm); 
lad on ram 16 (Dios) ; ladle 71 
(Herm) ; lamp 74, 117, 225*. 301 
(Amph Ap Ath Z) ; lance 105, 115 
(Ath Z); laver 272, 311 (Ap Ascl); 
lead ore 321 (Ap); leather bottell 
224 (Ascl) ; limbs 211 ff. -215* 7 (Amph 
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Amynus Ap Aphr Anaitis Ascl Hera 
MenZ); lion 15, 63, 69,144,231,311 
(Ap Art Ath Dioo hero Menelaus) ; 
lionskin and claws 51 (Pan) ; literary 
work* 64 (Ap Ait Atli Baal Miw-s 
Z); loom-weight 73 (Ap Ath Dam 
Hera Herm); lyre 71 (Ap Ath); 
male figures 16, 137, 261), 236, 289 
(Ap Art Ath Aphr Hem Pelops, tet 
alto devotee) ; male and female vo. 
live figures in the same precinct at 
Corinth 284 = ; mallet 74 (Ath); man 
clinging beneath ram 250" (Dem); 
man milkingscow75(Z); manger 17 
(Ath I; marble shield IIS (the gods); 
marble footstool 277 (Dem) ; mars 
67 ">, 75 (Ath Z) ; mask 10, 162. 163, 
260, 31)4 (Art Ath Cab Dion Dios); 
matt and stars 135 (Ap) : milk 44, 49 
(N Pan) ; milk-pail43(N) ; mirror 72, 
73, 74. 325, 249, 253, 253' (Aphr Ath 
Ascl Hera Z) ; mitra 249 (Aphrl j 
money 17. 92, 118 (Ap heroes); 
monkey 3*2 ; muslins 72 (Pri) ; naked 
figures 15 (hero) ; necklace 253, 319 
(Ap); needle 16 (Prions); net 71 
(Pos); nursing mothers 257 (Aphr Ath 
Amynos); obelisk 111 (Here); oil- 
flaak 163, 225 (Ascl); old man of 
the sea 241 ■ (Pos); olive 49 (Ath); 
olive-model 66 (Ath Amph); om- 
phalos 272 (Ap) ; ornaments 16, 
72, 225, 273 (Apbr Ascl Pelops) ; 
outline of head 63 (N) ; owl 3(11, 381 

C; ox 67, 145, 296, 297, 298, 
300 (Ap Ath Cab Dem Hera 
Herm Z) ; oi-goad 73, 74 (Ap); 
painting: agonistic 81, 174 (Pos); 
agriculture and vintage 80, 81 
(Pos); beasts 81 (Pus); bridge of 
Mandroelas 70 (Hera); hunting 81 
(l'..~i; f.-Tj] 232 (Pun): putt, ivHl, 
82 (Pos); statuary 81 (Pub) ; sup- 
pliants 135 (Aphr); 
palm leaf 15, 16 (hero); palm tree and 
accessories 144. 144 '■'■ (Ap) ; Pan It! 
(Dion); pan 71 (Herm); panoply 113 
(Ath) ; partridge 63 ; Pausanias 314 
(Ath); peacock 381, 382; perfume- 
pot 74 (Atb) ; pestle and mortar 71 
(Herm) ; pick 71. 73, 74 (Ath) ; pig 
63, 67'°. 226. 99ft. 300, 301 (Ascl 
Cab Pers Z) ; pillar IB, 319 (Z); 
pillow 225 (Ascl); pin 36* 74, 253 
(Ap Aphr Ath Hera Z) ; pipes 48, 72 
(N Pri) ; pitcher 311 (Ap) ; plans 71 
(Ath); plow 71 (Dem] ; pomegranate 
49 (Pri); pomp 145 (Ap); pot 71, 93 
(Herm Ap) ; pregnant woman 257 
(Herm); probe 73 (Ap); quiver 73, 
232 (Alcon); quoit 1G0 (Dios Z?); 
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quoit-thrower 173 (Ath Z) ; rabbit 
69, 301 (Ath Cab) ; racer 182 ; radish 
66" (Ap); rake 71 (Ath); rani 67, 75. 
299. 300. 301 (Ap Ath Cab Dem 
Aphr Deapoina Herm Pers Z) ; 
rattle 249, 25(1 (Ap Herm); reed 43 

m 

relief: agonistic 176, 177, 170, 1*0, 
182 (Ath Dion Dio* Hera Herm 
K)i domestic 247, 254, 256 (Art 
Ath Bum) ; feast 26. 2111 (Ap hero) ; 
food 296 (Hera); harpist 1711 (Ap); 
hunting 81 (Art); limb* 213 
(Amynos); oracle 282 (Ap) ; Pan 
and Nymphs Wi; peril 229, 230. 
231 (Ascl Dion Hyg Pos) ; rider 23 
(hero, etc.) ; sacrifice and ritual 
23,32, 33, 221, 231, 291 (Amynos 
Amph Ascl Here hero Pos Thes) ; 
serpent 221 ; siokness 192, 217, 223 
(Ascl Dem Hero-Phys); surgical 
tools 73 ; toilet-case 277 ; uuelassed 
14, 19, 84, 85, 185, 191, 219, 234, 
247, 256, 290, 293 (Ap Art Ascl 
Atb Dem Dion Eil H>-c hero Muses 
Nemesis Z) ; war 133; 
rider 141, 166, 167 (Ap Ath Hera 
Z); ring 16, 74, 225. 263- (Aaol 
Pelops Z) ; ring-dauce 2flH, 289 (Ap 
Aphr Z) ; ringlets 272 (Aphr) ; ritual 
figure 2*1 (Z); rouge-pot 253 (Ap); 
rudder 22H (Hera) ; runner 173 (Z) ; 
sacrificial group 285 (ApArt); san- 
dals 72 (Aphr); sutvr 2511* (Art); 
saw 71 (Ath); sceptre 294 (Ath); 
sutiiper 22i">. 2l'.i lA-rl H.Tiiii: rt-rilic 
260 (Ath); seasnail 51 (N) ; seat 
225, 235, 321 (Ap Ascl); 'serpent' 
209, 225 (Aacl Deapoina Ath); sexual 
symbols 72 (Aphr) ; sheaf 49 (Dem) ; 
sheep 67, 296, 299, 300, 334 (Ap 
Ath Cab Hera Z); shell 321 (Ap) ; 
shield 105, 113, 111, 226 (Ap Ares 
Ascl Ath the gods hero Z) ; ship 70, 
107, 228 (Pos) ; ship's figurehead 
105 (Ap); shovel 71 (Ath) j shuttle 
72 (Ath); sickle 78 (Dion); Silenua 
16, 250 1 (Dios); silver shield 114 
(Ap) ; akin, horns, tusks 44, 50, 
51, 319 (Art Ath Pan tree Here); 
skullcap 71 (Herm); slipper* 224 
(Ascl); spade 71 (Pan); spear 71, 
114 (Ares Ath Pan N) ; spindle 72, 
74 (Ath Ap Dem) ; spoils 101, 109, 
117 (Ap Ath Hera Z) ; sponge 71 
(Herm); spool °f thread 73 (Atb); 
spurs 74 (Z) ; staff 71 ; stag 69 (Hera 
Z) ; stag and hounds 69 (Z) ; stage- 
trappings 162 (Dion); stag's head 
fil(Ap); stallion 7r;(Z); stlengi* 153, 
225, 277, 281 (Ap Z Art Asol Amph); 
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stone 321 (Ath); stone ram 75 
(Ath) ; stool 320 (Ap) ; suppliants 135 
(Aphr) ; surgical instruments 224 
(Ascl); swan 299 (Hera); sword 
250*, 311, 319 (Art Dios 319?); 
syrinx 43 (N) ; table 272, 278, 312 
(Ascl Dione Z); tablet 61 (Pos); 
tambour 63 (Cyb); tapestry 279 
(Art) ; tawse 71 (Herm); temple and 
shrine 70, 92, 119, 122, 185, 189, 
223, 224, 226, 227, 228, 231, 233, 
248, 249, 254, 311, 313, 314 (Ap 
Apbr Art Ath Ascl Cyb Eil Earn 
Hera Here Helios Pan Z) ; temple 
boy 305 (Ap); thread 73 (Ath); 
throne 117, 320 (Ath Z) ; thyrsus 
72 (Ath Dion); tile 70 (Ap); tongs 
71 (Herm); top 250 (Cab); torch 
153, 163 (Herm Here); toys 249, 
250, 299 ,0 (?); traps and snares 71 
(Herm); treasury 92, 122, 125 (Ap 
Z); trident 171 (Pos); trinkets 163 
(Pri); tripod 16, 145, 147, 148, 
152, 158 », 225, 260, 262, 265 (Ap 
Ascl Ath Dion Here Graces Muses 
Pelops Z) ; trireme 116, 230 (Ap) ; 
trophy 99, 100, 105 (Ap Ath Pos Z) ; 
trumpet 114, 163 (Ath); tunic 277 
(Ap]; tunny 51, 58 11 (Pos); turnip 
66" (Ap) ; tusks and teeth 50 (Art) ; 
ulcer 214 (Ascl); unguent-box 225, 
253 (Ascl Ap) ; vase 16, 17, 57, 60, 
61, 63, 93, 155, 163, 250, 253, 262, 
279, 280, 281, 301, 320 (Ap Aphr 
Art Ath Ascl Cab Dem dead Dios 
good-god gods -of- Greece Hera Here 
Herm hero Pan Pri Pelops N 
Z); veil 249; victory 142-3, 212 2 , 
226 (Ap Ath Art Z Ascl); warrior 
15, 16, 34 5 , 140-1 (Ap Art Ath 
Mene liuis Dios Z hero) ; water 
carrier 277, 288 ; weaver's comb 72 
(At)i); weight 160, 162 (Z); wheel 
165, 390 (Art Dios Hera Z) ; whip 
163 i Pos); wine 49 (Dion); wine- 
press 78 (Dion) ; winged figures 15 
(hero) ; woman on camel 250 s (Dem) ; 
wooden slab 178 (Dion); wool 53, 73 
(Ath Dem); wreath 17, 154 (hero 
Art); writing materials 71 (Muses); 
youth with oil flask 16 (Dios) 

Thirty Tyrants 143 

Thrace, hero-feast reliefs from 21; 
rider reliefs 26 

Thraciaus eat dogs 298 10 

Thrasybulus dedicates statues of 
Athena and Heracles before setting 
out for Athens 33, y8 

Thrasybulus the soothsayer's figure 
137 

Thrasycles, choregic victory of 158 e 



Thrasyllus, choregic monument of 
158 

Thrasyllus dedicates hymn 65 

thread in dedication, nse of 342 s 

three-eyed Zeus 117 

threshing-floor at Delphi 52; offering 
to Artemis and Demeter on thrash- 
ing-floor 53 

thrones cut in the rock 195 

thunderbolt 308; as an attribute 139, 
376; never dedicated 383 

Thurians dedicate war tithe at Olym- 
pial02 

Thurii, spoil from 106 

Thyestes' sceptre 318 

Thyestiadae 279 

thyrsus 378, 384 

Timagoras casts himself down from 
the Acropolis 314; his figure 138, 
364 

Timoleon dedicates spoil 107 

Timon's statue 167* 

Tiryns, spoil of 117 

Tirynthine idols 303 

Titane, Asclepieum at, sacrifice con- 
sumed within the precinct 199; 
draped Asclepius there 275 ; hair- 
offering at 241 ; St Tryphon 38 

tithe 79, 308, 328, 351 ; and first fruit to- 
gether 56 10 , 93; dedication on relief 
83; in valuables 92; of cattle and 
slaves 102; of confiscated property 
55; of confiscated goods 316, 317; 
of fines 316; of men sent oat to 
found colonies 102 ; of ransom 103 ; 
of spoils 99, 100; of war, geo- 
graphical distribution of 102; paid 
at tribal feast 42 ; of pay not known 
for temple officials 79; the word 
tithe loses its meaning 55 l ; statue 
90; tax55 2 

Tithes and firstfruits: 90, 93, 316; 
origin and principle 39 ff. ; sacred 
plots and groves 39, 40, 42, 43; 
connexion with heroes aud the dead 
41; their part in the farmer's life 
42 ; harvest and vintage celebrations 
43 ff. ; gods of the countrymen 45 ; 
Pan and Nymphs 46 ff. ; modern 
parallels 49; huntsman's tithe 50; 
fisherman's 51 ; herbalist's 51 ; 
public harvest celebrations 52; the 
words for firstfruits 53; their pro- 
portion 54 ; word for tithe and 
extent of the custom 55, 56; man 
tithe, slave tithe 56; tithe at national 
sanctuaries 57 ; merchant's and 
tradesmen's tithe 58 ff.; craftsman's 
masterpiece 60 ff. ; literary master- 
piece 60 ff . ; prize poems 65, 66 ff . ; 
models of the kind-offering 66 ff. ; 
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plants 66; animals 66-7; model ol 
work TO; dedication of used tools 
Ti' If. ; extension of the principle 
74; act or process, model of 75ff.; 
picture or relief 80; objects bought 
with tithe 89, 93 ; commuted for 
money, Ac. 92 

titles of gods 188; personified 8; 
specified ou inscriptions 327 

toilet reliefs 277 

Tolmides, trophy from 99, 105; his 
tit'ii iv 132 

tomb, curses in 339 ; horse sacrificed 
at tomb of a girl 10'; guarded 
against violation 316; hair dedi- 
cate! on 241, 242, 245; trophy set 
up beside 100 ; scenes ou Attic tomb 
167*; Cybele relief in a tomb 293 

tombstones, Charon's boat on 313; 
combination of horseman and feast 
types, tree, serpent, and horse's 
head 36; feast relief and hunt 
relief used for 35; heroic types on 
35 

Tomis, horsemen and feast types com- 
bined on tombs 30 

tool S9B, 368; done with 232 

tools, case of, on hero relief 20; on 
wall in relief 36 = 

torch as attribute 22"; of Artemis 
2.51; Athena 294 ; on reliefs 29, 254, 
256, 291 ; models in gold or silver 
302 

torch-race prize, a hydria 161 

torch-racerf in relief 170, 177 

torch- race rs' dedications 153 

tortoise 382 

Toiaris a hero 10* 

toys 10, 117, 249, 258, 285' 

trad,--lith,' .-,il 

tradesman's 1 Lank- offering, the act 
painted on an Attic vase 82 

Tragedy personified 179" 

transfer of divine properties 44; of 

treasure- trove 296; offering of tools 
after finding 71 

treasury 343, 353; at Amphiaraum, 
I.ebena200 1 ; at Olympia and Delphi 
319 

treaties 314 

trees 248; sacred 13. 40; why selected 
40; associated with Athena, Deme- 
ttr, 148; Zeus 40; oHerings hung 
on 51; placed beneath 50; pictures 
hung on 232; ou reliefs 18, 25, 33, 
220. 221, 222, 230"; with snake 25, 
26 ; on feast relief 33 

trenches for burying old offerings 346 

trials 233 

tribal competition 267; deity 52", 90, 



96", 251, 279; tithe paid at tribal 
feast 42 j tribal offerings at Branchi- 
dae 278; at Delos 67; a tribe dedi- 
cates 332 
tribute money. Erst fruits of 54 
Tricca8,197; original home of Ascle- 

pius 192; Cure Tables 201 
trickery in dedication 146 
Trioria, the 152 
tripod, its history 161. 385 ; of Plataea 

147; on relief 177. 179 
tripods as prizes 149, 150, 156. 175; at, 
the Triopia 152 ; as lyrical prize 161 ; 
as war dedications 145, 365; dedi- 
cated by a gymnasiarch 262; Street 
of Tripods 117, 158; brought to 
Delphi by sacred embassy 278 ; with 
statues of Aphrodite. Artemis, and 
the Maid beneath them (Apollo) 146; 
piled at Dodona 60* 
Tripi..l.'].ms 28; at Eleusis 18 
Tri]it,.leniua and Hades 28* 
Troezen, Apollo Epibalerios in 228; 
girls' dedications 249; hair-offering 
241; incubations 200"; Pan 46'; 
temple of the Deliverer in 189; 
votive altar 282 
Troezenians offer firstfruits 52 
Tropaios a tithe of Poseidon 96"; of 

Zeus 96, 119 
trophies dedicated 99 
Trophonia 182 
Trophonius 8 ; arms dedicated to him 

112; slaves dedicated 336 
trophy, the 99 ; trophies dedicated 99 ; 
sportive dedication by musician 185; 
made of sacred wood 99- 
Troy, sack of 228. 248 ; spoil of 1 17 
trumpeters' statues not votive 172 
trumpeting, competitions in 184 
Tubingen UroiiA- 172. 174.308 
tumbling or juggling, prize for 152 
Twelve Gods, altar of 269; agonistic 

dedication to the 181 
two male figures on hero relief 19, 22 
Tyudareus sacrifices a horse 298' 
Tyndaridae invoked before battle 96 
tyrant, death of 231' 

I . : .: I. i.- i . : -■!-■- 

52; offer tithe 55* 
Tyrrhenian pirates, spoils of 127 
Tyrrhenians, spoil of 117 

uncultivated plots left for the guardian 

spirits 39 
unity with the god not a Greek idea 
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vase of Miltiades 141; inscribed vase 
with appropriate painting upon it 
295 ; inscribed with dedications 279; 

as firstfrait 57 
yases nsed in ritual dedicated (at tomb) 
16, cp. 301 ; not broken on purpose 

280 1 * 
Veii, limb-models from 215 u 
veil as attribute of female figure on 

reliefs 28 
veil of the temple of Jerusalem dedi- 
cated at Olympia 118 
Venice, crutches dedicated in 224 7 ; 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo 239 
verb in dedications 323, 324, 326 
verger 201 

Verona, St Nicholas, paintings dedi- 
cated there 238; crutches 224 7 
Terse formulae 334 ; dedication for 

healing 232 
Vesta, so-called temple of, at Borne 

38 
victims on reliefs 23 
Victoire, Notre Dame de la 122 
Victoria quad ri gam in sublime rapiens 

174 
Victorious Aphrodite 233 
victors* crowns of leaves 40 8 
victor's statue or picture 167 
Victory alone a war-dedication* 142 ; 
a customary offering at Olbia 142'; 
possibly late as a dedication for the 
games 185 ; Victory and thank- 
offering combined 27; Victory and 
trophy on a relief 133 s ; image of 
Victory in the Asclepieum 212 2 ; in 
groups 131 ; in chariot 164, 361 ; in 
relief 133, 177, 180; offers a wreath 
133*; on coins 118 5 ; on pana- 
thenaic vases 155 ; on tripod base 
181 ; sacrificing before a trophy 99 5 ; 
scenic victory on reliefs 179 ; as 
attribute 305; Victory a title of 
Athena 276 ; temple of Wingless 
120 
vinedresser's lawsuit 235 
vintage 49, 81; firstfruits 44 
Virgin, church dedicated to, in a 
town which once worshipt Athena 
13 *; feasts of the Virgin 235 f. 
Virgin in votive painting 238 
heart-model dedicated to her 226 
Virgin Mary replaces Athena, Ar- 
temis, Demeter 37, 38 
vision 314 

visitation of the sick on reliefs 216 
Voni, figures from 289 ; Apollo figures 

305 
vote of thanks 34, 266, 267 
votes of honour and fines 315 
votive offerings bought from proceeds 



of tax 57 u ; given bj public vote 
906; in tombs 4* 
vows 210, 228, 245, 252 u , 310, 311, 
828; before Marathon 95*; paid in 
anticipation 97 

War : battle-gods 95 ; vows and offer- 
ings before the battle 97; classi- 
fication of votive offerings for war 
98; trophy 99, 100; Homeric evi- 
dence 100; choice piece, firstfrait, 
or tithe of spoils 100, 117; extent of 
the custom 102 ; spoil actually found 
109 ; weapons used in the fight 111, 
113 ; model weapons and arms 114 ; 
chariot 115; miniature 116. Build- 
ings: temples 119; treasuries 122; 
colonnades 124 ; altars 125 ; divine 
statues 125. Act or process 129; 
groups 130 ; reliefs 133 ; pictures 134. 
General's statue, limits of dedication 
135; warrior statues 139; personifi- 
cations 142 ; allegory 144 ; tripods 
145 

wardrobe of goddesses 344 

war-gods, Greek 95 

warrior figures 140, 361 

washerman's tithe 59 

washermen dedicate a relief to the 
Nymphs 88 

watchwords in battle 96 * 

watersnakes in group 144 • 

wayfarer saved 230 

wayside Hermes 46 l 

weapons as prizes 150, 151 

weight inscribed on votive offering 
15, 16, 146 5 , 267, 343; standard 
weights kept in temples 272 s 

wells, sacred 13 

wheel as attribute of Nemesis 234 

willow of Samos, sacred 40 

Winged Nemesis 234 ; throne 294 ; 
Victory 143 

Wingless Victory 120, 143 

winnings dedicated 366 ; see also prize 

winnowing-tithe offered to the Nymphs 
49 

woman dedicates spool of thread to 
Athena 73; loom-weights 72 

women as dedicators 250 

women and men in the Asclepieum 
206 

women's tithe 56, 59 

Wooden Horse, copies of 130 

wooden statues 264, see Khexibius 

workwoman's tithe 59 1S 

worn garments 277, 369 

worshippers 133, 217, 220, 291, 294, 
295, 363 ; figures of 16 ; on reliefs 22, 
23, 83, 85, 219, 223, 231, 251, 256, 
292; on hero relief 19; on tomb 
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reliefs 35 ; portrait-statue of wor- 
shipper 309 ; worshippers alone on 
reliefs 333 

wreath as attribute 132, 133', 389, 
295; of victor 170; held in the 
hand 287, 288 ; on reliefs 19, 99, 
17T, 180 

wrestlers 173, 183; tripod as prize of 
wrestling 15' 

v.i- -tin '. statue 160 

Xantlie. wife of Asclepius 19-1 
Xeuocrates dedicates his calculations ■ 

to Apollo on Mount Olympus 65 ; 

statue of 98 
Xenocritiis. priest of Asclepius 207 
Xi-iiuj'huntus the rlotist 155 
Xenophon's men dedicate their staves 

70; his lithe 50, 120; his victory 

116 
Xerxes appeases the Hellespont 311, 

356; throne of Xerxes 117, 356 
xoanou type 305 

Zanea 313, 317 

/,'tii'|Mh-,iLlon 273* 

Zi.t iiittiiiin cave 16' ; dogs sacrificed 
298 » 

Zeus. Titles: Anthaleus 45; Areios 
96'; Asclepius 188'; Averler of 
Flies 188 ; Cataehthonios 188 ; 
Chthonios 14, 28; Eleutherios 135; 
Endendros 44 10 ; Epioarpios 44 10 ; 
Eubouleus 188', 251 ; god of Flight 
314; the Highest 215; Meilichios 
14, 188, 396; Naios 280; Olympios 
314; Oporeus 14'", Ourios 230; 
Panhellenian 191; Philios 295; 
Poliouehos 338; Phratrios 316; 
Soter 96, 131. 188, 365, 338; Tal- 
taios 12'; Tropaios 96, 119; 
Xenioa 328; Zens armed 139; as 
god of marriage 246 ; as saviour 230; 
giver of fruits 338; invoked in war 
126'; worlhipt on mountains 13; 
Zeus in the Anthology 48'; temple 



dedicated to him by Jovianna 132*; 
colossal figures 123. 12fi; Zeus re- 
pli.e.'d by St Theodore 37 

Dedications sml dedicators: agri- 
culture and breeding 45, 75; altar 
12." ; Atnsiltlu-ii'itlioiTi M.">; arms Mini 
armour 104 ff. ; athlete figure 167 ; 
axe 93, 250, 388; bangle 74; bird- 
model 299; brooch 74; brood-mare 
67 "\ 75; bull-model 76, 399; chariot 
and model 162, 164; chest of Cypse- 
Iuh 226; coek-modet 299; corselet 
103; cow- model 299 ; devotee's figure 
255, 286. 287: discus 160, 161; 
disease and peril Ull, 225, 226, 230: 
divine figure 123. 126, 308 : female 
figure 255, ■>*»', ; tines 311. 314, 316, 
317; fiotist figure 387; games 156, 
160, 161, 162, 167, 173, 365; girdle, 
255 ; goat-model 299 ; groups of 
Ggares 130ff.; hair 241; helmet 
104; horse-model 67. 67", 75; horse- 
trappings 74, 162; hunting 69, 75; 
huntsman's figure 78 ; jockey fignra 
166; knife 74; lamp 301; lance 106; 
limb models 215; literary works 64; 
man milking cow 75; mare, tte 
brood-mare ; marriage 246 ; mirror 
73, 74; ox-model 2il0; pig-model 
399; pin 74; puberty 241, 243; quoit- 
thrower's figure 173; rain-model 299; 
relief 34, 295; rider figure 167 j 
ring-dance 287; ritual figure 286; 
• runner's figure 173 ; sheep-model 
299; shield 113, 114; slaves 336; 
spoils 103 ff. ; spurs 74; stag and 
hounds 69; stallion 76; stlengis277; 
table 278; temple 119 ft., 132*; 
throne 320 ; tithe 102, etc. ; of con- 
fiscations 317; tortoi-e? 299; tripod 
145£f.; trophy 99, 100; vases 281, 
301; Victory 142; war 96, 101-104, 
108, 109, 114. 119-133, 126, 127, 
130, 137, 145; warrior figure 140; 
weight 160, 162; wheel 390 
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